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PREFACE 



It may be useful to state the design of the present volume, which 
differs in its character from the preceding Series. 

The form of essay-writing, were it now moulded even by the hand of 
the Raphael of Essayists, would fail in the attraction of novelty ; Mo- 
rality would now in vain repeat its counsels in a fugitive page, and 
Manners now offer but little variety to supply one. The progress of 
the human mind has been marked by the enlargement of our know- 
ledge ; and essay-writing seems to have closed with the century whicii 
it charmed and enlightened. 

I have often thought that an occasional recurrence to speculations on 
human affairs, as they appear in private and in public history, and to 

other curious inquiries in literature and philosophy, would form some 
substitute for this mode of writing. These Researches, therefore, offer 
authentic knowledge for evanescent topics ; they attempt to demon- 
strate some general principle, by induction from a variety of particulars 
— ^to develop those imperfect truths which jfloat obscurely in the mind — 
and to suggest subjects, which, by their singularity, are new to inquiry-, 
and which may lead to new trains of ideas. Such Researches will 
often form supplements to our previous knowledge. 

In accustoming ourselves to discoveries of this nature, every research 
seems to yield the agreeable feeling of invention — it is a pleasure pecu- 
flar to itself — something which we ourselves have found out — and 
which, whenever it imparts novelty or interest to another, commimicates 
to hifl^lhe delight of the first discoverer. 
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CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 



MODCRK LITEKATURE, BATLE*S CRITICAL DICTIONARY. | 

A new edition of Bayle in France is now in a proprea- 
•ive state of publication ; an event in literary historv which 
could not have been easily predicted. Every work which 
creates an epoch in hterature is one of the great monu- 
ments of the human mind ; and Bayle rony be considered 
as the father of literary curiosity, and' of Modern Literature. 
Much has been alleged against our author : yet let us be 
careful to preserve what is prepious. Baylu is the invent- 
or <^a work which dignified a collection of facts constitut- 
ing his text, bv the argum«ntative powers and the copious 
illustrations which charm us in his diversified commentary. 
Conducting the humble pursuits of an Aulus Gollius and an 
Atheneus, with a higher spirit he showed us the phUo$0' 
phy of Booktf and commi^nicated to such limited researches 
a value which they had otherwise not possessed. 

This was intniducing a study periecily distmct from 
what is pre-eminently distinguished as * classical learn, 
ing,' and the subjects which had usually entered into phi- 
lological pursuits. Ancient literature,' firom century to 
century, nad constituted the sole labours of the learned, 
and ' Varie lectiones* were long their pride nnd their 
reward. Latin was the literary language of Europe. 
The vernacular idiom in Italy was held in such contempt, 
that their youths were not suffered to read Italian books; 
their native productions ; Varchi tells a curious anecdote 
of his father sending him to prison, where he was kept on 
bread and water, as a penance for his inveterate passion 
for reading Italian books ! Dante was reproached by the 
erudite Italians for composing in his mother tongue, still 
expressed by the degradmg designation ofUvol^aref which 
tho * resolute' John Florio renders ' to make common ;* and 
to translate was contemptuously called txAgarixzart ; while 
Petrarch rested his fame on his Laiin poetry, and called 
his Italian nugdUu mdgam ! With us, Roger Ascham 
was the first who boldly avowed * To speak a» the common 
peopUf to think as wise men;* yet, so late as the time of 
Bacon, this great man did not consider his * Moral Essays 
as likely to last in the moveable sands of a modem lan- 

Siage, for he as anxioualy had them sculptured in the mar- 
e of ancient Rome. 'Yet what had the great ancients 
themselves done, but trusted to their own volgare 7 The 
Greeks, the finest aikd most original writers of the ancients, 
observes Adam Ferguson, * were unacmiainted with every 
language hut their own ; and if they necame learned, it 
was only by studying what they themselves had produced.* 
During fourteen centuries, whatever lay out of the pale 
of classical learning was condemned as barbarism ; in the 
mean while, however, • amidst this barbarism, another lite- 
rature was insensibly creating itself in Europe. Every 
Eople, in the gradual accessions of their vernacular genius, 
(covered a new sort of knowledge, one which m<fredeep» 
ly interested their feelings and the times, reflecting lbs 
image, not of the Greeks and the Lathis, but of themselves ! 
A sp'u^t of inquiry, originating in events which had never 
reached the ancient world, Mid the same refined taste in 
the arts of compositioo caught from the models of antiquity, 
at length raiseo tip rivals, who competed with the great 
■ocients themselves ; and Modem Literature now occu- 
Ities a space which looks to be immensi^r* coropartd with 
th9 narrow and the imperfect limits oTthe andML A 
•onplete collection of classical works, all the bees of aiH 
tii|uitj, nay be hired io a glass case; but those we 
rtiwiw flid only the milk and lumey of our youth ; to ob- 



tain the substantial nourishment of Eoropean knowledge, 
a library of ten thousand volumes will not satisfy our in- 
quirieii, nor supply our reasearches even on a single topic! 
Let not, however, the votaries of ancient literature dread 
its neglect, nor be over jmJous of their younger and Gothic 
sister. The existence uf their favourite study is secured, 
as well by its own imperishable claims, as by the staticma- 
ry intFtitutions of Europe. But one of those silent revo« 
lutions in the intellectual history of mankind, which are 
not so obvious as those in their political state, seems now 
fully accomplished. The very term * classical,* so long 
limited to the ancient authors, is now equally applicable to 
the most el«>^ant writers of eivexy literary people ; and al- 
though Latin and Greek were long characterized •■ < the 
learned languages,* yet we cannot in trath any longer con- 
cede that tliose are the most learned who are < inter Gre- 
cos Grspcistfimi, inter Latinos Latinis&imi,* any mere than 
we can reject from the class of * the learned,* those great 
writers, who^e scholarship in the ancient classics may be 
very indifferent. The modem languages now have alsc 
become learned ones, when he who writes in them is im- 
bued with their respective learning. He is a * learned* wri- 
ter who has embraced most knowledge on the particular 
subject of his investigation, as he is a * classical* one who 
composes with the greatest elegance. Sir David Dal- 
rymple dedicates his * Memorials relating to the History 
of Britain' to the Earl of Hardin icke, whom he stales 
with equal happiness and propriety, * Learned in British 
History.* ' Scholarship* has nitherto been a term reserv- 
ed for the adept in aorieni literature, whatever may be the 
mediocrity of his intellect ; but the honourable distinction 
must be extended to all great writers in modem literature, 
if we would not confound the natural sense and proprictf 
of things. 

MoJem literature may, perhaps, still be discriminated 
from the ancient, by a term it besan to be called by at the 
Reformation, that of (he New Learning.' Without sup- 
plaming the ancient, the modern must grow up with it ; the 
further we advance in society, it will more deeply occupy 
our interests; and it has already proved what Bacon, 
casting his philosophical views retrospectively and pros- 
pectively, has chserved, * that Time was the greatest of 
mnovators.* 
When Bayle projected his *Criticil Dictionary,' he 

rirobably had no idea that he was about effecting a revo- 
ution in our libraries, and founding a new province in the 
dominion of hionan knowledge ; creative genius oflen is 
itself the creature of its own age : it is but that reaction 
of public opinion, which is generally the fore-runner of 
some critical chanfe,or which calls forth some wanfo which 
sooner or later will be supplied. The predisposition for 
the various, but neglected literature, and the curious, but 
the scsttered knowledge, of the modems, which had long 
been increasing, with the speculative turn of inquiry, pre- 
vailed in Europe, when Bayle took his pen to give tho 
thing itself a name and an existence. But the sreat au- 
thors of modem Europe were not yet consecrated bengs, 
like the ancients, and their voltmoes were not read from 
the chairs oftroiversities; yet the new interests whidi had 
arisen in society, the new modes of human lifO| tho new 
spread of knowledge, the curiosity afler even the little 
things which concern us, the revelations of secret history, 
and the state papers which have sometimes escaped from 
national archives, the f>hilosophicil spirit which was has- 
tening its steps and rusing i^ new systems of thinkin% \ 
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all ahke reauired rcMarch and ciiticisra, inquirj and dis- 
cossum. Bajrie had first studied his own a(0| before he 
(are the public his ireat work. 

* If Bayle/ says Gibbon, * wrote his dictionary to empty 
the various coiiectMu be had made, without any particu- 
lar design, he could not hare cho«en a better plan. It per- 
mitted bim CTery ihinf, and obiiced him to nothing. By 
the double freeJum of a dictionary and of notes, he could 
pitch ou what articles he pleased, and say what he pleas- 
ed in those artidrs.' 

* Jacta eat aim !* exclaimed Bsyle, on the pubiicatioo of 
his dictionary, as yet dubious of the extraordinary enter- 
prise : perhaps while going on with the work, he knew not 
at times, wfauhur he was directing his course ; but we 
must tliink, Uiat in his own mind he counted on something, 
which might have been difficult even fur Bayle himself to 
have developed The author of the * Cniical Dictionary* 
had produced a voluminous labour, which, to all a{ipear- 
ance, could only rank him areoof compilers and reviewers, 
for his work is formed of such materials as they might use. 
He had never studied any science ; he confessed that he 
eould never demonstrate the first problem in Euclid, and 
to his last day ridiculed that sort oT evidence called mathe- 
matical demons: ration. He had but httle taste for classi- 
cal learning, for he quotes the Latin writers cuiiously, not 
elegantly ; and there is reason to suspect that he had en- 
tirely neglected the Greek. Even the erudition of antiquity 
usually reached him by the ready medium of some Giu'man 
Commentator. His multifarious reading was diieflv coo- 
fined to the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth coi- 
furies. With such deficiencies in his klerary ciiaracter, 
Bayle could not reasonably expect to obtain pre-eniiuenca 
in anv nngle pursuit. Hitherto his wriiings had not extri- 
cateo him from tho secondary ranks of literature, where 
Iw fbuad a rival at eveiy step ; and without his great work, 
the name of Bayle at this moment had been buried among 
hit ooiitroversia'lists, the rabid Jurieu, the cloudy Jacque- 
hit, and the envious Le Clerc ; to these, indeed, he sacri- 
ficed too many of his valuable davs, and was still answer- 
ing them, at the hour uf his deat6. Such was the cloudy 
horizon of that bright fame which was to rise over Europe! 
Bayle, intent on escaping from all beaten tracks, while 
the very materials he used pn;*mised no novelty, for all 
his knowledge was drawn from old books, opened an eccen- 
tric route, where at least he could encounter no parallel ; 
Bayle felt that if he could not stand alone, he would only 
have been an eq«ial by the side of another. Experience 
had more than once taught this mortifying lesson ; but he 
was blest with the genius which could stamp an inimitable 
ori|hnality on a folio. 

This oii^rinality seems to have been obtained in this 
manner. Tho exhausted topics of classical literature he 
. resigned as a province not adapted to an ambitious genius ; 
sciences hf rarely touched on, and hardly ever with- 
out betraying superficial knowledge, snd uvolvmg him- 
self ia absurdity : but in the history of men, in penetrat- 
ing Um motives of iheir conduct^ in cSf aring up obscure 
circuiastancvs, in detecting the strong snd the weak parts 
of him wh«i be was trying, and in the cross-examinatioo of 
the mmerous witnesses he sumroooed, he assumed at 
mwa the judge and tho advocate ! Books for him were 
pictures ch* meii*s inventions, and the histories of their 
thoughts ; for any book, whatever be its qualitv, nuist be 
considered as an experimrnt of the human mind. 

In controversies, m which he was so ambi-dexterous'— 
m the progress of the human mind, in which he was so philo- 
•ophical---furnished, too, bv his hoardine curiosity with an 
immense accumulation oT details, — skilful in the art of 
detecting falsehoods amidst truths, and weighing proba- 
bihty against uncertainty— holding tO(!vther the chain of 
argument from its first principle, to its remotest conse- 
quence— Bayle stands among those masters of the hunun 
iniellect who taught us to think, and also to unthink ! All, 
indeed, is a c>llec:ion of researches and reawnings : be 
bad the art of inetiing down his curious quotations with 
kis own subtile ideas. Ho collects every thing : |f truths, 
diey enter into history ; if fictions, into discussions : he 
>Uces the wcret bv the side of the public story : opinion 
s balanced against opinion : if bis arguments grow te- 
iious, a lucky anecdo?e or an euliveninj; tale relieve the 
blio pa^ ; and, knowing the infirmity of our nature, he 
Ncks up trivial things to amuse Ui, srhile he is grasping 
he most i^tract and ponderous. Hwaan nature in her 
Aifiing scenery, and the human nund in its eoeaotric diree- 
doM, Qp&a on'hia view; ao that an anknown ptraon or a 



worthless book, are equally objects for his speculatioo with 
the most eminent— they alike curiously instruct. Sucb 
were the materials, and such the genius of the man, whoa« 
ibllios, which seenied destined for the retired few, lie open 
on parlour tables. The men of gemus of his age sttKued 
them for instnictioo, the men of the world for their amus«>- 
ment. Amidst the mass of Acts which he has collected, 
and the enlarged views of human nature which his philo- 
sophical spirit has combined with lus researchei*, Bayle 
may be called the Shakspeare of diciiooary makers ; a 
sort of chimerical being, whose existence was not ima|pi»ed 
U> be possible before Uie lime of Bayle. 

But nis errors are votuminous as his genius ! and what 
do apologies avail ? They only account for the evil which 
they cannot alter ! 

Bayle is reproadied for carrying his speculations too 
far into the wuds of scepticism— he wrote in a distempered 
time ; he was witnessing the draganadcM and the revor*- 
tiomt of the Romish church ; and he lived amidst the Re> 
formed, or the French prophets, as we called them when 
they came over us, and in whom Sir Isaac Newton mote 
than h^ believed; these testified that they heard aoifek 
singing in the air, while our philosopher was convinced that 
he was hving among men for whom no angel would sing ! 
Bayle had left persecutors to fly to fanatics, both equaiQy 
appealing to the GKispel, but ahke untouched bv its bles- 
sedness! Hu impurities were a taste inherited from his 
fiivouriie oM writers, whose mantti seemed to sport with 
the grossness which it touched, and neither in France, nor 
at home, had the ago then attained to our moral delicacy : 
Bavie himself was a man without passions ! His trivial 



matters were an author's compliance with the bookseller's 
taste, whidi is always that of the public. His scepticism 
is said to have thrown every thmg into disorder. Is it 
more positive evil to doubt, than to dogmatise ? Even 
Aristotle often pauses with a qualifying perAsps, and the 
egotist Cicero with a modest k seems fe me. His sceptt- 
cinn has been oseftU in hiolorir, and has often shown how 
facts oniversaHy believed, ara <MNibtfiil and sometimes must 
he fidse. Bayle, it is said, is perpetwJIy contradicting 
himself; but a sceptic must dooM nis doubts ; he places 
the antidote close to the jpoisoQ, and lays the sheath bj 
the sword. Bayle has himself described one of thoss 
self-tormenting and many headed aceptics by a very nobis 
figure, ■ He was a Hydra who waa perpetually teshaf 
hmnelf.' 

The time has now come when Bayle may instmet with> 
oat danger. We have passed the ordeab he had to go 
through ; we must now consider him as the hist oiian of 
our thoughts as well as of our actions ; he dispenses the 
hterary stores of the modems, in that vast repository of 
their wisdom and their follies, which, by its onginalitjr of 
design, has made him aa author common to aU Europe. 
Nowhere shall we fhsd a rival for Bayle ! and hardlj even 
an imitator ! He coonmred himself, fur hn power of rais- 
ing up, or dispelling objections and doubts, to * the ch md. 
oumpelling Jove,' The great Leibnitz, who was himself 
a lover of his oarsa smdifio, applied a line of Virgil to 
Bayle, diaracteruing his luminous and elevated gemus : 

* Sub pedihosque vklet nubes et sidera Daphs^* 
Beneath his fiiet he views ihs donds and sura. 

cHAKAcne&isTics or bayle. 

To know Bayle as a man, we must not study him in tim 
folio Life of Des Maisesux ; whose laborious pencil, with- 
out colour, and withoot expression, loses in its indistinci- 
nen the individuabsing strokea of the portrait. Look fisr 
Bayle in his * Letters,' those true chronicles of a htormry 
man, when they solely record his own pursuits. 

The personal character of Bayle was unblemished 



by calumny— his executor, Basrage, never couM mention 
lum without tears ! With simplicity which approached to 
an mfantine nature, bat with the fortitude of^ a Stoic, oar 
literary philosopher, from his earliest days, dedicated him- 
self to fitirrature ; the great sacrifice consisted of thons 
two main objects of human pursuits — fortune and a fanu- 
ly. Many an ascetic, who has headed an order, has noc 
so religiously abstained from all worldly interests ; yet 1st 
us not imagine that there was a sullenness in hisstoicisni ; 
an icy misanthropy which shuts up the heart from its ebb 
and flow. His oomestic aficctioai through life wars I! 
vid. When his mother desired to receive his portrait, 
seat h«r a picture of his heart ! Early ia Kfo the 
Bayle was strengihenhic iisdf by a phikoopUcal 
tion to all haaiaB sraala ! 
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* I MB indeed of a dwpoeitioii neither to fear bad fortune, 
nor to have ver^ ardent desiret tor good. Yet I luee this 
tteadineff and lodiffercBce when I reflect, that jour love 
to me makes you ML §at •tvy thug that happens to me. 
It n. therefore, (Kmb thscflSiiaerition that my mi.->fortunes 
would be a torment to yon, that I wish to be happj i and 
when I think that my happiness would be all your joy, I 
should lament that my bad fortune should contmue to per- 
secute me ; though, as to my own particular interest, I dare 
promise to myieu that I sludl never be very much affected 
by R,» 

An instance oc cur r e d of those social affections in which 
a sUnc b sometimes supposed to be deficient, which might 
have aflforded a beautiuU illustration to one of our most 
elegantpoels. The remembrance of the happy moments 
which Eiayle spent when yo*mg on the borders of the river 
Auriege, a short distance from his native town of Carlat, 
where ne had been sent to recover from a fever, occasion- 
ed by an excessive indulgence in reading, induced him 
manv years aAerwards to devote an article to it in his 
' Critical Dictionary,* for the sake of quoting the poet who 
had celebrated this obscure river ; it was a * Pleasure of 
Memory !' a tender association of domestic feeling ! 

The nrst step which Bayle took in life is remarkable.— 
He dianmd hts religion and became a Catholic ; a year 
afterwards he returned to the creed of his fathers. Pos- 
terity might not have known the story had it not been re- 
corded in his Diary. The circumstance is thus curiously 
stated. 

BATLE*S DIART. 

Tears of the Tears 

Christian of roy 

JEra. age. 

IMO. Tuesday, March 19. 22 I changed my religk)n-- 

noxt day I resumed the 
study of logic 
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I returned to the reform* 
ed religion, snil made a 

Sivate abjuration of the 
ominh religion in the 
hands of four ministers ! 

His brother was one of these ministers; while a Cath- 
olic, Bayle had attempted to convert him by a letter, long 
enough to evince his sincerity : but without his subscrip- 
tion, we shoukl not have ascribed it to Bayle. 

For this vaeiilarion in his religion has Bavle endured 
bitter censure. Gibbon, who hiraMlf changed his, about 
the same * year of his ace,* and for as short a period, sar- 
castkallv observes of the first entry, that Baylo should 
have finMhed his logic before he chsnied his religion.' It 
may be retorted, that when he had leamt to reason, he 
renounced Catholicism! The true fact is, that when 
Bayle had only studied a few months at college, some 
books of controversial divinity by the Cai holies, ofierod 
many a specious argument against the reformed doctrines ; 
a yoiing stndent was easily entangled in the nets of the 
Jesuits. But their passive obedience, and their transub- 
■tantiatioo, and other stuff woven in their looms, soon 
•nabled such a man as Bayle to recover his senses. Tlie 
jproraJses snd the caresses of the wily Jesuits were reject- 
ed, and the push of tears of the brothers, on his return to 
the religion of his fathers, is one of the most pathetic in- 
cidents of domestic life. 

Bayle was willing to become an expatriated man ; to 
study from the love of study, in poverty and honour ! It 
happens sometimes that great men are criminated for their 
Boolest deeds by both parties. 

When his );rrat work appeared, the adversaries of 
Bayle reproached him with haste, while the author ex- 
pressed his Astonishment at his slowness. At first ' the 
Critical Dictionary,' consisting only of two folios, was fin- 
ished in li'tlft more than four years ; but in the life of 
Bavle this was e<)oivalent to a treble amount with man of 
ordinary application. Bayle even calculated the tim<i of 
his head-aches ; ' My megrims would have left me had it 
been in my power to have lived without study ; by them I 
lose many oays in every month'—- the fact is, that Bayle 
bad entirely given up every sort of recreation except tnat 
delicious inebriation of hn faculties, as we may term it 
for those who know what it is. which he drew 'from his 
books : we have his ayowal. * Public amusements, games, 
country jaunts, monring visits, and other recreations ne- 
cessary to many students, as they tell us, were none of 
mi hiMJanis I wasud bo tiaia oo tbem, nor in any do> 



mestic cares ; neyer soliciting for preferment, nor busied 
in any other way. I have been happily delivered from 
many occupations which were not suitable to my hu- 
mour ; and I have enjoyed the greatest and the most 
charming leisure that a man of letters could desire. By 
such means an author makes a great progress m a few 
years.* 

Ba^le, at Rotterdam, was appointed to a professorship 
of philosophy and history ; the salary was a compt^tcnce 
to his frugal life, and enabled him to publish his celebrated 
Review, which he dedicates < to the glory of llie city,' for 
iUa nobii hax otia fecit. 

After this grateful acknowledjfmenl he was unexpect- 
edly deprived of the professorship. The secret history is 
curious. AAcr a tedious war, some one amused the world 
by a chimerical ' Project of Peace,' which was much 
against the wishes and the designs of our William III.— > 
Jurieu, the head of tiro Reformed pany in Holland, a man 
of healed fancies, persuaded Williara'.i party that this 
book was a part of a secrot cabal in Europe, raised by 
Loub XIV against William IK ; and accused Bayle as 
the author and promoter of this political conffderacy. The 
ma^'titrates, who were the creatures of William, dismiss- 
ed Bayle without alleging any reason. To an ordinary 
Ehilosopher it would have seemed hard to lose his salary 
ecause his antagonist was one 

* Whose swoird is sharper than his pen.* 

Bayle only rejoiced at this emancipation, and quietly 
returned to his Dictionary. His feelings on this occasion 
he has himself perpetuated. 

* The sweetness and repose I find in the studies in 
which I have engaged myself, and which are my delight, 
will induce me to remain in this ciry, if I am allowed to 
continue in it, at least till the printing of my I>ictinrtary 
is finished ; for my presence is aosolutely necevsai^ to the 
place where it is printed. I am no lover of money, nor 
of honours, and would not accept of any invitation, should 
it be made to me ; nor am I fond of iliu disputes and ca- 
bals, and nrofe^sorial snariings, which reign in all our aca- 
demies : Canam mihi et Mune.* He was indeed so charm- 
ed bv quiet and independence, that he was continually re- 
fusing the most magnificent offers of patronage : from 
Count Guiscard, the French ambassador; hut particulariy 
from our English nobility. The Earls of Shaftesbury, of 
Aibermarle, and of Huntingdon, tried every solicitation to 
win him over to reside with them as th^fir friend ; and loo 
nice a sense of honour induced Bavle to refuse the Duke 
of Shrewsbury's gift of two hundred guineas for thn dedi- 
cation of his dictionary, ' 1 have so often ridiculed dedications 
that I must not risk any,' was the reply of our philosopher. 

The only complaint which escaped from Bayle was the 
want of books ; an evil particularly frit during his writing 
the ' Critical Dictionary;' a work which should have been 
composed not distant from the shelves of a public library. 
Men of classical attainments, who are studying about 
twenty authors, snd chiefly for their style, can mrm no 
conception of the state of famine to which an ' helluo lib- 
ronim ' is too often reduced in the new sort of study which 
Bayle founded. Taste when once obtained may ae said 
to be no acouiring faculty, and must remain stationary ; 
but Knowleo^TQ is of perpetual ^wth, and has infinite oe- 
mands. Ta.^te, like an artificial canal, winds through a 
beautiful country; but its borders are confined, and its 
term is limited ; Knowledge navieates the ocean, and is 
perpetually on voyages of discovery. Bayle often crieves 
over the scarcity, or the want of books, £y which he was 
compelled to leave many things uncertain, or to take them 
at second hand : but he lived to discover that trusting to 
the reports of others, was too often suffftrini; the blind to 
lead the blind. It was this circumstance whidi induced 
Bayle to declare, that some works cannot be written in the 
country, and that the metropolis only can supply the wants 
of the literary man. Plutarch has made a similar confes- 
sion ; and the ekier Pliny who had not i^o many volumes to 
turn over as a modern, was sensible to the wants of books, 
for be acknowledges that there was no book so bad by 
which we might not profit. 

Bayle's peculiar vein of research and skill in difcus- 
sion first appeared in his * Pennies sur la Comete.' In 
December, 1680. a comet had appeared, and the public 
yet tremUed At a portentniia meteor, which they still ima- 
gined was connected with some forthcomine and terrible 
event! Perrons as curious as they were terrified teased 
Bayle by their inquiries, but resisted all bis arguoaota* 
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Tbej found many ihin^ more than argumrnta in hit aniufl- j 
ing yolumea : * I am not one uf the aumuri by profegi ion/ { 
says Bsyle, in giving an account uf the mcihcHl he meant , 
to pursue, ' who follow a serieit of viewy ; who first project i 
they subject, then divide it into bonks ami chaptent, and ; 
who only choose to work on the ideas they have planned. | 
I, for my part, give up all claims to authurathip, and shall < 
chain myself tu no sucli servitude. I cannot meditate with < 
much regularity on one subject ; I am too fond of ctiange. | 
I often wander frum the subject, and jump intu places of 
which it might be difficult to ^ uem the way out ; so that I 
ahall make a l«anwd doctor who looks for method quite un- 
pati«nt with roe.' The work is imiced full of curiosities 
and aneedotes, with many critical ones concerning history. 
Aft fint it found an eatiy entrance into France, as a sim* 
E^e account of comuts ; but when it was discovered that 
BayleS comet had a number of fienr tails coneemine the 
French and the Austrians, it aooo became as terrinc as 
the comet itself, and was prohibited ! 

Bayle*8 'Critique generate de fhistoire du Calvinbroe 
par le Pere Maimbourc,* had more pleasantry than bitter. 
ness, eicept to the palate of the vindictive Father, who 
waa of too hot a constitution to relish the delicacy of our 
author** wiu Maimbourg stirred up all the intrigues he 
could rouse to get the Critioue burnt by the hangman at 
Paris. The lieutenant of tne police, Dc la Reynie, who 
was among the many who did not dislike to see the Father 
corrected by Bayle, delayed' this execution from time to 
time, till there came a final order. This lieutenant of the 
police was a shrewd fellow, and wishing to put an odium 
on the bigoted Maimbourg, allowed the urascible Father to 
write the proclamation himself with all the violen«% of an 
enraged author. It is a curioiii specimen of one who evi- 
dentfy wuhed to bum hit brollier with his book. In this 
curious p«t>clamatian, which has been preserved as a litera- 
ry curiosity, Bayle's ' Critique* is declared to be defamato- 
ry and calumnious, abound mg wifh seditious forgeries, per- 
nicious to ail good subjects, and therefore is condemned to 
be torn to pirces, and burnt at thi> Place de Crrve. All 
printers and books^llrrs are forbidden to print, or to sell, 
or disperse the said aboininable hook, under pain of death ; 
and all oth«*r per<on$. of what quxUtv or conoitittu soever, 
are to undergo the penalty of exemplary puni^Khment. De 
le Reynie must have smiled on submissively receiving this 
effusion frum our enraged author ; and to punish Maim- 
bourg in the only way he could contrive, and to do at the 
same time the greatest kindness to Bayle, whom he ad- 
mired, he dispersed three thousand copie»«f this proclama- 
tion to be posted up thrr^ugh Paris : the alarm and the cu- 
riosity were simultaneous ; but the latter prevailed. Every 
book collector ha«tened to procure a cony so terrificaljy de- 
nounced, and at the same time so amusing. The author 
cfthe * Livres conilamn^ au feu* might havo insert -d this 
anecdote in his collertion. It may be worth adding, that 
Maimbourg always affected to say that he had never read 
Bayle^ ivork ; but he afterwanfs confcss^ed to Menage, 
that ha wald not help valuing a bonk of such runovity. 
Jurieuwta to jealous of its success, that Beanval nttnbutKS 
hia peraonal natred of Bayle to our young philosopher 
OTerwiadowing that veteran.' 

The taste for literary h)<(tory we owe to Bayle ; and ^e 
great interest he communicated to these rrsearches spread 
in the national tastes of Europe. France has been always 
the riefaest in these gtores, but our acquisitiftns have been 
lapid ; and Johnson, who delighted in th^m. elevated their 
wieam and their end, by the> ethical pHili<R<iphy and the 
epirit of criticism which lie awoke. With Bayle. indeed, 
hit minor works were the seed-pbts ; but his great Dic- 
tiottary opened the fiiiMl. 

It it curious, however, to detect the difficulties of early 
attempts, and the rodi ff ere n t success which sometimes at- 
tends them in their first slate. Bayle, to lighten the fa* 
tigue of oorrectinf the second ediuon of his Dictionary, 
wrote the first volume of 'Maponses aux Questions d*un 
Provincial,* a supoosititious correspondence with a country 
gentlenum. It was a work of mere literary rurinsiiy, ami 
«r a bettet description of miwellaneous writing than that 
of the prevalent fashion of giving thoughts and nrmximt, 
and fanciful charactfrs, and idle stories, which had satiated 
the public taste : however the book was not well received. 
He atlribut«>s the public caprim tn hb prodigality oTitera- 
ry anecdotes, and other mi»Wi« titermimt and his frequent 
Molatioat! but he defends himself with tkill. * It is against 
Uw aatore ef things to pretend that in a work to prove and 
' ap CMlt, an author tbookl only oako ate oif hiaomi 



thoughts, or that he oughi to quoti* very seldum. 1 bote 
who vav, that the work dues not sufHi.ienilv interest the 
piibhc, are doubtless in the ri^ht; but an author cannoc 
interet^t the public exceiil he discu^^st-s moral or political 
subjects. All others with vihich men of letters till their 
bouks are useleta to the I'Ublic and we ouj^ht to con- 
sider ihem as only a kind of iVdiIiv nounslimeiit in ihera 
stives; hut which, hi>wevt-r, gratify the curiosity ofmany 
readers, accofdiitg to the diversities of their tasti-s. Whai 
i:* there fur example, lc:ts interesting to the public than 
the Bibliotkitpte Choine of Coloinies (a small bibliograpf.i 
cal work ;) vet is that work looketi on as excellent in its 
kind. I could mention other works which are rea:l, though 
containing nothing which intt>rests the public* Two yean 
after, when he resumed these letters, he changed his plan ; 
he became more argumt'ntative, and more sparing of lite- 
rary and historical articles. We have now c» rtainly ob- 
tained more decided notions of the nature of this Kpeciee 
of composition, and treat such investigations with in<:re 
skill ; still they are ' caviare to the multitude.' An accu- 
mulation of dry facts, without any exertion of ta^te or dis- 
cussion, fcmns but the barren and obscure diligence of 
title-hunters. All things which come tn the nader with- 
out having first passed through the mind, as well a^ ihe 
pen of the writer, will be still open to the fatal objectidn of 
msane industry raging with a depraved appetite for trash 
and cinders ; and mis is the line of demarcation which will 
for ever separate a Bayle from a Prosper Marclmnd, and 
a Warton from a Ritson : the one roust be satisfied ro be 
ustfiil, but the other wUl not fail to lieligh'. Ycr s(mii«» 
thing must be alleged in favour of those who n.ay some- 
times indulge renearches too minutely ; perhaps (lure is a 
point beyond which nothing remains hui useless curiositv ; 
yet this too may be relative. The pleasure of thene pur- 
suits ia only tasted by those who are accustomed to them, 
and whose employments are thus converted into amuse- 
ments. A man of fine genius, Addison relates, tra!iif d up 
in all the polite studies of antiquity, upon being ob!ig«'d fo 
search into several rolls and records, at first (onnd ihis a 
very dry and irksome emplovment; yet he ast^ured me, 
ihat at last he took an incredible pleasufe in it, and pre- 
ferred it even to the reading of Virgii and Cicero. 

As for our Bayle. he exhibits a perfect model oi the real 
literary character. He, with the secret alchymy of human 
happiness, extracted his tranquillity out of the hn^cr metaU, 
at the cost of his ambition and his fortune. Throughout 
a voluminous work, he experienced the enjojpient of per- 
petual acquisition and delight ; he obtained glory, and ht- 
endured persecution. He died as he had lived, in the 
same uninternipied habits of composition ; for with hie 
dying hand, and nearly speechless, he sent a fresh proof 
to the printer ! ,. 

CICERO VIEWED At ▲ COLLCCTNU 

Mr Fuseli, in the introduction to the seoond part of his 
Lectures, ha« toucheil on the character of Cicero, respect- 
ing hi;* knowledge and feeling of Art, in a manner which 
excites our curiosity. * Though,* fays that eloquent lec- 
turer, * Cicent seems to have had as little natiit tasU for 
painting and sculpture, and even less than he had taste for 
poetry, he had a conception of Nature, «nd with his usual 
acumen frequently scattered useful hints and pertint-nt 
obeervalions. For many of these he might iirobahly be 
indebted to Hortenoiu*:, with whom, though his rival in 
eloquence, he lived on terms of familiarity, and who was a 
man of declared 'aste, and one of the first collectors of the 
time,* The inqiiirv may amuse, to trace the prr-grefs of 
Cicero's taste for the vrorksofart; which was probably a 
late, but an ardent pursuit with this celebrated man ; and 
their actual enjoyment seems with him rather to have been 
connected wi-h some future plan of life. 

Cicern. when about forty three vears of age, seems to 
have projected the formation of a library and a collection 
of antiquities, with the remote intention of secession, and 
one day stea'ing away from the noisy honours of the re- 
pub'ic. Although that great man remained too long a 
victim to his political ambition, yet at all times his natural 
dispositions would break out, and amidst his public avoca* 
tions he often anticipated a time when life would be un- 
varied without uninienupted repose : but repose, destitute 
of the ample fu-niture. and even of the luxuries of a mind 
occupying itself in literature and art, would only for him 
have opened the repose of a desert ! It was rather hit 
provident wisdom than tbeir actual enjoyment, which m- 
duced him, at a boned period of hit life, to accmiQlata 
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from all parts, books, and aCatiiea, and curiosities, witliout 
uumber; in a word, to bocomc^ according to the term, too 
oflen misapplied and misconceived among us, for it is not 
always understood in an honourable sense, a collector ! 

Like other later ooUectmrs, Cicero often appears ardent 
to possess what he was not able to command ; sometimes 
he entreats, or cireuUously negociates, or is planning the 
future means to secure the acquisitions which he thirsted 
after. He is repeatedly soliciting his literary friend Atticus 
to keep his books for him, and not to dispose of his coUec- 
t'lojM on any terms, however earnestly the bidders may 
crowd ; and, to ke«p his patience in good hope (for Atli- 
ciis imagined his collectiun would exceed the price which 
Cicero cuuld afTord,^ he desires Atticus not to despair of 
hxA being able to make them his, for that he was saving all 
his rents to purchase these books for the relief of his 
old ace. 

This projected library, and collection of antiouitiek, it 
was the mtention of Cicero to have placed in his favourite 
villa in the neighbourhood of RonK-, whose name, conse- 
crated by limp, now proverbially describes the retirement 
of a man of elegant taittes. To adorn his villa at Tuscn- 
luni formed the day .dreams of iIum man of genius ; and his 
pa.<<!>ion broke out in all the enthusiasm and impatience 
which so frec]»vntly characterize the modem collector. 
Not only Atticus, on whose fine taste he could depend, but 
every one likelv to increase his acquisitions, was Cicero 
prrseculing witli entreaties, on entreaties, with the sediic- 
tii>n of large prices, and with the expectation, that if the 
orator ana cnioiiil wuiild submit to accept any bribe, it 
vi'Duld hardly be refused in the shape of a manusciipt or a 
statue. ' In the nam** of uur frit^mlsliip,' itays Ciccr**, ad- 
drf.<{sing Atticus, ' AufTer nothing in c«rape voii of what- 
ever you find curious or rare.' When Atticus infurmiid 
him that he should send him a fine statue, in whioh the 
hi'.vis of Mercury and Minerva were united together, 
CViccro. with the euthuifia^fn of a maniacal idver of ilie urp- 
F-nt day, finds every objt-ct which is uncommon the very 
tl'.in:! fi>r whi''li ho has a proper place. ' Your discovery 
i>> adinirsble. and tho statue you mention seems to have 
b^en ma<l'? purposely for my rabiii'^t.' Then follows an 
emlanaiion of t*ie mysterr of this allegorical statue, which 
expressed the happy union of exercise and study. 'Con- 
tinue.' hr. adds, * to collect for nie, as you have promised, 
in OS great a quantity a» poitnbU, morsels of this kind.' 
( ■icf'ro, Ilka other collectors, may be suspected not to have 
been ynry difficult in his choice, and for him the curious 
was not |e«s valued than the beauiifiil. The mind and 
temp#'r of Cicero were of a robust and philosop'iical cayt, 
not t/io subject to the tortures of those whose morbid ima- 
If.-nation and delicacy of taste touch on infirmity. It is. 
however, amusing to observe this great man, actuated by 
all the fervour and joy of collecting. ' I have paid your 
aeent — as Toa ordered, for the Me^aric statues — send me 
as many <m them as you can, arul a» noon as poiriUe^ wijih 
any others which you think proper for the place, and to 
my taste, and goocl enough to please yours. You cannot 
imagine how greatly my pasnon inrrrasfs for this nort of 
things ; it is siich that it may appear ridiculout in the eyes 
of many ; hut you are my friend, and will only think' of 
saMsfving my wishes.' Again — * Purchase for me, with- 
out thinking further, all that you discover of rarity. Mjr 
friend, do not spare my purse.' And, indeed, in 'another 
place he loves Atticus both for his promptitude and cheap 
pnrchases : TV mtUtum amannUf quod ta (^ te dUigenUrf 
pmvoque eurata nmt. 

Our collectors may not be displeased to discover at their 
lif ad so venerable a persouaee as Cicero ; nor to sanction 
their own feverish thirst and panting impatience with all 
the ripture^ on the day of possession, and the * saving of 
rents' to afford commanding prices— by the authority of 
the greatest philosopher of aniiquity. 

A fact is noticed in this article which requires eliicida^ 
tion. In the life of a true collector, the selling of his books 
is a sinc\ilar incident. The truth is, that the elegant friend 
of Cieero, residing in the literary city of Athens, appears 
to have enjoyed but a moderate income, and may be said 
to have traded not only in books, but in gladiators, whom 
he let out, and also charged interest for the vsq of his mo- 
n#»y ; circumstances which Cornelius Nepos, who gives 
an account of his landed property, has omitted, as, pt rhaps, 
not well adapted to heighten the interesting picture which 
he gives of Articos, but which the Abb^ MongauU has de- 
tected in his curious notes on Cicero's leUers to Atticus. 
b k eertain that be emplojedhia alayea, wiio, *lo thefooU 



boy,' as Middleton expresses himself, were all literary and 
skilful scribes, in copying the works of the best autbi»rB fur 
his own use ; but the duplicates were sold, to the common 
profit of the master and the slave. The state of hterature 
among tho ancients may be paralleled with that of the age 
of our first restorers of learning, when printing was not yet 
established ; then Boccaccio, and Petrarch, and such men, 
were collectors, and zealously occupied in the manual la- 
bour of transcription ; immeasurable was the delight of 
that avariciousness of manuscript, by which, in a certain 
given time, the possessor, with an unwearied pen, coukl 
enrich himself by his copy ; and this copy an estate would 
not always purchase ! Besides that a manuscript selected 
by Atticus, or copied by the hand of Boccaccio and Pe- 
trarch, must have risen in value, associating it with the 
known taste and judgment of the collector. 

THE HISTORY OP THK CAKACCIS. 

The congenial histories of literature and of art are ac- 
companied by the same periodical revolutions ; and none 
is more interesting than that one which occurs in the de- 
cline and corruption of arts, when a single mind retuniing 
to right principles, amidst the degenerated race who had 
fomaken tht-m, seems to create a new epoch, and leaches 
a servile race once more how to invent ! These epochs are 
few, but are easily distinguished. The human mmd is ne- 
ver stationary ; it advances or it retrogrades ; having 
reached its meridian pomt, when the hour of perfection 
has gone by, it must verge to its decline. In all Art, per- 
fection lapses into that weakened stale too of^en digni- 
fied as classical imitation ; but it sinks into mannerism, and 
wanrons into HHectation, till it shoots out into fantastic 
novejiies. When all languishes in a state of mediocrity, 
or is deformed by false tastes, then is reserved for a for- 
tunate genius the glory of restoring another golden age of 
invention. The history of the Caracci family serves as 
an admirable illustration of such an epoch, while the per- 
sonal characters of the three Caraccis throw an additional 
interest over this curious incident in the history of the 
works of genius. 

The establishment of the famous ocoodnme, or school of 
painting, at Bologna, which restored the art in the last 
stage of degeneracy, originated in the profound meditations 
of Lodovico. There was a happy boldness in the idea ; 
but its great singularity was that of discovering those men 
of genius, who alone could realize his ideal conception, 
amidst his own family drcle ; and yet tliese were men 
whose opposite dispositions and acquirements could hardly 
have given any hope of mutual assistance ; and much less 
of melting together their minds and their work in such uni- 
ty of conception and execution, that even to oar days they 
leave tlie critics undetermined which of the Caraccis to 
prefer ; each excelling the other in some pictorial quality. 
OAen combining together in the same picture, the minded 
labour of three painters seemed to proceed from one pallet, 
as their works exhibit whidi adorn the churches of Bolo^ 
na. They still disputed about a pictinv, lo ascertam 
which of the Caraccis painted it ; and stiB one prefers 
Lodovico for his grandioeita, another Agoitiiio for his in- 
vention, and others Annibale for his vigour or hii grace.* 

What has been told of others, happened to Lodovico Ca- 
racci in his youth ; he struggled with a mind tardy in its con- 
ceptions, so that he gave no indications of talent ; and was 
apparently so inept as to have been advised by two mas- 
ters to be satisfied to grind the colours he ought noC Qlliefw 
wise to meddle with. Tintoretto, from friendship, abort- 
ed him to chsnge his trade. * This sluggishnlMa of litel- 
lect did not proceed,' observes the sagacious Lami, 'from 
any deficiency, but from the depth of his penetrating mind ; 
early in life (le dreaded the ideal as a rock on which m 
many of his contemporaries had been shipwrecked.' His 
hand was not blest with precocious facility, became hia 
mind was unsettled about truth itself; he was still seeking 
for nature, which he could not discover in those wretched 
mannerists, who boasting cTtheir freedom and expedition 
in their bewildering tastes, which they called the ideal, 
relied on the diplomas and honours obtained by intrigue or 
purchase, which sanctioned their follies in the eyes of the 
multitude. • Lodovico,' says Lanzi, ' would first satisfy hit 
own mind on everv line : lit* would not paint till paintmg 
well became a habit, and till habit produced facility.' 

Lodovico then sought in other cities for what He could 
not find at Bohtgna. He travelled to inspect the woriu of 
the elder nuwtere ; he meditated oo all their details ; be 

* Land, Siorla ?ittcrica, V. 60. 
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"ha* Ihe poel.ehiDtrd their pri 



Sclml i which, br Klenint ih. beiuilea. mtrrnliw Uie IKnkn^ Ibo htmirtf t^'lefuliy celet 

^;!^X1^\:t::::T'SSf^:^C"»:':^.i''':- >■"•■ Aenrio«,MO^ha.beent,.n.milTed.„ 
aiit ^tea. .ttemtittfl to l^irm a perfect vTMem.' He achnow- Aioatino lib r the ancient leei*]Btnr« conHimta 

»w*f^li^ii^kVatn |™ibTelMj^KeTSi"IIiIhIJ."^' I """" ™ no" -'" '■"''">. •"«' Mr. Fi.-eli 

nitic Ihrfflt nv a mnntMlliK il vatnnnKdkanlcal ImHukm I '<■" pnaerred ii m their leelun-.. Thii •infill 
tbaCariKlihifiririirdtnatiirsandinimeiabirqiiilij nu- ' ' 
iNail. and xecnndn II aMIn BleiHD* la pn^a laa llHTMdtl'iiie. 
« and narmh. ■ Wheiher.' 



_i. hi ii-iWnt rtia p-'feniitna 'I. . , ,. 

Ihar. wbirh I railHr hniv. we look fnnhw In ibe arle 
den Bpnn niir nwn ninliee after nature -. whlrliaTer oi 
plaiii th' nntl-m mitV flu nn.' fcr It. nn. Thti. ihrc 
lliim^.DiiFr>vi-*.r«-II.an-- ' ■ " 

oT Ihe Canrrri i>I.<ti m a men imiiiiuna at ina 
bM L*nri. In itn<=iMinK lAtneinn rrolen, li] 
•r««p(<'Tinletti-i* ■■ »— i — ■ -- 

ofSTI^ 



depreciated: I.an 
poetics,' Mr Pueli 






pnen.' ConaNleied a> a dijacliTe and deiorip. 
n poem, no loTer cf art. whn hiareet read il.will c-ire 
repeat il till he hae (M it br heart, tn thii academy 

i not nnlate tbe rnrnlilt pr^eipW of an'; fer, thniif h 
e rnii« bare oniallv deacribed the charairler of tliia 
w idioDl ta h»". be*ii an imilalion of ihe precediii[ 
e», it Hai their finl principte lo be prided by nature, 
* D'lrpotlUa, Tka din Fainna, n. 41~4BI 
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and their ovrn dispontioos ; and if ibeir Minter was defv 
cicDt in originality, it wai not ibe fAult ofthia academy, to 
much as of the aieadeaician. In diiiictilt doubts they had 
re&turae to Lodunco, whom Lan» d<><icnb«ii io his srhooi 
hka Homer amon;; tho Gret- k*, foa$ lAjrcMorum proi'ouad 
m every paint tny. Even the recreaiiuns of the pupils were 
conirivcil Kt k«-ep their mind and hand io ex^fcise ; in their 
walks «kfiching landdcapcii from nature, or amusiiv; fhcm- 
sekes wi!n wliai thn Jtuiians call CanaKturat a term of 
larc:e !<i;;nificaiion ; for it tncludea naoy torts oTgrulesque 
inveniioiiA, whimiiral incongruities, uvtch as thoso ara- 
be<qii«>:i found ai tL'rf.iUneum, wheroAndiises, ^neas, 
and A'<can:u9, are burie«qut*d by heads of apes and pigs, 
or Anon, \viih a grotesque m>iiiun, is stradilliog a great 
trout : nr like that iudir.MUM parody which came irom the 
hand nC Titi.m, in a playful hour, when he sketched the 
Laocoon Mhoyo three fi»ures cunymt of apes. Annibale 
had a fH'CuIiar fudlity in iliuse iiirongruouo inventions, an<i 
even the severe Leonardo da Vtnci coMldered them as 
useful exercise;*. 

S>ich wa« the academy founded by the Caracci ; and 
Lo.loviro lived to realizu his project IB the reformation of 
art, and witue^^cd the 9ch<M)l of Bolugna llounshmg al'resh 
when nil the oihem had fallen. The great masttrs of this 
last oiHxrh of Italian psintin|( were their |>apils. Such 
were D intinnichmo, who arcnniing to the expr**iutioD of 
Bellori, (ff/inea gli animi, roioritee ia vitft; he drww the 
soul and coloured life.* A'bano, whcMte grace distinguinh- 
«« liim as (hn Anaf*reon of painting ; Giiido, whose touch 
wax all be.iu:y and dflinicy, and, as Paitteri deKs!h:fu!iy 
expresse^i it, * whoni; faees came from Paradine ;*t a scholar I 
of whom his master became jealous, while Amnbalo, 10 I 
deoros^ Gindo, patrnnixi'd Demenichino; and eveo the ' 
wise Lodovico could not dissimula'e the fuar of a new com- \ 
peiitor in a pupil, and to mortify Guidu, preferred Guerci- 
no, who trod in another path. Lanfranco closes this glo- 
rious \\9\, who:«e freedom and grandeur for their full display 
reuuirvd the am^ile (ielii of Kumo va^i history. 

The iiern-t hisiory of ihiM Arcoflemia forms an illustra- 
tion ft-tr that chapter 011 ' I<iler.ary jL-aloiisy' which I have 
writt-in in ' The Literary Character.* Wu'have seen even 
the gentle Lodovico mfected by ii ; but it raged in the 
breant of Anninale. Careleit.<« of fortune as they were 
through life, and freed from the bonds of matrimony, that 
thev mi^ht wholly devote themselves to all the eDthusiaxm 
of their art, they lived together in the perpetual intercourse 
of their thoughts ; and even at their meal^ laid on their ta- 
ble I heir crayon9 and their papers, so that any motion or 
gesture which occurred, as worthy of picturing, was in- 
stantly sketcheJ. Annibale caufiht something of the ctiti- 
oal taite of Agoittino, learned to work more slowly, and to 
finish with more perfectioD. while his inventions were en- 
riched bv the elevated ihouchts and erudiion of Agos:ino. 
Yet a circumstance which happened in the academy be- 
trayed the mordacity aitd envy of Annibale at the superior 
accomplt<hments oif hit more learned brother. While 
A«o<iiiio was describing with great eloquence the beauties 
of the Laocoon, Annibale approached the wall, and 
snatchin; up bin rrayrms, drew the marvellous figure with 
such perfection, that the spectators gazed on it in asion- 
iRhm^'nt. Alluding Io his brother's lecture, the proud artist 
disdainfully obvurvtui, ' Poets paint with words, but paints 
er.* only with their pencils.** 

The brothers could neither live together nor endure ab. 
sence. Many yearw iticir life wa9 one continual struggle 
and mortification ; and Ago«tiiio often sacrificed his geni- 
us to pacify the j«a!ousy, of Annibale, by relinquishing his 
pallet to resume those exquisite encravings, in which he 
corrected the faulty outlines of the masters whom he copi- 
ed, so that Ins engravings are more perfect than their 
originals. T«> this unhappy circumstance, observes Lan- 
zi, we must attribute the loss of so many noble compo^i- 
tton^ which otherwise Agoetino, equal in genius to tho 
other Caraccis. hail loft us. The jealmisy of Annibale, at 
lenirth for ever tore them asunder. Lodovico happened not 
to be with thein when they were engaged in paintmg togeth- 
er the Fame^an gallery at Rome. A rumour spread that 
in theii^ present combined labour the engraver had excelled 
the pain'er. This Annibale couM not forgive ; he raved 
■t the bile of the serpent : wonis could not mollify, nor 
kindness any loncer ap^iease that puriiirbed spirit ; neither 
Ibe huroihating forbearance of Ago5tino, the counsels of 

♦ Bellori, Le Vlw do PIttori. fcc, 
t Pa^peri, Viie de PIttori. 
I D* ArctarlUe, IL aOL 



the wine, nor the mediation of the treat. Thej aepvated 
for ever ! a separation in which iLej both langi^ibed| tiD 
Ago*iino, broken hearted, sunk into an early gmvo, 
! and Annibale, now brothcriess, loot half his genios ; his 
' great invention no longer aocompanied him-— for Agostino 
was not by hw side !♦ Afier sufllering many vexations, and 
preyed 00 by his evil temper, Annibale was deprived of 
his senses. 

An XirOLISH ACADEMT OF LITXm4TVRX.t 

We have Royal Societies for Philosophers, for Anti- 
quaries, and for Artists^ — none for Men oTLetters ! The 
lovers of philological studies have regreUed the want of an 
I asylum since the days of Anne, when the vstaUiahnent 
I of an English Academy of Literature was deaigned; but 
I political changes occurred which threw out a literary ad- 
I miiiiitration. France and luly have gloried in great 
national academies, arid even in provinciafones. WiUi us 
the cu.-iuus hiiiory and the fate of the societies at Spald- 
ins, Stauifiird, and Peterborough, whom th'^ir zealous 
founder bved to see sink into country clubs, is that of roost 
ofourruro/ attempts at hierarv academies! The Man- 
chester Society hail but an ambiguous existence, and that 
ot Exeter expired in its birth. Yet that a great purpose 
may be obtained by an inconsiderable number, the hMorr 
of' the Society fur the Encouragement of Arts, Manulae. 
, tures,* &c, may prove ; for that originally coiisislod onlr 
of twelve perMint brought together with great difficulty, 
and neiihir dii(iin>;uijiht^ for their ability nor theu- rank. 
I The oppont'n's to the eKtablivhment of an academy ia 
this country may urge, and find Bruyere on their side, that 
no corporkte body generates a single man of genius ; no 
Milton, no Hume, no Adam Smith will spring out of an 
academical community, however they may partake of one 
common labour. Ol' the fame, too, shared among the 
many, the individual feels his portion too contracted, be- 
sides that ho will often suffer by comparison. Literature, 
with u!«, ixisis indfoendent of patronage or association.— 
We have <lone well without an academy ; our dicti<ioary 
and our siyie have been polished by individuals, and not 
by a spcitly. 

The advi»caies for such a literary institution may reply, 
that in what has been advanced against it, we may perhaps 
find rnorc glory than profit. Had an academy been 
established »n this country, we should have possessed all 
our present ailvantages with the peculiar ones of such an 
institution. A series of volumes composed by the learned 
of Enjiland, had rivalled the precious * Memoirs of tho 
French Academy ;' probably more philosophical, and more 
congenial to our modts of'thinking! The congregating 
spirit creates hy its sympathy ; an intercourse exists be- 
tween its members, wfjich had not otherwise occurred ; hi 
this attritiiin of minds the torpid awakens, the timid is embol- 
dened, and the secluded is called forth ; to contradict, and 
to b<i con'radicted. is the privilege and the source of know- 
ledge. Those original ideas, hints and suggestions which 
some literary m«*n sometimes throw ottt, ooco «r twice 
during their whol^ lives, might here be p ru a ciK d; and if 
endowed with siiHicieni funds, there are iinportant labours, 
which surpass the means and industry of^lbe individual, 
which wiriild be more advantageously formed by such hter- 
ary iinionii. 

An academy of literature can only succeed by the same 
means in which ori'.onatrd all siirJi academies->among in- 
dividuals themselveK ! It will not be 'by the favour of 
the MANY, but by the wisdom and energy of the few.' 
It is not even in the power of Royalty to create at a word 
what can only be ft*rmed by the co-operation of the work- 
men thomsf-lvos. and of the great taskmaster, Time ! 

Such in*tiriitinns have sprung from the same principle, 
and have followed the same march. It was from a pri- 
vate meeting that » The French Academy* derived its 
origin ; and the true beginners of that celebrated institu- 
tion assuredly had no forenght of the object to which their 
conferences tended. Sereral literary friends of Paris, 
finding the extent of the city occasioned much loss of 

• Mr FossN desolbes the f allery of the Famese palace at a 
work of unifbrm vtgonr of exenition. rhich nochhig csn equal 
but its imbecility ami incongruity of conception. This oefl- 
cieocy in Annibale was always rendily supplied by the taste 
and leamins of Agostino ; th^ vigour of Annibale was deficient 
both in lu'nfniiilicy and correa invniinn. 

t Long afkcrihbenit:le wascompowd, a Roval Academy of 
Literature has been project i^l ; wiih ihe state oj^its existence, I 
am unacquaimed. It has occasioned no aksraikin in thm rs* 
scare hes. 
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II. lu! itt ibeir \uiu, a{rr«d to meet oo a tu«d day every 
wck, and cbiMe Cuurai'* re«ideDce w cenirtcal. They 
inrt lor lh« purpoiM of general omivercatmo, or to walk 
lu<.euier, or, whai wa« not ka«i Mociaj, lo |Muriake in some 
reirtf»hing coUatuin. Aii being Uterary men, thoao who 
were aultaum subuuileU iheir new works lo thu ftieadl^ 
auctviy, who, without jealousy or malice, freely commiini- 
CttiL-dlheu' stricture*; the 'wurka were improved, the 
auiiiors were delighted, and the critics were honest ! Such 
w«t the happy Uc of the members of this private society 
durmg three or iVmr years. Peiisson, the earliest historian 
of the French Aca^my, has delightfully described it : 
• It was such that now,' when they speak of these first 
davs of the academy, they call it the golden age, during 
wbicb, with L«i the innocence and freedom of that fortunate 
period, without pomp and n<Mse, and without any other 
laws than those of friendship they enjoyed together all 
which a society of nunds, and a rational Ufe, can yield of 
whatever sevens md charms.* 

They were hiqMiy, and they resolved to be silent ; nor 
was this bond and compact of friendship violated, till one 
of them, Malleville, secretary of Marshal BaM(inipiere« 
beine anxkiui that his friend Faret, who had just printed 
his VHamntU JVoaune, which he had drawn from the fam- 
ous * II Cortigiano*ol Castiglioue, should profit by all their 
opinioBS, procured his admis*ioii to one of their confer- 
ences ; Faret presented them with his bo^>k, heard a great 
deal concerning the nature of his woik, was charmed by 
their kterary commimicatioiis, and returned home readv to 
burst wiih the secret. Could the society hope that oli^s 
wouM be more faithful than they had been to themselves ? 
Faret happt'ned to be one of ilio^c huiithearted men who 
are communicative in the degree in which they are grete> 
ful, and he whispered the s<'cret lo De» Marc ts and to 
Boisrobert. The first. a« soon as he heard of such a lite- 
rary senate, used erery effort to cppear he lure them and 
read the first volume d his * Ariaiir :* Boisrobert, a man 
of disiinciion, and a comniou tnend to tnrm all. could not 
be refused an aumiscion ; he admired the frankne^^s of their 
mutual criucijunw. The socif.y besides, wa> a new ob- 
ject; and hw daily biijineii» «a& tn furi:ish aji amuMn^ 
story to his patron Kicheii»u. The cardinal minister 
wa» very literary, and apt to be so flipped in his hours of 
retirement, that the phy»iciau dixiared, that * a.l hii* drugs 
were of no avail, uuieAS his ^laiieiit mixed with them a 
drarhm of B>iisrulHTt.' lu one of lho>e foniinate mo- 
ments, when the cardinal was * in the vein.' Bi>isrob^rt 
painted, with the v^armest hues, this rt:i:ion of literary fe- 
licity, of a small, happy society formed i.-f rritics and au- 
thors! The minister, who was ever run^icering things 
in that particular aspect which might tend to hut own glory, 
instantly asked Boisrobftrt, whether this private meeting 
would not like to be cunstiiuied a public boiiy, and esta- 
biiiih Itself by letter* patent, olfermi; them his prutection. 
The flatterer of tb« nini«:er was nverjiHrd, and executed 
■the important mission: bu; n»>i one of iiie nicnibert: »har«-d 
in the rapture, wlule some regretted an honour wl'.ich wc-uld 
only disoirb the sweetness ami fainiliariiy of their inter- 
■course. Malleville, whose inai^ier wa« a prisoner in the 
Bastile, and Serisay, the inltmiant cf the Diike of Rfiohe- 
fbucault, who was in diiterace at cuur;, loudly protested, in 
lhcst%le of an opt>osiiioii party. a):aii-»i the proiectit'n of 
the minister; but Chapelain. wh" «as knonu lo have no 
party-interests, argued so clearly, that he leli them to infer 
that' Richelieu's ^<T was a cxffnmanc/.* that the cardinal 
was a ounister who wi'.ied not things by haives ; and was 
one of those very great mm « no aveuce any contempt 
shown to them, eren on such httle men as ihemsotves ! In 
a word, the dogn bowed their necks to the po'den coiiar. 
However, the appearance, if not the realitv. of freedom 
was left to them ; and the ministtfr allowed t^ieni to frame 
their own constitution, and eltct their own magistrates and 
enizens io this infant and illustriniM repullic cf literature. 
The hist«M7 of the further establishment of the French 
arademy it elegantlv narrated by Peiissrn. The usual 
difficulty oeenrred of' fixing oo a title ; and they appear to 
have changed it so often, that the academy was at first 
nddresstd by more than i-ne title; Academic d€% htaux 
JStpriU ; Ac'ademie de CElcptmrr : Academie EmincnU, 
in allusion tu the quaiity of the canimal, its protector — 
Desirous of avoirlins the exiravacant and mystifying titles 
of the I'alian aca.l' mies,* ihey fixed on the moKt unaffect- 
ed, * VAokdemit Fhutigmm; IhiI though the national gen:- 

• Bee an artida * On die ndicoloos titles aaeonied by the Ita* 
.'kkdUsvohuBe 



us may disguise itself for a moment, ii cannot be oDlirelj 
got rid of, and they assumed a vauntine device of a Inarei 
wreath, including' their epigraph ^ a PlmmortcUiUJ* Tbw 
academy oi Petersburgh has chosen a more enlightened 
iflacription Pmiiatim (' little by httie,') so expressive oTtbe 
great laboura of man— even of the inventions of genius ! 
Such was the origin of L' Academie Fran9aise ; ii was 
long a private meeting before it became a pubjic institu- 
tion. Yet, like the Royal Society, its origin has been at- 
tributed to political motives, with a view to divert the atten- 
tion from popular discontents ; but when we lo^ik intu the 
real origin of the French Academy, and our RoyaJ Soci- 
ety, it luust be granted, that if the government either in 
France or England ever entertained this project, ii came 
to them so accidentally that at least we cannot allow them 
the merit of profound invention. Statesmen are often con- 
sidered by speculative men in their closets to be mightier 
woiider.workere than they often prove to be. 

Were the origin of the Royal Society inquired into, it 
might be justly dated a century before its existence : the 
real founder was Lwd Bacon, who planned the id4.ai iiisfw 
lutUm in his pluloeophical romance of the New Ailaniia ! 
This notion is not fanciful, and it was that <>f its first 
founders, as not only appears by the expression of old Au- 
brey, when alluding to ihe commencement of the itocieiy, 
he adds, Kcundum menUm Domini Baconi ; but by a rare 
print designed by Evelyn, probably for a fr< ntiispiece to 
Bi«liop Sprat's hif^tory, aitbouuh we seldom find the print 
in the volume. The design l» preaous to a Gran|;t-rite, 
exhibiting three fine portraiis. On one side is represented 
a library, and on the table iie the statutes, thejuuriials, and 
the mare of the Rmal Stif iety; on its opf)o^itr «ide are 
su!(pt-niied nuimrous pljiiosophical instruments ; in the 
i renire of the prsni is a co.unin, on which is placed a bust 
i ofCharK'S II, liie patron; on each side whole lengths of 
! Lord Brouncker. the first president, and Lord Bacon, as 
[ llie founder, inscribed Artium In$t(atratur. The graver cf 
j Hiiiiar has preserved this happy intention (tf Evelyn's, 
I which exemp.ifies what may he called the cnnMniiiiy and 
■ genealo^ry of gemus, as its spirit is perpetuated by iis suc- 
I cesf^ors. 

{ When the fury of the civil wars had exhausted all parw 

ties, and a breathing time frcm the passii.ns and inadnc-ss 

. of the ase a.lbwed ir-c^'ni^us men Id return tree more to 

• their forsaken studies, Bacun^s vmon of a philosuphicai 
society appears to have occupied their reveries. It charm- 
ed !he' fbncy of Cowley and Milton: but the potitics and 
religion ot the times were stii! |x«sessed by the same frenzv, 
and divii.iiy arid politics were unanimouFly aereed to Se 
utieriv proscribed from their inquiries. On the subjf ct of 
reltgifU they were more pamcularly alarmed, not only at 
th«' time of' the foundation of the society, but at a much 
later period, when under the direction of Newton himself. 
Even Bishop Sprat, their first historian, observed, that 
* they have fn>elv admitted men of different re.ieioos, coun- 
tries, and profesviims of life ; mrf to lay the foundation of 
an Eneii^b. Sfc.'4rh, Iri«h, popish, or protesiani philosophv. 
but a PHiLO«OFiiY or mankind.' a curious prutv«t of 

I the most iliiistriouii of philojtophers mav be f« und : when 

• 'the Society f"r promoting Chrisiian Knowledge* were 
! licslmus of holriuis their meetings at the hoose of the Royal 

Society. N* wton drew iim a numl>er of argnnientj aeai'nst 
their admi^^ion. One cf ihem is. that 'It i^ a fundamental 
rule of the society not to meddle with religion : and the 
reas^on iji. that we mav cive no occaiiion to religious bodies 
'• lo meddle with us.* Newton would not even complv with 
I their wishes, Ie*t by this compliance the Roval S'.-cie'T 
I might ' dissatisfy I hose of other reUgionji.' The wisdom 
of the protest by Newton is as admirable as it is remarka- 
[ bi'', — the preservation of the Royal Society from the pas- 
, sii-ns of the age. 

I It was in the lodgings of Dr Wi*kins in Wadham Co!- 
lege, that a small plulosophical club met together, which 
proved to be, as Aubrey expresses it. the iiini?ic'«.'a <f 
the Roval Socielv. When the members were dispersed 
I about London, thev renewed their meetings fi»st at a 
' tavern, then at a i>rivale house: and when th** ^ociery be- 
came too great to be ra-leH a cl'ib. they a^^« n-b'ed in • the 
pari* isr' of Grr<ham C'ol>t'e. whi-.h iise.l had been raised 
by the mur.ifietnre of a ciMen who em'xwed it iilieraiiy^ 
and preserte i a ncb'e eianii«!e to tl e ini^iticuals now as. 
s»*mi«!ed uiH'er its nxif. Trie «nriefv at'c'-rwards derived 
i's f.tie in.m a srrt of arrui'ir. The warm loya'ty of 
F.ve'yn in the first honefn! ca\* of the Reforaticn, m" hii 
I dedicatory epistk of NaudeV treaiise on libraries, called 
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thit pliiluK^hicil miKUiig Lha RajriJ Sockit. TbcH I nuitcn of lUlii nor nlinicw. ■ButbcfbreourDHlmaM- 
IrtmH nrD unracdiiilelir vtHtd Ihcir ihuiki to Evilin f« mi,' ••.yi Sixliiun, '*■ hud ruticii ibil hu iniijKt)! took 
[he hapji; dciiKMIun, whii^h tiu so gialcful lo Cliuliii a haU miflAf 0/ nr today, uol txuaf bfbniiHl Ihtl wa 



■udbigncuu 
before cha pro 
Evslyn iKe Rayii Si 



Cfl ; Lba tioblfl AnmdtUftn Libnryj tba 
ulvioti v£ Lhfl DobJa Uomrdi ; the lut 
hi4 HI little iDclmkaon fiu' booJii, that 
hie HDceiurttawl cnllActed }av open tt 



BUKfCTofuiTpurl. 
Heruun awl ihe oii 
HfTed when lilfclyn 1 
Bg in hii finJvoBt la Oxford, and hi 
liminuhiDg dmilv, to the Ko>>l Society ! 
The Socielj of Anliquanri Dii)|hl em 



lerrualed^ ud imffcred (0 expirci bf somo obicura cause 
of poUlicaLjesloiuy. It long ceaied to vusl, and wai only 



hadiuolTadto 

luch couhi have boss 

Ihii inibimaUDa, wai one of the fint projected. Jamea 1 

boldly than Spelniaa 00 Ibe lupprenion oT Ihia iocietj 
but wheiher Jamee wai niicuiKiriDed by ' takint 



iking.deduiiifhuueirtb _ . , ._. .__ 

of siliei gill, of the laioe fashioa Uaniieiiioaably much wax ioal, Tor much couk 
j-ned hefuie hia majaaly, >u b« boms pnduesd; ajid apelmao'i work 00 law tcrmi, ' 
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ii>g ander Edward VI, iufll'ted a 






.._.... Ihei, .«iu., for 

wrckly incieij, which Ihey calleJ ■ the Antiquanei 

iuaB*eunoui paniculanDTiheir literary inieccmiae 
delicnlful to dincuirr Rawleiik barruwin( maoul 
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Ths king at ibis lims was busied by runhennf aiimilar 
project, which WIS to Touad ' King Jamu'a College at Cbsl- 
*ea ;' a project ociginaling wiih Dean SuleliST and lea- 
Inuely approisd by Pnnee Henry, loruss a nursery for 
youngpolemicsmicholaiiiul dinnily,&r the purpnee rf 
defending the ptoteetini caUHt from ihg attacks of caiho. 
lies and aeclariee; a college which was afuiwardecallHl 

' by Laud ' CoBlroierey Cnllego.' In this society wera 
■ppoiiited hiilDrians and aniiquariet, Ear Camden and 

< UaTwood filled These office). 
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f ' Curious Diicounei,' written by the Fa- 
- Society in the age of Eliubeih, 



ing they proposed aqueilionDT Ivro respecling the huturr 
or (ha aoliquiiies ofihe Engliih nation, on which each 

hirer a diiseriaiuin or an opiniun. They alia ' slipped to. '. eiuecicl;, woul'dhanensaehtdouraKHlBmantiquariesi biit 
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< To Mr Stowe. 

tlon folloninge yi atl Mr Garter's house, 00 Fridays the 
lllh i^lhis November. ISBB, beini A1 Soules days, at II 
frf'the cbdie in the allsraoone, where your oppiniuun in 
wryiing* or olhnwiie it eipeclsd. 

■Of Ihe aniiquilie, eliniaJogie, and priTiJcdgn of parishes 
in Enitlande. 

' Yt VI dvpyred thai you give not notice hereof to any, 
bill aiicli as huie the Uks somoni.' 
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cellence of our French Hvals in their Acadenie.' so pe- 
remplorily required. Il is, however, hopeful 10 hear Mr 
Hairaoi declare. ' 1 think our last volumes improve a little, 
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^nliayi/yivtd HiMarufomniifdby QuftnElira/telX. And I is drii 
to pri-erve all ihe mi-morials of fiislorv »liich the dlKsdu- no ion 
tion of the moniiieriM had wailfred .hoiit Ihe kingdom, ( the » 
thoy propn«ed torrecta lihrarv, tobe callod 'ThoLibrarj 
df Quren Elisabeth.' Th« d-aih ofihe i|<ieen orarnrned 
thai botmirtba pn^eet. Thi< HoriFly wan somewhat in- 
tovuptid hv ihr nsnikl caiilalties of hiiman life ; Ihe mem- 
bers wrv iJw-ran), or died, and II eeaied M' Iwenly 
?fy:.i. _!?."*"■ '^j^' J,,, °,r^ -. .u. ti.„ij.. 
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; could think ; and it ii no( imagined that the welUread 
ay qogie from Ihe delicacy of their 'aMe. and Iha fulnna 
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eiprmed : Il b a wretched taste 10 be 
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«aB'f(iran«lin(oADea,Ibey ahouldDsilher maddlewith I slnlad, tafeiruig 10 whers the pnob n^b* CwnA.'^ 
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^oou to wcnvn ounelYes rrom the odium of doubtful opiii- | 
iona, which the world would not willmgl j accept rrom our^ 
•olTet ; and we may quote from the cumeitj which oolj 
a<|uocaiioo iUelf caa give, when ia our own words it 
would be divKaied of that lint of aaaem phrate, thai de- 
tail of narrative, and that naivdd which we hare for ever 
lo«U aod which we like to recollect once had an existence. 
The aocienta, who ia theee matters were not perhaps 
such blockheads as some mav cuneeive, considered poetical 

2uotaiMM as one of the requisite ornaments of uratoiy. 
'ic«sro» even in his philosopliical works, is as little sparine 
of quotations as Piutarch. Oid Montaigne is so ntufled 
witn them, that he owns if they were taken out of him, 
little of hanuetf wouki remam ; and yet this never injured 
that original turn which the old Gascon has given to his 
thoughts. I suspect that Addison hardly ever composed 
a Spectator which was not fuuoded on some quotation, 
noted in ihoee threaiblioiBanuschpt volumes which he bad 
previously coUe^ed ; and Addison lasts, while Steele, who 
always wrote from firat impressions and to the times, wnh 
perhaps no very inferior genius, has passed away, in4'>- 
much that Dr.lBealtie once considered ihat be was obii- 
|ing the wurU by collocting Addison's papers, and care- 
iuliv omitting Steele's. 

CluolatJon, lUce much better things, has its abuses. One 
may quote tili one compiles. The ancient lawyers used 
to quote at the bar tilt they had stagnated their own cause. 
* Retoumons a nos moutons,' was the cry of the client. 
But these vagrant prowlers must be conttp ned to the bea- 
dles flf criticism. Such do not always understand the au> 
thot* whose names adorn their barren pages, and which are 
taken, too, from the iliird or the thirtieth hand. Those 
who trust to such false quolers will often learn how con- 
trary this transmission u to the sense and application of 
the original. Every transplantation has altrred the fruit 
of the tree; every new channel, the quality of the stream 
in its remove from the sprins-head. Bayle, when writ- 
ing on ' Cumeis,* diMovered ihi'i ; fv»r, oavin^ collected 
many things applicable to his work, as ihey stood quoted 
in some miodem writers, when he came to compare th-^m 
with their ori^uai:*, he wa* surprised to tind that they 
were nothing lor his purpo^tc ! the originals conveyed a 
quite contrary* sense to that of the pretended quoters, who 
ofien, from innocent blundrring, and sometimes from purw 
posed deception, had falsified their quotations. This is a 
useful story fur second-liand autlioriiies ! 

Selden hdd (ormcd som<s n >:io:is on this subject of quo- 
tatKMis in hii * Table-talk.' art. ' BoakM and authors ;* but, 
as Le Clerc justly obiervej proutloTliis iinm*;nse reading, 
he has too o'ten violated his own precept. * Im quotiag of i 
books,' says Selden, * qu^le such auinora a<i are usually 
read ; othiVf read fx your omi sa'i^faciiun, but not name ; 
them.' Now it happens that no writer names more au'.hors, i 
except Prynne, than th«» learned Selden. La Mothe le ! 
Vayer's curious works consists of tifieen volumes ; he is ' 
among the greatest quoters. \Vho<.-rer turns them over , 
will perceive that he is an unginaJ tninker, and a gre&t wit ; j 
his style, indeed, u meaj^e, which, as much a^ ni» quota- ■ 
tiun4, may havn proved fatal to him. But in bo(h these 
cases It IS evUtm*., that even quoters who have abused 
the privilege of quouuon, are not necea<anly writers of a 
mean genius. 

The Quoters who deserve the title, and it ought to be 
an honorary one, are those who Irusti to no one bijt them- 
■elves. In borrowing a pas^ase, they carefully ob»erre 
its connexion ; they collect authorities, Vj reconcile any 
disparity in liiem befjre they furnish the one which they 
adit]>t ; 'they advance no fact without a witne«s, an-l they 
are not loose and general m their rrferencrs, as I have 
been tdd is our historian Henry so frequently, that it it 
suspected he deals much in second-hand waire. Bayle 
lets us into a mjrsterv of author-craft. * Suppose an 
able man is to prove tiiat an ancient author entertained 
certain particular opinions, which are only insinuated 
here and there through his works, I am sure it will take 
him up m-tre days to collect the pasva^es which he will 
have occasion for, than to orgve at random on those pa^ 
■ages. Ilavmg once fofind out his authorities and hii 
quotations, which perhaps will not fill six pas<*s, and may 
have cost him a month's labour, he may finish in two morn- 
ings' work, twenty pa<!es of ar;:umen:!t, objeclinnt, an-J • 
answers to objections; and cons<-<]imntly, «hat proceeds I 
Jrem owr omn grfwua $ometimea rosts much ia$ Ume than ; 
what IS rrpatiit far eeUscft'ng'. Curneille would have re- ; 
■Boro limn lo dejood a tragedy by a collection of I 



authorities, thsn to write it : and I am supposing the si 
number of pages in the tragedy and in the defence. Hein- 
sius perhaps bestowed more time in defending his Htrodaa 
u^katicidm against Balzac, than a Spanish (or a Scotch) 
metaphysician bestows on a large volume of controversy ; 
where be takes all from his own stock* I am somewhat 
concerned in the truth of this principle. There are arti- 
cles in the present work occupying but a few pages, which 
could never have been produced had not more time been 
alhttted to the researches which they contain than aome 
wouM allow to a small volume, which might excel in ge- 
nius, and yet be likely not lo be long remembered ! All 
this is lalnrar which never meets the eye. It is quicker 
work, with special pleading and poignant periods, to fill 
sheets with g«ier^ising principles : tntne bird's-eye views 
of philosophy for the nonet seem as if things were !#een 
clearer when at a distance and m masse, and rcqu re littl« 
knowled;;e of the individual parts. Such an art of tonting 
may referable the famous Luilian method, by whi^h the 
doctor lUuminatuM enabled any one to invent arguments by 
a ma'^hine ! Two tabies, one of attritrntes^ and the other 
of sv^'ecCs, worked about circularly in a frame, and placed 
correlatively to one another, pn»duced certain rcMnbina- 
tions ; the number ofquations multiplied as they were work- 
ed ! So that here was a mechanical invention, by which 
they might dispute without end, and write on without an/ 
particular kiiowledce of their subject ! 

But I ho pains-raking gentry, when heaven sends them 
genius rnougb, are the m<Mr. instructive sort, and they are 
those to whom we shall appeal while time and truth can 
meet together. A wdl-read writer, with good taste, is one 
who has the command of the wit of o:her men ; he searches 
where knowledge is to be found ; and though he may not 
himself excel in mvention, his ingenuitv may compose one 
ol' those agreeable bor«ks, the delic<B of literature, that will 
out-last the fadms meteors of his day. Epicuru^r is said to 
have borrowed from no writer in his three hundred inspired 
volumes, while Plutarch, S«a*eca, and the eider Flmy, 
made such free use of* ihrir libraries ; and it has happrned 
that Epicurus, with his unsubstantial nothinijne^s, ha* 
' melted into thin air,' while the solid treasures Iiave buoyed 
themselves up amulst the wrecks of nations. 

On this subj'-ct of Quotation, literary politics, for the 
commonweahh has its policy and iis cabinet.secrers, are 
more concerned than the reaiier suspects. Authoniies in 
matters of fact ore often called for ; in matters of opinion, 
indeed, whicK, perhaps, are of more importance, no one 
requires any autiionty. But too open and genrroiis a 
revelation of the chapter and the page of ine urikrinal 
quoted, has often pruvcd detnm«mial to the l^jititnate 
honours of the quo'er. They are unfairly appropriated by 
the next comer ; the quoter is never quoted, but the au- 
thority he has afTmled is produced by h» succes«or with 
the air of an original research. I have seen MSS thus 
confident iy rcf<:rrcd to, which could never have met the 
eye of the writer. A learned historian declared to me of 
a contemporary, that the latter had appropriated his re. 
searches ; he might, indeed, and he had a right to refer to 
the same originals ; but if his predecessor had opened the 
sources for him, gratitude is not a silent virtue. Gilbert 
S'uart thus lived on Rol>ertson : and a* Professor Du^ald 
Stewart ob't^rvjs. * his curio<t:v has seldom led him into 
any paih where the genius and industry of hut prederes]«'»r 
had not previously cleared the way.' It is for this reasrko 
some authors, wfio do not care to trust to the equity and 
gratitude of their successors, will not furnish the means of 
supplanting themselves ; for, by not yieldin; up their ao- 
ihonties, tKey themselves becitme one. Some authors, 
who are pleased at seems their names occur in the mar- 
{:ins of other books than their own. have practised this po- 
htical management ; such as Alexander ab Alexandre, 
and other compilers of tliat stamp, lo whose labours of 
small value, we arc often oblijted to refer, from the cir- 
cumrtance that they themselves have not pointed out their 
authorities. 

One word more on this long chapter of quotation. To 
make a hat>py one is a thing not easily to be done. Car- 
dinal du Perron u^m^I to say, that the happy application 
of a vi;rse from Vireil waf worth a talent : and Bayle, 
perhaps too much prcpos«esMed in their favour, has in- 
sinuated, that ihero h not less inveniion in a just and hap. 
py ap«>licatii>n of a tbo'ight found in a book, than in being 
the firitt author of that thought. The art of quotation re- 
quires more delicacy in the practice than those conceiw 
who can see nothinf more in a quotation than an extract. 
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WhtnoTer the mind of a writer is •aturated with the full 
inipiraiion of a i^rcat author, a quotaiioti givet compiele- 
oeM to the whuie ; it teait bi« feeling« with uodiaputed 
autburity. Whenever we would prepare the mind by a 
forcible appeal, an opening quotation is a symphony pre- 
luding on the chorda whoie tones we are about to har^ 
moaice. Perbsps no writers of our timet have discovered 
mure of this delicacy of quotation than the author of the 
* Pursuits of Literature ;' and Mr Soutbey, in some of 
his beautiful periodical invesiiijations, where we have often 
acknowledged the solemn and striking effect of a quotation 
from our eider writers. 

THE OEIOIll or DAirTE*S nrrcRHO. 

Nearly six centuries have elapsed since the appearance 
of the great work of Dante, ana the literary historians of 
Italy are even now disputing respectmg the origin of this 
poem, singular in iui nature and m its excellence. In as. 
certaining a point so long inquired after, and so keenly dis- 
uuted, it will rather increase our admiration than detract 
from the genius of this great poet; and it will illustrate the 
useful pruiciple, that every great genius is influenced by 
the objects and the feelings which occupy his own times, 
only duTe: iog from the race of his brothers by the magical 
f'fot: of h'u developments ; the light he sends forth over the 
world h» ui'ten catches from Une faint and unobservMl 
suark which would die away, and turn to nothing, in ano- 
ther hand. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante is a visionary journey 
through the three realms of the after-life exi«teiice ; and 
thougb in the classical ardour of our poUrieal pilgrim, he al- 
lows his conductor to be a Pagan, the scenes are those of 
monkish imagination. The invention of a vision was the usu> 
al vehicle for religious instruction in his age ; it was adapted 
to the genius of the sleeping Homer of a monastery, and to 
the comprehension, and evun to the faiih, of the populace, 
whose minds were then awake to these awful themes. 

This mode of writing visions has been imperfectly de- 
tected by several modem inquiries. It got into the Fabliaux 
of the Jongleurs, or Provencal bardj, before the days of 
Danie ; ihey had these visions or pilgrimages to Heil ; the 
adventures were no doubt solemn to them— but it seemed 
absurd to attribute the origin of a sublime poem to such in- 
ferior, and to us even ludicrous inventions. Every one, 
therefore, found out some other origin of Dante's [nfemo— 
since they were resolved to have one— in other works 
more congenial to its nature ; the description of a second 
life, the melancholy or the elorified scones of punishment 
or bliss, with the animated shades of men who were no 
more, had been opened to the Italian bard by his favourite 
Virgil, and might have been suggested, according to War- 
too, by the Samnium Seimmit of Cicero. 

But the enure work of Dante in Gothic ; it is a picture 
of his lime:!, of his own ideas, of the people aboyt him ; 
Dolhing of classical antiquity resembles it; and although 
the name of Virgil is introduced into a Christian Hades, 
it is assuredly not the Roman, for Dante's Virgil speaks 
and acts a<f tiie Latin poet could never have done. It is 
one of the absurdities of Dante, who, like ourShakspeare, 
or like Gothic architecture itaelf, has many thingi which 
* lead to nothing' amidst their massive greatness. 

Had the Italian and the French commentatori,who have 
troubled themselves on this occasion, known the art which 
we have happily practised in this country, of illustrating 
a great national bard, by endeavouring to recover the 
contemporary writings and circumstances which were 
connected with his studies and his times, thev had long ere 
this discovered the real framework of the Inferno. 

Within the last twenty years it had been rumoured that 
Dante hsd borrowed, or stolen his Inferno from * The Vis- 
ions of Alberico,' which was written two centuries before 
his time. The literary antiquary Buttari had discovered 
a manuscript of this Virion of Alberico, and, in haste, 
made extracts of a startling nature. They were well 
adapted to inflame the curiosity of those who are eager 
after any thing new about something old ; it throws an air 
of erudiiion over the small talker, who otherwise would 
care little about the original ! Thu was not the first time 
that the whoie edifice of genius had been threatened by the 
notion of a remote earthquake; but in these cases it 
uraally happens that those early discoverers who can judge 
of a little part, are in total blindness when they would de- 
cide on a whole. A poisonous niikiew seemed to have 
t i t led oo the laurels of Dante ; nor were wo relieved from 
our constant inquuiea, till il Sigr. Abaia CandUieri at i 



Rome, published, in 1814, this much talked of manuacripty 
and has now enabled us to see and lo decide, and even 
to add the present little article as a useful supplement. 

True it is, that Dante must have read with equal atten- 
tion and delight, this authentic vision of Alberico ; for it is 
men, so we are assured by the whole monastery, as it 
MpfMMied to their aocifnt brother, when a boy ; many a 
striking, and manv a positive resemblance in the * Divma 
Commedia' has been pointed out; aikd Mr Cary, m his 
English version of Dante, so English, that he makes 
Dante speak in blank verse very much like X>anf e in stan- 
zas, has observed, that * The reader will, in these marked 
resemblances, see enough to convince him that Dante 
had read tm» nngidar work.* The uruih is, that the 
' Vision of Alberico' must not be considered at a ain' 
gular work— but on the contrary, as the prevalent mode 
of composition in the monastic ages. It has been ascer- 
tained that Alberico was written in the twelfth century, 
judging of the age of a manuscnpC bjr the writing. I shall 
now preserve a vision which a FreneMiuitiqiiary had kmg 
ago given, merely with the design lo show bow the monks 
abused the simphcity of our Gotho ancestors, and with an 
utter want of taste for such inventions, he deems the pres- 
ent one to be ' monstrous.' He has not told us ihe age in 
which it was written. This vision, however, exhibits .such 
complete scenes of the Inferno of the great poet, that tho 
writer must have read Dante, or Dante must have read 
this writer. The manuscript, with another of the sauM 
kind, is in the King's library at Paris, and some future 
researcher may ascertain the age of these Gothic compo- 
sitions ; doubtless they will be Ibund to bcloug to ibe age 
of Alberico, for they are alike stamped by the same daric 
and awful imagination, the same depth of feeling, the 
solitary genius of tho monastery \ 

Il may, however, be necessary to observe, that these 
* Visions' were merely a vehicle for popular instruction ; 
nor must we depend on the a^e of their composition by the 
names of the suppositious visionaries affixed to them : they 
were the satires of the times. The following elaborate 
views of some scenes in the Inferno were composed 
by an honest monk who was dissatisfied with tlie bishops, 
and took this covert means of pointing out how the neglect 
of their episcopal duties was punished in the after bfu ; he 
had an equal quarrel with the feudal nobiiity for their op- 
pressions : and he even boldly ascended to the thnme. 

* The Vision of Charles the Bald, of the places of pun- 
ishment, and the happiness of the just. "^ 

' I, Charles, by the gratuitous gift of God, king of the 
Germans, Roman patrician, and likewise emperor of the 
Franks; 

* On liie holy night of Sunday, having performed the di- 
vine offices of matins, returning to my bed to sleep, a voice 
most terrible came to my ear ; ** Charles ! thy spirit shall 
now issue from thy body ; thou shalt go ana behold the 
judgments of God ; they shall serve thee only as presages, 
and thy spirit shall agam return shortly afterwaras.'^ Iih 
stantly was my spirit rapt, and he who bore me away was 
a being of the most splendid whiteness. He put into my 
hand a ball of thread, which shed about a blaze of light, 
such as the comet darts when it is apparent. He divided 
it, and said to me, ** Take thou this thread, and bind it 
strongly on the thumb of thy right hand, and by this I 
will lead thee through the infernal labyrinlh of punisb- 
ments." 

* Then going before with velocity, but always unwinding 
this luminous thread, he conducted ne into deep valleys 
filled with fires, and wells inflamed, blazing with all sorts 
of unctuous matter. There I observed the prelates who had 
served my father and my ancestors. Although I trembled, 
I still, however, inquired of them to learn the cause of 
their torments. They answered " We are the bishops 
cf your father and your ancestors; instead of uniting 
them and their people in peace and concord, we sowed 
among them discord, and were the kindlers of evil ; for 
this are we burning in these Tartarean punishments ; we, 
and other men-slayers and devoureri oTrapine. Here al- 
so shall come your bishops, and that crowd of satellites 
who surround you, and who imitate the evil we have 
done." 

* And whilst I listened to them tremblinjtiy, I beheld 
the bkckest demons flying with hooks of burmng iron, who 
wouM have caught that ball of thread which I neld in mv 
hand, and iMkre drawn it towards them, but it darted sucn 
a reverberating light, that they could not lay hold of the 

e In MS8, Bib. Reg. Inter Itt. M^ S«f7, p. IM. 
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Ihrettd. Tfa«»e droioDi, wbm ai mj back. ha>tl«d to 
precipitate mv ini'j inot« •ui];»hureviu pit*: but hit om^ 
diMflvr. wbo caiTMtd tbe bail, wound about mj shoulder a 
doubled uread, dra vuij^ mit lo bun viib lucb force, that we 
aACeaded hifb mMmiaiM of fivne, from wbeiice isvued 
laket and burom^ ■treamt, lueJtiDf aiJ kinds of mruk. 
There I Ibund trie ftfwls of lordi «ho had Mrrred mr falher 
and my bruinerk ; some plunged in up lo the hair of their 
bradi, 'Ab^TB to ineir chini, o:b*Tf with half th«ir bcidie* im- 
merted. I'hear yeitin^. enrd lo me, *' It » for iuflainin^ dis- 
conlt-DU wrh tout father, and vour brolherr, and rours^lf, 
lo make war and tprtad murd«-r and rapine, eager for 
earthiT rpoKf, fhat we nvw puflV-r iheMr ir>nD*'ntii in these 
nrera'of boLing metal." Wfiile I wa< UmiJir bendwE 
over tbetr vullerin^, I beard at my back the ciamour <ii 
voicet, polaUe$ pottnltr tvrmenla patiuntw ! *• The pow- 
erful auifer loroMai^ powerful! r :" and I lo'Aed u;i. and 
beheld on the ■bona boilini; virearu^ and ardini fijrria'*e«, 
biaziof widi pitch and auipbar, fuii of irrrat draeoo*. large 
KurpMM, sad aerpeota of a atranpe FjAecier : where also 
I aaw woe of my anceiitori, (•rinces, and my brorhert al- 
so. wboKaid to ne, " A!ai, Charlei! behold our heavr 
puoiabmeal for evil, and f'lr proud mahgnafit rvunselii, 
which in our realms and in thine we yielded to from ihv 
luvt of dominion." As I was erMTin^ wii}i ih^ir ffr'tans, 
draiotiB hurried on, who sought to derour me with ihroatv 
open*-d, beichmz flame and sulphur. Bui my leader 
trebbled the thread awfr me, at whu*e reKpkndent hght 
these were overooiiie. Le&dinp me then tfi-cureiy, we 
deseended into a great valley, which on one icjde was'dark, 
oeepl vHwre lifted by ardent furnaces, while the ameoi- 
tT of iIm oUier was so'pleavant and splendid that I cannot 
<jescribe il. I turned however, to the ribi<cure aiid flaming 
side ; I beheld roroe kings of my race agonized in p^ai 
and strange punishments, arid I thoiigni how in an instant 
the huge biack friants who in turmoifwere working to vet 
this whole valley into flames, would have hurltd nie into 
th^se ftiifs; ] still trembled, whnn the luminnus thread 
cheered my eyes, and on the other fide of the vaiiev a 
lifpt for a I'ltile' while whitened, gradually brc&kuig : I ';>b. 
served two fountains ; one, who«e waters had extreme 
h*'at, the other mr«re temperate and r'ear : and two large 
vessils filled with these waters. The luminous thread 
res'ed "M one of the fervid waters, where I saw my father 
Louis cjvered to his thi^shs, and th<iugh labouring in the 
angles •/bodily pain, he sp'ike to me, " My son Charles, 
fear if^thing ! I kiiow that thy spirit shall return ur.io thy 
body : and God has permitted' thee lo come here that thou 
mayst wnnefs. becauAe nf ihe rins I hare ctmimitted, the 
punishments I endure. On*' day I am placc-d in the boi!- 
mg ba!h of this large vesKel. and on another changed into 
that of m'ire temrierate waters: ihis I owe to the pravers 
of Saint Peter, Saint Denis, Saint Remy, who are' the 
patrons of our royaJ house ; but if by prayers and ma.<frcs, 
offerings and alms, psalmody and vi;ils, my failhful bishrips 
and abbots, and even aJI the ec li'siastirHlorder, assist me, 
it will not be long before I am delivered from these boiang 
waters. Look on your leO !*' I I'Mked. and beheld two 
runs of b:Mlmg waters. " The^e ar« prepared for ihoe." 
ho said, " if thou wilt nrrt l>e thine own corrector, and do 
penance for thy crimes !*' Then I began lo sink with hor- 
ror; but my guide perceiviup the panic of mv spirit, said 
to me, •' Follow me to the nght of the valley Wight in the 
florious light of Paradise." ' I had no: lonp proceeded, 
when, amidst tbe moat illu^rious king*, I beheld my uncle 
Lotharius seated on a topaz, of marvellous magnitude, 
crowned with a most precious diadem ; and beside him 
was his ROD Louis, lUie him crowned, and seeing m^, he 
spake with a blandibhment of air, and a sweetness of vriice, 
**f;harles, my successor, now the third in the Roman 
Empire, approach ! I know that thou hast come to view 
these places of punishment, where thy father and my bro- 
ther groans to his destined hour ; but still to end by the 
intercession of the three saints, the fiatruns of the liings 
and the people of France. Know that it will not be long 
ere thou shall be dethroned, and bhortly after thou shah 
die !|* Then Louis turning towards nic : '• Thv Roman 
empire shall pass into the handK of Louis, the son of my 
daughter ; give him the sovereign authority, and trust to 
hw hands that ball of thread thou holdesi?* Directly I 
loosened it from the finger of my ri:;ht hand to give the 
empire to his son. This invested him witli empire, and 
bs became bnliiant with all light ; and at the same instant. 
admiraUo to see. my spirit, greatly wearied and broken, 
NCnmed and glided into my body. Hence let all know 



whatever happen, that L'>.:i« T.t>e youn|! possesses the 
Roman eaipir*^ oes:inod vy God Ana kj ihe Lora wrtio 
rei^oe:h orer iik- livini; arid :r:e o«a!l. and wLose lUDgaoui 
enoureih f'*r evr and ii>r aye, wi.^ pi'rfLtrih tshen be abMi 
caii me away to an- irn: jii*-.* 

The Frrnch iiterary ant iq'.iuies judged of thes«» * Vii^ 
ions. Will) the mere nuTHiTjaliir ^fireir ia»''e. Errry tiar:£ 
Gothic wiih mem is barLiarou». ur. Tijt\ »'■<; w^-ii'vis mwi 
redeeuiuig spirit of cenM?. ri'ir i;ir srcri : ;.<jr.H»r o:' tnrse 
curiHi» do<.-unu'nts <d tr.e ac"- 

I'ne Vjsi-ju of CxiLr.r:* rce- Ba:r may it. fecund in :he 
aiiCitn: c.'ir'<nici'-s of Si U-ni!-, wiiir.h wrre wri<:t-n uifd*" 
L" e eye (f At^tx.* Suger. 'he ithrut--' ani: aii.r m::.:?::i.r w 
Louif lit** Yr'unc. ax*d whicji wnt '.-t ria.Ti.y co;ii»p;.yfi: ri - 
fore LV tnineen:>j ttuTur^*. The Ji arni a writtr of :fir 
fuuriu voiume of tbe Jl/c/on^cs tir^ dunt grar-it SiUeo- 
thOpUy wu:i had as l::i e i&^ie for,ihf sr iuyf;eri3i.i> \ i:<)( i:s 
as the other French cn'JC. ap>iln£ize> lor irie veri«-rab.f 
Abbe SugerV aarnusi-'U of sucn ri«i-.'bs : ' Asfurf-c. :v.' ; •■ 
says, 'li^ie Abt*^ butrer was too wise and Vjh hr,.\}SU'.rx\^-. 
lu be'ijeve iriMnnlar visions : bu: if he ^uifrred r.s in^eninri. 
or if he in»eriHJ it himself in th*^ rnroi:iCie of S: E^-friis, it 
u because he felt that such a fab.e oifcrej an txreiirn: 
lesson to kings, to ministers and bishops, and i'. had he**!! 
well il'tney had not had worse tale;* t^iia Uiein.' The la'tcr 
part is as phiiOsoi»hicai as the former ue the reverse. 

In ihesr eztrai«rdinary pruducuuns iif a Guthic ncv see 
may a>»urr civ dis<:ov»-r Dante : but what are they'rrf^rt 
than I he frame wr.irkol' his unimn a led picture! It isoniy i:iL5 
mechanical hart ot his sulj.iir.e c(.uctpii.>ns that we < an 
pretend to have ciKrovered; other poetj^ nii:;hi have 
adopted these *■ Visi'.<np.* but vie should have hhu n'> * r>i- 
vina Coinmedia.* Mr Carey has fineiy ol^ervi J ul ih^-nc- 

Eretended origins «.f Dan'e'« genius, aiihon^ri Mr Car«-r 
new only The Vision of Albencn. ' It is the scale cf 
magnificence on which this conception was frame j. and 
the wonderful development of it in all its partn. that mav 
justly entitle our poet to rank among the few minds ;'o 
whom the power of a great creative faculty can be ascrib- 
ed.* Milton might originally have sought the seminal hint 
of his great work from a sort of Italian mystery. In th« 
words of Dante himself, 

* Foca favilia gran fiamma secorda.* 

II ParatUso, Can. L 

Frcm a small spark 

Great flame hath risen.* 

Carey. 

After all. Dante has said in a letter, * I found the original of 
my helj in the world which we inhabit :* and he said a 
greater tnitli than some bterary antiquaries can always 
comprehend !* 

or A lIlhTOKT OF EVEXTS WHICH HATE STOT HAP- 
PENED. 

Such a title might serve for a work of not incurious nor 
unphiloEophicai speculation, which might enlarge our gen- 
eral news of human affairs, and assist our comprehension 
of these events which are enrolled on the registers of his- 
tory. The scheme nf Providence is carrying on subluna^ 
rv events, bv means inscrutable to ns, 

* A mishiy maze, but not without a plan !' 

Some mortals have recently written history, and ' Lectures 
on History,^ who presume to explain the great scene of 
human affairs, affecting the same familiarity wiih the de- 
signs of Providence, as wiih the events which they com- 
pile from human authorities . Every party discovers ia 

* In thn recent edition of Dante, by Romanis, in four re- 
lumes, quario. the Iset )ireserres ihe Visiun of Alberko, aiiu a 
strange i:orre5pciuiIenre on its piilii:catiim ; the rcitemblancea 
in numeruiis rwiiaees arc pnimed o>u. It id curious to observe 
that the ?ooil Catholic Abbate Cariri>11ieri. at first maintained 
the authe'nticiiy i»r the Vision by nllesine that similar revela- 
tion have nnc'been on usual !— the CaveJiere Ghcrardi Roaai 
aturkrdihe whole as the cmde leeewl of a boy who was only 
made the instrument of the monksl and was eaher a Ji&r. or a 
parrot ! Wi: inny cxiireM our HfrifHii^hineiit ihut at the present 
day. b subjerii-i mere iittrary ii'ijuiry i*hoitid have been in- 
vnfveil wii'h ' th»' faith nf the Rom;in Chi-rch.* Canct- llieri 
becomes at It^ncih suNmiiti^ive ti> the !ive!y attacks ot Rossi, — 
and the e«litrir irrnvely ailiis hi« * conr!uMon» which had near- 
ly conclude*! rii-ihiii*: i Hr tliftr-.ivera pictures, sculntures, and 
a' myfri<>ry arird, as well a^ Vlsinm* in the twetfih and thir- 
teenth ciMiiuries, ln>m which he inia^riricsthe Inferno, the Pur- 
gatorio, am! the Parailifo, owe their first conception. The 
riir^nality of Dame, huwurcr. i^ maiiitaiiied on a right priori- 
pie': that the poet only empl>tjed the ideoa and the maicriak 
which he found in his own country and his own itanes. 
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the events which at first were adverse to their own cause, 
but finally terminal'' in their favour, that Providence had 
used a peculiar and particular interference : this is a source 
of human error, and intolerant prejudice. The Jesuit 
Mariana, rxulune over the destruction of the kingdom and 
nation of the Goths in Spain, observes, that ' It was by a 
particular providence, that out of their ashes might rise a 
ruw and holy Spmn^ to be the bulwark of the Catholic re^ 
ligion ,*' and unquestionably he would have a<lduced as 
proofs of this * holy Spain,' the establishment of the inqui- 
sition, and the dark idolatrous bigotry of that hoodwinked 
people. But a protestant will not sympathize with the feel- 
mss of the Jesuit ; yet the protestants too, will discover par- 
ticular providences, and magni^ human events into super- 
natural ones. This custom has long prevailed among fana- 
tics : we have had books published by individuals of ' par- 
ticular providences,* whicn, as they imagined, had fallen to 
their lot ; they are called passages of providence ;' and 
one I recollect by a cracked brained puritan, whose expe- 
rience never went beyond his own neighbourhood, but wno, 
having a very bad temper, and many whom he considered 
his enemies, wrote down all the misfortunes which hap. 
p«*ned to them as acts of particular providences,' and 
valu«'d his blessedness on the efficacy of his curses ! 

Without venturing to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
present order of human affairs, and the ercat scheme of 
fatality or of accident, it may be sufficiently evident to us, 
that oAen on a single event' revolve the fortunes of men 
and of nations. 

An eminent writer has speculated on the defeat of 
Charles I, at Worcester, as ' one of those events which 
most strikingly exemplify how much better events are dis- 
posed of by Providence, than they would be if the direc- 
tion were lefl to the choice even of* the best and the wisest 
men.' He proceeds to show, that a royal victory must 
have been succeeded by other severe struggles, and by 
diffVrent parties. A civil war would have contained within 
itself another civil war. One of the blessings of his defeat 
at Worcester was, that it left the commonwealth's men 
roasters of the three kingdoms, and afforded them * full 
leisure to complete and perfect their own structure of gov- 
ernment. The experiment was fairly tried ; there was 
nothing from without to disturb the process ; it went on duly 
from change to change.' The close of this history is well 
known. Had the royalists obtained the victory of Wor- 
cester, the commonwealth parly might have obstinately 
persisted, that had their republic not been overthrown, 
* their free and liberal governmeni' would have diffused 
its universal happiness through the three kingdoms. This 
idea is ingenious; and might have been pursued in my 
proposed ' History of Events which have not happened,' un- 
d(>r the title of * The Battle of Worcester won by Charles 
II.' The chapter, however, would have had a brighter 
close, if the sovereign and the royalists had proved them- 
selves better mnn than the knaves and fanatics of the com- 
monwealth. It is not for us to scrutinize into ' the ways' 
of Providence ; but if Providence conducted Charles 
II to the throne, it appears to have deserted him when 
there. 

Historians, for a particular purpose, have sometimes 
amused themselves with a detail of an event which did not 
happen. A history of this kind we find in the ninth book 
of Livy ; and it forms a digression, where, with his delight* 
All copiousness, he reasons on the probaUe consequences 
which would have ensued had Alexander the Great in- 
vaded Italy. Some Greek writers, to raise the Parthians 
to an equality with the Romans, had insinuated that the 

great name of this military monarch, who is said never to 
ave lost a battle, would have intimidated the Romans, 
and would have checked their passion for universal do- 
minion. The patriotic Livy, disdaining that the glory of 
his nation, which had never ceased from war for nearly 
eight hundred years, should be put in competition with the 
career of a yownz conqueror, which had scarcely lasted 
ten, enters into a pamllel of man with man, general with 
general, and victory with victory.' In the full charm of 
his imagination he brings Alexander down into Italy, he 
invests him with all his virtues, and *d(i!(ks their lustre' 
wiUi all his defeets. He arrane»'s tho Macedonian army, 
while he exuliinsly shows five Roman armies at that mo- 
ment pursuing th'-ir eonqiieitiM ; and he cautiously counts 
the numerous allies who would have combined their forces ; 
be oven denceods to compare the weapons and the modes 
of warfare of the Macedonians with those of the R<Mnans. 
X«ivy, as if he had cmiifht a momentary panic at the first 



success which had probably attended Alexander in his de- 
scent into Italy, brings forward the great commanders ho 
would have had to encounter ; he compares Alexander 
with each, and at length terminates his tears, and claims 
his triumph, by discovering that the Macedonians had but 
one Alexander, while the Romans had several. This 
beautiful digression in Livy is a model for the narrative of 
an event which never happened. 

The Saracens from Asia had spread into Afirica, and 
at length possessed themselves of Spain. Etide, a dis- 
contented Duke of Guienne, in Prance, had been van- 
quished by Charles Martel, who derived that humble but 
glorious surname from the event we are now to record. 
Charles had lefl Eude the enjoyment of his dukedom, pro- 
vided that he held it as a Ibf of the crown ; but blind with 
ambiti<»i and avarice, Etide adopted a schema which threw 
Christianity iuielf, as well as Europe, nio a crisis of peril 
which has never since occurred. Bv aurjring a daughter 
with a Mahometan emir, he rashly begu an intareourse 
with the Ifthmaelites, one of whose Btfoorite prDJacta was, 
to plant a formitlable colony of their ftith ib Frtace. An 
army of four hundred thousand combatmntti ■■ dbe chroni- 
clers of the time aflirm, were seen deseendiBgiiitqGuienne, 
possessing themselves in one da^ of ha domains; and 
Eude soon discovered what sort ofworkmen he had called, 
to do that of which he himself was so incapable. Charles, 
vrith equal courage and prudence, beheld this heavy tem- 
pest bursting over the whole country ; and to remove tho 
first cause of this national evil, he reconciled the d&sooo* 
tented Eude, and detached the duke from his fatal lOiuice. 
But the Saracens were fast advancing throu^ TiriiniiBt, 
and had reached Tours by the river Loire : AbderUi, the 
diiefofthe Saracens, anticipated a triumph in the awhi- 
tode of his infantry, his cavalry, and his camels, exhibit- 
ing a military warfare unknown in France ; he spread out 
his mighty army to surround the French, and to take them, 
as it were, in a net. The appearance terrified, and the 
magnificence astonished. Charles, collecting his far infe- 
rior forces, assured them that they had no other France 
than the spot they covered. He had ordered that the cily 
of Tours should be closed on every Frenchman, unless he 
entered it victorious ; and he took care that every fugitive 
should be treated as an enemy by bodies of gent tTannes, 
whom he placed to watch at the wings of his army. The 
combat was furious. The astonished Mahometan beheU 
his battalions defeated as he urged them on singly to the 
French, who on that day had resolved to oflfer their lives 
as an immolation to their mother countrj. Eude on that 
day, ardent to clear himself from the odium which he had 
incurred, with desperate valour, taking a wide compass, 
attacked his new allies in the rear. The camp of the 
Mahometan was forced : the shrieks of his women and 
children reached him from amidst the massacre; terrified, 
he saw his multitude shaken. Charles, who beheld the 
light breaking through this dark cloud of men, exclaimed 
to his countrymen, ' My friends. Ood has raised hu ban- 
ner, and the unbelievers perish !* The mass of the Sara- 
cens, though broken, could not fly ; their own multitude 
pressed themselves together, and the Christian sword 
mowed down the Mahometans. Abderam was found 
dead in a vast heap, unwounded, stifled by his own mul. 
titude. Historians record that three hundred and sixty 
thousand Saracens perished on la Jmurmm de Toutm ; but 
their fears and their joy probably magnified their enemies. 
Thus Charies saved his own country, and u that moment, 
all the rest of Europe, from this deuige of people which 
had poured down from Asia and Africa. Erery Christian 
people returned a solemn thankgiving, and saluted their 
deliverer as ' the Hammer* of France. But the Sara- 
cens were not conquered ; Charles did not even yenturo 
on their pursuit ; and a second invasion proved almost as 
terrifying ; army still poured down on army, and it was 
long, and af\er many dubious results, that the Saracens 
were rooted out of France. Such is the history of one of 
the most important events which has pused ; but that of 
an event which did not happen, would be the result of this 
famous conflict, had the Mahometan power triumphed ! 
The Mahometan dominion had predominated through 
Europe ! The imaginaticHi is startled when it discovers 
how much depended on this invasion, at a lime when 
there existed no political state in Europe, no balance uf 
power in one common tie of confederation ! A single 
battle, and a single treason had before made the Mahom- 
etans sovereigM of Spain. We see that the same events 
had nearly been repeated in France ; and had the crescent 
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tomrad abov* the croa, u every «|>pearaiice pnKuiaed 
to the Saraceme hoeU, the least of our eviU had uow been 
thai we should have worn turbam, combed our beard* in- 
■lead 6[ thaviog them, have beheld a niure magnificent 
architecture tiian the Grecian, while ihe public uitnd had 
been bounded by the arte and literature of the Moorish 
university of Cordova. 

One or the great revolutioM of modem Europe, perhaps, 
bad nol occurred, had the pereooal feelings t^ Luiber beeu 
rMpected, and had his penooal intere«t beou consulted. 
Guicciardini, whose veracity we cannul euApect, hiu pre- 
eervrd a fact which proves how very nearly some iiniior- 
tanl events which have taken place,' might not have hap- 

fened ! I transcribe the passage from liis ihirieenth bo«'k. 
Crsar (ihc Emperor CharleatV,) afjcr he had given a 
hearing in the Diet of Worms tu Martin Luther, and 
caused his opinions to be examined by a number ofdivinei*, 
who reported thai his doctrine was erroneous and perni- 
dotts to the Chrislian religion, had, to gratify the poniitf, 
put him iHider the ban of the empire, which so terrified Mar- 
tin, that, if the injurious and threatening word* which were 
given bim by Cardinal San £iuto, the apostolical legate, 
had not thrown him into the utmost despair, it is believed 
it would have been easy, by giving him some prefWinent, 
or providing for him some honourable way of living, to 
make him renounce his error*.' Bv this wo may infrr, , 
that one of the true authors of the tlefbrmaiion was this ; 
very apostoUcal legate *, they had succeeded m terrifying J 
Luther, but they were not satisfied till they had insulted 
him ; and with such a temper as Luther's, the ttciise of 
poraooal insult would remove even that of terror ; it would 
ooqiiestioiiabiy survive it. A similar proceeding with 
Franklin, from our ministers, is said to have produced the 
same oflTect with that political sage. What Guicciardini 
has told of Luther preserves the sentiment of the times. 
Charles V was so fully perMjaili^d that he could have put 
down the Reformation, had he nd himself at once of the 
chief; that iiaving granted Luther a safe-guard to appear 
at the Council at Worms, in bis last moments he repent- 
ed, as of a sin, that having had Luther in his hands, he 
suffered him to escape ; for to have violated his faith with 
a heretic he held to oe no crime ! 

In the history of religion, human instruments have been 
permitted tube the great movers of its chief revolutions ; 
and the most important events concerning national reli- 
gions appear to have depended on the passions of individu- 
als, ana the circumstances of the time. Impure means 
have often produced the most glorious results ; and this, 
perhaps, may be among the dispensations of Providence. 
A similar transacuon occurred in Europe and in Asia. 
The motives and conduct of Constantino the Great, in 
the alliance of the Christian faith with his government, 
are far more obvious than any one of those qualities with 
which the panecyric of Euseoius so vainly clonks over the 
oimee and unchristian life of this polyihcistical Christian. 
In adopting the new faith as a amp iTHatj and by invest- 
mg the church with temporal power, at which Dante so 
bMignandy exclaims, he founded the religion of Jesus, but 
corrupted its guardians. The same occurrence tofjk place 
in France under Clovis. The fabulous religion of Pagan- 
ism was fast on its decline ; Clovis had resolved to unite 
the four different principalities, which divided Gaul into 
one empire. In the midst of an important battle, as for- 
tune hung doubtful between the parties, the Pagan mo- 
narch invoked the god of his fair Christian queon, and ob- 
tained the victory ! St Remi found no difficulty in persua- 
ding Clovis, after the fortunate event, to adopt the Chri»- 
tian creed. Political reasons for some time suspended 
the king's open conversion, at length the Pranks followed 
their sovereign to the baptismal fonts. According to Pa^' 
quier, Naud<S, and other political writers, these recorded 
miracles,* like those of Coosiantine, were but inventions 
to authonze the change of relicinn. Clovis uned the new 
creed as a lever by whose machinerv he would be enabled 
to crush the petty princes his neighbors ; and like Con- 

* The roh'aclei of Clovis cnnsisted of a shi^M, which wns 
picked up after having fallen from ihe Hkie« ; the aiuni. line oil. 
conveyetl fn»m Heaven by a white dove in a phial, which, till 
the reien of Lonis XVI, consecrated the kinj:.-* ol Frmire ; and 
Iheorinamme, or standani with toldcn flami?.'!, lon«( cuKpcnded 
over the vnmb of St Denis, which the French kin^s only raised 
over the urnib when their crown was in imminent ])eiil. No 
fiaure kinc of France can be anoinu^i with the sainte ampoule, 
or oil broiTffhi down to earth by a whiia liove ; in 1794 it wns 
broken by some profane hand, and aniiquarles bars since 
agrsed that U was ouly sn aocisni lachrymatory ! 



■tantine, Clovis, sullied by Crimea of as dark a die, ob- 
tained th« Lille of < the Great.' Had not the most capri. 
cioUB • Defender of the Faiih' been influenc«-d by iliemosC 
fiulent of pdwuoui*, the Reformation, &o fceWy ai»d so im- 
iierfectly begun and coniiuued, had possibly never freed 
Euglaiid from the papal thraldom ; 

* For gospcl-liglu tirst beam'd from Bulleo*s eyes.' 
The catholic Ward, in his siugular iludibrastic poem of 
*Eiiglancl'j Kjt3furiiia:ion,' in hoine odd rliynieii, has cha> 
racterised il by a naivttc^ which we are n.uch too delicats 
tu repeat. The cathoiir. writers censure Pmiip for recall- 
ing the Duke of Alva from the Netherlands. According 
to these humane politicians, the unsparing kword, and tiie 
pf.nai lin'S of this resolute captain had cvriainly accum- 
pliihed llie fate of the heretics ; for angry Iiohm, however 
numerous, would find their numerical force dimiiiishf.d by 
gibbits, and pit^holesi. We have lately been informed by a 
curious writer ihat Protestantism once existed in Spain, and 
was actually ezlirpated at the moment by the crushiug am 
of tlio inquufiiion.'^ According to these catholic |iouu> 
cians, a great event in catholic history did not occur — the 
spirit orca>holicism, predominant in a land of protestaats 
— from the Spanish monarch liiiling to suppiirt Alva in 
finishing what ho had begun ! Had the armada ol Spain 
safely landed, with the benedictions of Uonie, in England*. 
— ai a moment when our own fleet was short of gunpow- 
der, and at a time when the English cathohcs formed a 
Kwerful party in the nation— we might now be going to 
a^s! 

Ader his immense conquests, had Gustavus Ado1[Aus 
not fierished in the baUle of Lutzen, where his genius ob- 
tained a glorious victory, unquestionably a wondert'ul 
change had operated on the affairs of Europe ; the protea* 
tant cause had balanced, if not preponderated, over the 
catholic interest; and Austria, which a|>pt'ared a sort of 
universal monarchy, had seen her eagle's wing clipped. 
But * the Anti-Christ,' as Gustavus was called by the 

Ehests of Spain and Italy, the saviour of protestantism, as 
is called by England and Sweden, whose deatl. oo> 
casioned so many bonefires among the catholics, that Ihe 
Spanish court interfvrvd lest fuel should become too scarce 
at the approaching winter— Gusiavus fel! — the fit hero for 
one oT those great events which have never happened! 

On the first publication of the * Icon Bafilike* of Cbariea 
the First, the instantaneous effect produced mi the nation 
was puch, fifty editions it is said, appearing in one year, 
that Mr Malcolm Laing observes, that * had this book,' a 
sacred volume to those who considered that sovereign as a 
martyr, appeared a weeile toontTf * il might have preserved 
the kins,' and possibly, have produced a reaction of popu- 
lar feeling! The chivalrous Dundee made an offer to 
James II, which, had it been acted on, Mr Lainf acknow- 
ledges might hove prod ucrd another change ! What then 
had become of our ' glorious Revolution,' which from its 
earliest step, throughout the reign of William, was Rtilt 
vacillating amidst the unstable opinions and contending 
interests of so many of its first movers? 

The great political error of Cromwell is acknowlcd|^ 
by all parties to have been the adoption of the French m- 
terest in preference to the Spanish ; a strict alliance with 
Spain hau preserved the balance of Europe, enriched the 
commercial industry of England, and above all, had 
checked the overcrowing power of the French government. 
Before Cromwell had contributed to the predominance of 
the French power, the French Huguenots were of conse- 
quence enough to secure an indulgent treatment. Tha 
parliament, as Elizabeth herself had formerly done, con- 
sidered so powerful a party in France as useful allies ; and 
anxious to extend the principles of the Reformation, and 
to further the sup|)rossion ot popery, the parliament had 
once TiHtened to, and had even commenced a treaty with 
deputies from Bourdeaux, the purport of which was the as- 
sistance of the French Huguenots in their scheme of form- 
in; themselves into a republic, or independent state ; but 
Cromwell, on his usurpation, not only overthrew the de- 
! sism, but IS believed to have betrayed it to Marnrine. 
What a change in the affairs of Europe had Cromwell 
adopted the Spanish interests, and as»>isied the French 
Huguenots in becoming an independent state ! The revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes and the increase of the 
I French dominion, which so long aAerwards disturbed the 
peace of Europe, were the consequence of this fatal error 
of Cromwell's. The independent state of the French 



• This fact was probnbly quite unknown to us, till k 
given in ihs (^uarurly Kovlsw, Vol. XXIX. 
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Huguenots, and the raduobon of ambitious France, per- 
haps, to a secondary European power^ had saved Europe 
fWim the scourge ofthe French revolution ! 

The elegant pen of Mr Roscoe has lately aflbrded me 
another curious sketch of a ktMtory of evmtt u>hick hone not 
happened. 

IVl. De Sismondi imagines, against the opinion of every 
historian, that the death of Lorenzo dc'Mcdici was a mat- 
iMrof inditferfiice to the prosperity of Italy ; as ' he could 
not have prevented the ditfcrcnt nrojects which had been 
matured in the French cabintM, htr ti>e invasion and con- 
quest of Italy ; and therefore he concludes ihat all hicto- 
rianK are mistaken who bestow on Lorenzo the honour of 
having; preserved the peace of Italy, hecauye the {ireat 
inva!«inn that overthrew it did not laice ^)lacu till two years 
aher his death.' Mr. Roscot^ has plalosophiraily vindi- 
caled the honour which his hero has justly received, by 
employing the principle which in this article ha& been de- 
velop<-d. ' Thoujjh Lorenzo de'Al edict cuuld not perhaps 
have prevented the important events that l<Mik place in 
other nations of Europe, it hy no nieaus follows that the 
life or death of Lorenzo were equally indiirerent to the 
afTairtr of Italy, or that circiimstanres would have been the 
same in case he had lived, os in the event of his death.' 
Mr. Roscoe then pnMicedsj to show how Lf»reiizo'« ' pru- 
dent measures, and proper reiiresentation!),' nii^ht proba- 
bly have prevented the French L'xpediiion. which Charles 
vIII was frequently on the point of abandoning. Iioreii- 
zo would not certainly have taken the precipitate measures 
of his Kou Piero, in surrendering the Florenirne fortresses. 
His family would not in consequence have been expellu<l 
the city ; a powerful mind might have influenced the dis- 
cordant politics of the Italian princes in one common (i*> 
fence ; a slight opposition to the fugitive army <if France, 
at the pass of Faro, might have given the Frenrh sove- 
reigns a wholesome lesf^on, and prevented ihr>sc bloody 
contexts that were>«oon afierward** renewed in Italy, ui* 
anngUrrmnve at Cheitxvforir.Mth^ tnhale game, no the death 
of an individual of ouch importance in the affairs of Eu- 
rope as Lorenzo dc' Medici, could not fail of pntducim; 
a change in its |K>litiral relations., as must have varied 
them in an inf.nlculable dejrree.' Piiinotti also describes 
the state of Italy at this time. Had Lorenzo hvi^d to 
have seen his son elevated to the paiiacy, this historian, 
adoptini; onr pre«!ent prmciple, eirlaims, 'A happy era 
for Italy and Tutieany had tjif.x occl'rri.1) ! On this 
head we can, indeed, be only allowed to conjecture ; hut 
the fancy, gui<led by reason, may expatiate at will in thi$ 
imaginary »tnte, and contemplate Italy reunited by a 
■tronger bond, flourishing under its own institution and 
arts, and delivered frnmall those lamented struggles which 
occurred within so short a period of time.' 

Whittker in his • Vindication of JMary Q,ueen of Scots,' 
has a specidation in the true spirit of this article. When 
■uch dependance was made upon Elizabeth's dying without 
iasue, the Countess of Shrewsbury had her son purposely 
residine in London, with two giiod and able horses continu- 
ally readv to give the earliest intelli^encu r>f the sick Eliza- 
abeih's deatli to the imprisoned Mary. On this the histo- 
rian observes, ' And had this not improlnihte tvini uclunlly 
taken plane, what a diffcrmt compUrion would our kUtwy 
have aMunUdfmm wJiat it wear* at prrnentl Marv would 
have been carried from a prison to a throne. Her wise 
conduct in priFon would have been applauded hy all.— 
From Tutbury, from Shefllield, and from Chatsworth, she 
would have been said to have touched with a gentle and 
masterly hand the springs that actuated all the nation, 
affainst'thc death of her tyrannical cousin,' &c. So duc- 
tile is history in the hands of man ! and so peculiarly does 
it bend to the force of success, and warp with the warmth 
of prosperity ! 

Thus important events have been nearly occurring, 
which hov-ever, did not take place ; and others have hap- 
pened which may be traced to accident and to the charac- 
ter of an individual. We shall enlarge our conception of 
the nature of human events, and gather some useful in- 
struction in our historical reading, by pausing at intervals ; 
contemplating, for a moment, on certain event* vJiich have 
not happent^d ! 

or FALSK POLITICAL REPORTS. 

' A false report, if believed during three days, may be 

of great service to a government.' This political maxim 

has been ascribed to Catherine of Medici, an adept in 

eQyp9 d'etat, the arcana imperii ! Between lolid lying and 
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disguiaad traib ther« it a difference known to wiiten akSl- 
ed n * the art of lovenung mankind bv decemnc them f 
as politica, ill underatood, have been defined, and aa tf 
all party politics, theae forgara prefer to use the truth di*- 

C' cd, to the groaa lictkm. When the real truth can no 
^er be concealed, then ihey confidently refer to it ; for 
they can still explain and oMcure, while they aecnre on 
their side the party whoae cause they have advocated. 
A curious reader of history may diacover the temporary 
and sometimes the lasting advantages of spreading ru- 
mours designed to disguise, or, to counteract the real 
state of things. Such reports,' aet a going, serve to break 
down the bharp and fatal point of a panic, which might 
instantly occur ; in this way the public is saved from tlie 
horrors of consternation, and the stupefaction of despair. 
Tlie&e rumours give a breathing time to prepare for tho 
disaster, which is doled out cautiously; and, as might be 
shown, in some casea these first reports have left an event 
ui so ambiguous a state, that a doubt nay alill ariae 
whether these reports were really so destitute of truth '. 
Such reports, once printed, enter into history, and sadly 
perplex the honest historian. Of a buttle fought in a re. 
mute situation, both parlies for a long time, at home, may 
dispute the victory afler the event, and the pen may pro- 
I long what the sword had long decided. Tois has been 
I no unusual circumstance : of several of the most impor- 
I tunt battles on which the fate of Europe has hung, were 
we ti> rely on some re|>orts of the time, we micht still 
; doubt of the manner of the transaction. A skirmiah has 
: been often raised into an arrftngrti battle, and a defeat 
I c<»ncealt-d, in an account of the killed and woundedi 
I wliil» victory has been claimed by both parties ! Viller<^f 
I in all his eneounters with MarllMirough, always sent home 
despatches by which no one could suspect that he wss dis- 
comfited. Pompey, after his fatal battle with Cicsar, 
sent letters to all the provinces and cities of the Romana« 
describing with areater courage than he had fought, so that 
a report generally prevailed that Ca?rar had lost the bat- 
tle ! Plutarch informs us, that three hundred writers had 
described the battle of iVIaralhon. Many doubtless had 
co|>ied their iiredecessors : but it would perhaps have sur- 
prised us to have observed how materially some differed 
m their narratives. 

In looking over a collection of manuscript letters of the 
times of Janirs the First, I was struck by the contradic- 
tfifv re|)orts of the result of the famous battle of Lutzen, 
so ::lorious and so fatal to Gustavus Adolphus ; the victo- 
ry was suitieiiines reported to have been obtained by the 
Swedes : but a general uncertainty, a sort of mystery, 
a-^iiaied the majority of the nation, who were stanch to 
tho protestarit cause. This state of anxious suspense 
lasted a coiibidcrahle time. The fatal truth graaually 
came o*U in rtpmt* changing in their progreu ; if the vic- 
tory was allowed, the death ofthe Protestant Hero doaed 
all hope ! The historian of Gustavus Adolphus observes 
on this occasion, that • Few couriers were belter received 
than thoKe who conveyed (he accounts of the King's death 
to declared enemies or concealed ill wishers ; nor did the 
report greatly displease the court of Whitehdl, where the 
ministry, as it usually happens in cases of timidity, had 
its degree of apprehensions for fear the event should not 
be tnie ; and, as I have learned Q^om good authority, im- 
posed silence on the news writers, and intimated the same 
to the pulpit in case any funeral encomium might proceed 
from that quarter.' Although the motive assigneo fay the 
writer, that of tho secret indisposition of the cabinet of 
James the First towards the fortunea of Gustavus, is to 
me by no meana certain : unquestionably the knowledge 
of this disastrous event was long kept back by * a timid 
ministry,' and the fluctuating reports probably regulated 
by their designs. 

The same circumstance occurred on another important 
event in modem history, where we may observe the artifice 
of party writers in disguising or t-tippressing the real fact. 
This was (he famous battle of the Boyne. The French 
catholic party long reported that Count Lautun had won 
the battle, and that William [11 was killed. Bussy Ra^ 
but in in some memoirs, in which he appears to have 
registered public events without scrutinizing their truth, 
says, * I chronicled this account according as the first n» 
ports gave out, when at length the real fact reached them, 
the party did not like to lose their pretended victory.' Fere 
Londel, who published a register of the times, which is 
favourably noticed in the * Nouvellea de la RepoUiqae dea 
LettreBi'lbr 1699, has recorded the erent in this dectp- 
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titeinaiiiMr: *ThebftttleorUMBo7DeaiIreUuid;Sdiaiii- 
barg M killed there at the bead of the Bngbah.' Thn it 
t an eqiuTocator !* The writer reeolved to cooeeal the 
defoal of Jamea'e party, and cautioiislj Mippreaeea any 
mention oTa Tictor/y but Terr careTuily givee a real fact, 
br which his readers would bardlj doubt of the defeat of 
the English ! We are so aocastomed to this traffic of 
ialse reports, that we are scarcely aware that many im- 
portant erents recorded in history were in their daj 
strangely disguised by such mystifying accoun t s. This 
we can only discorer br reading private letters written at 
the moment. Bayle has collected several remarkable 
absurdities of this lund, which were soread abroad to an- 
swer a temporary purpose, but whicn had never been 
known to us had toeee contemporary letters not been pub- 
fished. A report was preralent in Holland in 1580, that 
the kings of France and Spainand the Duke of Alva were 
dead ; a felici^ nHiich for a time sustained the exhausted 
spirits of the revohitiooistt. At the invasion of the Span- 
idi Armada, Boriei^ mread reports of the thumb screws, 
and other instruments or torture, which the Spaniards had 
brought with them, and thus ii^amed the hatred of the 
nation. The horrid story of the bloody Colonel Kirke is 
considered as one of those political forgeries to serve the 
purpose of bladcening a zealous partisan. 

False reports are sometimes stratagems of war. When 
the chieft of the league had lost the battle at Ivry, with an 
army broken and discomfited, they still kept poewssion of 
Paris merely by imposing on the inhabiunU all sorts of 
Use reports, such as the death of the king of Navarre, at 
the fortunate moment when victory, midetermined on 
which side to incline, turned for the leaguers ; and they 
gave out false reports of a number of victories they had 
elsewhere obtained. Such tales,distributed m pamphletoand 
ballads among a people agitated by doubts, and fears, are 
gkdly believed ; flattering their wishes, or soothing their 
alarms, they oontribute to their ease, and are too agreeable 
to allow of time for reflection. 

The history of a report creating a panic may be traced 
in the Irish rasurrection, in the curious memoirs of James 
II. A forged proclamation of the Prince of Orange was 
set forth by one Speke, and a rumour spread that the Irish 
troops were killing and burning in all psjrts of the kingdom ! 
A panic like magic instantly ran through the people, so 
that in one quarter of the town of Drogheda thev imagined 
that the other was filled with blood and ruins. tXiring this 
panic pregnant wommi miscarried, a^ed persons died with 
terror, while the trath was, that the Irish themselvM were 
disarmed and dispersed, in utter want of a meal or a lodg- 



the tmhappy times of our civU wars under Charles 
the First, the newspapers and the private letters aflbrd 
specimens of this political contrivance of false reports of 
every species. No extravagance of invention to spread a 
terror against a party was too gross, and the city of Lnodon 
was one day alarmed that the royali«ts were occupi<Mi by 
a plan of Mowing up the river Thames, bj an inuneme 
ooantity of powder ware-housed at the nver side ; and 
Uiat there existed an organized ihoneh invisible brother- 
hood of many thousands with ooasecraled fauMS ,* and those 
who hesitated to give credit to such ramours were brand- 
ad as mahcnants, who took not the danger of the pariia^ 
■Mot to heart. Forged conspiracies and reports of great 
but distant victories were inventions to keep up the spirit 
oTa party, but oftener prognosticated some intended change 
in the government. When they were desirous of aug- 
mooting the army, or mtrodocng new garrisons, or using 
an extreme measure with the city, or the royalists, there 
was always a new conspiracy set afloat ; or when any 
great aflair was tobe carried in parliament, letters of great 
victories were published to dishearten the opposition, and 
infuse additional bokhiess in their own party. If the report 
lasted only a few days, it obtained its purpose, and verifi- 
ed the observation of Catharine of Medicis. Those po- 
liticians who raise such Mse reporU obtain their end : 
like the architect, who, in boildinff an arch, supports it 
with cmmlar props and pieces of timber, or any temporal 
ry rabbish, tiU be doees the arch ; and when it can sap- 
port itself, he throws away the props ! There n no class 
of politi^ lying which can want for illustration if we eoo- 
■nlt the records of our civil wars ; there we may trace the 
whole art in all the nice management of iu shades, its 
noaKtiea, and its more complicate parts, from invective to 
iS* aad from imoendo to p reva r i c ation ! we may ad- 
• ibaacrapiikiaBCorraetionofalie which they had told. 



by another which they are tdling! and triple lyiii|^ 
overreach their, opponents ; royafists and parliamenii 
ana were alike ; for to tell one great truth, * the father of 
lies' is of no party ! 

As * nothing is new under the sun,* so this art of de. 
oeiving ihe public was unquestionably practised among the 
aacieots. Sjrphax sent Scipio word that he could not 
imite with the Romans, but, on the contrary, had declared 
for the Carthaginians. The Roman army were tbea 
anxiously waitiUE for his expected succors : Scipio was 
careful to show me utmost civility to these ambassadors, 
and ostentatiously treated them with presents, that hm ad- 
diers might believo they were only returning to hasten the 
army of Syphax to join the Romans. Livy censure* the 
Roman consul, who, after the defeat at Cannae, told the 
deputies of the allies the whole loss they had sostai 
* This consul,' says Livy, * by giving too faithful and 
an account of his defeat, made both himself and his afssy 
appear still mow contemptible.' The result of the samph- 
city of the consul was, that the allies, despairing timt the 
Romans would ever recover their losses, deemed it prodaaC 
to make terms with Hannibal. Plutarch tells an amusiag 
story, in his way, of the natural progress of a report, whi^ 
was' contrary to the wishes of the government ; the »*«*»»ip- 
py reporter 8ufi*ered punishment as long as the runnour pre. 
vaileo, though at last it proved true. A stranger lanoibig 
from Sicily, at a barber's shop delivered all the particudais 
of the defeat of the Athenianii ; of which, howerer, the 
people were yet uninformed. The barber leaves untrim- 
meo the reporter's beard, and flies away to vent the news 
in the city, where he told the Arcbons what he had heard. 
The whole city was thrown in a ferment. The Archoas 
called an assembly of the people, and produced the luckless 
barber, who in his confusion could not ^eanv satisfactory 
account of the first reporter. He was con^nu»ed as a 
spreader of false news, and a disturber of the public: quiet ; 
for the Athenians could not imagine but that they were in- 
vincible ! The barber was dragged to the wheel and tor- 
tured, till the disaster was more than confirmed. Bayie, 
referring to thu story observes, that had the barber repor. 
ted a victory, though it had proved to be false, he wouldBot 
have been punishM ; a nhrewd observation, which occurred 
to him from his recollection of the fate of Stratocles. 
person persuaded the Athenians to perform a public 
nee ana thanksgiving for a victory obtained at sea, thooch 
he well knew at the time that the Athenian fleet had been 
totally defeated. When the calamity could no longer 
be concealed, the people charged him with being an hrnpoe- 
tor : but Stratocles saved his life and mollified their anger 
by the pleasant turn he gave to the whole affair. * Have I 
done you any injury T said be. * Is it not owing to me 
that you have spent three days in the pleasures of victory T 
I think that this spreader of good, but fictitious news, ahoidd 
have occupied the wheel of the luckless barber, who had 
spread baa but true news ; for the barber had no intention 
of deception, but Stratocles had ; and the question here to 
be tried, was not the truth or the falsity of the reports, bat 
whether the reporters intended to deceive their feDow^cili- 
zens ? The ' Chronicle' and the * Post' must be chalenged 
on such a jury, and a'l the race of news-scribes, whom 
Patin characterises as hominum genu* aud a eiuimum men. 
darimmum avidunmvtm. Latin superlatives are too rich 
to suffer a translation. But what Paiin says in his letter 
S56 mav be applied : * These writers insert m their papers 
things they do not know, and ought not to write. It is ths 
same trick that is playing which was formerly played ; it 
is the very same farce, only it is exhibited by new actots. 
The worat circumstance, I think, in this, is, that this trick 
will continue playing a long course of vears, and that ths 
public sufi*er a great deal too much by it.' 

or SUPPRESSORS AiTD DiLAPXDAToas OF M%in7scmim. 

Mahuscrxpts are suppressed or destroyed fixMu motiveg 
which require to be noticed. Plagiarists, at least, haTe ths 
ment of preservation : they may blush at their artifices, 
and deserve the nillory, but their practices do not iacBr ^m 
capital crime of felon v. Serassi, the writer of the cuikw 
life of Tas9o, was guilty of an extraordinary suppression in 
his zeal for the poet's memory. The story remains to bs 
told, for it is little known. 

Galileo, in earlv life, was a 'lecturer at the un i veis it y el 
Pisa : delighting m poetical studies, he was then mora of a 
critic than a philosopher, and had Ariosto by heart. Tte 
freat man caught the literary mania which broke not i * 
his time, when the Cniseans so ahsordly bci|^ tkair • 
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troverria TasMtcbe,' and raited up two poetical factiona, 
wfaidi infected the Italian* with a nationu fsTer. Tasto 
mad Arioato were perpetually weighed and outweighed 
against each other ; Galileo wrote annotations on Tasso, 
stanxa after stanza, and without reserve, treating the ma- 
jesUc bard with a severity which must have thrown the 
Tassoists into an agony. Our critic lent his manuscript 
to Jacopo Mazzoni, who, probably being a disguised Taa- 
soiiit, by some unaccountable means contrived that the 
manuscript should be absolutely lost !•— to the deep regret 
of the autn >r and all the Ariostoists. The philosopher de- 
scended to his grave— not without occasional groans-^-nor 
without exulting reminiscences of the blows he had in his 
youth inflicted on the ereat rival of Ariosto-^and the rumour 
of such a work long floated on tradition ! Two centuries 
had nearly elapsed, when Seraasi, employed on his elabo- 
rate life oir Tasso, among his uninterrupted researches in 
the public libraries of Rome, discovered a miscellaneoua 
volume, in which, on a cursonr examination, he found de- 
posited the k»t manuscript or Galileo ! It was a shock 
from which, perhaps, the zealous biographer of Tasso 
never fairly recovered ; the awful name of Galileo sanc- 
tioned the asperity of critical decision, and more particu- 
larly the severe renrarks on the language ; a subject on 
which the Italians are so morbidly deficate, and so trivially 
grave. Serassi's conduct on this occasion was at once 
political, timorous and cunning. Gladly would he have 
annihilated the original, but this was impossible ! It was 
some consolation that the manuscript was totally unknown 
—for having got mixed with others, it had accidentally been 
passed over, and not entered into the catalogue ; his own 
diiiijtfbt eye only had detected its existence. ' Netsuno 
fin ara ta^fuori di mCf H vi nOf ne dove sta, e cost non potra 
darn alia luce* &c. But in the true spirit of a collector^ 
avaricious of ail things connected with his pursuits, Serassi 
cautiously but completely, u^nscribed the precious manu- 
script, with an intention, according to his memorandum, to 
unravel all its sophistry. However, although the Abbate 
never wanted leisure, he persevered in his silence ; yet he 
oden trembled lest some future explorer of manuscripts 
might be found as sharpsighted as himself. He was so 
cautious as not even to venture to note down the library 
where the manuscript was to be found, and to this day no 
one appears tu have fallen on the volume ! Oh the death of 
Serassi, his papers came to the hands of the Duke of Ceri. 
a lover of literature ; the transcript of the yet undiscovered 
ordinal was then revealed ! and this secret history of tlie 
manuscript was drawn from a note on the title-page writ- 
ten by Serassi himself. To satisfy the urgent cunosity of 
the literati, these annotations on Tasso by Galileo were 
published in 179S. Here is a work, which, from its earliest 
stage, much pains had been taken to suppress ; but Seras- 
si's coilectinfr passion inducing him to preserve what he 
himself so much wished should never appear, finally occa- 
sioned its publication ! It adds one evidence to the many} 
which prove that such minister practices have been frequent- 
ly used by the historians of a psrty, poetic or politic. 

Unquestionably this entire suppression of manuscripts has 
been too frequently practised. It is suspected that our 
historical antiquary Speed owed many obligations to the 
learned Hiijfh Broughion, for he possessed a vast number 
of his MSS. which he burnt. Why did he burn ? If 
persons place themselves in suspicious situations, they 
muiit not complain if they be suspecfted. We have had 
historians who, whenever thev met with information which 
has not suited their historical system, or their inveterate 
prejudices, have employed interpolations, castrations, and 
foriceries, and in some cases have annihilated the entire 
document. Leiand's invaluable manuscripts were led at 
his death in the confused state in which the mind of the 
writer had sunk, overcome by his incessant labours, when 
this royal antiquary was employed by Henry VIII to 
write our national antiquities. His scattered manuscripts 
were long a common prey to many who never acknow- 
]ed);ed their fountain head ; among thexe suppressors and 
di'apidators pre-eminently stands the orady Italian Poly- 
dore Vergil, who not only drew largelv from this source, 
but, to cover the robbery, did not omit to depreciate the 
father of our antiquities — an act of a piece with the cha^ 
racter of the man, who is said to have cdliected and burnt 
a greater number of historical MSS than would have 
loaded a wacon, to prevent the detection of the nnmerooa 
fabrications in his history of England, which was eompoMd 
Co tniify Mary and the cathol*c cause. 

Tb« Hmrisian muniKripl, 7S79, is a eoUsctioo «rttmt«- 



letters. This MS. has four leaves entirely Utrn out, and 
is accompanied by ti^ extraordinary memorandum, sign* 
ed by the principal librarian. 

' Upon exammatioo of this book, Nov. IS, 1764, these 
four last leaves were torn ouu 

< C. Morton. 
' Mem. Nov. IS, seat down to Mrs Macaulay.' 
As no memorandum of the name of any student to whooi 
a manuscript is delivered for his researches was ever 
made before or since, or in the nature of things will ever be, 
this memorandum must involve our female historian in the 
obloquy of this dilapidation.'^ Such dishonest practicei 
of party feelins, indeed are not peculiar to any party. 
In Mr Koscoe^s interesting * Illustrations' (^ his Ufe of 
Lorenzo de'Medici, we discover tliat Fabfoni, whose cha- 
racter scarcely admits of suspicion, appears to have kpown 
of the existence of an unpublished letter of Sixtus IV, 
which involves that pontiff deeply in the ysassination pre 
jected by the Pazzi; but be carefully soiiiireBsed its no- 
tice : vet, in his conscience, be could not avoid alluding to 
such documents, which he concealed by his silence. Mr 
Roscoe has ably defended Fabroni, who may have over* 
looked this decisive evidence of the guilt of the hypocriti- 
cal pontiff in the .mass of manuscripts ; a circumstance not 
likely tu have occurred, however to this laborious historical 
inquirer. All p&rty feeUng is the same active spirit with 
an opposite direction. We have a remarkable case, where 
a most interesting historical production has been silenil/ 
annihilated by the consent cA both partie$. There onoo 
existed an important diary of a verv extraordinary cfaMke* 
ter. Sir George Saville, afterwar(U Marquis ot Haliftza 
This master-spirit, for such I am inclined to consider the 
author of the httle book of Maxims and Reflections,' with 
a philosophical indifference, appears to have held in equal 
contempt all the fticiions of his times, and, consequently, 
has oAen incurred their severe censures. Among other 
things, the Marquis of Halifax had noted down the coo* 
versaiions he had had with Charles the Second^ nd 
the great and busy characters of the age. Of this curkMM 
secret history there existed two copi«>s, and the noble wri' 
ter imagined that by this means he had carefully sectnred 
their existence ; yet both copies were destroyed from op* 
posite motives ; the one at the instigation of Pope, wha 
was alarmed at finding some of the catholic intrigues of 
the court developed ; and the other at the suggestion of a 
noble friend, who was equally shocked at discovering that 
his party, the Revolutionists, had sometimes practised 
mean and dishonourable deceptions. It is in these legteie* 
of honourable men, of whatever partv they may be, thai 
we expect to find truth and sincerity ; but thus it happen* 
that the last hope of posterity is frustrated by the arlineef^ 
or the malignity, of these partv-passions. Pulteaey, aH 
terwards the Earl of Bath, had also prepared meoMHrs ot 
his times, which he proposed to confide to Dr Douglas, bi- 
shop of Salisbury, to be composed bv the bishops ; but hil 
lordship's heir, the general, insisted on destroying these 
authentic documents, of the value of which we nave a no- 
tion by one of those conversauons which the earl was in 
the habit of indulging whh Hooke, whom he at that timo 
appears to have intended for his historian, " 

The same hsistility to manuscripts, as may be easily 
imagined, has occurred, perhaps more fremienthTi on the 
continem. I shall furnish one considerable (act. A 
French canon, Claude Joly, a bold and learned writer, had 
finished an ample life of Krasmus, whioJi included a his- 
tory of the restoration of literature, at the close of the 
fii^eenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. Colo- 
mi^ tells us, that tne author had read over the works ol 
Erasmus seven times; we have positive evidence that the 

* It is now about twenty-seven years ago since I flrat pub- 
lished this anecdote ; at the same time I received hiformstran 
that our female historisn and dilapidator hsd acted hi this man- 
ner more than once. At that distance of time this rumour so 
notorious at the British Museum it was impossible to authenti- 
cate. The Rev. William Graham, the surviving Lwlband of 
Mrs Macaulay, intemperately ceiled on Dr MonM, In a very 
advanced period of life, to declare that * it appeared to him thai 
the note does not contain aify evidence that the leaves were 
torn out by Mrs Macauley.* It was more apparent to the un- 

Erejiidiced, that the doctor must have singularly lost the use of 
is memory, when he could not explain his own ofllrlal note^ 
which, perhaps, at the time he was compelled to insert. Dr 
Moiton was not unfriendly to Mrs Macauley's poliUcaJ party ) 
he was the £ditor of Whltelocke*s Diary of his Embassy to tb# 
Qnean of Sweden, land has, I believe, largely eastraisd ih# 
woft. The ortfinanies at the British MoseiiS' 
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ii». was fiobbed for tbe press ; the Cardtosl De Noaille* ' 
woaU fifsaifis tbe work itself; this importsat history was • 
not ooly soppreasad, bat the hope entertained of finding it ' 
among the cardiDars papers was never realized. 

Tbeaeare instances of the annihilation of history ; but 
thare is a partial soppression, or casiraiion of passaees, 
equaUj iaul to the canae of truth ; a practice too preraJent 
among the first editors of memoirs. By such depriTations 
of the ten we bare lost important truths, «hile in some 
cases, by interpolations^ we have been loaded with the 
fictions or a party. Original memoirsi when published, 
should BOW be deposited at that great insiiiutiori cunse> 
crated to our national history — the British Museum, to be 
verified at all times. In Lord Herbert's hbtory of Henry 
the Eighth,! find, by a manuscript note, that several things 
ware not permitted to be prmted, and that the uriginal us. 
was s m yoaed to be in Mr Sheldon's custody, in 1687. 
CaasdeB told Sir Robert Filnaore that he was not suffer* d 
to prmt all Ins annals of Ehzabeth ; but be providently 
sent these enuigated passages to De Thou, who prmted 
them ftithfuUy ; and it is remarkable that De Thou him- 
self osed tbe same precaution in the continuation of his own 
history. We like distant truths, but truths too near us 
never &U to alarm ourselves, our connexions, and our par- 
tv. Milton, in composing his history of England, intro- 
duced, in tbe third book, a very remarkable digression, on 
the characters of the Long Parliament ; a most animated 
deacripiion of a class of political adventurers, with whom 
modem history has presented many parallels. From ten- 
demefls to a party toen imagined to be subdued, it was , 
struck oat by command, nor do I find it restituted in Ken- ' 
nett's Collection of English hiitories. Thir admirable and , 
aiqiriailf deKneatioQ ms been preserved in a pamphlet j 
printed in 1881, which has (ortunately exhibited one oi the | 
warmest pictures in design and colouring by a master's ! 
hand. One of our most important volumes of secret histor>-, | 
< Whitelocke's Merooiials,' was published by Arthur, Earl 
of An^esea, ia 1882, who took considerable liberties wiih . 
the manuscript; another edition appeared in 1792, which i 
restored the many important passages through which the 
earl appears to have struck hb castrathfig pen. The ren- '. 
titution of the castrated passages has not much increased 
the magnitude of this folio volume ; for the omissions usually ' 
consisted of a characteristic stroke, or a short critical 
opinion, which did not harmonize with the private feelings ' 
of the Earl of Anglesea. In consequence of the volume 
not being much enlarged to the eye, and being unaccom- 
panied by a single line of preface to inform us of the value 
of tfaia more complete edition, the booksellers imagine that ' 
there can be no material difference between the two 
editione, and wonder at the bibliopolical mystery that they 
can afford to sell the edition of 1688 at ten shQlings, and < 
have five guineas for the edition of 1732! Hume,' who, I 
have bean told, wrote his history usually on a sofa, with 
the epKorean indolence of his fine genius, always refers to 
the old truncated and faithless edition of Whitelocke— so 
bttle in his day did the critical history of books enter into 
the studies of our authors, or such was the carelesness of 
our historian. There is more phHonophy in edtfions, than 
some philoaopbers are aware of. Perhaps most * Memoirs* 
have been unfitithfully published, 'Curtailed of their fair 
proportions f and not a lew might be noticed which sub- 
sequent editors have re st ored to their original state, by 
outing their dislocated limbs. Unquestionably, passion 
has sometimes annihilated manuscripts, and tamelv re- 
venged itseta'on the pftP^ra of hated writers ! Louis ^IV, 
with hm own hands, after the death of Fenelon, burnt all 
tbe manoacripts which the Duke of Btu^imdy had preserv- 
ed of his preceptor. 

As an example of the su pprca s ors and dilapidators of 
manuscripts, I shall giye an extraordinary fact concerning 
Louis XlV more in nis &vour. His character appears, 
fike aooM other historical personages, equally disguised by 
adulation and calumny. That monarch was notlhe Nero 
which his revocation of the edict of Nantes made him 
•eem to the French protestants. He was far from appro- 
ving of the violem measures of his catholic clergy. This 
opiiuon of that sovereign was, however, carefully rappress- 
ed when his * Instructions to the Dauphin' were first pub- 
lisbad. It is now ascertained that Louis XIV was for 
■sany years equally zealous and industrious ; and, among 
other iMcful attempts, compoaed an elaborate * Discours' 
ibr the Dauphin for his future conduct. The king gave 
... toPeliBBimtorafiwrbiitaftflrthtraTiBMB, 




our royal writer frequently inserted additional 
The wi>ik first appeared lu an aot>fi) mouj ' Krcueild'l 
SGultt. Liiteranes, Amslerdam. 1767/ iKhich Hmrhter^ m 
his ' Anonyrors,' irlU u*, was reoi^e par PeiissoD ; le tool 
pubhe par'l'Abbe OUvet.' When at length the prated 
work was coliatrd wiih the mafiuf<ri{>t original, aeveraJ 
suppressions of the royal sentimmts appealed, and the 
editors, too catholic, had, with more particular camion, 
thrown aside what clearly thoHed Louis XlV wax far 
from approving of the violences used agitinkt ihe protest- 
ants. The following psscage was entirely omit teo. * It 
seems to nie, my son, that those who employ exi rente aijd 
violent remedies do not know the nature of the rvii. occa- 
sioned in part, by heated minds, which, left 'o themselves, 
would insensibly be extinguished, rather than rrkiaoie 
them afresh by the force of cpnlraoiciioo ; above aU. whea 
the corruption is not confined to a small number, but de- 
fused through all parts of tbe state ; besides, the Reforas- 
ers said many true thmgs ! Tbe best method to have re- 
duced httle by little the Huguenots of my kw^dom, was not 
to have pursued them by any direct severity pouted at 
them.' 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is a remarkable insvanca 
of an author nearly lost to the nation : she is only known 
to posterity by a chance publication, for such were her 
famous Turkish letters ; the roaniij>cript of which her fa^ 
mily once purchased with an intention to suppresii, bat 
they were fiuslraied by a trsnscript. The more recent 
letters were relucianily extracted out of the family trunks 
and surrendered in exchsnge for certain family documenls 
which had fallen into the hands of a bookvelier. Had a 
depended on her relatives, the name of Lady Marv had 
onlv reached us in the satires of Pope. The'greater part 
of her epistolary correspondeitce was destroyed by her 
mother; and what that Eond and Gothic lady spared, was 
suppressed by the hereditary austerity of rank, v( which 
her family was too susceptible. The entire correspond- 
ence of this sdroirable writer, and studious wcmai>—>fcr 
once, in perusing some unpublished letters of Lady Mnrr, 
I discovered that *»hehad been in the habit of'^ reading 
seven hours a Hay for many years' — would undoubtedly 
have exhibited a fine ststue, utstead of the torso we nvw 
possess : and we inifiht have lived with her lady!«hip. as 
we do with Madame de Sevign^. This I have mentioned 
elsewhere ; but I have since discovered that a c^msiderabia 
conespondence of Lady Mary's, for more than twenty 
years, with the widow of Col. Forrester, who had retir«<i 
to Rome, ha# been stifled in the birth. These letters, with 
other MSS of Lady Mary's, were given by Mrs Forres- 
ter to Philio Thicknesse, with a discretionary power to 
publish. Thev were held as a great acqui!«ition by Thicks 
nesse and his l>ookseUer ; but when they had printed od 
the first thousand sheets, there were parts which ihev con- 
sidered might eive pain to some of the family. Thick- 
ness says, * Lady Mary had in many places been uik 
commonly severe upon her husband, for all her letters vrere 
loaded with a tcnp or two of poetry at hinj '* A negtv 
tiation took place with an agent of Lord Bute's— -after 
some time Miss Forrester ttut in her claims for the MSS 
— and the whole terminated, as Thicknesse trlln us, in her 
obtaining a pension, and Lord Bute all the MSS. 

The late Duke of Bridi^ewater, I am mformed, iNimt 
many of the numerous family papers, and bricked up a 
quantity, which, when opened after his destli, were found 
to have perished. It is said he declared that he did not 
choose that his ancestors should be traced back to a per- 
son of a mean trade, which it seems might possibly hava 
been the care. The loss now cannot be appreciated ; bat 
unquestionably, stores of history, and, perhaps, of btera- 
ture, were sacrificed. Milton's manuscript of Comna 
was published from the Bridgewater collection, for it had 
escaped the bricking up ! 

Manuscripts of sreat interest are frequently siippresaed 
from the shameful indifference of the possessors. 

Mr Mathias, in hi;; Essay on Grav. lelis us, that * in 
addition to the valuable manimcripis of Mr Gray, there ia 
reason to think that there were %vme other papers, yUn 
/?»6y/7<r, in the possession of Mr Msfon; but tbcMgh a 
very diligent arid anxious inquiry hait been made after 
them, they cannot be discovere<i i^ince his death.' There 
was, however, one fragment, by Mr Mseon'sown deacrip> 
tion of it, of very great value,' namely, ' The plan of an 

* There wasone psraare he recolleaed — * Just Mfcmjbai 
a Ufeleas trunk, and scarce a draamfaig head !> 
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intended speech in Lalin on his appoinimcnl as profess(»r 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge.* Mr 
Mason says, * Immediately on his appointment Mr Gray 
sketched out an admirable plan for his inauguration 
speech ; in which after enumerating the preparatory and 
auxiliary studies requisite, such as ancient history, geo- 
graphy, chronoioj^y, &c, he descended to the authentic 
sources of the saence, such as public treaties, state-re. 
cords, prirate correspondence of ambassadors, &c. He 
also wrote the exordium of this thesis, not, indeed, so cor- 
rect as to be given by way of fragment, but so spirited in 
point of sentiment, as leaves it much to bo regretted that 
ne did not proceed to its conclusion.* This fragment can- 
not now be found ; and after so very interesting a descrip- 
tion of its value, and of its importance, it is dimcult to con- 
ceive how Mr Mason could prevail upon himself to with- 
hold it. If there be a subject on which more, perhaps, 
than on any other, it would have been peculiarly desirable 
to know, and to follow the train of the ideas of Gray, it is 
that of modem history, in which no man was more infi* 
mately, more accurately, or more exlen»ively conversant 
than our poet. A sketch or plan from his hand, on the 
subjects of history, and on those which belonged to it, 
might have taught succeeding ages how to conduct these 
important researches with national advantage, and, like 
some wand of divination, it might have 

* Pointed to beds where sovereign gold doth s^row.** 

Drtden. 

I suspect that I could point out the place in which these 
precious ' folia Sibyllae' of Gray's lie interred ; it would no 
doubt be found among other Sibylline leaves of Mason, 
of which there are two large boxes, which he left to the 
care of his executors. These gentlemen, as 1 am inform- 
ed, are so extremely careful of them, as to have intrepidly 
re'3i8ted the importunity of some lovers of literature, 
whose curiosity has been aroused by the secreted trea- 
sures. It is a misfortune which has frequently attended 
this slort of bequests of literary men, that they have left 
their manuscripts, like their household furniture ; and in 
several cases we tind that many legatees conceive that all 
manusicripts are either to be burnt, like obsolete receipts, 
or to be nailed down in a box, that they may not stir a 
law.suit ! 

In a manuscript note of the times, I find that Sir Rich- 
ard Baker, the author of a chronicle, formerly the most 
popular one, died in the Fleet ; and that his son-in-law, 
who had all his papers, burnt them for waste paper ; 
and he said, that ' he thought Sir Richard's Me was 
among them !' An auto-biography of those days which 
we should now highly prize. 

Among these mutilators of manuscripts we cannot too 
strongly remonstrate with those who have the care of the 
works of others, and convert them into a vehicle for their 
own particular purposes, even when they run directly 
counter to the knowledge and opinions of the original 
writer. Hard was the fate of honest Anthony Wood, 
when Dr Fell undertook to have his history of Oxford 
translated into Latin ; the translator, a sullen dogged 
fellow, when he observed that Wood was enraged at 
seeing the perpetual alterations of his copy made to 
please Dr Fell, delighted to alter it the more ; while the 
greater executioner supervising the printed sheets, by ' cor- 
recting, altering, or dashing out what he pleased,' com- 
felled the writer publicly to disavow his own work ! Such 
have heard was the case of Bryan Edwards, who com- 
posed the^ first accounts of Mungo Park. Bryan Ed- 
wards, whose personal interests were opposed to the abol- 
ishment (if the slave trade, would not suffer any panage to 
stand in which the African traveller had expressed his 
Conviction of its inhumanity. Park, among confidential 
frien'ls. treqiientlv complained that his work did not only 
not contain his opinions, but was even interpolated with 
matiy which he utterly disclaimed ! 

Siit»preMsed books become as rare as roanuKripts.— 
When I was employed in f>ome researches respecting the 
history of the Mar>prelate faction, that ardent conspiracy | 
as;ain<«t ilie established Hierarchy, and of which the very ' 
name is but imperfect ly to be traced in our history, I dis- ' 
covered that the books and manuscripts of the Mar-pre- ' 

♦ I hnrc seen a transcript, bvthe rsvoiir ofs eentleman who j 
aart It to me, of Orav's direrilons for resdinsr Hl«orr. It had 
its merits nt a time when our best histories had not been pub- . 
li^hed. l>tit it is entirely supersedeil by the admirable ' Methods' 
ofLetigleidu Fresnoy. | 



lates have been t«o cautiously suppressed^ or too complete- 
ly destroyed ; while those on the other nde have been as 
carefully preserved. In our national collartion, the Brit* 
ish Museum, we find a great deal against Mar-prelate, 
but not Mar-prelate himself. 

I have written the history of this conspiracy in the third 
Tolume of * Quarrels of Authors.' 

PAEODXES. 

A lady of bas bleu celebrity (the term is f ettins odious, 
particularly to our seonantcs) had two friends, wnom she 
equally admired— an elegant poet and his parodist. She 
had contrived to prevent their meeting as long as her stra^ 
tagems lasted, till at length she apologized to the serious 
bard for inviiing him when his mock umbra was to be 
present. Astonished, she perceived that both men of 
genius felt- a mutual esteem for each other's opposite 
talent ; the ridiculed had perceived M» malignity m the 
playfulness of the parody, and even seemed to consider 
It as a compliment, aware that parodists do not waste 
their talent on obscure productions ; while the ridiculer 
himself was very sensible that he was the inferior ^oet. 
The lady-critic had imagined that a parody must necessa- 
rily be malicious ; and m some cases it is said those on 
wnom the parody has been performed, have been of the 
same opinion. 

Parody strongly resembles mimicry, a principle in hu- 
man nature not so artificial as it appears : Man may be 
well defined a mimic animal. The African boy, wiho 
amused the whole kafle he Journeyed with, by minu^g 
the gestures and the voice of the auctioneer who had sold 
him nt Uie slave market a few days before, could have had 
no sense of scorn, of superiority, or of malignity ; the boy 
experienced merely the pleasure of repeating attitudes and 
intonation which had so forcibly excited his interest. The 
numerous parodies of Hamlet's soliloquy were never made 
in derision of that solemn monoiogue, any more than the 
travesties of Virgil by Scarron and Cotton ; their authors 
were never so gaily mad as that. We have parodies cm 
the Psahns by Luther; Dodsley parodied the book of 
Chronicles, and the scripture style was parodied by 
Franklin in his beautiful story of Abraham ; a stoir be 
found in Jeremy Taylor, and which Taylor borrowed from 
the East, for it is preserved in the Persian Sadi. Not one 
of these writers, however, proposed to ridicule their origi- 
nals ; some ingenuity in the application was all that they 
intended. The lady critic alluded to had suffered 1^ a 
panic, in imagining that a parody was necessarily a coiw 
rosive satire. Had she indeed proceeded one step further, 
and asserted that parodies might be classed among the 
most malicious inventions of literature, when they are 
such as Colman and Lloyd made oa Gray, in their ones to 
* Oblivion and Obscurity,' her reading possibly might haye 
supplied the materials of the present research. 

Parodies were frequently practised by the aocieats, and 
with them, like ourselves, consisted of a work grafted oa 
another work, but which turned on a different subject by 
a slight change of the expressions. It might be a sport 
of fancy, the innocent child of mirth ; or a satirical arrow 
drawn from the auiver of caustic criticism ; or it was that 
malignant art which only studies to make the original of 
the parody, however beautiful, contemptible and ridi^oas. 
Human nature thus enters into the compositioB of paro- 
dies, and their variable character originates in the purpose 
of their application. 

There is in ' the million' a natural taste for farce after 
tragedy, and they gladly relieve themselves by mitigating 
the solemn seriousness of the tragic drama ; for they find, 
that it is but * a step frtm the sublime to the ridiculous.' 
The uste for parody, will, I fear, always prevail ; for 
whatever lends to ridicule a work of genius, is usually 
very agreeable to a great number of contemporaries. In 
the history of parodies, some of the learned have noticed 
a supposititious circumstance, which, however may have 
happened, for it is a very natural one. When the rhap- 
sodists, who strolled from town to town to ehant different 
fragments of the poems of Homer, had recited, they were 
immediately followed by another set of strollerih— biiffooES, 
who made the same audience merry by the burlesque turn 
which they gave to the solemn strains which had just so 
deeply engaged their attention. It is supposed tnat we 
have one of these travesties of the Iliad in one Sotades, 
who stircee<led by only changing the measure of th« 
verses without altering the words, which entirely disguised 
the Homeric character; fiagments of whvci\^w»Sft»tni^*'a^ 
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■,1 hate w ilw canMtj </ ifaa 
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Innad crilie, A* «ld*r HciDMn, uawn, m* oM wnim 
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which Iha audience had joal laea aibilined, 
comedj ; Ihe lame uion who had appeared : 
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m pat pradaflnen( en oai 



ntanagcBeot. Fuielier colieeled aaBeoriheat>|wnin.a 
and not mukilTullt defrnda ibeir naiura aid thn ohin 
againat the proleat ofLa Motle, whoae irafedin hadW 

verel^ luflered from Iheae burleaquei. Hia nlabrwed da- 
moaficdagrdroflnrideCaitro, the fable of wbieb mb 
«ia™ncralrdMdclaKir.tine marriaie, prDdo«^,»rf 
lbohappiej(piniditiin JjnnifcCTotCel. Inthwaandt 
Ibo cauae of the mTateriou. oba-intcr of Piemi tb>^e>,B 

il t hlfb iTlre Ibr a book, Hi-law Madame h BmlhTit, ia thw djamtml b* h_ h 
cac '( ibe tlBwi.. Lib^ Mooiieut It BuiUi/: -j mm m 

le lEmpeteur Jullen ti hii ''"'^ "'ItJ^' '* "'^,''*' ^"»«'en ra&ba, 

I tan u a M campot*,> no ■nraikaii nj la Comedie et ant It Oaida da 1nMui_L-^_T 
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Ik Ilk, nnot, M nonn qiH meprU : 
Lioajqiia d|^ dinl aan coui m ftpria.^ 

IPmtatf to .^xu lb CikoilM. 



Tluiunglai 



nofliH 



ulhai 



1 of ProBiJi 



IT 'Tragtti^ 

- , . ^MJ "felj »pproT(> of ihtir iBgilifflEU 

whila we DnM udl draid that cilrurdmirj Tucilur la 
«vhicb the piiUie» or n(h«r honiui i»lure, ire » proDB, u 
•odutines to luigh it wlul mi uuMhar tima thej would 

Trfcg^y a randared comic or buHoHue bj tJlariD^ Iho 
atatim tni jnannrf I at Ihe permnt; end tha'Pererta may 
occur, of roiaiDf whet ic comic aod burleaqua Lnlo Irejc^j. 
Od eo lillla dapendt (he lublirne or Uia ridiculoui ! Beil. 
tie leji, ■ lo moat hunuD charAclen ihen are blamjihei, 
moral, inieUectuaJ, or corporeal ; by exa^geratiDg which, Lo 

niiuu Iha tutuae, abilitieB, or eitatnal advaatueaofindi- 
tiduaJt, you form epic or tn|ic characten ;** a lubjecl 
humoroualr touched on hj Lloyd, in tba prolopie to ■ the 
'"'-iia Wift. 




_ _. laUphjiical diicuinaii, 

inteUoct which imparlt lo the indinduaJ an aptitude for 
ona punuil mora than Tor aoothar. What Lord Bbaltaa- 

tyry, aalinly rrjiclad ; but cif lain there appaan a landao- 

Biperieuca wiD often mmei andein hypoihaiiiti. The 
(■■ 'gr^^Mpoaiia/ May be objaetioiiBbla, u ua all laroM 

• Band* OB roetrr aad HDik^ p. L 



oTNattn 

Our children pau through the lamB public odueaMD, 
while they are roceinng liiila or Done ftr Ihair bdiiidu*) 
' iHild LhcT barv niffideiiL etreDvlh c^cbamfr 
any. Tba graal lecrel uT aducatioo i> to 



rnilicuoi, fnuij nolaled the 

irafic tale. In Iba puody there wae BgrueUuDg ludic 

loBf-coBceaJad perplauiiae, ia the maid-ierranl brinnng 
Ibrwardi a whole lafiUmato famdy of hjer own ! La A^tlte 
waa abo failed by a projected parody ofhu ' M achabeoa' 
^-where ibe haaty ntamage grLhairouDeMachabaui,aAd 

her fim peDitaaljal aetf perouadee a youth to marry her, 
wkhoul BnldeifiuD|to cofuull her rnpcciabla mother, 
would haia produerd an aicaUent icene fur the jurodV' 
But La Hotte pnSled an iniry prefaca to hie Inei da 
Caetro^ ho mnijEhfl anrual all parodiea, which he auerta 
to be merely a French failiion,(«e han Kan, bowe.er, 
that it wai once Giaciaa) the r^ipriog of a dangeioui 
■^rit of ridicule, aod Ihs malicioui unutemEnu oT nper- 



■ad falie ; it ii not a piece of. hutToonerr » much aa a ? 
eritiial eipoaitioo. What do wa parody but the abiunii- ' r' 
tiea oT dramatic wrilen, who frequently make Ihair heroei ^ 

he ingeniDuity adili, ' it is the public, not wa, who are the 
■uthon of IhHi raaODiii ; lor ih>y an awally bul the 
cchoee of the pit, and wa parodiaii, hare only lo ^Te a 

Many uag»lie>; Fuicller, wilh admirahle truth, obeerreij 

WffTiamhad imgediei mcendy which lary mudi reouirad 
parodiai la njipoae them, asd to ahame our inconuderala 

The ranu and bombaat oT aone of theta might hare 
produced, with little or no altenlioii oT the inflated or - 
nail, > A Modem Sebeanal,' or a 
Warm "" 



educalion. A prafe 
cha4U;e Tiewt, or by fa 
choKa be lubDiitted lo th< 
lake efaiht and 




■-'-'- ' — id and raalLatini u """ ---'■---- -- - 



J.' o/tArnaiid, aa ai 

'0 perpauiall^ 

ut of cbaracler ! Our mi 



I hippily deicrilird Ihii error. 
A lauKhiDE philowipher, the Damocriltia of our day, 
:e compared human life to a table pierced mih a BUB- 
' dT hdea. each of whicii hai a jun made eiactly to fit tl, 
; which p^ni beui| ituch in KMtiljr, aid without aelee- 



ircbbithop of York in Jamei 



tancboly, and huuired Ifaa r . . . 

deaa: ^My lord,' aaid Iha arcblhebop, *1 



old LoidTbo- 
hop, rory rae- 
graee't peDnrc- 



leofwha 



Lord Fairfaji,'is not fingidar. 1 am alao aadl* diBappomt- 
ed in my eoni : one I lent mio the Nelharjande lo train 
him up a aoldier, and ba makei a tolerable cemib^ jualica, 
but a men ooward al fightiiif ; my neiL I eent to Cam- 
bridge, and be prorea a good Lawyer, but a mare dimoe al 
diriniiy ; and my youn|;ael I aenl to the inna cd' court, and 
he ii Eood at diTinily, bul nobody at the law.' Tha nlal- 
ar of Uiia anecdote addi,' Thief hare often heard IVomtfaa 

aldeat >oo wai the Leed Fardinando Fair&i— and Iha 
lunimith lo Thomaa I^cd Vairfai the loo of Ihii Lord 
Fa rdbundo, heard Ihe old Lord Thomaa call ak>ud to bii 
graodioo, 'Tom! Tom! mind Ibou tha batde! Thy 
fathar'ia good man, bul mere coward ! all Ihe aaodlo- 
pecL ii from Ihee !' It u andani that iba old Lord Thomaa 
Fairfax waa a military character, and in hie caraeal deiira 
of cootinumg a bna cf beroea, had preeoBcartAj tomdiehia 
eldeil eon a mihlarr man, who wa diKonar turned oal to 
bs admirably fitted br ajrorahipfiil juaiieeof Ihoquaram. 

natioB and not thoao WMIurtl di^nailion. In ibe pro- 

u bare ptnialed in the aama wiifaof hanng * great mili- 
tary ehatatar m hia &nuly : haiinf mimed one in Ua 
elder KM. u>d aattlad hn other aan in diBemttTocaliaB, 



Fairfai, who nitki* M diningi^ahad a figure in ibo chil 



Ad MreiM, a 

ia oaapairc^ 



I in life will, nerhapa, area <btlb* 

Iwnii bazardouB. Han* wiD b( 

■' • ■ fcawi- 



inclined, ia deapair c^any IhiDg better. Is throw dka with 
fivtune ; or adopt the daiemnBaiian oT tha fttbat «bo aai- 
iled hie eoM bf a wUBiical analogy which b* W^n ts 
hanfbimad cf ibair diepomikaB or apiaiw br«Mk«N*- 
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putnutt. Tba bujn wen suduig under k twigs in ibe 
imtn, Mid ft neighbour itfported Id (Se fftiher ihv conrcrn- 
lion ha hftd OTerheftrd. Jofan iruti«d 11 would niD boobm^ 
fof ba wuhed lo bv ft prcv^flr; Brftft^ev^, wool, 10 b«« 
dotb^, likehurftlbeiiSminuFl, Booer, 10 be 1 iMRhini ; 
uldEdtDuud, plunu, lubes gnicer. Tlia firhcr look IhcM 
wuh«i ftj ft biDl, ftnl we iTfl u^d ui lh« iilic of Jobo Aojitr 

UbCHi djfferraE al\infv* Ui wbtdi il ftpp«ftn Uut Ihej lellled 
MeceKfulLj, ' WbfticFer ft T^^usg mui it Am ftppbet 
binueir ID II umnKmly hit dsUgfai ifierwftrdft.' Tim ii 
4D unponftfll pnodplfl 
KA alippi J Ibe parenl 1 

or how to let ftl wbfti we mfty caJI uie comwIanJ qniLuep 
oflbenuna, Apinkulftr opporluiutj ftfbrded me ftmir 



nml imponuit mquiriel in ihe hielnr; ef man : the ke( 
which reeulnulheiDviiibleunHHic/IheKiul wiih ibc heitj : 

bill an undolbied Inlercoune, oliich prabshl^ mul CIS 
elude our percepUmiH. The comtnnilirjn of metapfatfl 
wiLb phjiici b«fl oniy beea productite of ihv wiJdHt'lftfe 
tales imiHij phdoeophtn: with ine pftrtj ihe VDut Ktl 
la puft iwar in jU ift^l pufl' of ftir, w> 









chftrftfiBniDdhabiUiifEwayDuibi, 



broiher* in Uood ftDd ftffecuon, jutd 
who evn ta ihei/ very Ana thftred ftUke ; ' 
■apftrftlcd from eftcb other ; wbo were liu| 
Mttpierftj lived UDder the tame roc^^ ftnd w 

than lolftllT diiliDCl in Ihe ijuftliiiei of th- 
■iniiiT fti Iheir Iith bad bsen. Ibeir ftbiliu< 

poeiiioa* of Ibe nertii 
bo^ : l[ 

ed by iftboiir ; the odwr unpUient M"wh»iner M 1 
lo hu own punml : Ibe one bficftl, hUioncal, ftDC 
the other unn|e ftfqidred nottajn^. tlrcided on 1 
byhiiowB ernuiiiAi. Ws would coofidenllrc 
Ihe one ft (real legal charaurr, ftnd in the otlin 
nfgeniiu. If nature had not uxirilj plared 



id fan. 



And I obierTfld bow the ' 
wftft diBiincilv marked fmr 



A .tory reeofiM of Crew 


'Aacoli 


ftnd oT Dftnle, « 


the 






niut, mav illmtnle 


(he 


proent lopie. Cecco m 


aultn*^ thftl ofttitr. WM 




re potent Ihaa ui, while Di 




ened the conlrftry. 


To 


proee hui priaaple, the pn^l Ilil 


anbftrd refernd to 


l» 


al, which, bj repealed prft 




had lanihi to hold 




andle io iu paw while l.e t 


''dt 


read. Cecco de- 








link not nnprepftred 


(or 


hiapun>o»iwhenDftnle'. 




perfnnnini ilB part, 


Cecco, Id-ling up the lid of ftp 










1I7 abawed Die wealnteuof 



;n\f aojuirrd, and dropping Ihe caDdle, 



we iball find with DrGregorj, in hu leiniirwi ■■■ Ik* 
duiiea and qualilicaEJoDB of a phyjiician/ Ihkt it Ur^ 

I Whether wacceiidrr Ibe ralgardliliiiclian of luMa^ 

pherdeniea iliai a reciprocal aclico lakes plfcw b«t>«a 
our mofal and phjaical coodilioo. Of these ■ynf|fihife. 

occult, while the eltecla ire obriout. Tliia cbMs jet m- 

pans ipcmingljr uocooDecled, in a word, tba rrewi mi a 
inflnence of the mind ftiid ihe bod^T hfti long llaod ti» ftl- 

bftTing ihe care of our eitcrior organ iiation, the uihsr t^ 
of Ihe interior. Can we conceif e the mftloriatfa mhak- 

anil the houie (re lo iaaeparaUc, that in ariking ■■ ui 
put of Ihe builduif, jou UKTilftblj reach (he dweller. If 
the mind tr disordered, we nuy ^ten look for ili wttM iat 
■ocne corpareftldrTsngFinent. OTieDftre our Ihoughla db- 

, leDdiosctxKiDI for. Thii giaie of Ihe bud*, eslled lbs 
JMgiU, it ft disorder lo which the ladies aie puiiruhrlj 

eulregied by a fFinale patient 10 gi« » name 10 ber » 
known coiDpiaiDis : thu he found no diflictdlj la dn, ax bs 

declared iliai bpr disorder wii almoapherical. Ii waa ib> 
disorder of her frame under dimp wealber, >bieb wu n- 
aciinf on her mvid ; and phyBicfti dksm, bj «pentiaf sn 
her body, miehl be applied to nstor* bit 10 bcr bait' 
lost aenii^s. Our una£uialioDishi|he« when (mralovacb 
ia Dot orerloaded; m ipnn^ than inwimer; in SDlitBds 
I than amidtl companT ; and in an obacureil lit hi Iban ■ 
. the blaie and brat uT the noon. In all then cases lbs 



le i> hsriled al IMden when 



A fttroke cf personal r^ilic 
Bsyei mfonnii ue of hii prr 
by a courer of medicine L * 

styahe, ' I erer like pbyii .._., ^,. 

wwM hue pure twifineis of thought, and Eery flights of 
fancy, yoB muW haie a rare of the pentiw part ; in line, 
jna must pnrgs the beHy V Such was really Ihe praciice 
of the |>oel, as La Miille. who was ■ pfaysicisn, inliinni 
«, uul in lib medical chaneirr did not perceire Htal lidi- 
cdI* ia Ibe lubjeci which the wilt and mom readers uii- 
qosiiioublr bate en}nyfd. Th* win hen were as cnie] 

lent r«ipe liir writng.' Amonf other phiiosnnhert. one 
of the isoet Amoui dupulinis '>f anliiiuili>, Cftmcadei, 



cartes ; snd that Ihe moil artiEcial lo 
what reasonable, may be SHallDwrd''wiIh • the blue jiiU.' 
Our dnmeitic happinesi oAen depends on the state of gnr 
biliary and di^sliTe orgaas^ and the htlle diilurbaoc^ of 
conjugal life may be mure efficaciously cured fay the phy- 

neier act » direclly aj a sharp medicine. The kftmed 
Gsubiui. an eminent professor of medicine al Leyden, who 
called himself ' profeasor of the paesiooi,' gives the case 

husband, unkirf^wn to herself, hid gradually reduced lo m 
model of decnmm by phlebotomy. Her compleiion, in- 



deed, k 



'hiohso 



I lilnded II 



iflhe 



had often found br riperience the benrlirial fITfcis wiihutii 



miod by applirftiiiMi lo ihe body.' Descartes conjednred. 
that as The mind seems so dependeni on the distKisriion nf 
the bodily orgiBs, if any means can be found Id render 
mm wiser and more inteniout ihaniheyhsie beenhitber> 
to, such a ntelhod might be sought from the aiaiitaBce 
of nrdiniie. The rcienrs of nwralt and of mediriB* 

than has been rusptcled. Plalo Ihoueht thai a man niMI 

' oust IhalT '"*" '™' ""' * "' "' "" "'"" 

mn 1 goad man ; which 
I oftbg(o^,u«td]MW 
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There are unquestionably, constitutional moral disor' 
ders ; some ^ood tempered but passionate persons have 
acknowledzed, that they cannot aToid those temporary 
fits to which they are liable, and which, they say, they al- 
wsys sufTered * from a child/ If they arise from too 
great a fulness of blood, is it not cruel to upbraid rather 
than to cure them, which might easily be done b^ taking 
away their redundant humours, and thus quieting the 
most passionate roan alive ? A moral patient, who ulows 
his bram to be disordered bjr the fumes of liquor, instead 
of being suffered to be a ridiculous being, might have 
opiates prescribed; for in laying him asleep as soon as 
possible, you remove the cause of his sudden madness. 
There arc crimes for which men are hanged^ but of which 
they might easily have been cured by physical means. 
Persons out of their senses with love, by throwing them-, 
selves into a river, and being dragged out nearly lifeless, 
have recovered their senses, and lost their bewildering 
passion. Submersion was discovered to be a cure for some 
mental disorders, by altering the state of the body, as Van 
Helmont notices,* ' was happily practised in England.* 
With the circumstance this sages of chemistry alludes to 
I am unacquainted ; but this extraordinary practice was 
certainly known to the Italians ; for in one of the tales of 
Poggio we find a road doctor of Milan, who was celebrat- 
ed for curing lunatics and demoniacs in a certain time. His 
practice consisted in placing them in a great high walled 
court yuxl, in tlie miast of which there was a deep well 
full oTwater, cold as ice. When a demoniac was brought 
to this physician, he had the patient bound to a pillar in' 
the well, till the water ascended to the knees, or higher, 
and even to the neck, as he deemed their malady required. 
In their bodily pain they appear to have forgot their me- 
lancholy ; thus by the terrors of the repetition of cold 
water, a man appears to have been frightened into his 
senses ! A physician has informed me of a remarkable 
case : a lady with a disordered mind, resolved on death, 
and swallowed much more than half a pint of laudanum ; 
she closed her curtains in the evening, took a farewell of 
her attendants, and flattered herself she should never 
awaken from her sleep. In the morning, however, not- 
withstanding this incredible dose, she awoke in the agonies 
of death. By the usual means she was enabled to get 
rid of the pMson she had so largely taken, and not only 
recovered her life, but what is more extraordinary, her 
perfect feoMfl! The physician conjectures that it was 
the influence of h«r dttordlered mind over her body which 
prevented this vast quantity of laudanum from its tuual 
action by temunaiing in death. 

Moral vices or infirmities, wmch originate in the state 
of the body, may be cured by topical applications. Pre- 
cepts and «thics in such cases, if they seem to produce a 
momentary cure, have only mowed the weeds, whose 
roots lie in the soil. It is only by changing the soil itself 
that we can eradicate these evils. The senses are five 
porches for the physician to enter into the mind, to keep 
It in repair. By akering the state of the body, we are 
changing that of the mind, whenever the defects of the 
mind depend on those of the organization. The mind, or 
soul, however distinct its being from the body, is disturbed 
or excited, independent of its volition, by the mechanical 
impulses of the body. A man becomes stupified when j 
the circulation of the blood is impeded in the viteera ; he 
acts more from instinct than reflection ; the nervous fibres 
are too relaxed or too tense, and he finds a difficulty in 
moving them ; if you heighten his sensations, you awaken 
new ideas in this stupid being ; and as we cure the stupid 
by increasing his sensibility, we may believe that a more 
vivacious fancy may be promised to those who possess 
one, when the mind and th^ body play together in one 
harmonious accord. Prescribe the bath, frictions, and fo- 
mentations, and though it seems a round about way, you 
get at the brains by nis feet. A literanr man, from long 
sedentary habits, could not ovorcome his fits of melan- 
choly, till his physician doubled his daily quantity of wine; 
and the learned Henry Stephens, aAer a severe ague, had 
such a disgust of books, tne most beloved objects of his 
whole life, that the very thought of them excited terror 
for a considerable time. It is evident that the state of 
the body often indicates that of the mind. Insanity itself 
often results from some disorder in the human machine. 
'What is this mind, of which men appear so vain?' ex- 
daims Flechier. ' If considered according to its nature, 
it b a fire which tickneas and an accident moat sensibly 
fMrta out ; it k a deficale temparament, which sooo growa 



disordered ; a happy conformation of organs, which wear 
out ; a combination and a certain motion of the spirits 
which exhaust themselves ; it is the mo«l lively and the 
most subtile part of the soul, which seems to grow old 
with the body.* 

It is not wonderful that some have attributed such vir- 
tues to their system of die/, if it has been found productive 
of certain efiects on the human body. Cornaro perhaps 
imagined more than he experienced ; but Apollonius Ty- 
aneus, when he had the credit of holding an intercourse 
with the devil, by his presumed gift of prophecy, defended 
himself from tho accusation of attributing his clear and 
prescient views of thin(;8 to the light aliments he lived on, 
never indulging in a variety of food. * This mode of life 
has produced such a perspicuity in my ideas, that I see as 
in a glass things past and future.* We may, therefore, 
agree with Bayes, that * for a sonnet to Amanda, and the 
like, stewed prunes only* might be sufficient ; but for * a 
grand design,' nothing less than a more formal and formida- 
ble dose. 

Camus, a French physician, who combined literature 
with science, the author of * Abdeker, or the Art of Cos- 
metics which he discovered in exercise and temperance, 
produced another fanciful work, written in 1753, 'La Mede- 
cine del*Esprit.' His conjectural cases are at least as nume- 
rous as his more positive facts ; for he is not wanting in ima- 
gination. He assures us, that having reflected on the physi- 
cal causes, which, by differently m<Klifying the body, varied 
also, the dispositions of the mind, he was convinced that by 
employing these diflTorent causes, or by imitating their pow- 
ers by art, we might by means purely mechanical afi*ect 
the human mind, and correct the infirmities of the under- 
standing and the will. He considered this principle only 
as the aurora of a brighter day. The great difficulty tu 
overcome was to find out a method to root out the defects, 
or the diseases of the soul, in the same manner as phy- 
sicians cure a fluxion from the lungs, a dysentery, a dropsy 
and all other infirmities, which seem only to attack the 
body. This indeed, he says, is enlarging the domain ot 
medicine, by showing how the functions of tho intellect and 
the springs of volition are mechanical. The movements 
and passions of the soul, formerly restricted to abstract 
reasonings, are by this system reduced to simple ideas. 
Insisting that material causes force the soul and body to 
act together, the defects of the intellectual operations de- 
pend on those of the organization, which may be altered 
or destroyed by physical causes ; and he properly adds, 
that we are to consider that the soul is material, while ex- 
isting in matter, because it is operated on by matter. Such 
is the theory of La Medecine de l*Esprit,^ which, though 
physicians will never quote, may peraaps contain some 
facts worth their attention. 

Carous's two little volumes seem to have been preceded 
by a medicfal discourse delivered in the academy of Dijon 
in 1748, where the moralist compares the infirmities and 
vices of the mind to parallel diseases of the body. Wo may 
safely consider soma .Infirmities and passions of the mind 
as diseases, and coyld.they be treated as we do the bodi- 
ly ones, to which tlwy bear an affinity, this would be the 
great triumph of* oiorals and medicine.* The passion of 
avarice resembles the thirst of dropxical patients ; that of 
envy is a slow-wasting feyer ; love is ohen frenzy, and 
capricious and sudden restlessness, epileptic fits. There 
are moral disorders which at times spread like epidemi- 
cal maladies through towns and countries, and even nations. 
There are hereditary vices and infirmities transmitted from 
the parent's mind as there are unquestionably such disea- 
ses of the body : the son of a father of a hot and irritable 
temperament inherits tht same quickness and warmth ; a 
dauehier is oflen a coanterpart of her mother. Morality, 
coum it be treated medicinally, would require its prescrip- 
tions, as all diseases have their specific remedies ; the great 
secret is perhaps discovered by Camus — that of operating 
on the mind by mean* of the body 

A recent writer seems to have been struck by these cu- 
rious analogies. Mr. Haslam, in his work on 'Sound 
Mind,* says, p. 90, ' There seems to be a considerable 
similarity between the morbid state of the instruments of 
voluntary motion (that is the body,) and certain aflections 
of the mental powers, that is, the mind. Thus, pareiytU 
has its counterpart in the d^ed* of recolUtUion, where the 
utmost endeavour to remember is ineffectually exerted. 
T^remor may be compared with ineapahUity tif'jixing the 
atten^on^ and this moolurUary 9tate of muMda ordinarili 
subjected to the will, also finds a parcel <«Vax«*^^^ 
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loMc lis infliMmon in tbe mm of tfaou^, and becomes 
subject to spootsneous mtnisioiM ; as msj be exempli- 
fied in rcuerict, dnammgt and some species of marfiiew.* 

Thus one philosopher diaoovera the anaWies of the 
mind with the body, and another of the body wiui the mind. 
Can we now hesitate to beheve that such analogies exist — 
and adnmcing one step farther, trace in this reciprocal in- 
fluence that a part of the soul is the body, as the body 
becomes a part of the soul ? The most important truth 
remains unuinUged, and ever will in this mental pharma- 
cy ; but none is more dear than that which led to the new 
of this subject, that in this mutual intercourse of body and 
mind the superior is often coTemed by the inferior ; others 
think the mind is more wilfully outrageuus than the body. 
Plutarch, in his essays, has a famibar illustration, which 
he borrows from some philosopher more ancient than him- 
self: * Should the Body sue the Mind before a court of 
judicature for damages, it would be found that the Mind 
would proTe to have been a ruinous tenant to its hndlord.* 
Tbe sage d* Cheronsa did not foresee the hint of Des- 
cartes and the discovery of Camus, that by medicine we 
may alleviate or remove the diseases of the mind ; a prac- 
tice which indeed has not yet been pursued by physicians, 
though the moralists have been often struck by the close 
analogies of the Mind with the Body ! A work by the 
learned Dom PerneUy, JLa oonnotssonce de Vhomme moral 
]^ eeUe de Phomme phjfnqutf we are told is more fortunate 
m its title than its execution ; probably it is one of the 
many attempts to develop this imperfect and obscured truth, 
which hereafter mav become more obvious and be univer- 
sally comprehendecL 

PSALM-SIirOIirG. 

Tbe history of Psalm singing is a portion of tbe historr 
«f the reformaticm ; of that great religious revolution whicn 
s^Mu-ated for ever, into two unequu divisions, the sreat 
establishment of Christianity. It has not, perhaps, been 
remarked, that Pndm singing, or metrical Psalms, dege- 
nerated into those scanduuus compositions which, under 
the abused title of hynaUj are now ttind by some sects.* 
These are evidently the last disorders of that system of 
Psalm nnging which made some refigious persons eariy 
oppose its practice. Even Stemhold and Hopkins, our 
first Psalm mditors, says honest Fuller, * found their woik 
afterwards met with some fit>wns in the faces of great 
clergymen.* To this day these opinions are not adjusted. 
Archbishop Seeker observes, < that though the first chris- 
tians (from this passase in James v. IS, " Is any merry ? 
let him un| Psalms !") made singing a constant part of 
their worship, and the whole congregation joined in it ; yet 
afterwards tne singers by profession, who had been pn»- 
daUly appointtd to lead ma direct than by degrees uaurped 
the whole performance. But at the Reformation the j»eo- 
fU were restored to their rights P This revolutionary 
style is singular : one might infer by the expression of the 
people being restored to thar righiSj thai a mixed assembly 
roaring out confused tunes, nasal, cattnral, -and sibilant, 
was a more orderly government oT Psalmody than when 
.the executive power was consigned to the voices of those 
whom the archbishop had justly descrttied as having been 
first prudently appointed to lead and direet them ; and who, 
i>y their subsequent proceedings, evidently discovered, what 
they might have salely conjectured, that such an universal 
sunrage, where every man was to have a voice, must ne- 
cessarily end in clatter and chaos !t 

Thomas Warton, however, regards the metrical Psalms 
.of Stemhold as a puritanic invention, and asserts, that 
notwithstanding it is said in th«r title page that, they are 
* set forth and allowed to be suug in all churches,* they were 
never admitted by lawful authority. They were first intro- 
duced by the Puritans, and afterwards continued by con- 
nivance. As a true poetical antiquary, Thomas Warton 
condemns any modenu$ation of the venerable text of the 
old Stemhold and Hopkins, which, by changing obsolete 
for familiar words, destn^s the texture of the original 

• It would be polludiif these paees with ribaldry, obecenhy, 
jmd blasphemy, were I to five specimeos of some hymns of the 
Moravians and tbe Methodists, and some of the still lower 
sects. 

t Mr Hamper, of Birmingham, has obligingly supplied me 
with a rare tract, entitled ' Singing of Psalmes, vindicated from 
4he charge of Novelcy,* in answer to Dr Russell, Mr. Marlow, 
itc, 1608- k furnishes numerous authorities to show that it wss 
practised by the primitfTe Christiana on almost every occasion. 
J slialJ sbonly quote aremarkable passage. 




style ; and many stanzas, already too nakmd 
like a plain okl Gothic edifice stripped of its 
of antiquity ^lave lost that kttle and almost only 
support which th^y derived firom ancient _ 
alterations, even if executed with pradence 
only corrupt what they endeavour to explain ; 
a motly performance, belonging to no chnracter of wiil^ 
and which contain more improprieties than those 
it professes to remove. This forable criticiam is 
of our poetical antiquary ; the same feeline wraa 
enced by Pasouier, when Marot, in iua^Ktft^^ 
the Roman de la Rose, left some of the cbmolele , 
while he got rid of others ; cette higarmre de lang^g* 
el modcnie,was with him writing no languai^e at alt. 
same circumstance occurred abroad when they r«oolvcdl» 
retouch and modernise the old French metrical voraiaa d 
the Psalms, which we are about to notice. It produced tb 
same controversy and the same dissatisfaction. The chmck 
of Geneva adopted an imprtmed ver8ion,bui the chana of Ite 
oki one was wanting. 

To trace the history of modem metrical PBahoody, ws 
must have recourse to Bayle, who, as a mere hterary h»> 
torian, has accidentally preserved it. The inventor wm 
a celebrated French poet ; and the invention, though per- 
haps in its very origin incUning towards the ahuae to waidk 
it was afterwards carried, was unexpectedly adopted br 
the austere Calvin, and introduced into the Geneva disev 
pline. It is indeed strange, that while he was sfiipii^ 
religion not merely of its pageantry, but even of its deerai 
cm^monies, that this levelling reformer should have iatr^ 
duced this taste for tinging Psalms in opposition to neriiisx 
Psalms. ' On a parallel principle,* says Thomas Wartoa, 
* and if any artificial aids to devotion were to be allowed, 
he might at least have retained the use of pictures in the 
church.' But it was decreed that statues should be aami- 
lated of' their fair proportions,'and painted glass be dashed 
into pieces while the congregati<m were to sing ! Calvin 
sought for proselytes among * the rabble of a republic, who 
canhave no relisn for the more elegant externals.* But to 
have made men sing in concert, in the streets, or. at thdr 
work, and merry or sad, <m all occasions to tickle the ear 
with rhymes and touch the heart with emotion, 
traving no defiaent knowledge of human nature. 

It seems, however that this project was adopted 
dentally, and was certainly promoted by the fine natoral 

genius of Clement Marot, the favoured bard of Franca 
le Fust, that,< Prince of Poets, and that Poet of Princes,* 
as he was quaintly but expressively dignified by his coi^ 
temporaries. Marot is still an inimitame and true poet, 
for be has written in a mabner of his own with such mark- 
ed felicity, that he has left his name to a style of poetry 
called maritoque. The original La Fontaine is his imit^ 
tor. Marot delighted in the very forms of poetry, as wefl 
as its subjects and its manner. His Ufe, indeed, took 
shapes, and indulged in more poetical licenses, than e 
his poetry : licentious in morals ; often in prison, or at 
court, or m the army, or a fugitive, he has left in his no> 
merous little poems numy a curious record of his variegaW 
ed existence. He was indeed very far from being devout, 
when his friend the learned Vaiable, the Hebrew proless- 
or, probably to reclaim m perpetual sinner ftota pro&DS 
rhymes, as Marot was suspected of heresy, confession and 
meagre days being his abhorence ! suggested the new pr«^ 
ject of translating the Psalms into French veret^ and as 
doubt assisted the bard ; for they are said to, * traduita ea 
rithme Fran^ais selon la verity Hebraique.* Tbe fanooa 
Theodore Beza was also his friend and prompter, and 
afterwards his continuator. Marot published fifty-two 
Psalms, written in a variety of measures, with the'saias 
style he had done his ballads and rondeaux. He dedicaU 
ed to the king of France, comparing him with the rojral 
Hebrew, and with a French compliment ! 

Dieu le donne anx peoples Hebraiques 
Dieu te devoit, ce pense-je, aux ClalliqueB. 

He insinuates that in his version be had received %mm» 
tance 

* —par les dfvins espriis 

Qui ont sous toy Hebrieu langage apris, 
Nous soni jett^s les Pseauroes en lumiera 
Glairs, en au sens de la forme premiere.* 

This royal dedication is more solemn than usnat; y«c 
Marot, who was never grave but in prison, soon recovsiad 
from this dedication to the king fat on tnrnii^ the Istf «« 
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another, ' Auz Dames de France !* Warton M^t of 
...rot, that < He teems anxious to deprecate the raillery 
ivhich the new tone of his versification was likely to incur, 
and is embarrassed to find an apology for tummg saint/ 
His embarrassments however, terminate in a highly poeti- 
cal fancy. When will the golden age be restored| ei- 
claims this lady's Psalmists, 

* Quand n'surons plus de cours ne lieu 

Les chsnsons de ce petit Dieu 

A qui lea peinires font des aisles ? 

O vous dames et demoiselles 

Que Dieu fait pour estre son temple 

£t Taiies, sous mauTais exemple 

ReteDtir et chambres et sales, 

De chansons mondaines ou sales,* fce. 

Knowing, continues the poet, thit songs that are silent 
about love can never please you, here are some composed 
by love itoelf; all here is love, bat more thao mortal ! Sing 
these at all times, 

El lesconvertirecmuer 
Faisam vos levfM remtier, 
Et vos doigtB sur les vapinettes 
Pour dire saimes chansoncttes. 

Marot then breaks forth with that enthusiasm, which per 
haps at first conveyed to the sullen fancy of the austere 
CaJvin the project he so successfully adopted, and, whose 
influence we are still witnessing. 

O bien heureuz qui voir pourra 
Fleurir le temps, que Pon oira 
Le laboureur a sa charrue 
Le charreiier panny la rue, 
Et l*arti8an>en aa boutique 
Avecqaea un Pacaume ou cantJque, 
En ann labeur ae aoulager ; 
Heureux qui erra le berger 
Et la beri^ere en bois esuns 
Faire que rocbera et estangs 
Apres eux cbanient la hauteur 
Du aaint nom de leura Createur 

Coqimencez, damea, commences 
Le necle dor^ ! avaocez ! 
En chamant d'un cueur debonnaire. 
Dedana ce aaint cancionnaire. 

Thrice happv they, who mav behold, 
And listen, in that age of gold ! 
Aa by the plough the labourer atrays. 
And carman mid the public wave, 
And tradesmen in his shop shall swell 
Their voice in Psalm or Canticle, 
Singing to solace toil ; again, 
From woods shall come a sweeter atrain ! 
Shepherd and shepherdess shall vis 
In many a tender Psalmody ; 
And the Creator'a name prolong 
Aa rock and atream return their song ! 

Begin then, ladies fair ! begin 
The affe renewed that knows no sin ! 
And wuh light heart, that wania no wing. 
Sing '. Trom this holy song-book, aing '* 

This ' holy song-book* for the harpsichord or the voice 
was a gay novelty, and no book was ever more eagerly 
received by all classes than Marot's ' Psalms.' In the 
fervour of tnat day, they sold faster than the printers could 
take them off their presses ; but as they were understood 
to be »mgtj and yet were not accompanied by music, every 
one set them to favourite tunes, commonly those of popular 
ballads. Each of the royal family, and every nobleman, 
chose a psalm or a song, which expressed his own personal 
feelings, adapted to his own tune. The Dauphin, after- 
wards Henry II, a great hunter, when he went to the chase 
was sin^ng Ainn <pi*on vU le eerf bruyre. * Like as the 
hart desirfith the water-brooks.' There is a curious por- 
trait of the mistress of Henry, the famous Diane de 
Poictiers, recently published, on which is inscribed this 
9er§e of the Pealtn. On a portrait which exhibits Diane in 
an attitude rather unsuitable to so solemn an application, 
no res son could be found to account for this discordance : 
perhaps the painter, or the lady herself, chose to adopt the 
fkvourite Psalm of her royal lover, proudly to designate 

♦ In the curious tract already referred to, the following quo- 
tation is remarkable ; the scene the fancy of Marot pictured to 
Mm had anciently occurred. St Jerome in hie aeventeenth 
Epistle to Marcel fus thus describes h: < In christian villages 
Hale else Is to be heard but Psslms ; for which way soever you 
cum yourself, either you have the Plouehman at his plough 
ilnging Hallelujahs, the weary Brewer refreshing himself with 
a psalm, or the Ylne^dresser chanting forth somewhat of Da- 

?9,* ^ * 



the object of her love, besides its double allusion to her 
name. Diane, however, in the first stage of their mutual 
attachment, took Du fond de ma pentU^ or * From the 
depth of my heart.' The Gtueen's favourite was, 

iVe vueilUa paa, o shrey 
Me reprendre en ton ire 

that is, ' Rebuke me not in thy indignation,' wjpch she 
sung to a fashionable jig. Antony, king of Navarre, simg 
Revenge may prens la quereliet or, ' Stand up, O Lord, to 
revenge my quarrel,' to the air of a dance of Poitou.*— 
We mav conceive the ardour with which this novelty was 
received, for Francis sent to Charles the Fifth Marot's 
collection, who both by promises and presents encouraged 
the French bard to proceed with bis version, and entreat- 
ing Marot to send him as soon as possible Corifitemini 
Jjomino quoniam 6ontM, because it was his favourite 
Psalm. And the Spanish as well as French composers 
hastened to set the Psalms of Marot to music. The 
fashion lasted, for Henry the Second set one to an air of 
his own composing. Catharine de. Medicis had her 
Psalm, and it seems that every one at court adopted some 
particular Psalm for themselves, which they often played 
on lutes and guitars, &c. Singing Psalms in verse was 
then one of the chief ingredients in the happiness of aoeial 
life. 

The universal reception of Marot's Psalms induced 
Theodore Beza to conclude the collection, and ten thou- 
sand copies were immediately dispersed. But these had 
the advantage of being set to music, ibr we are told, they 
were * admirably fitted to the violin and other musical in- 
struments.* And who was the man who had thus adroitly 
taken hold of the public feeling to give it this strong di- 
rection ? It was the solitary Thaumaturgus, the ascetic 
Calvin, who, from the depth of his closet at Geneva, had 
engaged the finest musical composers, who were no doubt , 
warmed by the xeal of propagating his faith, to form these 
simple and beautiful airs to assist the Psalm singers. At 
first this was not discovered, and Catholics as well as Hu- 
genots, were solacing themselves on all occasions with this 
new music. But 'when Calvin appointed these Psalms, 
as set to music, to be sung at his meetings, and Marot's 
formed an appendix to the Catechism of Geneva, this put 
an end to all Psalm singing for the poor Catholics! Ma- 
rot himself was forced to fly to Geneva from the fulmina^ 
tions of the Sorbonne, and Psalm singing became an open 
declaration of what the French called * Lutheranism,' when 
it became with the reformed a regular part of their religious 
discipline. The Cardinal of Lorraine succeeded in per- 
suading the lovely patroness of the * holy song book,' Di- 
ana de Poictiers, who at first was a Psalm singer and an 
heretical reader of the Bible, to discountenance this new 
fashion. He began by finding fault with the Psalms of 
David, and rqvived the amatory elegancies of Horace : at 
that moment even the reading of the Bible was symptom- 
atic of Lutheranism ; Diana, who had given wav to thne 
novelties, woukl have a French Bible, because the oueen, 
Catharine de Medidiy bad one, and the Cardinal nnding 
a bible on her table, Bbpediately crossed himself, beat his 
breast, and otherwise stft well acted his part, that, < bavins 
thrown the Bible down and condemned it, he remonstrated 
with the fair penitent, that it was a kind of reading not 
adapted for her sex, containing dangerous matters ; if she 
was uneasy in her mind she snould hoar two mssscs in- 
stead of one, and rest content with her Paternosters und 
her Primer, which were not only devotional but ornamen- 
ted with a variety of elegant forms from the most exquisite 
pencils of France.' Such is the story drawn from a cu- 
rious letter, written by a Hugenot, and a former frieud of 
Catharine de Medicis, and by which we may infer that 
the reformed religion was making considerable progress m 
the French court, — had the Cardinal of Lorraine not in- 
terfered by persuading the mistress, and she the king, and 
the king his queen, at once to give up Psalm singing and 
reading the Bible ! 

* This infectious frenzy of Psalm-sinsring,' as Warton 
describes it, under the Cslvinistic preachers had rapidly 
propagated itself through Germany as well as France. 
It was admirably calculated to kindle the flame of Fana- 
ticism, and frequently served as the trumpet to rebellion. 
These energetic hymns of Geneva excitcKl and supported 

* As Wanon hss partly drawn from the ssme source, I have 
adopted his own words whenever 1 could. It Is not easy to 
write after Thomas Wanon whenever he Is pleaaed whh his 
•ub^sci. 
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% ▼uictT of popular instruciioas in the most flourbhiof; ' 
cities of the Low Couiitri«*», and what our poetical antt- 

Jiaary could never forgire/ ' fomented the fury which de- 
aced many of the modt beautiful and venerable churches 
of Flanders.* 

At length it reached our island at that critical moment 
when it had fir!it embraced the Reformation ; and here its 
domesflb history was parallel with its foreign, except, 
perhaps, in the splendour of its success. Siemhold, an 
enthusiast for the reformation, was much ofiVnded, says 
Wanon, at the lascivious ballads which prevailed among 
the courtiers, and with a laudable design to check these 
indecencies, he undertook to be our Marot — without his 
genius ; ' thinkins therebv,* says our cynical literary his- 
torian, Antony Wood, * that the courtiers wouU sing them 
instead of their sonnets InU did noi, only some few ex- 
cepted.* They were practised by the puritans in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; for Shakespeare notices the puritan of his 
day * singing Psalms to hornpipes,'* and more particularly 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, on the same plan of 
accommodating them to popular tunes and jig!», which one 
of them said ' were too good for the devil.' Pcalms were 
now sung at Lord Mayors' dinners and city feasts ; sol- 
diers san^ them on their march and at parade ; a few 
houses which had windows fronting the streets, but had 
their evening psalms ; for a story has come down to us, to 
record that the hypocritical brotherhood did not always 
care to sing unless they were heard ! 

OH THE &IDICULOUB TITLES ASSUMED BTTHE ITALIAN 

ACADEMIES. 

The Italians are a fitnciful people, who have often mix- 
ed a grain or two of pleasantry and even folly with their 
wisdom. This fanciful character betrays itself in their 
architecture, in their poetry, in their extemporary comedy, 
and their Improvuatori ; but an instance not vet accounted 
for of this national levity, appears in those dt^nominations 
of exquisite absurdity given by theoMelves to their Acade- 
mies ! I have in vain inquired for any as»icnable reason 
why the most ingenious men. andgrv^ and illustrious per- 
sonages, cardinals and princes, as wed as poets, scholars, 
and artists, in every literary city, should voluntarily choose 
to burlesque themselves and their serious occupations, by 
afiVctmg mysterious or ludicrous tides, as if it were carni- 
val time, and they had to support masouerade characters, 
and accepting such titles as we find in the cant style of our 
own vulgar clubs, the Society of < Odd Fellow's/ and of 
* Eccentrics !* A principle so whimsical but systematic, 
must surely have originated in some circumstance not 
hitherto detected. 

A literary friend, recently in an Italian city, exhausted by 
the moeco^ entered a house whose open door and circular 
■eats appeared to offer to passengers a refreshing torhelto; 
he discovered, however, that he had got into * the Acade- 
my of the Cameleons,' where they met to delight their 
brothers, and any * spirito gentil' they could nail to a reci- 
tation. An invitation to join the academicians alarmed 
liim. for with some impatient prejudices against these 
little creatures, vocal with f rote e ripu, and usually with 
odes and sonnets begged for, or purloined for the occasion. 
he waived all further curiosity and courtesy, and has return- 
ed home without any information how these * Cameleons' 
looked, when changing their colours in an * acaidemia. 

Such liierary institutions, prevalent in Italy, are the 
spurious remains of those numeriNis academies' which si- 
multaneouslv started up in that countrv about the sixteenih 
century. They assumed the most ridirulous denomina- 
tion's, and a great number is registered by Buadrio andTira- 
boschi. Whatever was their design, one cannot fairlv 
reproach them, as Mencken, in his * Chariatanaria Erudi- 
lorum,* seems to have thought, for pompous quackerv ; 
neither can we attribute to their nnndesty their choice of 
senseless titles, for to have degraded their own exalted 
pursuits was but folly! Literary historv affords no 
parallel to this national absurdity of the refined Italians. 

* My friend. Mr Dowce, Ima^nes, that this alludes to a 
common practice at thii time smonc the Piiritan» ofbnrleiiquir.e 
the plain chant of the Papists, by ailapcinevulear ami liulicn>u(> 
mwic n fwfllfns and \nnu9 C(>mpf>;iirion.«/ll)ij6t. of Shakfpenre, j 
I S,i5. Mr Douce does not recollect his authnritr. My itlt^a i 
di/Tprs. May we not coniecture thai the iiimiion was the' same i 
which induced Stemhold to verbify the ?solme, to be pun£ m* ' 
stead of lascivious hallad<i ; and the nM»*t iwniilar tuneicame ' 
afterwards to be adonced. that the sinrer n.i^t practise his ' 
lavoariie one, as we find it occurred in France. 



Who could have suspected that the mosu eminml 

and men of genius, were associates of ihe Ozsoss. iii« Aa 

Uutieif the Fntttutati? Why should Genoa buftst «ais 

* Sieepy,' Viterbo of her * Obstinates,' Sienna of her 'I» 
sipids,' her * Blockheads,' aati her * Thunderstruck ;* 
Naples of her < Forioso; while Macerata exuiu m 

* Madmen chained V Both Q,uadno and Tirabovchi ( 
not deny that thfse fantastical titles have (xcmmoned rkm 
Italian academies to appear very ridiculous to the 
torn ; but the«e valuable historians are no phi 
thinkers. They apologize for this bad tastct, by des^iia| 
the ardour which was kindled throughout Italy at the re» 
toration of letters and the fine arts, so that cv'enr ooe. 
even every man of genius, were eager to enroll tkev 
in these academies, and prided themselves in keanog i; 
emblems, that is, the distinctive aims each academy 
chosen. But why did they ravsiify themaeWea ? 

Foity, once become national, is a rigorous plant, whad 
sheds abundant seed. The consequence of having adofC 
ed ridiculous ii:les U>r these academies, sii gees ted to tnes 
many other characteristic fopperi(>s. At Florence vrert U^ 
ther of the *Umidi' assumed the name of something aqianc 
or any quality periaining to humidity. One was called *ihr 
Frozen,* another *fhe Damp :' one was * the Phf,' 
another * the Swan ;' and Grazzini, the celebrated Doi«i> 
ist, is known better by the cognomen of JLa Xjutrm, * tkt 
Roach,' by which he whimsicaitv designates himself anne 
the 'Humi'ds.' I find among the iiuenmdiy one man oriear»> 
ing taking the name of Stordito insmsofo, another Tendn^ 
so Insensato. The famous Florentine academy oT/JiOsks 
amidst theirgrave labours to sift and purify their langoafe. 
threw themselves headlcmg into tlus vorlex <^ foil v. Tli«^ 
title, the academy of ' Bran,' was a conceit to indicate tbes 
art of sifting ; but' it required an Italian prodigalitv ofcor^cc 
to have induced these grave scholars to exhibit Ihemcehes 
in the burlesque scenery of a paiftomimical academv. fiv 
thfir furniture consists of a mill and a bake-house ; a nit> 
pit for the orator is a hopper, while the learned direcMr 
sits on a mill-stone ; the other seats have the forms <if i 
miller's dossers, or great panniers, and the backs coasoi e' 
the long shovels used in ovens. The table is a baker^ 
kneading-trough, and the academician who reads has hat' 
his body thrust out of a great bolting sack, wiih I know 
not what else for their inkstands and portfolios. But ike 
most celebrated of these academies is that * degfli Arcadau 
at Rome, who are still carrying on their pretenstons muck 
higher. Whoever inspires to be aggregated to these Ar- 
cadian shepherds, rec*>ives a pastoralname and a title, boi 
not the deeds, of a farm, picked out of a map of the ancicat 
Arcadia or its environs ; for Arcadia itself soon becaaie 
too small a possession for these partitionera of mooui^hioe. 
Their laws, modelled by the twelve tables of the ancieat 
Romans; their language in the venerable majesty of thcv 
renowned ancestors ; and this erudite deroocracr datiw 
by the Grecian Olympiads which Crescembini, their ftrsi 
ciistode. or guardian, most painfullv adjusted to the vulgar 
era, were designed that the sacred erudition of antiquity 
might for ever be present among these shepherds.* Go^ 
doni. in his Memoirs, has given an amusing accomit of 
these honours. He says * he was presented with two di- 
plomas ; the one was my charter of aggregation to the 
Arcadi of Rome, under the name of Polininn, the other 
gave me the invratiiure of the PhUgean fields, f was 
on this saluted by the whole assembiv in chorus, under the 
name of Poluaeno Phlegeio, and emWaced by them as a 
fellow shrplierd and brother. The Areadums 
rich, as you may perceive, mv dear reader : we 
estates in Greece ; we water them with our labours for the 
sake of reaping laurels, and the Turks sow them wiib 
grain, plant them with vines, and laugh at both c«r 
titles and our songs.' When Fontenelie became an Ar- 
cadian, they baptised him II Pa$tor Pigrasto, that is. 

* amiable Fountain !' allusive to his name and his delight- 
ful style : and magnificently presented him with the entire 
Isle of Delos I The late 'Joseph Walker, an enthusiast 
for an Italian literature, dedicated his ♦ Memoir on Italian 
TraptH^y' to the C*Mintess Spencer : nnt in<scribing it with 
his christian hut his hea'hen name, and the title of hisArca- 
dian estates, EubanU Tirinzio ! Plain Jo«eph Waik#^r m 
his masquerade dresi, with his Arcadian signet of Pkii*s 
reeds dangling in his title-page, was perf(»rming a charac- 
ter to which however well adapted, not being nnderviood 
he got stared at for his affectation ! We bar laielT 

♦ rresccmbini, at the close of » La bellazza della Vm* 
Poetia.' Roma, 1700. ^'*" 
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lille ■■<■ Tne illuiuiuua Arcidiniu.' Ci'trwoW, and i» 



' tiiiindar 


.hadfuriuFd ihBioo»ldE«»'dc(mefptioo<Drih* 




■< 111 orifin ! bi.1 p«li«il vincinilon in propheu 


. unit «l 


l« HF rend ihcir nntt—wt mutL not look br lh*t 


, d,/-. 


w (^ fiei— ihB eTenl predicud 1 








Oa^•p,Ti\^u^t.^iomtr.^ 








IJUi.np*vi.iiflo™.lrrTiii 




L'>i>r» ftcmdii* llw dri Ginge 




E d.- Cimimrl I'inltconiU ■nnc. 


I MrM 


ihi» hu rKtxilj -iih -irmih dxfoided ih« ongi- 


, nd^n 


AifiA ; and Ihe unimod chsnicier df iu mtmbf r», 


which 


u b-on eond-mr«i <u> IwirmTirg ibm sHecisiion, 
.i>'«ti>'li«r mudwiy. ■Beibro tha criiici of ilis 





r ofiecrataociaucPtOne nui >ei vnlirn, buloTwhiph 

hii auch liirnrj HxieiKi, in ilicir >im origbat 

naniculariy in acdmiaaiiul Roma, and ihe rival princi- 
palilisaoriial;. If I*a gnu oalioni, like ihuas orEngland 

ioct aaaeinbly of philowiphici' — ' -■■"■ "— 



Sir Phdip Stdne* and Sir 

iLbeodiumofaibBia 

iment of Iho Frcncb 



_... .... ^_.. - .. ., .. iHiIly alriad ihroK „^ 

Hf ) «ith CretcemlMiu lot Ihair r.-nnduclur, and »ilb tht I (hny 

ffi. Alba-ul^T^tufUTOB. (Cl=n.MiX[,)dlihai ,„1, 

* -"inlanguagu, and imeniiiBeni, fled and <ln- Rm 



"Cf. 



IciHh, but which 

tiaabned 

lengih accorded b* Iha poliiica] Richchpu nbaFriiDe u>1ho 
pr«idrnl, ihall' b« abould lllis Iha mcmbcn accniding aa 
Ihamcmhenlibtdhin.' Thui we haT« aMjeruined ons 
principle, Ibat tottrvmrMt in Lhoav tipiai looked on a 
ftew ancielir wiih * polilica[ glaocc ; nor il ia improbable 
thai aome of (ben combined an oaleniible m'ah a laleol 

There ia m vaat ef erideace lo proro Lhat the madera 

Ki foclinglT a)ivr lo Ihelr obacurc (^lory. aiid ihat 
lO rreqiiinllj made iniidioue comparuiina of their 

Witt erer; thing Romas, inipirad luch cnihuiiaala 



ink or learning, jet aiiJl accident orcipHca cresied Ihr purchua ■ ntanuaeript, bat the relic of genina wu louched 
ifturyini tiile, and inrenleil IhoK enpropriale emblemn, ^^^^ , reliiioui emotion. Thaclaaoical puril* of Cieeta 
'hictiilill added to Iha Tally. The Aicadian ancielT de. „„ conlraxed oiih Ihe barbaroui idiom of the Miaaal; 



4r an eclagi 
■nd all he ' 



in the Arcadia of ancient Greece, hatening 
nd aimple alraini of iti i hephcrda.' Enthuai. 
inua amijil auieeplible Iialiani, and thii name, 
1 and byaoclaBiaimn.wascHlfiiTed on Ihe an. 
■n more [cconlly at Plorancs Ihe actadrmla 
jimaiariji, or Iho ' Kgeon-houae,' pnivoi with 

■be Ca.allero Paiii. a gentleman, "ho, bliE 
orriiif noiae, choie for hii aliidy a ganet in 



™"T evenin) 

the m-mberi, after a hrarty'laueh, urumed the title of the 
Calami-aria, invented a device coniiming of tbe top of a tin . 
ret, with aeveral pixenna flying aboi.l il, l«.riii(| «n«ii. 
graph from DanU, Quantu vrdtr a pan, by which they 
■ipreoed Iheir deilgn nol 10 apply themaeleea to any 
■ingle ohjeii. Such facia auilicienily prove Ihii aome of 



Plato, ai 






latia, unleia they are raally 
'eaaon for laughing at Ibena- 

curiona but abecorB tinguliri ■ 
lai go farther back among the 
laliluliMia. How were tber 
ita jn which they first ap^ar- 

heMidille jlna.U.tM See, alao, Mr Rew'e 
laNonhof luly, vol. i, SO*. MrHallam ba» 
■uch an Inilltuiian aa the eocieir dejill Antdi 
I havD endured puhUc thUcule inEnilaDd to ■ 



,. I Ihe melaphyaical rovoriea of 

and what thw^naed the ' Enlhiuiannua Ali«> 

lua;' tbe dreaTof the Plalonlala «emed loth* 

faiKifiil Italian! mun el««led than the humble and pure 
ethica of Iha Qoapela. The vain and anoroua Eloba 

bet. of the aposllea, fur picking the ears of com in their 

walk*, and at their meats eaiing with uowaabed bandi.— 
Touched by ihia mania of aniiqully, ihe learned affected 

or a JuliuB ; or any olher rusty name unwiahul In 
baptbam. Thia froniy for tbe ancient republic not inij 
menaced ihe pontificate ; bui their Platonic, or ihev 
pagan ardoura, arcmed In be alriking at the (bundaiiea 
™Chrialianity itself. Such were MareUu. Ficinus, 

Pompnniui Leliis, who lived at the cl"ee of tbe fifteenlli 
century, nol only celebrated bv am annual lesiival the 
foundatinn of Rome, lad faiaeJ allara lo Romulue, hut 
ooenlT«pm«d hia cMlwnlit for ihe ihristiaDrohgioo, 
wVieh this ™ion»ry declared w«. only fit for barbarian.; 
but Ihi. eiiravagance and irrcl.gion, oh.er.ea Nicenil, 
weiecommon wiih many of the learned ofihoae tunea, 
and Ihia very Pomponig. wa. at length formally aeoant 
of Ihe crime of chanpng iha bapUamal namea of the young 
per»na whom he ungbi, for pa^ai. one. ! ' Th« wa. the 
tiated" Ihe limea,' aays ihe author we have juvlijiiolrd; 
but il waa imagined lhat there waa a myalery cmcealed in 



•cry Poaipom'na ; lor he la diaunpiiahed 
Prinop* AcademiB,' by hb friend Pditiaj 
cellanea,' of ihai eleganlecholar. Thu ™uuu.r™> 
pontificate of Paul the Second. The regular meennga of 
' Ihe Academy' aoon eiciled the iealousy and enspKHD. 
of Paul and gave rise to one of Ihe moal homd penecu- 
liona and acenet of lorture, even lo death, in which 
lh«a academiciana were mvolvad: Thia doaed with a 
decree of Paul'a, that fiir the future no ons should pro- 
nounce, eilher lariously or in jeel, the very nanie of 
atadrmi. nnder Iho pentttr of heresy '. The 1ID17 is told 
hTpiuSlaT™ a th"»aier., in h« life of Pauf Iha Se- 
cond ; and alihough Ibis hiaiorj mav be aajd to bar Ihe 
bmiaea of Iha woarfed umI dislocaied body gf the imbappr 
hiMcriaa, Ihe facia are na>)iwalwaa»a, and coiuMtaa 
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with oar subject. Platina, Poinpoiihis, and many of tbei'' 
rhends, were suddenly draif k<^ to prison ; on the first and 
second daj torture was applied, and many expired under 
the hands of their executioners. ' You would have una- 
gined,* says Platina, * that the castle of St Aiwelo was 
turned into the bull o( Phalaris, so loud the hollow vault 
resounded with the cries of those miserable young men, 
who were an honour to their a^ for genius and learning. 
The torturers, not satisfied, though weary, having rackml 
twenty men in those two days, of whom some died, at 
length sent for roe to take my turn. The instruments of 
torture were ready ; I was stripped, and the executioners 

Sut themselves, to their work. Vianesios sat like another 
linos on a seat of tapestry work, gay as at a wedding ; 
and while I hung on the rack in torment, he plaved with a 
jewel which Sanea had, asking him who was the mistress 
vrhich had given him thu love token J Turning to me, he 
asked *why Pomponio in a letter should call me Holv Fa- 
ther V Did the conspirators agree to make you Pope ? 

* Pomponio,* I repliea, * can best tell why he gave me this 
title, for I know not.' At length,having pleaseJ,but not sat- 
isfied himself with my tortures^he ordered me to be let down 
that I might undergo tortures much greater in the evening. 
I was carried, half dead, into my chamber; but not long 
after, the inquisitor baring dined, and being fresh in drink, 
I was fetched again, and the archbishop of Spalatro was 
tliere. They inquired of my conversations with Malates- 
ta. I said, it only concerned ancient and modem learning, 
the military arts, and the characters of illustrious men, 
the ordinary s-ubjects of conversation. I was bitterly 
threatened by Vianesius, unless I confessed the truth on 
the following dav, and was carried back to my chamber, 
where I was seized with such extreme pain, that I had 
rather have died than endured the agony of my battered 
and dislocated limbs. But now those who were accused 
of heresy were charged with plotting treason. Pompcmius 
being examined why he changed the names of his friends, 
he answered boldly, that this was no omeern of his judges 
or the pope : it was perhaps oul of ragpect ^ antiquity, 
to stimulate to a virtuous emulaAon^uAhm we had now 
Iain ten months in prison, Paul otMMUunself to the cas- 
tle, where he charged us, among other Ihags, that we had 
disputed concemmg the immortali^ of the soul, and that 
we held the opinion of Plato ; by disputing you call the be- 
ing of a God m question. This, I said, might be objected 
to all divines and philosophers, who to make the truth 
appear, freouently question the existence of souls and of 
God, and or ail separate intelligences. St Austin says, the 
op'mion of Plato is like the faith of Christians. I followed 
none iif the numerous heretical factions. Paul then accus- 
ed us of being too great admirers of pagan antiquities ; 
vet none were more fond of them than himself, for he col- 
lected all the statues and sarcophagi of the ancients to 
place in his palace, aivi even affected to imitate, on 
more than one occasion, the pomp and charm of 
their public ceremonies. While they were arguing, men- 
tion happened u> be made of * the Academy,' when the 
Cardinsl of San Marco cried out, that we were not 

* Academics.' but a scandal to the name ; and Paul now 
declared that he would not have that term evermore men- 
tioned under pain of heresy. He leA us in a passion, and 
kept us two months longer in prison to complete the year, 
as it seems he had sworn.* 

Such is the interesting narrative of Platina, from which 
we may surely infer, that if these learned men assembled 
for the communication of their studies ; inquiries sugges- 
ted by the monuments of antiquity, the two learned lan- 
guages, ancient authors, and speculative points of philoso- 
phv, these objects were associated with others, which ter^ 
rifiwd the jealousy of modem Rome. 

Sometime after, at Naples, appeared the two brothers, 
John Baptists and John Vincent Porta, those twin spirits, 
the Castor and PoUux of the natural philosophy ol that 
age, and whose scenical museum delighted and awed, by 
its optical illusions, its treasure of curiosities, and its na. 
tural majnc, all learned natives and foreigners. Their 
name is still famous and their treatises De kumana 
pkysiognofnia and Mat[xa natwraliMf are still opened by the 
curious, who discover these children of philosophy, wan- 
dering in the arcana of nature, to them a world of perpet- 
oal beginnings ! These learned bn>thers united with the 
Marquis of Manso, the friend of Tasso, in establishing 
an academy under the whimsicalname of dcgfi OzMMa,(the 
Laiy) whicfa so ill deacribad their mtantioiis. This acado- 



my did not saffidentlv embrace the views of tbs 

brothers, and then they formed another onder their pm 
roof, which they appropriately named di Seertii j the s^ 
tensible motive was, that no one should be adnnitted ali 
this interior society who had not signalized himaelf by warn 
experiment or discovery. It is clear, that, whatever thrj 
intended by the project, the election of the ■seoihersvas 
to pass through the most rigid scrutiny — and what was lit 
consequence i The court of Rome again started op mtk 
all its fears, and, secretly obtaining mfonnation of 
discussions which had passed in this acadenaj de^ 
ti, pn^ibited the Portas from hoMing such aasembl 
applying themselves to those iUicit sciences, whoae a 
ments are criminal, and turn us aside from the atody of ihs 
Holy Scriptures.* It seems that one of the Porta* kd 
delivered him in the style of an ancient oracle ; bat wkil 
was more alarming in tnis prophetical spirit, several of kit 
predictions had been actually verified! The iafsTBMi 
court was in no want of a new school of proph ecy . Ba^ 
tista Porta went to Rome to justify himself^ and, ooatrai 
to wear his head, placed his tongue in the caatody of hs 
Holiness, and no doubt preferred being a member of iks 
Aceademia degU Omm, to that of gU Secretin To cm- 
firm this notion that these academies excited the jealoaiy 
of those despotic states of Italy, I find that several of the* 
at Florence, as well as at Sienna, were considered as 
dangerous meetings ; and in 1568, the Medici suddcaly 
suppressed those of the * Insipids,' the * Shy/ the * Dm- 
heartened,* and others, but more particularly the *Staa> 
ned,* gii IrUrtmati, which excited loud laments. We hats 
also an account of an academy which called itseff ths 
Lantemifttf from the circumstance that their first 
ings were held at night, the academicians not ca 
torches, but only Lantem». This academy, indeed, 
Toulouse, but e'ridently formed on a model of its 
In fine, it cannot be denied, that these literary 
or academies were frequenilv objects of alarm ^o the fit- 
tie governments of Italy> &na were oflea intermpted If 
political persecution. 

From all these facts I am inclhied to draw an iaferaaea. 
It is remarkable that the first Italian Acadentues wars 
only distinguished by the simple name of their fooadcn; 
one was called the Academy of PomponiusLsef us, anolhtf 
of Panormita, &c. It was after the melancholy fate «f 
the Roman Academy of Lctus, which could not, how> 
ever, extinguish that growing desire of creatine literary a^ 
cieties in the Italian cities, from which the membcri 
derived both honor and pleasure, that suddenly we £»• 
cover these academies bearing the roost fantastical titles. 
I have not found any writer who has attempted to solve this 
extraordinary appearance in literary history, and the dift* 
cuhy seems great, because, however frivoloos or fiuia»> 
tical the titles they assumed, their members were illustrieaa 
for rank and genius. Tiraboschi, aware of this difficidtv, 
can only express his astonishment at the absurdity, and Isa 
vexation at the ridicule to which the Italians have heea ex- 
posed by the coarse jokes of Menkenitis in his C%arlal» 
nana J^rvditontm.^ I conjecture, that the inrentioa cf 
these ridiculous titles, for literary societies, was an atteaipC 
to throw a sportive veil over meetings which had alamed 
the papal and the other petty courts of Italy ; and to qmK 
their fears, and turn Wmt their political wrath, they ii^ 
plied the innocence of their pursuits by the jocularity with 
which the merobers treated themselves, and were wilhaf 
that others should treat them. This otherwise ine^S 
cable national lerity of so refined a people has not oeci 
in any other country, because the necessity did not 
anywhere but in Itidy. In France, in Spain, and in ' 
land, the title of the ancient Ac a demits was never pro- 
faned by an adjunct which systematicallv degraded aad 
ridiculeo its venerable character, and its illiistrioQs tntm' 
hers. 

Long aAer this article was finished, I had an o pp oit u a k y 
of consulting an eminent Italian, whose name is already 
celebrated in our coontry, II Sigr. tJoo Foscolo ; lus 
decision ought necessarily to outweigh mine ; but althoogh 
it is incumbent on roe to put the reader in posBession of 
the opinion of a naUve of his high acquirements, it is not 

♦ NIferon. ror xliii. Art Porta. 

f See Tiraboechi, vol. rii. rsp. ir. Accsdemie, and Qaad- 
rio^s Delia storta e delta ra^one d'ogni poesia. fai ibe im- 
mense receptacle of these seven quarto volumes, print^ 
a small type, the curious may consult the volnadaoaa 
Art.Aoeademia. ' 
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l\ 3ip. FoicoLO 11 or opimnn, ih.l ih. onsin of I*. 
fcnl«M^ dlloi n-ioiod l^Uio Il»I*n Aejdemio. w- 
tiKlj .Kao rrom ■ inm of ge.UBg fid of iho "T"* l»- 

Tlii OMOioii m^J —uttj in liilan, and Ihii li« msr 
deem 1 lufficienl aix^oEj for nicli tbsurdilj-, but Khea 
•ciriEt rob« and cowled bB«da. laureaied ti«d« awl M<n- 



oul of mere ompUmeDl lo Moh peat and If 

would luppoae that thevbid *Bir good reawtu ; and thai 

the nr.' After all, I ™ild almort fiatler myiolf Ih" ~- 



cen(lrceiuuredrorefpefliiutoTidwulelho5LrSamueLLuka^ 

hn hero. The knowledge of the cnlic in our blerur lua. 
tory ii nol cutioui : be appeva to h«o adTanced no far- 
ther, than ID ban Uken up the fini opinkm he (aaai ; bol 
th» lened for an aUempt lo blacken [he noriJ cbaiaclep 

of Sir aamuol Luke, one of Cromwell'. Captaim, at the 

pTeaBfld to make hie hnd and hotpitobU PaJron the Hn 

dote,'*-*! if it could oolbe matched ! Whip --J ■p— 
are ai like u two e(E> when thty are will anu •.^,, 
their frirndi too often become Iheir firjtuctimi! If 
Sinuel niembled that renowned perionificalion, the i 
and unavoidable when (he poet 



Lcalleet deaign of ridicDling aillj aulbota and ita|rid 

It ia unqiieitionibl J proved, hj the confen ion of itff eral 
filindi of Boiler, Ihil Ihe prolK'rpe of Sir Hudibru wai 
■ DeTonihire nan : and if Sir AufA dt £r<ii be Ihe old 

THPriti^^Of io FXr-rWDrihiei,*) Ihii diicorer. ihe 
II iggeition which led Sutler lo Ihe namt of hu hero; bur- 
iquini ihn nae SaMby paLniiB him wii 



rijui Siinl of the couniT ; I 



,e Knighti 



iBcba. 



Thii onpn of the name u more Mpi 
rilClet of the work than deriiing it frm 
„( Spenier, wilh whom Ihere eiiili no •luiuiiuui. 

It 11 ai honourable aa il ii cxinordbiary, that luch waa 

Old Southem call! him : - Hudibiaa Builer ;' and iT anj 
one would read the mod copioui life we hare uflhiiireu 
Kl in Ihe great GenenI Diclioiiiry, he nuit look for m 
me he ii not ucuHomed to find_among Engliab aulhon 
-thai of HtuUbna '. One fact ii remarkable ; that, hke 
enante*, and unlike Rabclau and Sterne, Butler, m hii 
■oalwoHi, baiaol lent down to poiterily a ringle pa»- 
Iga of indecent ribaldrj, Ihoujh it wai wnilon amxfil a 



idToneR 






» from the , 



Comic uuriile, -baleTer they may allcre to Ihe conirarj, 
will alwiyi draw liriely and moil Inilyfrom their own 
circle. After .H, il Joe. not appear thai Sir Samuel an 
for Sir Hudibrai ; altbou^ from the haliu iliU in th- 
poam, at the end of Pari I, Cinto I, hii name would tx- 



w web he rnembit^i Hudi' 
forlHiranc 



a ilj itrolie i 



left poiterilT to lettle the aflair, which 
■Ih thoir while. Bui Warbuflon teDp. 
that a fneiid of Buller*! had declared the perron wu h 
Dnonihire man ; one Sir Henry Roieirell, of Ford Ab- 
bey, in Ihnt counly. There ii a curioue life of 
wit, in Ihe great General Dictionary ; the write 
Dr Birch, made Ihe moit au ' 
GonTcmporariea of Buder, or 
Cbarlei Longu. 



of Bull' 



icendanti: 



.odfro 



„ ....^h of Ihe link _ , ,_ _. 

ihii lir. belieree thai Sir Samuel wu tha hero of Buder.ani 

ihe candour which becomoetha IMnry hinorian, be bv 
added Ihe following marginal nol«i ' WTiibit Ihu ■bei' 
w>. It pre.., I wai auurad br Mr LongucTille, ihit 8i 
Samuel Lukeitnal EAe pirtan lidiculed under Uie nam* of 



Ilwou 



edpoet 
brother bard, in 

12 



lieqiiealhed In LoDguerille ihe only lege 
FDuld I«Te— all hi. manuacripi. ; and 

Hif frimd fttlaafHdIa bury him wilh ihi 
lie deierreiL (OMH Aa tombe of bii brother bard. 
Wealminner AbUk taB he wa. compelled 10 eon.i, 
,heU>rdtoinob«5na(klplicein Faul'i, Covent.G. 
rlen. Many yen* Bllet, when Alderman Bather rail 

Abbey, olheii were dfiiroui of placing oneorer Ihepooi 
humble gra»e.lone. Thii prebehly eiciied ume comp 
lition: and Ihe following fine one, altnbuied to Denn 
hai perhapi never been puUiebed. If il be Dennia't, 



The body ofMr Samuel BuUer 
Author of Hudihrai. 
He wai a whole ipeciea of Poeti in one ! 
Admirable in I Minnei ^— 
In which no one elie ha. been tolerable i 
A Mmoer which began and ended in Him 
In which he knew no Guide. 
And hMfoundnoFollowen. 
To thii loo brief ankle I add a proof that iha 
ID, which i* branded by our imtnonal Builer, ( 
re the cailigitioa. Folly ii (Hnelhoei imSK 



'Whe 



w Coil. BoJIt, 1 dU 



with hi 



«lly Ii 



detcnpiion of Iha IGiighl ; whence il ii highly protaiM.', 
that il wu thn gentleman, and not Sir Samuel La1«! 
whole penon he hid in bin eye. The reuon Ihii he givi' 
for calling hii poem Hv^brat wi., because the name ol 
Ihe old liilelar laint of Deronihire wu AufA dt Brv,' 
I find ihii in the Grub .Ireel Journal, January, ITS], i 
periodical paper conducted by Iwo eminent lilerarr phv. 
■ician., unJer Ihe ippmpriale namei of B.viu. inj Vlv 



..jpi up iha plague m Torkey 1^ lyiw hid in lOBW ob. 
icure cofBer, till il breaki oul ifrem. Receally we have 
Ken a nnuhte malanee where one of the ichoiil to which 



lU loolt Wk with bUMan 



u ooee jfrvai cm>ll to their tuCl 
mtila] delbHtara of Pope fimn On 



mfoimiiion concerning a D 
Charlee BDikrrhaa klndlTcoi 
faiholk Clatgyman> taunngi 
Ih. volumlmnii regimn nflhi 
MBS and recorda, of Ihe UkK 



.nektofVlrjil, indDrRiw 



uelii ealnl. Hi 
thn reaeatchii of i 
10 bivtng eiaiabief 



.Zr 
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mn;* in ithich (ha uitlKV caotvodj, th«l tho but mca 
bBVe eipeTwDced Ibv k^ eney of lh« Holy Spirit u ui im- 

iDTicpToc/i bj ibslfniai Abt:! iDLidTUuDTiafdanl Tbs 
•ulbor of liudihiii i> denounced, ■ 0« Hiaut] Builer, 
m CfilebriCcd btufbon m Ok Bbaaiiaaed roigD of Chiriri 

undeiiuuk tu burlntjue ihfl jiioua puniui. Ha ridkulvi 



ii. ■ leil 11 ihould bs muiiktii,' be added k LCnucmm 
iHIiKi, ■ pureli lo Blim rouln ihu I am n jot.' UK 

* the fool, hii BiibKfjuetit Cdtlor, who, 1 TVfTvl to m, 
wu Rvbm Dodilev, ihou^iL proptr to ■u|i|iii— iha 



rDtiirrr; he appr 
itmih-Theilrkin 
S*rah L.knd.' T£* 



hnniiuuwn IS u i^u fatam, aiid duk luitrrn of the portniT of ny old Khool di 

ipini.'-|- Such in the wtiirn wbnas uctIK ipiril ii . rnwliipMO' to ihu firtt ediliti 

■uUdrKending unoDg lu frnpiihe niDnheryDrthe<lnFru, j houK nf tiB oM Rbaal-mnli 

•iddnig poagiMfjcj to the rcrj ndicule IhejKoold annihi- < birch tree' vrilh ibe 'uia stti 

■paliciblgioeonUiapDnTin! ibe table. 1 bare Uid uids ihe thouibiiof fanie a pid 

Tb« natr pari of Hudibru i) the dkhI peifecl j that I deal IB Lhii nnproaiiiiiig fchi-mp ; and lii ihem Dpc* tin 

waa Iba rich [nut of milured mediiation, of wit, of leint. j tindikip *hith i> en||ia<iii|i, the red Itllrr whiet I p»- 
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had beeu perp*™>llT acted on by mne of Ihe iniai eiira- ] leemly orntmenta of Ibe fini Hipenny panptri thai wu 

Dtdmarr eveou andpenoiif <i poliiKal and ifli^mui ha- I eyer 10 highly honour' ' -"-" ■■ ' 

lorj. Builer liad liird aiuidit BcerKi "hicb might haic ! oiih Oti'-bj, of ' 

Ficited iikdi|ikaina and grief; but bii iTroog CfAlanipt of ^ I ripecl that ■□ 

Ibe acloia coukd onlj 'upply ludiCToue imagei and caiulic i there ihould be iweoly of my noenii »i™. i 

nillrry. Yet once, vhcD iillany waa al iti unilb, hii lelf. 1 am nicaaed oilh MjDde'i engniinn. 

Tba aecond part xai predpitaled in the foliowniii year. [ poetical cliiracteiiilic. ' 1 dire lay ii niiiBI bt 

Aa imeml of futiitcpo yuri iraiillowrd to elapae before reel; fori ham added eight or ten iiinzai 

Ibe third lod laal part waigiTCD io ihe worlds bul then foitnighi. But inaccurac; u more eicwible 

e«Tj tbiag bad changed; the poet, lb* rabiect, --■'•'— ' - ' '- •■■---•--- 
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It his engraver, Myode had ladly bungled wiih the poet's 
'■1. Veiod and ditappcintrd, he wrirea, ^ 1 have bce« 
gued to doalh about ihe ill eieeution of my dcngn. 
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' The Sehod-Miiiren' nf 
od for ite limplicity and len- 
demeu, not for lU engaiiilriy ludicroui mm ! 
Thii diwmery I owi ' " ' 

£uicy. To ibii piece of LUDiomooa roeriT, « he oUi 
• Bie QunmrlT Bertew, loL »1U, p. 1 1), where I fouud ihii 

qomeiion juBly rern^eied. 
ITWi work.miWtthed in I7W, li (uiioii. Sa lie maienali 

1 The ™e of Rine Charin ihe FInt iniLy lUted ■nii» 
Igiin Cook, Buaer of Onyi tno, ii Builet'i ' RcmatBiu' 
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duinbutugioDiiTiEi, < Bui n wio loDguc, hu rmm'd niih iho ■orld' 
ud dupomnf rao- ' And luih ihs nuUul Biri* of m {ood book*, 



Upon It, but nUl 1o 
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WiJ] be receiTed in court ; if not, wodd I 

Had cloalh'd taini »! Here's alt I cao mpphr 

To jDur deKrt obo hate dnaa it, frieod ! And Ihta 

When ;du behold me in>h mj orifo, iha man 
Thai would h«« iom, Ihnl, whit"^ --' 
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tranilalFd with the tat&e i 
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He had naaded a e«i>iderahla line in SpwD, ud km i 
perfect muter of both lanfuajea ; ■ rare taleal ta i 
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aearcel} nentiooed 



(proUly^'n"™ ^T MicUe.) 
dT Arabella Smart, Mr Lodre ohatrrea,''^ 
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iklo WBi nimp«Hl, Mia Aihin pabflihel 
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' >IR waahif iht blusa of 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



ladjT teeBia to cooskt of secret hbtory, which, probably, 
we canool now recover. The writeni who have ventured 
to weave together her kxMe and icaitered iiory are aoi- 
bif^uous and coolradictory. How such siight dooicatic lu- 
cideoia aa her lite conauted of could produce rcaulta ao 
frcatlv dispruporuoned to iheir apparent cauae, may al- 
wava excite our curioaiiy. Her name acarcely ever occura 
without raiamg that sort of intereat whioh accompanies 
myatehoua eventa, and more parlicularlv when we discover 
thiat thn lady ia ao frequently alhided to by her (ureign 
eoatemporanea. 

The hiaioriana of the Lady Arabella have all fallen 
into the froaaeat errora. Her chief hiatorian haa com* 
■litled a violent injury on her very person, i^hich, in the 
history of a female, ia not the least' important. In hastily 
eonsulting two paaaa^ea relative to her. ho applied to the 
Lady Arabella the dcfecuve understanding and h«:ad- 
■trong dispoaiiinos of her aunt, the CtHinlics uf ^htf w»- 
biary ; and bv another misconception if a term, as I tliink, 
aaaerta that the Lady Arabella was disungtmhrd neither 
fiv beauty, nor intellectual otialitiei.* Thia authoniative 
decisioo perplexed the modem editor, Kippis, wh<*so re> 
■earches were always limited ; Kippis had pleamd from 
Oldys*s precious manuscripts a single note, which shook 
to its fbundaiiooa the i^ole structure before him ; and he 
had also found, in Ballard, to his utter confusion, some 
hints that the Lady Arabella was a learned wiiman. and 
of a poetical genius, though even the writer himself, who 
had reooffded this discovery, was at a loss to ascertain 
the fact ! It is amusing to observe honest George 6al- 
lard in the same dihmma as honest Andrew Kippis. 
' This lady,* he says, ' was not morr distingiii^heii for the 
dignity of her binh, than ceivbrati-d for her fine parts ami 
learwng ; and yet,' he adds, in all the simplicity of his 
inffenuoasneaa, * I know so httle in relation to the two last 
accomplishments, that I shiHiM not have given her a place 
in thesr memoirs had not MrKvelvn fMit her in hi« IiM of 
learned women, and Mr Philips (Milton's nephew) intro- 
duced her among his modem poetesses.' 

* Thi> Lady Arabf lla,* for by that name »he is usually 
nofioi'd hv her contemitorariea, rather than by hi-r maidt-n 
name of Stuart, or by nt*r nmrried one of Srv'moiir, an lihr 
latterly subacnbed hers*- If, was, by her affinity with James 
the Kirat, and our F.hrabeth, plared near the throne ; too 
Bear, it srems, for her happineNfi anil quiet! In thnr rommon 
desernl fnim Margarri, ihr i-ldriit daiifhter cif Hrnry VII, 
she was cousin to the SriHtmh monarch, hut bum an Kiii*- 
lish wfHnan, which gavr hrr vitiiic advantage m a cSaim 
to the ihnmf of Kni^lanil. * Hrr diHiliIe relation to roy- 
altv,* aaya Mr. Lo«l|;c, *«as et^iially olmoxioiis to the 
jealoiiay of Khiabeih, and the tiiitidily of Janirs, and iliry 
aerretly dreadrd the mipfMivnl Han^'rr fif hrr havini; a h*- 
gilimale offmpring.* Yet Janif-s himse'f, llirn iinniariird. 
pnifHMed for the hu^hanii of ih** laily Aralirlla, oik* of hrr 
CfNisins, ].ord Kkinc Smart, whitm he had crralrd Duke 
of LeiMix, and designed for hi^ heir. The firpl I lung ««e 
hear of 'the I.ailv Arabella, com eriiH a iiiariiNffe : inar> 
nafcs ara the incidents of hei lifr, and the laial event 
which lermmatnl it was a marriase. Nmh «aa the »r. 
crei spring on which hercharacii-r and her mi^liirtuiies re. 
vol veil. 

This prtipnseii match was desirable to all partus ; liiil 
there waa on« greater than them all, %«hii (In hail the Ihum. 
Kluabeth ililerpiweil ; she im|iriwiiieil the l.silv Atshrlls, 
and would not deliver her up In the Vmf, itl wlmm ^he 
ppohe with aapenly, and f ven ttiili cimli-iiipi f The 

# Morant In thr Btnsraphla Briiantili • Thu |ri,i«» |iliih<ti«r 

ba« lirrii lirlrcit'il lijr Ml |.iiil|f|i Tin' ••ttiiM I piiIuhII In llir 
rsflder's jihtaiiiriil A i nini iii|iii|Hiy li ih i «ki|iii>i. <illii,lii,i/ 

to the tltctitnt Ai.ilill* sfiil Hi-vitii Hliiilmlniiiiiihli, h,,4 

ll»h «0 nilH h ninre lllrfli ihf k.lllrh^h |HillV. Ii'Hh II.'.. Ill, u 

other resMiiis iif ilif> IhiIp ilm,^, i „| ||,r |Mihiiiril inMnii.. i ni 
the )ianle«(h«*MiM-lvi«ii\ii ihr |hf<|ili>,ihiti mii .mh ||„|, |„,. 

lenskin* were fflrti'iiiiiti.t. (nil i.fHiiilii. 'l-hi V * i.irm.f 

fhlhmh III tlirlr|irr «iiii» ■ III! thru liiiii:.ii. • Miniiiii mkiii ilir 
term i»i<ra*'eliil tii ti« in«kl«<rii mii (•fHitnn , imi in iIh- miI,. ,.| 
• Itiat day, I ihlnh, iiniiiiii'rtiil in ii|i|iii»ii| iiifnai i.inj, |,, ||,, , |, „ 
of the people, mrii 11 tiijc iiiMi ijifii ih-iihhm mul |||,.|| |„.|,», h 
varr mil ciNiMderalilr in ili« innliiiuilr WtoiM ti inii lif mIi 
Mud I'l s|i|ilv iini;rai rf III in |i« iinili m »tt,^,. m « Uiniiy „| 
iMMise? Ami hsii snv imliilrnl •Uiii.-i 1 1 riiii «|4iiiil ■^•iii,,i|t 
fc would nni hut^ lieen illniii>i»liril tiy tin. «i«i.( .i| |Hiiiiii,it 
grace in these lii\i-r". I iln i>tii Ki-filfii im* •niiti.-mv fm tin 
■anas of unffrarslul in niiiikwliiiiii in^iai inn*, hm a • ihIi al ai.il 
Ikarary aiuuiusrv hasasiKiloiird my tiinniiin 
ff A drcumnatica whkh wadUcuvei by a MimuMi uisMialal, 



createst infirmity cf Elixabeth waa her nrratcnoa o» 
duct respecting the successMO to the Snglish lte«Br, 
jealowy of power, her strange unhappioeas in liw oon 
personal neglect, made her averse to see a succmu i 
her court, or even to hear of a distant one ; in a suce«r ' 
she could only view a competitor. Camdeu teiia us ua:* ! 
frequenilv observed, that *most men neglected tbe te-^] 
sun,* and thia melancholy preaeniimeat of pciMau t^\ 
lect this political coquette not only lived to expevieaet.B ; 
even tliis circumstance of keeping the auccessicn oMcbr. i 
miserably disturbed the queen on her deatb-bed. &' 
ministers, it appears, harassed her when abe waa na 
speechleas ; a remarkable circumstance, whtch has ki«« 
to escsped the knowledge of her nuueroua hutonaH.a 
which 1 fehall take an upporiuuity of dMcloaing m IA» ■- 
lume. 

Elizabeth leaving m point so important alwava p»te» 
maiical, raised up the very evil she so greativ drraOM. ; 
multiplit-d the a»pirants, white every party bunKMr«c ac 
bv sel:rciii:g its own claimant, and none more bua- [ 
tfian the coiiiiiieiital powers. One c-f the moet ninoai r 
the piojcct of the Pope, who intending to put aside Ji^ \ 
I. on account of his reiigi<Mi, formed a rhimerical sct«« 
of uniting Arabella with a prince of the huoae ef S*- 
voy ; the pretext, fur without a pretext nopoiitieian aem 
waa thi ir descent from a bastard of our Edward IT : ■» 
Duke of Parma «as. however, married, but the Piwc i 
his infailihili'v, lurnrd his brother the Cardinal la-o si 
DiikeV hubsrituie by teculari&ing the churchaMn. Ia a 
cajte the Cardinal would then become Kuc of £mIhcx 
right of thi« lady ! — provided he obtained the crown I* 

We niijiht conjecture from this circumstance, that An 
belia was a cnthoiic. and so Mr Butler haa recrnilvy* 
118 ; hut I know of no o^her authority than X>odd tbeCfr 1 
tholic historian, who has inscribed her name amoat » 
iiarty. Parfons, the wily jtunit, was so doubtful how at 
lady, when yonng. »tood di»pos«-d towards catbolicaa 
that he describes ' her religion to be aa tender, greea, e: 
fl<-iibie. as i» her age and sex. and to be wrousht hne 
afier and settled acconiing to future events and 'imea.* Tr: 
in 161 1, when she was finally acnt into eonlineinear. mi 
well informed of court alTiirs' writes, • that the Lady An- 
bella hath nor hemfouTul tnciinaNe to poptry.*^ 

Kven Henry IV of France was not antrieodlr to tte 
papmiiral project of placine an Italian cardinal ca '^ 
Kngll^h throne. It had always been the state intertsca 
the Kremh cabinet to favttur any scheme which mnff' 
preserve the realms of Knsland and Scotland as separat 
kingdoms. The mantiscrint Cf'trenpondence of Char!<f 
IX with his amhas>iador at' the ciHirt of London, whick I 
have se< n. tend* solely tn ihi5 treat purpose, and perbaBi 
It was her French and S(lani^h allir*, which finallv ha^ 
teiiifi the pnliiicaS mart\rdom of the Scottish Marrl 

Thus we have di»covercil firo chimerical husbanda cT 
the Lady Arabella. The pretentions of thu lady to tbr 
throne had evidently b<>come an object with specuUti^ 
iHiliticiann ; and peVhaps it wa* to withdraw herself fraa 
the cmhanassments into which »he waa thrown, thai, ae* 
c«tniing to I)e Thou, she intended to marrv a sob of tks 
F.arl of Northumberland : but to the jealous terror of 
K.lif alteih, an Knglish Earl was mit au object of leas maj 
nit tide I ban a Scotch Duktv. This is the Ihini abadowv 
hiialand! 

Whrn James I ascended the English throne, there cx- 
tkiid sn A III I- Scott i»h party. Hardiv had the novtlieia 
imniari-h entered into the ' Land of t^romise.' when ha 
mmiheih thione wa« shaken by a fi.K-.ii>h plot.w hich me wh* 
irr calU • a viate riddle :* it uivolvt d Raw Inch, and uaci- 
iiet leillv the ladv Arab«lla. The Scottish monarch was lo 
He gill tii< i\|, Mml Arabella was to be crowned. SSomeof 



whrii iHir T.inieii I wsx r.frrnnfi'e ^iih the rab'rriet ofMadrid. 
l|p liiiiiplHiiia itt Kii7Ai«iih*]t irrittmri I ort-iin ; thu the qoeen 
iitt^ipiil III fni< Inn hii Mil.rrN c-i.iir i:. K'risrd. nor wouU 
ili liioi ii|i Ilia iiiii Ir** i<ni>i:1iirr. AraN .'S. in U married to the 
Ihilif III I I iii«. Ai «|iii h i.nic tbr ,.i«r<fn mn pAiabras muv 
■••In iiin I ill Hill lii«ii)*pioi I rN I'l i-na r' ■'•^V" ]ii T (jr Earths * 
pIh- iimiI liiiii-li wffJi. I tiiirviiir iiiwfh i*ir.:rmpi of the kine* 

• 1*11- ■ %in iiuiiiM- iriiiT. Ill** rrxrix of cardinal D*Os- 
Mi \ III \ 'l In* iHilii'iii iiiriKi r\f«ef:(j to iaciiiuia tba 
I •iiii|iii<.i 111 Mi'la"*"'* !■ iiiiiiif il-ni Mill -.ti «iih;hnse of' Ar- 

I'lHf ■ Mi i| ii mill' iimm «Kiiii « ihfci 4* I. f ri^'i^n^ ladv bad 

m |ii«iti . I..I..I.III.I, 111 "II iiiii»i 1 1 r i>h « > ''t >iik(* twn the radaas 
III ii.i rti.iu,,! itMHiii" ill M*i% ,>i S%-t'>iUrid, the mfsSrrf 

Jaini-il,. I- 1,. I — wMiww 

f \Vlii«i,..„| a M«IN»II«I", nil Wl. 
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^ tlieie silly conspirators having written to her requesting let- 
^ tars to be addresed to the King of Spain, she laughed at the 

* letter she receivedi and sent it lo the King. Thus for a 

* Second time wan Arabella to have been ^ueen of England. 

* This occurred in 1603, but was followed by no narsh 

* measures from James the First. 

^ In the following year, 1604, 1 have discovered that for 
■ the third time, the lady was offered a crown ! ' A great 
f Embassador is coming from the King of Poland, vvliose 
chief errand is to demand my Lady Arabella in mar- 
riage for his master. So may your princess of the blt)od 
(row a ffreat queen, and then we snail be safe from the 
danger of mi»9uper»cribing lettera.*^ This last passage 
seems to allude to something. What is meant of ' the 
danger of wissuperscribing letters V 

If this royal offer was ever made, it was certainly for- 
bidden. Can we imagine the refusal to have come from 
the ladv, who, we shall see, seven years afterwards, com- 
plained that the king had neglected her, in not providing 
her with a suitable match ? It was this vtry vane that 
one of those butterflies, who quiver on the fair flowers 
of a court, writes, that * My Ladye Arabella spends her 
time in lecture, reiding, &t*.,and she will not hear of mar- 
riage. [ndiri'Ctly there were speaches used in the recom- 
mendatinn of Count Maurice, who pretendeth to be Duke 
of Guildres. I dare not attempt her.'f Here we find 
another princely match proposed. Thus far, to the Lady 
Arabella, crowns and husbands were like a fairy banquet 
seen at moonlight, opening on her sight, impalpable and 
Yanishine at the moment of approach. 

Arabella, from certain circumstances, was a dependant on 
the king's bounty, which flowed very unequally ; often re- 
duced to great personal distress, we find by her Ictteni, that 
* she prayed for present money, though it should not be 
annually.' I have discovered that James at length grant- 
ed her a pension. The royal favours, however were prob- 
ably limited to her ffood behaviour.l 

From 1604 to 1608, is a period which forms a blank leaf 
ui the story of Arabella. In this last year this unfortunate 
lady had again fallen out of favour, and, as usual, the cause 
was mysterious, and not known even to the writer. Cham- 
berlain, in a letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, mentions * the 
Lady Arabella's business, vjhaUoevtr it loas, is ended, and 
she restored to her former place and graces. The king 
gave her a cupboard ot* plate, better than 200/. for a new 
year's gift, and 1000 marks to pay her debts, besides 
some yearly addition to her maintenance, want being 
thought the chiofest cause of her discontentment, though 
the be not altogether free from tuepieion of being eoUapeed.*^ 
Another mysterious expression which wouki seem to allude 
either to politics or religion ; but the fact appeara by an- 
other writer to have been a discovery of a new project of 
marriage without the king's consent. This person of her 
chmce is not named ; and it was to divert her mind from 
the too constant object of her thoughts, that James, after a 
Merere reprimand, had invited her to partake of the festivi- 
ties of the court, in that season of revelry and reconcilia- 
tion. 

We now approach that event of the Lady Arabella's 
life, which reads like a roroaotie fk^on : the catastrophe, 
too, is funned by the Aristoteltaa canon ; for its misery, 
its pathos, and its terror, even romantic fiction has not ex- 
ceeded ! 

It is probable that the king, from some political motive, 
had decided that the Lady Arabella should lead a single 
Kfe ; but such wise purposes frequently meet with cross 
ones ; and it happened that no woman was ever more 

• This manuscript letter from William, Earl of Pembroke, 
Co Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, Is dated from Hampton-Court, 
Oct. 3, 1603. Sloane's MSS, 4161. < 

f Lodfe's Illustrations of British History, iii, 298. It is cari- 
ous to observe, thst this letter by W. Fowler, is dated on the 
same day as the manuscript letter I hare just quoted, and it is 
directed to the same Esrl of Shrewsbury ; so that the Earl 
must have received, in one dsy, accounts of two diflerenl pro- 
jects of marriage for his neire ! This shows how much Ara- 
bella engaged the designs of foreigners and natives. Will. 
Fowler wns a rhyming and fantastical secretary to the queen 
of James the First 

\ Two letters of Arabella, on distress of money, are preserved 
by Ballard. The discovery of a pension I made in Sir Julias 
CoMar's manuscripts ; where one is mentioned of 1000/ to the 
Lady Arabella. 81oane*s MS. 4160. 

Mr Lodge hss shown that ths king once granted her the doty 
on oats. 

f Winwood*s Msmorials, iii, 117—119. 



solicited to the conjugal state, or seems to have been so 
little averse to iL Every noble youth, who sighed for di»> 
tinction, ambiiioned the notice oT the Lady Arabella ; and 
she was so frequently contriving a marriage for herself, 
that a courtier of that day writing to another, observes, 
Mhese affectations of marriage in her, do give some advan- 
tage to the worid of imparUng the reputatioD of her con- 
stant and virtuous disposition.''* 

The revels of Chrutmas bad hardly closed, when the 
Lady Arabella forsot that she had been forgiven, and 
again relapsed into her okl infirmity. She renewed a con- 
nexion, which had commenced in childhood, with Mr 
William Seymour, the second son of Lord J^Niuchamp, 
and grandson of the eari of Hertford. Hu character has 
been finely described by Clarendon : lie loved his studies 
and his repose ; but when the civil wara broke out, he 
closed his volumes and drew his sword, and was both an 
active and a skilful general. Charles I created him Mar- 
quis of Hertford, and governor of the prince ; he lived to 
the Restoration, and Charles II restored him to the duke- 
dom of Sumereet. 

This treaty of marriage was detected in February 1609, 
and the parties summoned before the privy council. Sey- 
mour was particularly censured for daring to ally himself 
with the royal blood, although that blood was running in 
his own vems. In a manuscript letter which I have dis- 
covered, Seymour addressed the lords d'the privy coundl. 
The style is humble ; the plea to excuse his mtended mar- 
riage is, that being but * A young brother, and sensible ol 
mine own good, unknown to'the worid, of mean estate, not 
born to challenge any thing by my birthright, and there- 
fore my fortunes to be raised by my own endeavour, and 
she a lady of great honour and virtue, and, as I thought, 
of great means, I did plainly and honestly endeavour law- 
fully to gain her in marriage.' There is nothing romantic 
in this apology, in which Seymour describes himself as a 
fortune nunter! which, however, was probably done to 
cover his undoubted affection for Arabella, whom he had 
early known. He says, that * he conceived that this noble 
lady might, withoot oosDoe, make the choice of any subject 
within this kinffdaai; which conceit was begotten in mo 
upon a general rspoffL afttr her ladyship's Uut being called 
before your hrdJktpt.f that it might be.' He tolls Uie story 
ot this ancient wooing---' I boldly intruded myself into 
her ladyship's chamber in the court on Candlemass day 
last, at what time I imparted my desire unto her, whica 
was entertained, but with this caution on either part, that 
both of us resolved not to proceed to any final conclusion 
without his majesty's most gracious favour firat obtained. 
And this was our first meeting! After that we had a 
second meeting at Brigg's house in Fleet-street, and then 
a third at Mr Baynton's ; at both which we had the like 
conference and resolution as before.' He assin'es their 
lordships that both of them had never intended marriage 
without his majesty's approbation.! 

But Love laughs at privy councils, and the grave pro- 
mises made by two frightened lovera. The parties were 
secretly married, which was discovered about July hi the 
following year. They were then separately confined, the 
lady at the house of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, and 
Seymour in the Tower, for ' his contempt in marrying m 
lady of the royal family without the king's leave.' 

This, their first connnement. was not rigorous ; the lady 
walked in her garden, and the lover was a prisoner at largo 
in the Tower. The writer in the Biographia Britannica, 
observes, that * Some intercourae they had by lettera, 
which, alter a time, was discovered.' In this History o* 
love these might be precious documents, and in the library 
at Long-leat these love-epistles, or perhaps this volume, 
may yet lie unread in a comer.§ Arabella's epistolary 
talent was not vulgar, Dr Montford, in a manuscript letter, 
describes one of those effusions which Arabella addressed 
to the king. * This letter was penned by her in the best 
terms, as she can do. right well. It was nfien read with- 
out offence, nay, it was even commended by his highness, 
with the applause of prince and council.' Qqe or theaa 

♦ Win wood's Memorials, Vol. 111. 119. 

t This evidently alludes tn the gentleman whose name ap- 
peara not, which occasioned Arabella to Incur the klng^ dis- 
pleasure before Christmas ; the Lady Arabella, It is quits dear, 
was resolvedly bent on marrying herself! 

{ Hari. MSS, 700S. 

$ It is on record that at Long-leat, the seat of ths BCarqnls of 
Bath, certain papers of Arabella are pre se rved. I teava ^ 
the noble owner ths ploasura of ths roatacdbk 
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-a mjHir, if il pIctH nor 
} coiiwdtr ihorauihl J cf Mf 



WM bar own, eilsd hsr i^t iriih UiM canKiouancia nhlch 
Iriompheil e>eDO»r Ihu iklil* frtnK ■oiteu'ljiubdufid 
Udnolli, ThBfun.Uu.iyleof)«iiMa«B'iril'.iKeiii»T 
bnr comjmruoo wiih our own. 1 ihiL give tl (nlirii. 
>£ady .Jni6<f^ to JUr Wmam Stsmmr. 
' I'un BiGBediof lanj lo hsv ihu yon biTs not b«B 



Sioul > puhitic cracCTtfa; ' ju^lke MiilTOurnriiictlj hit 

iTi ihniiTrhi tliii he ILied end I II il indimed, ' A copy of nj pelitisa la the Kia^ 
MiJHly-' In uiother ihe implonia Ihu ' IF the neomtj 
uf my >»u ind IbrtuiM, togellier nilh my wetkncH, faan 

""^Twich^ing'ihr ^ence ^ which'l Im n^'puBuhed, I 
mntt huroUy beMtch jour mijesly, in your inool priacrij 

i!iil; foTmy oun conKirpee niioeuinf before God ibu I 

»li then Ihe vth at him Ihu now I un, I could htv 

J." k ' ^ ' I 'ih "id ' F ~God' take Itt ' li a" "'•"*''' "''b iny other mm. but to haia lifed tH 

BoTvouV'f"^'"'^"* "p°° 'T«f^j- \^ ^3 1 ;!;°„^l!E;;^s^f.B"/e.''^°^ll7iS»eCho^^h"^"S^ 

teabymewhBt inconToa.enee. il will bnpg onelo, ua „„, (i,ow otherwi.* unfortiaala neier) lo biT. aay dnn 

KiroHunt,l»Murey«i,d»uot.maaomuchMth«WMk. „|-^i„ „,j^,<. Wood in them' 

M- of body I find .a myitlf; for « «« un™ ^ «■ * "j f g^ , i,,/, rf L«iy Jane Drummond, in reply lo lb 

cnUae I'f ArHtielli'i confinement. The pilhy eiprtu^ 
ul James (he First ii cheiecfenetic of die moBarcb ; and 
the ■olemn forrbaliDi^ uf Lid^ DrunnHHid, who ippevn 
V, have been ■ lidy oireicelleol judgBienl, kbmed,)^ dw 



than we look for, in being luffrred to enjoi olUKlf with 
hie majeely'a faTouc. But if we be uot able lo liie to it, 
f, for my pari, abel think myielf a psturn of miifiirlu" 

No irpualio) but that dupniei me of the cumfurl of }< 



o irparaiio) but that < 

I aulBceth ma you are nun* I ftoi 
M bt ctn^irlad, becoue kr daldrrn 
hat indeed, ia Iha reined 



"l<f'"l "'^"■J'"'' 



w kindneu ; lor id i ihiok you win tccmmt ao long a 
leiWr, yooiaelf nol haying written lo me Ihu good while Ki 
much aa how you do. But, iweel sr, I >p*«k not Ihia Id 

ud I aLali iccounl mneirhippv in being 

' Your failhrull lonng wife, 

'A>B.S." 
In anmining tha manuicripla of ihi) lady, ihe defect tl 
dlleamuit be aupphed by our aagacity. The followio^ 
■pelilioli,' aa ihoc»lle it, addretied lo the king in defent.' 
ofber aeer«l marriage, muat haie been wnllen at Ihij 
tiios. She nnioHlralea with the king (or what aha caU^ 
bil ne^l of her 5 and while ahe feara lo bo lioleBtly at- 

Hnledfroni bet huabaiid, aha aaaenr ■- ■■ - 

Dm and noble apiiil, which 






OB Ihe eaaiae t^lttr eo 
nth aaen your ladyihip'a iHttr. 
'hen (he gare *cHir ladyahip** 
e did take it well enoiifb, but 
that ye Aorfe^eii ^ tke/erMd. 

nj to youir ladyahipin Una purpoae^ but wiihaJ did r^ 
semberher kmdly lo »our ladyibip, aoil eentyou tfaia lik 
le token in wilneai o( the conlinuanca of bar Diajeatr'* 
ttour to your ladyfhip. Now, where your ladyahip d*- 
itre* me to deal openly and (inely with you, I protex I an 
layipolhing on knowledge, for I neier (poke (oany i/ihat 
purpoH but to ibe qveeii ; but lilt miAim nfllat daU, nlk 
Ijit aampit hov topit of your qvUilf m Uit iAt eaae 4aa 
hen ued, woJiei iitt fiv Oiat jv Anil nt^finJ as aaqt 
fnd to ymr tn^blit oi ye eafwt or / vith-' 
In reium, Lady Arabella fipreaKB her graleful Ihub* 

accept In reniembfaijce of ihe poor pruoner llial wrnghl 
rhem, u luipea her royal haoda wul rouchiafe la wear 



queen <^ Ihe Senta. beguiled 
* ^0 of cmbroidevj; tor 



hia kind loSir Anfrei 
•B polly offices 



offend your majeaij Ihe laaal ■■peci.lly in that wheieb) I ^ he pr«ei 

b»*e Icogdiwim) lo merit of your majealy, aa apnea i> ' laGuglodei 

bribnyourmajealy waamyaorereien. And Ihough yn^r gf theae wonunien lova, loe ner wnoee •erion idu mat 

majealy'i neglect of me, my good liking of thia grnllemLi.[i artrnX aooie reluation.' 

ihaliamy hoaband, ■odmyrortuDfidrewine toacontnii tj^ .errel eonenondnico tf ArabcHa ud SejaniR 
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St/bee givm m ynir n^ cnnial to batoB wyM/m onji ] Durham. Lady Arabella wai as eubdued al Ihia diuul 

mhjtct ofyaie mnjee^'e (which likewiie your tna^ly had aeparalion, lh»i eh* gave way to all the wildneM rf dv- 

done long aince.) Beeidea, never harino been either pro. -aj, j >he fell euiiiienly ill, and could not (laiel but is ■ 

bibiled any, oe apoken to for iiiiy,iii Ihialand, by youritM. |(ner, and with* phyaician. In her way to Durhani, aha 

joaty tlitec aem ytvi that 1 hue liied in your mairtl^'i I waa aogreWlidiaquieled inlhefinlfew mile* of her n^ 



aafM to lelT me your mind, and ac 
ofniobedi -- • — '^ — ■--- 
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id declared ihal aba wu ai 
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4oubt of her obedience.* * Obedience is that required/ 
replied the king, ' which being performed, 1 will do more 
for her than thb expected.** 

The king, however, with his usual indulgence, appears 
to have con^enied that Lady Arabella should remain for 
% month at Highgate, in confinement, till she had suffi- 
ciently recovered to proceed to Durham, where the bishop 
posted, unaccompanied by bis charge, to await her recep- 
tion, and u> the great relief of the fnends of the lady, who 
hoped she was still within the reach of their cares or of 
the royal favour. 

A second month's delay was granted, in consequence 
of that letter which we have before noticed as so impres- 
tive and so elegant, that it was commended by the king, 
and applauded by prince Henry and the council. 

But the day of her departure hastened, and the Lady 
Arabella betrayed no symptom of her first despair. She 
openly declared her resignation to her fate, and showed 
her obedient willingness, by being even over-careful in 
little preparations to make easy so long a journey. Such 
tender grief had won over the heart of her keepers, who 
could not but sympathize with a princess, whose love, holy 
and wedded too, was crossed only by the tyranny m 
statesmen. But Arabella had not within that tranquillity 
with which she had lulled her keepers. She and Sey- 
mour hod concerted a flight, as buld in its plot, and as 
beautifully wild, as any recorded in romantic story. The 
day preening her departure, Arabella found it not difficult 
to persuade a female attendant to consent that she would 
suffer her to pay a Ia»t visit to her husband, and to wait 
for her return at an appointed hour. More solicitous for 
the happiness of lovers than for the repose of kings, this 
attendant, in utter simplicity, or with generous sympathy, 
4iBsisted the Lady Arabella in dressing her in one oi the most 
elaborate disguisings. ' She drew a pair of targe French, 
fa^jhioned hose or trowaers over her petticoats ; put on a 
mari*s doublet or coat ; a peruke, such as men wore, 
whose long locks covered her own ringlets ; a black hat, a 
black cloak, russet boots with red tops, and a rapier by 
her side.' Thus accoutred, the Lady Arabella stole out 
with a gentleman about three o'clock in the afternoon.-^ 
She had only proceeded a mile and a half, when they stop- 
ped at a poor inn, where one of her confederates was 
waiting wiin horses, yet she was so sick and faint, that the 
ostler, who held her stirrup, observed, that * the gentleman 
could hardly hold out to London.' She recruited ner spirits 
by riding; the blood mantled in her face, and at six 
o'clock our sick lover reached Black wall, where a boat 
and sf^rvanls were waiting. The watermen were at first 
ordered to Woolwich ; there they were desired to push on to 
Gravesend, then to Tilbury, where, complaining of fatigue, 
they landed to refresh ; but, tenipted by their freight, they 
reached Lee. At the break of^ mom they discovered a 
French vessel riding there to receive the lady; but as 
Seymour had not yet arrived, Arabella was desirous to 
he at anchor for her lord, conscious that he would not fail 
to his appointment. If he indeed had been prevented in 
his escape, she herself cared not to preserve the freedom 
she now possessed ; but her attendants, aware of the dan- 
ger of being overtaken by a king's ship, overruled her 
wishes, and hoisted sail, which occasioned so fatal a ter- 
mination to this romantic adventure. Seymour indeed had 
escaped from the Tower ; he had lefl his servant watch- 
ing at his door to warn all visiters not to disturb his mas- 
ter, who lay ill with a raging tooth ache, while Seynoour 
in dis£uise stole away alone, following a cart which had 
just brought wood to hu apartment. He passed the war- 
ders ; he reached the wharf, and found his confidential 
man waiting with a boat, and he arrived at Lee. The 
time pressed ; the waves were rising ; Arabella was not 
there ; but in the distance he descried a vessel. Hiring 
a fishennan to take him on board, to his grief, on hailing 
it, he discovered that it was not the French vessel charg- 
ed with his Arabella ; in despair and confusion he found 
another ship from Newcastle, which for t good sum altera 
ed his course, and landed him in Flanders. In the mean 
while the escape of Arabella was first known to the gov- 
ernment, and the hot alarm which spread may seem mdi- 
crous to us. The political conseouences attacited to the 
union and the flight of these two doves from their cotes, 
shook with consternation the grey owls of the caUnet, 
more particularly the Scotch party, who, in their »error, 

« These pankulars I derive from the roanuscripc letters 
aaong ihspapenofArabeUaSuiaru Uarl. M8S, 7003. 



paralleled it with the gunpowder treason, and some politic 
cal danger must have impended, at least in their i m ag in sp 
tion, fur Prince Henry partook of this cabinet panic. 

Confusion and alarm prevailed at court ; couriers were 
despatched swifter than the winds wafted the imhappy 
Arabella, and all was hurry in the sea ports. They sent 
to the Tower to warn the lieutenant to be doubly vigilant 
over Seymour, who, to his surprise, discovered that 
his prisoner had ceased to be so for several hours.— 
James at first was for issuing a proclamation in a style so 
angry and vindictive, that it required the moderation of 
Cecil to preserve the dignity while he concealed the terror 
of his majesty. By the admiral's detail of his impetuous 
movements, he seemed in pursuit of an enemy's fleet ; for 
the courier is urged, and tne post-masters are roused by a 
superscription, which warned them of the eventful des- 
patch: < Haste, haste, post haste! Haste for your life,- 
your life V* The family of the Seymours were m a state 
of distraction ; and a letter from Mr Francis Seynsour to 
his grandfather, the Earl of Hertford, residing then at his 
seat far remote from the capital, to acquaint him of the 
escape of his brother and the lady^ still bears to posterity 
a remarkable evidence of the trepidations and consterna- 
tion of the old earl ; it arrived in the middle of the night, 
accompanied by a summons to attend the privy-council. 
In the perusal of a letter written in a small nand, and fill- 
ins more than two folio pages, such was his agitation, that 
in nolding the taper he must have burnt what he probably 
had not read ; the letter is scorched, and the flame has per- 
forated it in so critical a part, that the poor old earl jour- 
neyed to town in a state of^ uncertainty and confusion. 
Nor was his terror so unreasonable as it seems. Trea- 
son had been a political calamity with the Seymours. 
Their progenitor tne Duke of Somerset the protector, had 
found that ' all his honours,' as Frankland strangely ex- 
presses it, ' had helped him too forwards to hop headless.' 
Henry, Elizabetli, and James, says the same writer, con- 
sidered that it was needful, as inched in all sovereignties, 
that those who were near the crown * shouU be narrowly 
looked into for marriase.' 

But we have left toe lady Arabella alone and mournful 
on the seas, not praying fur favourable gales to convey her 
away ; but still imploring her attendants to linger for her 
Seymour; still straining her sieht to the point of the hori- 
zon for some speck which might give a hope of the ap- 
proach of the boat freighted with all her love. Alas ! 
Never more was Arabella to cast a single lock on her lover 
and her husband ! She was overtaken by a pink in the 
king's service, in Calais roads ; and now she declared that 
she cared not to be brought back again to her imprison- 
ment should Seymour escape, whose safety was dearest 
to her ! 

The bfe of the unhappy, the melancholy, and the dis- 
tracted Arabella Stuart is now to close in an imprison- 
ment, which lasted only four years ; for her constitutional 
delicacy, her rooted sorrows, and the violence of her feel- 
ings, sunk beneath the hopelessness of her situation, and a 
secret resolution in her mind to refuse the aid of her physi- 
cians, and to wear away the faster if she could, the freble 
remains of life. But who shall paint the emotions of a 
mind which so much grief, and so much love, and distrac- 
tion itself, equally possessed ? 

What passed in that dreadful imprisonment cannot per- 
haps be recovered for authentic nistory ; but cnougn is 
known ; that her mind grew impaired, that she finally lost 
her reason, and if the duration of her imprisonment was 
short, it was only terminated by her deatn. Some loose 
efiusions, often begun and never ended, written and eras- 
ed, incoherent and rational, yet remain in the fragments of 
her papers. In a letter she proposed addrec«ing to Vis- 
count Fenton, to implore for her his majesty's favour again, 
she says, * Good, my lord, conskicr the fault cannot be un- 
committed ; neither can any more be required of any 
earthly creature but confession and most humble submis- 
sion.' In a paragraoh she had written, and crossed out, 

♦ * This emphatic injunction,* otwerves ray friend Mr Ham. 
per, * would he efieaive when the messenger could read ;' but 
In a icuer written by the Earl of Eflsex about the year 169T, to 
the Lord High Admiral at Plymouth, I have seen sddcd to the 
words < Hast, hast, host for lyfe !' the expressive symbol of a 
gallows prepared with a halter, which couUl not be misunder- 
stood by the most illUerate of Mercuries, thus ^__^ 
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■I ■nma Illtt ■ prcwiU of her work had beep i 
ths king, ud llitl *be hid do ods ibout hei ' 

■ Help will coma [oo Iml* . mnd be (uured U 
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■Siaei )>j Cukivoi 
It «>l*er I t„r ^J haw" 



Jing iue\t Hiib k« 



whlr^,ifil 
and IhU for God'i 



That At bad frenuenllT mediuisd oa tuicide eppi 
tj uiulhar letter—' I could not be n> uochnnliu u le 

would coocana if I ihould be ni^en^y inTorcBd la dg i 
One iiifnwBi w« bwj nis u u evidence of her u 

'lo »U bunilitj, diB matt wnicbed and unrortui 

tba owal meraral king itaii e«er wai, dniirini noibing but 
nenj ud fimiir, not baint more afflicled for ■d]' thing 
than for ibe Imae of Ihsl which lulb binne Ihii loDg tinu 

lb* aolj comfort ii h«d in the world, uid whirj- '^ 

to do ugain, I would noi (jlTmlure the la»e C 
worldlr comibn i mnci it ii I ddiro, and ihi 
mk*? 
Socb i> the biiloiy of tba Lujj Aribelli 

imponaflt panonago, daiifford by othe n, at least, to play 
> high chancier in ilia poUlical drama, Thrica Klected 

Maiy gallui tpiriti upired aAer tier hand, bui when her 

of doaeiii' ^.'ppben I She ii .aid not ID have been l^t uti- 
fol, and 10 have been beauiiful \ and her ver3r ponrair, ani- 
bij^Dna ai her life, ii neither Ihe one nor Lheoitaer. Sheii 
aaid to hare been a poeieu, and iiDt a linele verie egbaiaD. 

loBnd a Latin letter of her conipoiliion in her manuicripti. 
Tba Dalenalaaf ber life are eo (cant; ihat 11 canr.ol be wrH- 

ba aa pathetic ■■ it would be ritraordinary , could n oartata 
iia inTolvedincidanli, and paint forth her dehriout feeluigt, 
Acquainted ralhar with her conduct than mlh bar charao 
tor, for Di the Ladj Arabella baa no 

per*DDageB whose Jineb havi 
altT, aodivhoHi ■dveniutea, 



ai leait, the merii of notelly, alihough noi of panefjne. 
""-■■- -'-!Miy eniiehed hj his firsl ni.mn([.-, combined 
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and Leicester, were I in 
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rrj hertelf, was aniioua 
marry her court depcndanlB, and 10 dispose of 

n and aranca, which had inslicaled Coke to farm 
jica, puniihed their crealure, by mating hinj witli 

.1 lawyer Buffered hit lecond marriaBC lolak* 
an illeftal manner, and condescended 10 plead 



lar marrliget. Coke, »ilh his habitual oiide, ima(i«tl 
ihat I he rank of the parlies concerned would ha»e eeihia 
above such resHcIions ; 'he laivs which he adniiuiiiered 

lioni foe ihe'gT^al. *°But Whiigifi t.u"* primfiivi. C^S. 

- nee involved Coke, and iba wholi 

in Ibe acclenasiical eoan, and 

jT ill penaliiei. Tho archbiabop 

fully aenailda of Iha oveibeariMg 



appears lo im*v uwu imiy avuBunD u _. 

lempar of Ihia great lawyer ; for when Coka beci 

altorney-Eanaral, we cannot but cunshler, as an iugenigai 
reprimand, the ardtbishop^s pR of a Greek Teaiaawnl, 



ty, and whan ■dvenlutea, 
'love and distrsctioa, ciosi 
Its : a *ad eiampls of a female •iciim to the siata ! 
' Through one dim liul«, frlnrd wlih Ivy ruund, 

■lEcessI'* suns a languid rmdiB nee threw, 

Toptbil how llerc* her angrr guinllsn frown'd, 

A mark bow fast ber wsning beauty flew !■ 

gej'mour, who was tnerwaids percnitled to return, 

itfuiahed hinuelf by his loyally tnrough throe succei 

cs ; for ha 
y by the . 



Sir Rdward Coke— or Cook, as now pmnouoced, and 
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H Luid Cbuulkor kgcrlun, in ■diDimilenng ihs «rb| 
on piipuluilj.' Cv£ii, honcTsr, l<»i no fricDili m Ibn 
Ailjimies KDi u purcbuc hu CMu of 8. 3,, Coke 



lUB could DOI hiTS icted betler,' BurlM|c'i 
huicter itu Iliu of Richard lh« TtuH. Ii u 
auj ihal Coke, iblfi lo defcod utj ciun, bore 
lo ucnplj. Il ii nippoHd that he bmd lud bii 



KTc u uihdp»unlT,ib«lUieTiuijiKlaBa dftT kauwUWT ' fnmiyiiDod berort th«cuuadf-1ablc hrn-pecked. In JuDa, 
■I ■ <ucrju.tH:. u> Itieii >i)H>«>r> ' 1616, Sir Ed.ani appeui to h.«i yicldsd (1 diicrslioa la 
[■ Ujm trmpuruy alivnalKin of the ro]ral nnilrv^ Coke ' hu liidy^ for id an unnibluhcd teller J find, (hat 'hu curat 
■^-^ ^^^^ ihcv raufeHBl bj a prajflct whjch inrolTod ad4H bFBrlhaEhbcBnrDrcsa to yield ta phh-s Ifaan he ever bmuI ; 
,-._ «.. _ .^_ . in Scolland, and ■- ^'- "- ' i--—^-'-^- -•■- -" 



mvjy ukf bu odIt dauiehitr 
«.Su- John VilU-r.. C 
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laty Winwood, ohoi 
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Lady Hail 

John, indeed, protniied to be but a liclilT bride^ 

With Lord OiFnrd, which ihrv oppoicd anioil lb* 
nrdcr, of Coke. 






ia phjloaophFTf IV I 
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La al Isasl equally potent, with 
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HI of hia dauf hter, on whom he mf- 

luuru. ono wnoao EniDQ peara nvrer id narn f:aJt a tlwHIfhi till ahe became an ID, 

n Enc4liiaiiuiia, now rat limmeiil for hie palitica] purpoeev, confined her (nm hei 

d tu^gcBtiDnv he could : moiher, and at len^h eat the hauehlj mother farradf jm, 

i btii Lord Bacon uM pneoncd, and brouphi her to account for all her paat nii» 

lo refuaa whac bia m^ doiopf. Quick wac Ihe chanf^ oTaceDe, and the contnM 

chief waa aa wnnderful. Coke, who, in the precediu year, u 

larlf, Iheworld'ar '■ -■ - -— ' ' - '■ 



to atan-^4 nipUre with BuekiOf him hiniaelf, the world'a aurpriae, prored 
BOa aintduu lelMr from the kjn|, bui a very ad- own came m the preeeikA a 
e ;t and where the lord keeper trembled lo find own worda, ' ^ol upon hia 
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j«d ■ n|hl of ber ibnner hueband. WhenCoke fcU inlo 
*Wt- hie lady ■bandonod him I and, id aroid her hue- 
lud, fmjoewly DiDTed her reaidencea in town and coun- 
ITT. [ tra'-« h«r wiih naliciDua aclivitv diafumiahin|r hia 



I chief-jun 



iblea. and, in fad, leering Ihe failer 
le krdchieAjuctice, empty houaea a 
be wanbMwew Lady Hation and I 



tlicity of ihs alyle in dornei 
a>eofienob*erTed,lhal oi 

Iranacribed it from the ori|iBa], ai 
fix ita leoglfa. 



npanied by as rnipoainf train of oobli 
tape lal alyle, Lady Haumdaclaimeoagainnheiiyraniih ' mi 
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Jamea, ■ to ihe Lonl Keeper,' ii |>rinnd in Leueia, 



m, lOih July, I«1T. 

nf iheea people apeak no lan^ai^ bul IhuDileT 
itmng, aecoununt inia their dieapeat and beat war 
upon you, I would with patience pretxi* myaalf 
eitremiiiea, and atudy to defend the brcachn by 
a their adnnta^ they auppoae i« eome in ufxia 
I he&cefnnh quit the waya M paciAeatiDti and c w ih 
' poiition hrrrlnfore, and unteaannablT endeaToored. which, 
letteraof J. la my opinion, lie inott open tu troupe, acandal and <taiH 
quaint ayle (It; ■rberDrDnloill briefly eet down their objectKHW, and 

^l"'"' jlj^ ' The Grat ia,you eon«eyed away yoni daiiahier from her 
bihennn **""'- *"■■■'■'> ' ii*^ •*™' «• P'o'ide for her quiet. 
Seereiary Winwood thiealminf thai ahn ahould be mar> 
Lord Barnn ' ried finm ne in rpite oi my leelh, and Sir Edward Cook 
dayly tomrntini the(iH wuhdiwosran tmdin|lob«tow 
her aiaiiul her hkinf. which he uid ahe wii to lubmil to 
hit ; beaidea, my dauj^ier daily comfilaTned, and tcniicht 
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* S«eoDd. That jou endeavoured to bestow her, and to ; ^uesttr the ynolher from her own. child, she omfy 
biad Iwr lo my Lord of Oifiml wiibout ber knowledge and tng the chiUCa good, vi/A the ehiid*t Idantr, atni to ^p- 
co—e nt, feraient ; and Ae, fu» private end agamMi the rkd^w aof 

* Upon thif rabject a lawyn, by wajr of invecUTe, may mlhout care of her preftrment ; which differing reM^tcsa. a 
open ma mouth wide, and aniici|>ate erery hearer'* judg- thejf justify 'the mother m ali. to condemn the^- the J^^ea i 
mem by the ri^t <rf'a father ; tbis, dangerous u the pre- a tranajncfor of the ruUa of nature^ and as a ptrxerr .- 
aident to others ; to which, ncTertheless, this answer may > hia rigfUa^ aa a father and a huaband, t» the k^ri boa. e 
be jusdy returned. ; ehUd and wife. 

* Answer. My daughter, as aforesaid, terrified with Iter : * Lastly, if recrimination couid lessen the fautt, rait :a j 
Other's threats and hard usage, and pressmg me to find ' in the worst sense, and naked of all i h« cott»idrrabi« ty \ 
•ome remedy firom this notence mtended, I did compas- . cumsiances it hath, tihai w ihis, nay. what had ih^ "vr* 
aiooate her condition, and bethought myself of this ccmv tin); of this inicntiuii been comparaTivflv with Sir £^ci 
tract to my Loid of C>zford, if so she liked, and thereupon Cook'a moat notoriou* riot, committed 'nt my L/erd c/ J- 
I gave it to her to peruse and consider by herself, which guyCa house, when vithout comaatde or vnrranl, oMMvtgi 
she did ; >he liked it, cheerfully writ it with her own hand, with a dozen fUowa veil weauoned, wiihf/ut cau»e irjn > 
subdcribcd it, and returned it lo me ; wherein I did nothing furfhatid qflertd, to hate uhat he vauld. he took cuck rr 
of my own will, but foUuwed her^s, after I saw she was bo doors of tht gote-houae and of the himse itM-lf^ and bna 
adverse to Sir Thomas Villiers, that she vuliintariiv and dau^rhirr in that hartaroua manntr fmm the mtth'^,m 
deliberately protested that of all men Uvint^ ahe wouid • would notaufrrthc viudur to come near her : andwi.-^* 
meter huit Aim, nor could ever fancy him for a husband. I tra« befitre the lord* ftt'the council to anstrer thiM entrsa. « 

* Secondly. By this I put her ui no new way, nor mio ; justified it to mcJie it goo>t by tatn, and tnat he feartdtikejK 
any other that her father bad heretofore known and ap- ■ v/'ao jfrfofncs*,* afian(r«>rou3word f<>riheeni*ourageBi«s:J 



proved ; fcr he saw such letters as my lady of Oxford had 
wnl to me thereabouts ; he never furbad it ; he never tiis- 
hked it ; only be said they were then too young, and there 
was tune enouch fur the treaty. 



all notorious and rebcliiiMis malefactors; efcpeciallr 5- a 
him that had been the rhief jiiMice of the law, and'f^ -^ 
people reputed the oracle of the law ; and a mo«t ca&c*^ 
ous bravado cai>l in ihe teeih and face of th« state it '^ 



* Thirdly. He always lefi his daughter to mv disposing ■ kinc's absence ; and therrfore most crnsiderabie f r '> 

and my bringing up ; Imowing that I purposed her my for- '• maintenance vf authority and the quut of the l«iw4 ; f.-r 

tune and whole estate, and as upon these reasons he left ' if it be lawful for him «it!i a dozen to rater abv bis'i 

her to my car^s, so he eased himself absohttely of her, never house thus ourrageou«iy for anv right to whicii he prvtcK& 

muddling with ker, negteeting her, and caring notlungfor it is lawful fur any matt iMith one hurdrvd, nay, with frt 

her. '. hundred, and consvijucntly with as manv as he ran ^v 




whose 

is therein mteresied.) it must be either in honour or in frt' 
hold. Read the treaty ; it prows m-ither ! for it is onlv a 
complement : it id no eniEagrmtmt prrscntly nor futurelv ; 
besides the law shows what forgery is ; and to counterleit 
a private man*s baud, nay a magistrate's, makes not the 
fault but the cause, whert-furu : 

* Secondly, the cod justifies, at the least, excuses, the 
fact -, for it \«as only to hold up mj/ daughUrra mind to her 
own dioice and liking : for her eyes' oiiU . and for uo other's, 
that she might see wime retribution, and tbtrt-by with the 
mitre constancy emiure her impnwiitiientfhavini; this on!y 
antidote to resist the poinon of thai p'ace, company, and 
conversation; myself and all her Iriend;* barred I'runi her. 



king commanding you, upon your allegiance, to come aad 
bnni; ii tu him, or to send it lum ; or not having it, to «<• 
uifv his name to who broucht it. and where he was : y<a 
refused a i. by which you doubled and trebled a high con 
tempt to his majesty. 

* Answer. I uas so sick on the week before, for tk 
moni part I kept my bed. and pven that instant I was is 
weak as I wat< not able lo ri!>'e fmm it without help. nor!o 
endure ihe air ; whii'h iniiisp05ition snd weakness mv two 
physician*. Sir Wiliiam Paddy and Dr Atkins, can affm 
inie : which so beinr, I hopi> his majesty will gracx«»v 
excuse the necessity, and not impose a fault, w hereof 1 
ton not cui!ty ; and for the sending it, I protest lo C^ I 



and no person nur speech admitted to her ear, but such as I had it nut : and for tellme the panics, and where he is. I 
■poke Sir Thomas Viliier's language. I most hiimbiy beseech his sacred majesty, in his great 

* The fourth. Thai vou plotted to suqiriite your daugh- 
ter to take her away by force, to tlie bceacli of the kiii^^'s 
Cace and particular commandment, and lur that purpose 
d assembled a number of desperate fellows, whereof tho 
conseouence might have b«>en «langerous ; and the atfnHit 
to the king was the greater that surh a thiiig was offered, 
the king being forth of the kingd<tm, whirhi by example, 
misht have drawn on other assemblies to in<>re dangerous 
attempts. This field is large for a plentiful babbler! 

^Answer. I know no such matter, neither in any place 
was there such assembly ; trtie it is I spoke to Turner 
to provide me stNne tall fellows for the lakine a pos- 
session fiir me, in Lincolnshire, of aoroe landii Sir William 
Mason had lately dis-seired me ; but be it they were 
assen^led and convoke J to swh an end, what was d«4ie ? 
was any such thing attempted 1 were they up«>n the place ? 
kept they the heath or the highwars by anibuiMradi s f or 
was anyplace, any day, a|ipointed for a rendexvoun ? No, 
BO such matter, mit siMneihing was mtendrd ; and I pray 
you what says the law of such a single mienii«m, which in 
not withu the view or notice of the law / Besides, who 
intended this— (he mother ? and wheref«»re ? brcau«e she 
tMStmnaliiratfy and harharouafy serludedfrom ker daughter, 
smdhar daughter forced againat her wiU, rtm/rory to her 
vow and liking f to the will of him she disliked ; nay, the 
laws of God, of nature, of man, sp<>ak fur me, anti cVv out 
upon them. But they had a wairant from the km^^'s or- 
der from the commissioners to keep ipy daughter in th«Mr 
custody : yet neither this warrant nor the coniroisM<mers* 
did prohibit the mother coming to h^r, btit contrardy al- 
lowed her ; then by the same authority mieht >he (et lo 
her Haushler. that Sir Edward Co<^ had U9ei\ to keep her 
from her daughter ; the husband ha«ing no powrr, war- 
rant, or permission from God, iha king, or iha law, to as^ 



dom and himnur, to consider how unworthy a part ic wrrv 
in me to brinp any man into trouble, from which I am w 
far from redeeming him as I can no way relieve mv^cl^ 
and therefore humbly crave his majesty, m his pnncelv 
consideration of my distri'S»ed cuntiirion, to forgive ■• 
this rt'servrdness. proceeding from that just sense, » f^ the 
rather, for that the law of the land in civil causea, aa I aa 
informed, no way iieth me thereunto.' 

AnuHie other papers it appears that Coke accused his 
lady of having * emb<-z7!ed all his giit and silver plate and 
vessel, (he having little in any houfe of mine but that, hm 
marriage with me brought him) and instead thereof foisted 
in alkumjf of the same' sorte, fashion, and u«e. with iba 
illusion to have cheated him of the other.' Coke insists oA 
the inventory by the schedule! Her 'ad\<hip savs, *I 
made siirh plate formatter and form fi-r my uwn u«e at 
Purb<Tk. that serving we'l en«>ush in the coun:ry : and I waa 
loth to trunt Niich a siib!<'an<"e in a place so remr-ie, and m 
the fiiard (if few ; but for the pi^te and vcttselhe »ai*h ia 
wanting, thry are every ounce with:n one "f my thrcv 
h(Ki*'rs.' she iitniplain's that Sir Edwsrd Cc ke and hia 
si^i i*lenient had threatened her servants sn ^neviiUiily. that 
the jMnif men nin away to hide lh*'msf I»e« frt^m his forv, 
aiNl dare ihiI appear abrttad. ' S:r K inward b>-ckc into 
Hatton 11i<ii««-, Bi'i/rd U)H>n my co.-\ch aird each h<.rses, 
nay. niv appnrrl, wlm-h he driaii:^ ; ''^ruf: a!-, my servants 
out <»1 diMim Miihi'Ul wa^rs; sent «.iown his men ro Corfa 
to iii%riiti«rv, •■• i.T, ship, uiij earr\ aw^v a ' i;-.e g.xidt, 
whn'h Ihmih irliiatJ hini hv the ra-t'e K'« r»r. I e rhreail 
totimi; %iMii li«iil»lni»*ii warr.ii'* f«»r !?:»• ::«-r'"-. -n ."^i-ce Th*-re* 
of. Hut \"'iii ImilshMi f»(iiliii*'?>e « t ■ ;• I> <V'»i! vt T.ave the 
ui»r oiiK i»l iJif ir«»«tl« ilnmiij h-* 'I'V, t,. i. v : , 1;^^.* ^^ |||^ 
name a^iperimin-d. %«itli«>iii iii«-;,i*'< •. I '»■. jr.*.: dt^rirtnM 
ne of siu-h iiB**i briiij; |:«>v%U b>H'^ht ;i: n y marriagv, or 
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boagtit with the money I spared from my allowancet. 
4Stop, then, his high tyrannical courtes ; for I have sufiVr- 
«dl beyond the measure of any wife, mother, nay, of any 
ordinary woman in this kingdom, without resixrct to my 
lather, my birth, my fortunes, with which I have m highly 
raited him* 

What arailed the relation of this sick, mortified, and 
proud woman, or the more tender feelings of the daughter, 
in this forced marriage to satisfy the political ambition of 
the father ? When I^Mrd Bacon wrote to the king respect- 
ing the strange behaviour of Coke, the king vindicatiid it. 
for the purpose of obtaining his daughter, blaming Lord 
Bacon (or some expressions he had used; and Bacon, 
with the servility of the courtier, when he found the wind in 
his teeth, tacked round, and promised Buckingham to 
promote the match be so much abhorred.* Viliiers was 
married to the daughter of Coke at Hampton-Court, on 
Michaelmas Day, 1617— Coke was re-admitted to the 
council table— Lady Hatton was reconciled to Lady 
Compton and the queen, and gave a grand entertainment 
on the occasion, to which, however, * the good man of the 
house was neither invited nor spoken of: ne dined that day 
at the Temple ; she it still bent to pull down her husband,' 
adds my informant. The moral close remains to be told. 
Lady Viliiers looked on her husband as the hateful object 
of a forced union, and nearly drove him mad ; while she 
disgraced herself bv such loose conduct as to be condemn, 
ed to stand in a wnite sheet, and I believe at length ob- 
tained a divorce. Thus a marriage projected b^r ambi- 
tion, and prosecuted by violent means, dosed with that 
utter misery to the parties with which it had com- 
menced ; and for our present purpose has served to show, 
that when a lawyer, like Coke, holds his high handed tyran- 
nical courses,' the law of nature, as well as the law of 
which he if * the oracle,' will be alike violated under his 
roof. Wife and daughter were plaintiffs or defendants on 
-whom this lord chief-justice closed his ear : he had btockp 
«d up the avenues to his heart with * Law ! Law ! Law V 
his * old song !' 

Beyond his eightieth year, in the last parliament of 
Charles II, the extraordmary vigour of Coke's intellect 
flamed clear under the snows of age. No reconciliation 
ever took place between the parties. On a strong report 
of his death, her ladyship accompanied by her brother 
Lord Wimbledon, posted down to Stoke*Pogie8 to take 
possession of his mansion ; but beyond Colebrook, they 
met with one of his physicians commg from him with the 
mortifying intelligence of Sir Edwanl's amendment, cm 
which I hey returned at their leisure. This happened in 
June 1634, and on the following September the venerable 
sage was no more ! 

or coke's STYLE, AND HIi CdCDUCT. 

This great lawyer perhaps set the example of that style 
of railing and invective at our bar, which the egotism and 
eraven insolence of some of our lawyers include in tlieir 
practice at the bar. It may be useful to bring to recollec- 
tion Coke's vituperative style in the following dialogue, so 
beautiful in its contrast, with that of the ereat victim before 
him I The attorney-general had not sufficient evidence to 
bring the obscure conspiracy home to Rawleigh, with 
which, I believe, however, he had cautiously tampered. 
But Coke well knew that James the First had reason to 
dislike the hero of his age, who was early engaged against 
the Scottish interests, and betrayed by the ambidextrous 
policy of Cecil. Coke struck at Rawleigh as a sacrifice 
to his own poliiical amlntion, as we have seen he after- 
wards immolated his daughter; but his personal hatred 
was now sharpened, by the fine eenius and elegant litera- 
ture of the man; faculties ana acquisitions the lawjrer 
so heartily contemned ! Coko had observed, * I know with 
whom I d(eal * for we have to deal to-day with a man of 

wit,» 

Coke, Thou art the moat vile and execrable traytor 

that ever lived. 

Ratt>leigh. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and 
imcivilly. 

Coke. I want words sufficient to express thy viperous 
treason. 

Rawleigh. I think you want words indeed, for you have 
•poken one thing half a dozen times. 

Coke. Thou art an odions fellow ; thy name is hateful 
|4> all the realm of England for thy pride. 

• Lambeth M88, 998, an. 60, and 73. 



Rawleigh, It will so near to prove a measuring cast 
between you and me, Mr Attorney. 

Coke. Well, I wiiu now make it appear to the worlds 
that there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the 
earth than thou. Thou art a monster ; thou hast an Eng- 
lish face, but a Spanish heart. Thou viper ! lor 1 tkom tbet» 
thou traitor ! Have I angered vou 7 

Rawleigh replied, what his daimtless conduct proved— 
* I am in no case to be angry.'* 

Coke had used the same st^Ie with the unhappy favour^ 
ite of Elizabeth, the Earl of^ Essex. It was usual with 
him ; the bitterness was in his own heart, as much as in his 
words ; and Lord Bacon has left among his memorandums 
one entitled, * Of the abuse I receivM of Mr Attorney- 
General publicly in the Exchequer.' A specimen vnll 
complete our model of hiH forensic oratory. Coke ex- 
claimed, * Mr Bacon, if you have any tooth against me« 
pluck it out ; fur it will do you more hurt than all the teeth 
m your head will do you good.' Bacon replied, ' The less 
you speak of your own greatness, the more I will think of 
it. * Coke replied, * I think scorn to stand upon terms of 

Sreatness towards you, who are less than little, less than 
^e least.' Coke was exhibited on the stase, for bis iU 
usage of Rawleigh, as was suggested bv TbeohaJd in a note 
on Twelfth Night. This style of raiung was lone the pri- 
vilege of the law^^era ; it was revived by Judge Jeffreys; 
but the bench of judges in the reign of William and Anne 
taught a due respect even to crimmals, who were not sup- 
posed to be guilty till they were convicted. 

When C^e once was himself in disgrace, his high 
spirit sunk without a particle of magnanimity to dignify the 
fall ; bis big words, and his ' tyrannical courses,' when he 
could no longer exult that * he was upon his wings again,' 
sunk with him as he presented himself on his kuees to the 
council-table. Among other assumptions, he had styled 
himself * Lord chief-justice of England,' when it was de> 
clared that this title was his own mvention, since he was 
no more than of the King's Bench. His disgrace was a 
thunderbolt, which overthrew the haughty lawyer to the 
roots. When the tupereedeas was carried to uim by Sir 
George Coppin, that gentleman was surprised on present- 
ing it, to see that lofty * spirit shrunk into a very narrow 
room, for Coke received it with dejection and tears.' The 
writer from whose letter I have copied these words adds, 
O tremor et nupiria non eadunt in fortem et eonatantem. 
The same writer encloses a punning distich : the name of 
our lord chief- justice was in his day very provocative of 
the pun both in Latin and English ; Cicero indeed had 
pre-occupied the miserable trifle. 

Jua &mdire Coeue potuit ; ted etmderejwra 
Non potuit ; potuit condere jura Cocut, 

Six years afterwards Coke was sent to the Tower, and thea 
they punned against him in English. An unpublished let- 
ter of^ the day has this curious anecdote : The room in 
which he was lodged in the Tower had formerly been a 
kitchen ; on his entrance the lord chief-justice read upon 
the door, * This room wants a Cook !' They twitched the 
lion in the toils which held him. Shcnstone had some 
reason in thanking Heaven that his name was not suscepti- 
ble of a pun. This time, however. Coke was 'on his 
wings ;' for when Lord Arundel was sent by the king to 
the prisoner to inform him that he would be allowed 
* Eight of the best learned in the law to advise him for 
his cause,' our great lawyer thanked the king, * but he 
knew himself to be accounted to have as much skill in the 
law as any man in England, and therefore needed no such 
hf Ip, nor feared to be judged by the law.' 

SECRET HISTORY OF AUTHORS WHO BATE RUIHSD 
THEIR EOOKSELLERS. 

Aulus Gellius desired to live no longer than he was able 
to exercise the faculty of writing ; he might have decently 
added, — and find readers ! This would be a fatal wish for 
that writer who should spread the infection of weariness, 
without himself partaking of the epidemia. The mere 
act and habit of writing, witho«Jt probably even a remote 
view of publication, has produced an agreeable delirium ; 
and perhaps some have escaped from a gentle confinement 
by having cautiously concealed those voluminous reveries 
which remained to startle their heirs ; while othera agun 
have lef\ a whole library of manuscripts, out of the mera 
ardour of transcription, collecting and copying with peco- 

* State Trials. 
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fitiiei. The plan ta vasi, at the rapidity with which it 
«afl [ffiT'-HKd : Bayle finely characieri74M it by a i»ni!le 
«-tr-Hi'— * lu immeiitity ures even the iina);ination.' But 
':.•* -rii'n u, thin mighiy labour turned out to be a compleie 
Uiu"*^: there wan oeiihcr order nor judgment in iheae 
mi-ii*-* uf learning; crude, obicure, and contradictory; 
' .---n ax w« mij^ht expect (rum a man who trusted to his 
ni'^iD'jry, and would not throw away liis time on any cor- 
'-^-■hJD. Uif coutradJctiiMis are flagrant; but one of his 
r-.rad^ would apnioKize fur these by telltn^ us that * He 
•ir '*? ev»-ry thing which offered itself to hw imajgination ; 
i t^iAt i<oir thing, ti>-morrow another, in order tnat when 
c- *i ^idd rerise it again, this contrariety of opinion mi^bt 
::.a !-:•• tiim to ciamine the subject more accurately.' The 
i: *':>«• fif ine fnends of authors are as extravagant as 
'>■■'««- •/ ihrir enemies. Bar ihius evidently wrote so much, 
*f.4[ of'ea he forgot what he had written, as happened to 
•n-kber cr«at book-man, one Didymus, of whom duinti- 
no reo'trds, that on hearing a certaui history, he treated 

• a« iirterlv unworthy of cr^lit ; on which the teller called 
'f >jn^of Didvmuri*s own books, and show«Hl where he 
s.ziit r^ad y. at full length ! That the work failed, we 
:tr^ rtie evidence oTGIement in his < Bibliotheque curieuse 
>ie Livrea diffiriles fc (rouver,' under the article BaHknUy 
r-.rre w discover the winding up of the history of this 
tk-k. Clement aeatiooa more than one edition of the 
A'-vfr-tana; but on a more careful inspection he detected 
'III :hir iild title pages had been removed for others of a 
•n 4 .^r d;it«* ; the bof4seller« not Lemg able to sell the book 
.■nr-Nvil thi!c deception. It availed little ; they remained 
"k 1 1 '.'ii-ir uniuild editiunof the two fir^t voiuni^s of the Ad- 
r-nuna, and the author with three lliuu*<and folio sheets in 
■?ivi4cri{it— while both parlies coin(ilained to>:ollier, and 

.'(f hpjrt ciiu^d arquirr nothing from the works of an au- 

r. c iif whom Ba}le i«ay« that * liis wriliiigs rise lo such a 

■' kt'si'Has bulk, that one can Rcarce conceive a single man 

^'-u fi be capable of executing so great a variety ; perhape 

b r •syio^ cierk, who lived tu grow old amidst the du*t of 

11 'fire, ever transcribed as much as this author has writ- 

'-•1.' This was the memorable fate of one of that race of 

-n:i-TS who imagioe that their capacity extends with their 

1 -u n^. Their land seems covered fertihty, but in sbak. 

..^f 'fi'-ir wheat no ears fall. 

Aiivhfr memorable brother of this family of the Scrib- 

—1 :- -ye ASbe De Marulirs, wh.i with great ardour as a 

-1 in <:/ iefers, and in the enjoyment of the leisure and ojiii- 

■ • -- ^> n^''r**ary to carry on his pursuits, from an entire 

ij-'^^rr of judgment, closed his life wiih the bitter rrgrecs 

u ' a vuliimiDrtus author; and yet it caniiol be denied that 

^ ra< c<iotrib«ited one precious volume to the public stock 

. ■ ••rarure ; a compliment which cannot be paid to some 

»-^-» hare enjoyed a higher reputation than our author. 

H^ nas \ef\ u« his rery citnous ' Memoirs.' A poor writer 

is-^^ed. but the frankness and intrepidity of his character 

- 'wcJii- him, while he is painting himself, to paint man. 

G Sb m was struck by the honesty of his ^kju, for he says 

iB !..s .ffe. * The dulnesa of Michael de Marolles and An- 

ta-TCT Woad* acquire aome value from the faithful r©- 

yr^^^riTatinn of men and manners.' 

I hare elsewhere shortly notic-d the A hb^ DeMarol. 
.*^ m *S«! character of a * literary sinner ;' but the extent 
■ -" .- L« ■in« never struck me so fjrciblv as when I observed 
'"L" '^'^ '^"T'^Bwa counted up in chronolosiic.il order in 
N --erin'a ' Hommes iliusires.' It is extremely amu.ting 
.-. i-riers the swarratng fecundity of hi« pen; from year to 
'-»". •I'h author after author, was this translator weary- 
<r*y hers, but remainod himself unwearied. Sometimes 
"■ ■> IT 'jir^e clasxicaJ victims in a sex<on were dntg^pd 

- - . biJ fllaufhter-house. Of about seventy works, lifty 
*•»-•• versjons of the classical writers of antiquity, accnm- 
"■•"i-^J '■'irh noiee. But some odd circumslancoM hap|ien- [ 

- - »'.. ^ir ex*fBordinary translator in the courFf of his life. ' 
^" I-'Ejang, a eritic'nf that dav, in his • Keu'N's de bien I 

-v: j.-^.' drew all his examples of bad translaiitm from our ; 

-.-•-, «n» was mofi- angry than usual, and amoni; hurir- j 

- -1^ cri^ of oar Marsyas resoundod. Do I/blian:f, who ■ 

• :•?«- t*»i« DOC out of malice, but fmni urgent necejcsiiv 

-. I. <j«.rat4 hw principles, seemed very hurry, and was ' 

• ' .-^TrfU nih«rrihe tnthe n|»fnifm thai Anthonv Woo<f wrjji 
: '.i-^.n. aUhoush he h.-nl no p.iriirul.ir likin? fur works of 

.:. .-' ri: -i> . ar:1 a«ed (Jittiiiary jjoou *'urvilv I An anihiiri* 
;--* ..i <-hirartFT Is nfli*ii conCniiidiMl with ihr natiin' of hit 
■-rx A' ih'fcoy has sallies at times to whirh a dull miiii a>u(d 
r t ^ su^^'Tt : whhntstke ardnnrnf this hermit of literature. , 
■MT: «oBid ht ««r lunry hMory > 



deiiirous of appeasing the angried translator. One day in 
Easter, finding the abb^ in church at prayers, the critic fell 
on his knees by the side of the translator : it was an extra- 
ordinary moment, and a singular situation to terminate a 
literary quarrel. * You are angry with me,' said L'Etang , 
* and I think you have reason ; but this is a season of mei< 




abbe again meeting L'Kiang, reproached him with duping 
him out of a pardon which he had no desire to have be- 
stowed on him. The last reply of the critic was caustic : 
* Do not be so difficult ; when one stands in need of a gen- 
oral pardon, one ought surely to grant a particular one.' 
De Marolles was subject to encounter critics who were 
never so kind as to kneel by him on K aster Sunday. Be- 
sides these fifty translations, of which the notes are of^en 
curious, and even the sense may be useful to consult, hia 
love <if writing produced many odd works. His volumes 
were richly bound, and i'recly distributed, for they found no 
readers ! In a * Discours pour servir de Preface sur les 
Poetes Iraduita par Michel de Marolles,' be has given an 
im|>osing list of * illustriouii persons and contemporary au- 
thors who were his friends,^ and has preserved many shi- 
gular facts concerning them. He was, indeed, for so long 
a time convinced iliat he had struck oflT the true spirit i^* 
his fine originals, that I find he at several times printed 
some critical trealiiie to hack his last, or usher in his new 
version ; giving the world reasons why the versions which 
had been given uf that particular author, ' Suit en pruse, 
Suit en vers out 6y6 si peu approuvees jiisqu' ici.' Among 
these numerous tran.sla'irtnh he was the first who ventured 
on the Dei|>onsoppistiiof Athenicus, which still bears an 
excessive price. He entitles his work, ' Les quinze Liv- 
res de Deip<^inosophistei« d' Atheiiee, Ouvrage delicieux, 
agreableiiient diversifie et reiupli de Narrations s«Lvantoii 
Kur t'Mites Sorter de Mati^res et do Sujets.' He has 
prefix*'d various prclimitiary diitsertatioiis: yet not «aiisfied 
wall having performed thi/ great labour, it was followed by 
a small quarto of forty pages, which might now be consi- 
dered curirius ; ' Aualyiic, in Description succincte dea 
(JhuM's cuntcnues dans h'S quinzes Livres de Deiponoetv 
pluMtes.' Hu wrote, * Quatrains ?ur les Persunnes de la 
Cour et les Gens de Lettrei*,' which the curioub would 
now be {^bd to find. After having plundered the classical 
gcniii.^-cs of antiquity by his barbarous style, when he had 
nothing ni'>re left to do, he committed sacrilege in transla» 
ting the Bible ; but, in the midst uf printing, he was sud* 
deiily stopped by authority, for having iuherteid in his notes 
the reveries of the Pre-Adami(e Isaac Peyrere. He had 
already revelled on the New Testament, to his version of 
which he had prefixed so sensiSle an introduction, that it 
was afterwards translati d intu Latin. Translation was 
the minia of the Ahbe '!e Marolles. I doubt whether he 
ever fairlv awoke out of the heavy dream of the felicity d[ 
his translations : for late in life I find him observing, * I 
have entpl«>yed much lime in study, and I have translated 
many boolis; cnnhidering this rather as an innocent 
amii^r-meni which I have chosen for my private life, than 
as thmgs ^vry necessary, although th»y are not entirely 
iis*'lef>M. Some have valued them, and others have cared 
little about them; but however it may be, I see no- 
thine which ehlifrt me to Mirvt that thry conXoin not at 
leoMt a^ much enod tu fniil, both for their own matter and 
the form which I have jiven to them.' The notion he en- 
lertainrdof his irans!aii(»ns was their closeness ; he was 
not aware of hi9 own spiritless style ; and he imagined 
that poetry only consisted in the thou'^hts, not in the grace 
and narm>-ny of verse. He insisted that by giving the 
public his numerous tran.<'lations, he was not vainly mulli- 
plyins book;*, beraiivf he neither diminished nor increased 
their idi-at in his faithful version)*. He had a curious no- 
tion that some were more scrupulous than they ought to 
he res|>^ctins lran:«laiinns of authors wh'i, living so many 
02«»!* paxt. are rarelv P'ad from the diffinilry of under- 
standinv: ihrm ; am) why should they iinacine that a 
translati' n ix iiiiiirioiis tu t}itni. or wcmld <>cra»ion the ut- 
tir nrjjh'rj ot" thi* originals ? ' We do not think so highly 
of our own workx,' savs the indefaiijfable and mixlest 
Abbe ; ' but nriiher do I despair that ih«*y may be useful 
evn to «hi'<o scrupulous persons. I will m^t suppress the 
truth, while I am iioticinsthrse uneratrfiil labours; if they 
have sivfn nie much pain by my assiduity, they have re- 
paid me by the fine things the'v have taueht me, and bj 
thu opinion which I have conceived that postenty^ 
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just than the present timcB, will award a more favourable 
judgiseDt.' Thus a miserable translator terminates bis 
long labours, by drawing his bill of fame on posterity 
which bis contemporaries will not pay ; but in these cases, 
as the bill is certainly lost before it reaches acceptance, 
iprhy sboald we deprive the drawers of pleating themselves 
wiu the ideal capital ? 

Let us not, however, imagine, that the Abb^ Dn Moral- 
les was nothing but the roan he appears in tho character of 
a vcjununous translator ; though occupied all his life on 
these miserable labours, he «aa evidently an mgenioua 
and nobly-minded man, whose days were consecrated to 
literary pursuits, and who was among the primitive col- 
lectors in Europe of fine and curious prints. One of his 
works is a ' Catalogue des Livres d'£stampes et de Fi- 
gures en Taille-douce.' Paris, 1666, in 8vo. In tho pre- 
face our author declares, that he had collected one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand four hundred prints of six 
thousand masters, in four hundred large volumes, and one 
hundred and twenty small ones. This magnificent collec- 
tion, formed by so much care and skill, he presented to the 
king; whether graluitously given, or otherwise, it was an ac- 
quisUion which a monarch might have thankfiiUy accepted. 
Such was the habitual ardour of our author, that after- 
wards he set about forming another cdlection, of which he 
has also given a catalogue, in 167S, m 12mo. Both these 
catalogues of prints are of extreme rarity, and are yet so 
highly valued oy the connoisseurs, that when m France I 
could never obtain A copy. A long life may be passed 
without a evon sight of the * Catalogue des Livres d'Esiam- 
pes of the Abb6 de MaroUes.* 

Such are the lessons drawn from this secret history of 
voluminous writers. We see one ventini^ his mania in scrawl, 
ing on hii prison-walls ; another persisuog in writing folios, 
while the booksellers, who were once caught like Reynard 
who had lost his tail, and whom no arui could any looker 
practise on, turn away from the new trap ; and a third, 
who can acquire no readers but by giving his books away, 
growing gray in scourging the sacred genius of antiquity 
by his meagre versions, and dying without having made 
up his mind, whether he were as wdful a translator as some 
«f his contemporaries had assured him. 

Among these worthies of the Scnbleri we may rank the 
Jesuit Theophilus Raynaud, once a celebrated name, 
eulogised by Bayle and Patia. His collected works fill 
twenty folios ; an edition, indeed^ which finally sent the 
bookseller to the poor-house. This enterprising bibliopo- 
list had heard much of the prodigious erudition of the 
writer; but be had not the sagacity to discover that other 
literary qualititf were also required to make twenty folios 
mt all saleable. Of these * Opera omnia' perhaps not a 
iingle copy can be found in England ; but they may be a 
pennyworth on the continent. Raynaud's works are 
theological ; but a system of grace maintained by one work, 
and pulled down by another, has ceased to interest man- 
lund : the literature of the divine is of a less perishable na- 
ture. Reading and writing through a life </ eighty years, 
and giving only a quarter c^ an hour to his dinner, with a 
vigorous mentorv, and a whimsical taste for some singular 
subjects, he could not fail to accumulate a mass of know- 
ledge which may still be useful for the curious ; and, b«»- 
sides, Raynaud had the Ritsooian characteristic. He 
'was one of those who, exemplary in their own conduct, 
with a bluer zeal condemn whatever does not agree with 
their notions ; and however gentle in their nature, yet will 
set no limits to the ferocity of their pen. Raynaud was 
often in trouble with the censors of his Ihm^s, and much 
more with his adversaries ; so that he frequently had re- 
course to publiMhing under a fictitious name. A remarka- 
ble evidence of this is the entire twentieth volume of his 
works. It consists of th^ numerous writings published 
anonymously, or to which were perfixed funru de purrt. 
This volume is described by the whimsical title of Apo-^ 
pompttut; explained to us as the name ^ven by the Jews 
to the scape.goat, which, when loaded with all their male- 
dictions on its head, was driven away into the desert. 
These contain all Raynaud's numerous diatribes; for 

♦ These two catalogues have always been ofexirome rarity 
and price. Dr Ll«^r, when st Paris, lfi66, notices this clrcum- 
suince. I have since mH with them in the very curious collec- 
tions of my friend Mr Douce, who has uniques, as well as rari- 
ties. The monograms of our old masters in one of these caia- 
iogiies are more correct than in some laiter publications : and 
Che whole plan and arranirement of these catalogues of prints 
ars peculiar and Interesting 



whenever he was refuted, he was always refuting ; be did 
not spare his best friends. The title of a v ork against 
Amauld will show how he treated his adversaries. *Ar» 
nauldus redivivus natus Brixie seculo xii. renatus in Gai- 
lie etate nostra.' He dexterously applies the name of Ar- 
nauld, by comparing him with one of the same name in 
the tweUlh ceniurv, a scholar of Abelard's and a turbulent 
enthusiast, say the Romish writers, who was burnt ahve 
for having written against the luxury and the power of the 
priesthood, and for having raised a rebellion against 
the pope. When the learned De Launoi had succeas- 
fully attacked the legends of saints, and was called the 
Denichewr de £^atntt,— the * Unnicher of Sainta,* erery 
parish priest trembled for his favourite. Raynaud entitled 
a libel on this new Iconoclast, * Hercules Commudianus 
Joannes Launoius repulsus,' &c : he compares Launoi to 
the Emperor Cominodus, who, though the roost cowardly 
of roen, conceived himself formidable when he dressed 
himself as Hercules. Another of these maledictions is a 
tract against Calvinism, described as * Relitfio bestianim,' 
a religion of beasts, because the Calviuists deny free-will ; 
but as he always fired with a double>barreIlt>d gun, under 
the cloak of attacking Calvinism, he aimed a deadly shot 
at the Thoroists, and particularly at a Domincian friar, 
whom he considered as i>ad as Calvm. Raynaud exults that 
he had driven one of his adversaries to take flight into 
Scotland, adpultea Scotieat tranagreteuM ; to a Scotch pol- 
ta|^ ; an expression which Saint Jerome used in speaking 
ofPelagius. He always rendered an adversary odious by 
coupling him with some odious name. On one of these 
controversial books where Casalas refuted Raynaud, 
Monnoye wrote, * Raynaudus et Casalas inepti ; Ra^^vK 
do tamen Casalas ineptior.' The usual terminatum of 
what then passed for sense, and now is the reverse ! 

I will not quit Raynaud without pointing out some of 
his more remarkable treatises, as so many curiosities of 
Uierature. 

In a treatise on the attributes of Christ, he entitles a 
chapter, Ckriahu bomu, 6on«i, bonum : in another on the 
seven-branched candlestick in the Jewish templf , by an 
allegorical interpretation, he explaina the eucbanst ; and 
adda an alphabetical list of names and epithets wbicb have 
been given to this mystery. . 

The seventh v<duroe bears the general title of JIforiofia: 
all the treatises have for their theme the perfections and 
the worship of the Virgin. Many extraordinary thines are 
here. One is a dictionary of names given to the Virgm, 
with observations <m these names. Another on the dev<H 
tion of the scapulary, and its wonderful effects, writtca 
against De Launoi, and for which the order of the Carmes 
when he died bestowed a solemn service and obsequies 
on biro. Another of these * Mariolia' is mentioned bv 
Gallois in the Journal det Sgavans, 1667, as a proof of hv 
fertility : having to preach on the seven solemn antkeiM 
which the chu^ sines before Christmas, and which 1m»> 
gm by an O ! he made this letter on^ the subiect of bw 
sermons, and barren as the letter appears, he has struck 
out * a multitude of beautiful particulars.' This hicraiy 
folly invites our curiosity. 

ui the eighth volume is a table of saints, classed bv their 
station, condition, employment, and trades ; a list of titlea 
and prerogatives, which the councils and the fathers bavs 
attributed to the sovereign pontiff. 

The thirteenth volume has a subject which seems modi 
in the taste of the sermons on the letter O ! it is entitled 
LcMt Brevitatia! in praise of brevity. The maxims are 
brief, but the commentary lone. One of the nai¥ral suIn 
jects treated on is that of Noace: he reviews a ereat 
number of noses, and, as usual, does not forget the Ho^jr 
Virgin's. According to Raynaud, the nose c{ the Virgin 
Mar^ was long and aquiline, the mark of goodness wid 
dignity ; and as Jettus perfectly resembled his mother, hs 
infers'that he must have had such a nose. 

A treatise entitled Heterodita aphitudtia cf awosish 
Pietatia Cttleatium, TeTreatrtum^ et InfemanKtu^ contains 
many singular practices introduced into devotion, which 
superstition, ignorance, and remissness have made a part 
of religion. 

A treatise directed against the new custom of hirisg 
chairs in churches, and being coated during the sacrifiee 
of the mass. Another on the Ca^sarean operation, which 
he stiematises as sn act aeainst nature. Annther on 
eunuchs. Another entitled Hipparckua de ReSgiom JVs- 
gotitUare, is an attack on those m bia own conpany ; tbn 
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mtd nerehanl; tha jeauila wore that; aecuaed of 
ThB raelof of a college at Arignon, who Ihou^t 

n.«l cuciou. work of Barnaud, connoclrd with 
a, I pnXM ; it i> entitled EnUmata da Mi-lii ac 
•wiM. iti»t juMa out iiijaHa BinijvUm mnfliime. 
1), 1B&3, 4in. with nuceiwT indeiaa. Ona of hia 
inni bean cnndernned at Kmne.fae drew up theM 

loiiti ; bid bKokt. but nr>l nocont : bonka not bad. 


Nicaron hu girtn tha tillaa of IIS of hia lhin|>, which ha 
bad looked D>*r. 


Nothing i. mofo idle, and wl«t i, 1» to ba forrran in 

acriptiotl. rf loaaliliea i' wh.r. il i. rerj doubtful wh.th.. 

the placa Oioj deKiibe^l it caniin ibeir raadara narer 
canr Thaao dwenptire p«-,.^ in which wntara of 

tha floaal aro ihruai id logalher. If a acene from nature, 



liil of »bnii»o BameM, whirh the fathura h«« (iren 
Atemdo), ia entitled Mphab^iBii bmialilatit h»- 
> potm tjnitatit. 

' all, Rarnind waa a nun of *ut acquiramaBi, 
(real flow of ideal, but laetelaat. and nod of alt 
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Write a book like 
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of Barri waa pillaged from Rajnaud, 



I qnirsr on him who had h««n ploughing wiih hia 

I ara the writera who, EDJoring an the pleanm 
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find, e»m in wofka of calabriij, whole pagaa of Ifawa ge- 
neral or Ibeae pinimlar daacripiiTa riisicnea, which lain 
nolhing bdiiad, bat noon aubalanlin* propped up b* rah 
domapiUiM. Tba eU wriun ww* tpiita ddighlad to SU 
up Ifaalr mhumaooa pife* with wbu wu a fraal wtinf 
of Mua* and Ihinkiig. In lb* AUric of Scoian ainam 
pagea, cnnttiiiiDC nearij tm hundrad **na*, daacribe a 
palai.-e, oommancing at the faeadt, ud 11 langth Gniahing 
' Iha garden; but hia daacnpIioB, w« tnj aay, wu 
1 betur deKribfid bj Boilaau, whoaa good laace fttt 



Un Autaur qualqnaTiila trop plain de ion obH 
Janiala aana I'apulaec n'lUndiinne un atijel. 
8>U raumre un palab II m'ln dapdni la (kca 
II ma Btoowno aprta de len-a™« en larraBe. 
Icii'tHFrt uri perron, lirafiw un corridor ^ 
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Tout ce nn'on diida otip eM hi 
L'Eaprll rawiM le rajeua k I'l 
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liiemered in Niceron thai thia Cathermol could 
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If in bj> two hundred quanoa cf four or ^ght pagei;. 
V wai of inferior qualir* ; and when he eoald not 

I lo promiie Ihe end at another lime, which did not 
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their length, but their happiness, which enter into our 
comprehension ; the imagination can only take in and keep 
together a very few parts of a picture. The pen must not 
intrude on the province of the pencil, any more than the 
pencil must attempt to perform what cannot in any shape 
be submitted to the eye, thoush fully to the mind. 

The great art, perhaps, of local description, is rather a 

general than a particular view ; the details must be left to 
ie imagination ; it is suggestion rather than description. 
There is an old Italian sonnet of this kind which I have 
often read with delight ; and though I may not communi- 
cate the same pleasure to the reader, yet the story of the 
writer IS most interesting, and the lady (for such she was) 
has the highest claim to he ranked, Uke the lady of Eve- 
lyn, among littrwry wive*. 

fVaneesca Turina BufaUni di Citta di CasUllo, of noble 
extraction, and devoted to literature, had a collection of 
her poems published in 1628: she frequently interspersed 
little domestic incidents of her female friend — her husband 
—her son— her grand-children ; and in one of these son- 
nets she has delineated her palace of San Gutsttno, whose 
k>calities she appears to have enjoyed with intense delight 
in the company of * her lord,' whom she tenderly asso- 
ciates with the scene. There is a freshness and simplicity 
in the description, which will perhaps convey a clearer 
notion of the spot than ever Pliny could do in the volumin- 
ous description of his viUa. She tells us what she found 
when brought to the house of her husband. 

Ample ralle, ample logfle, ampio cortile 

E stance ornate con gentil piuure, 

Troiiai giungendo, o nobili sculiure 

Di Marmo fane, dk scalpel non vile. 
Nobil giardin con un perpetuo Aprile 

Di varij fior, di fniui, e di verdure. 

Ombre soavi, acque a temprar i*arsure 

E strade di belili non dis»)mil« ', 
E non men forte ostel, che per fortezza 

Ha il ponte, e i fianchi, e In rirconda intorno 

Fosso profundo e di real larghezza 
Qui fei col mio Signore doico soggier no 

Con santo amor, con somma conlrntezza 

Onde ne bcnedico il mese e il giomo ! 

Wide halls, wide ealleries, and an ample court. 

Chambers adom'd by picture's soothrng charm, 

I found tog' ther blended ; noble sculpture 

In marble, polished by no chisel vile : 

A noble ganlen, where a lasting April 

All various flowers, and fruiu, and venlure showers ; 

Sod shades, and waters tempering the hot air ; 

And undulating paths, in equal beauty ! 

Nor less, the castled glory sunds in force. 

And bridged and flanked. And round its circuit winds 

The deepened moat showing a regal size. 

Here with my lord I cast my sweet sojourn. 

With holy k>ve, and with supreme content ; 

And hence I bless the month, and bless the day '. 

MASQUXS. 

It sometimes happens in the history of national amuse- 
ments, that a name survives, while the thing itself is 
forgotten. This has been remarkably the case with our 
Court Masques, respecting which our most eminent wri- 
ters long ventured on so msny false opinions, with a per- 
fect Ignorance of the nature or these compositions, which 
combined all that was exquisite in the imiutive arts of po- 
etry, painting, music, sonr, dancing, and machinery, at a 
period when our public theatre was in its rude Infancy. 
Convinced of the miserable stale of our represented dra- 
ma, and not then T>ossessinc that more curious knowledge 
of their domestic history, which we delieht to explore, they 
were led into erroneous notions of one of the most gorgeous, 
the most fascinating, and the most poetical of dramatic 
amusements. Our present theatrical exhibitions arc in- 
deed on a scale to which the two-penny audiences of the 
barn-playhouses of Shakespeare could never have strained 
their sisnt ; and our picturesque and learned cosfvme, with 
the bril&ant changes of our scenery, would have maddened 
the * property-men* and the * tire-women' of the Globe or 
the Red Bull. Shakespeare himself never beheld the 
true maffical illusions of his own dramas, with * Enter the 
Rad Coat,* and * Exit Hat and Cloak,* helped out with 
* painted cloths ;' or, as a bard of Charles the Second's 
time chants,— 
But while the public theatre continued long in this con- 
Look bark and see 

The scranre vicicsinides of poeirie : 

Tour aged fathers csme to plays for wit. 

And sat kuee>deep in nut-soells in the pit 



tracted stale, without scenes, without dresses, without %m 
orchestra, the court displayed scenical and dramatic cx' 
hibitious, with such costly roagnihcence, such inventive 
tancy, and such miraculous art, that we may dr»ubi if the 
combined genius of Ben Jonscn, Inigo Junes, and Lawes 
or Ferobusco, at an era most favourable to the arts of in^ 
agination, has been equalled by the modem tpeeUtdt of th* 
Opera.* 

But this circumstance had entirely escaped the know« 
ledge of our critics. The critic of a Masque must not 
only have read ii, but he must also have heard, and have 
viewed it. The only witnesses in this case are those let- 
ter-writers of the day, who were then accustomed to com- 
municate such domestic intelligence to their ab»ent friends i 
from such ample correspondence I have often drawn some 
curious and sometimes important information. It is amus- 
ing to notice the opinions of some great critics, bow Crooi 
an ori)iinal mis-statement they have drawn an lilegiti. 
mate opinion, and how one inherits from the other, the er. 
ror which he propagates. Warburton said on Ma»ques, 
that ^ Shakespeare was an enemy to the se/oo/eries, as ap- 
pears by his writing none.* This opinion was among the 
many which that singular critic threw out as they arose 
at the moment ; for Warburton forgot that Shakespeare 
characteristically introduces one in the Tempest's most 
fanciful scene. Granger, who had not much time to study 
the manners of the age whose personages he was so well 
acquainted with, in a note on Milton's Masque, said that 
* These compositions were triflime and perplexed aUcfo- 
ries ; the persons of which are fantastical to the last de- 
gree. Ben Jonson, in his " Masque of Christmas," has 
mtroduced *' Minced Pye" and " Babie Cake," wk^ct 
their parts in the drsma. But the must wretched peffvt' 
manee$ of iIhs kind could please by the help of music, ma- 
chinery, and dancing.' Granger blunders, describing by 
two farcical characters, a species of composition of wfaira 
farce was not the characteristic ; such personages as he 
notices would enter into the Aiiti-Mafque, which was a 
humorous parody of the more solemn Masque, and some- 
times relieved it. Malone, whose fancy was not vivid, 
condemns Masques and the age of Masques, in which he 
says, echoing Granger's epithet. < the wretched taaU of the 
times found amusement.' And lastly comes Mr Todd, 
whom the splendid fragment of the * Arcades,' and the 
entire Masque which we have by heart, could not warm ; 
while his neutralising, criticism fixes him at the freexinf 
point of the thermometer. * This dramatic entertainment, 
performed not without prodigious expense in machinery aM 
decoration, to which humour we certainly owe the enter- 
tainment of < Arcades,' and the inimitable * Mask of Co> 
mus.' Comus, however, is only a fine dramatic poem, 
retaining scarcely any features of the Masque. The only 
modern critic who had written with some research on th« 
departed elegance of the English drama was Wmrtoo, 
whose fancy responded to the fascination of the fairy-hke 
magnificence and lyrical spirit of the Masque. Warton hail 
the taste to give a specimen from 'the Inner Temple Mask, 
by "William Browne,' the pastoral poet, whose address to 
Sleep, he observed, * reminds us of some favourite toucben 
in Milton's Comus, to which it perhaps gave birth.* Yet 
even Warton was deficient in that sort of research, 
which only can discover the true nature of these singular 
dramas. 

Such was the state in which some years ago I found all 
our knowledge of this once favourite amusement of our 
court, our nobility, and our learned bodies of the four inns 
of court. Some extensive researches, pursued among coo- 
temporary manuscripts, cast a new light over the obscure 
child of fancy and magnificence. I could not think lightly 
of what Ben Jonson has called ' The eloquence of 
masques ;'— entertainments on which three to five thousand 
pounds were expended, and on more public occasions ten 
and twenty thousand. To the aid of the poetry, compos- 
ed by the ^nest poets, came the most skilful musicians, and 
the most elaborate mechanists; Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones and Lawes, blended into one piece their respective 
genius ; and Lord Bacon and Whitelocke and Selden, who 
sat ill committees for the last great Masque presented to 
Charles the First, invented the devices; composed the 
procession of the Masquers and the Anti-Masquers ; while 
one took the care of the dancing or the brawlers, and White- 

^ Rinee this srtlcte was written, our theatres have attempted 
several scenes in the style of these Coun-Ma^uee, withaomi- 
i rable success hi the machinery. 
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^ loeke the music ; — the sage Whitelocke ; who has chroni- 
- d«d his self-compiacency on this occasion, by claiming the 
iBveniion of a Coranto, which for thirty years afterwards 
~ was the delight of the nation, and was blessed by the name 
of'Whitelocke's Coranto,' and which was always called 
^ Ibr, two or three times over, whenever that great states- 
' Buui *came to see a play!'* So much personal honour 
' wms considered to be mvolved in the conduct of a Masque, 
that even this committee of illustrious men was on the 
* point of being broken up by too serious a discussion coo- 
eeming precedence ; and the Masque had nearly not taken 
place, till they hit on the expedient of throwing dice to de- 
cide 00 their rank in the procession ! On this jealousy of 
honour in the composition of a Mask, I discovered, what 
hitherto had escaped the knowledge, although not the cu- 
riosity, of literary inquirers ;— 4he occasion <m the memora- 
ble eatnity between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones, who had 
hitherto acted together with brotherly affection; *acir> 
eumstance,' says Mr GifTord, to whom I communicated it, 
'not a little intportant in the history of our calumniated 
poet.* The trivial cause, but not so in its consequences, 
was the poet prefixing his own name before that of the 
architect, on tne title-page of a Masque, which hitherto 
bad only been annexea ; so jealous was the great architect 
of his part of the Masque, and so predominant his power 
and name at court, that he considered his rights invaded 
by the inferior claims of the poet ! Jonson has poured out 
the whole bitterness of his soul, in two short satires ; stU 
more unfortunately for the subject of these satires, thej 
provoked Inigo to sharpen his pen on rh3rme ; but it is 
edgeless, and the bitmt composition still lies in its manu- 
waryt sta^e. 

while thesA researches had engaged my attention, ap- 
peared Mr Gifibrd's Memoirs of Ben Jonson. The cha- 
racteristics of masques are there, for the first time, elabo- 
rately opened with the clear and penetrating spirit of that 
ablest of* our dramatic critics. I feel it like presumption to 
add to what has received the finishing hand of a master ; 
but his jewel is locked up in a chest, which I fear is too 
rarely opened, and he will allow me to borrow something 
from its splendour. 'The Masque, as it attained its highest 
degree of excellence, admitted of dialo^nie, singing, and 
dancing ; these wnre not independent of one another, bat 
combined, by the introduction of some ingenious fable, into 
an harmonious whole. When the plan was formed, the 
aid of the sister arts was called in ; for the essence of the 
nasque was pomp and glory. Moveable scenery of the 
most costly and splendid kino was lavished on the masque ; 
the most celebrated masters were employed on the songs 
and dances ; and all that the kingdom uTorded of vocal and 
faistrumental excellence was employed to embellish the ex- 
hibition. Thus magnificently constructed, the masque 
was not committed to ordinary performers. It was com- 
posed as Lord Bacon says, for princes and by princes it 
was played. Of these masques, the akill with which their 
<Mtiaments were designed, and the inexpressible grace 
with which they were executed, appear to have left a vivid 
impression on tne mind of Jonson. His genius awakes at 
ooce, and all his faculties attune to sprightliness and plea- 
sure. He makes his appearance, like his own Delight, 

* accompanied with Gh^ce, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, 
and Laughter.* 

' In curious knot and maxes sc 
The spring at first was taught to go ; 
And Zephyr, when he came to woo 
His Flora had his motions f too ; 
And thus did Venus learn to lead 
The Idalian brawls, and so to tread 
As If the wind, not she, did walk, 
Nor pressed a flower, nor bow*d a stalk. 

And in what was the taste of the times wretched V con- 
tinues Mr Gifford, in reply to Messieurs Malone, and the 
rest, who had never cast even an imperfect glance on what 
«oe of the completest gentlemen of that age has called, 

• The courtly recreations of gallant gentlemen and ladies 
of honour, striking to exceed one the other in their mea- 
aores and changes, and in their repast of wit, which have 
been beyond the power of Envy to disgrace.' But in 
what was ' the taste of the times wreiehed ? In poetry, 
painting, architecture, they have not since been equalled : 

♦ The rouste of Whitelocke's Coranto is preserved In 'Hawk- 
tn'i History of Musk: ;* might it be restored for the ladies as a 
walls .' 

t The figures and actions of dancen in masques were called 



and it ill becomes us to arraign the taste of a period which 
possessed a cluster q£ writers of whom the meanest would 
now be esteemed a prodigy.* I have been carried farther 
in this extract tiian I intended, by the force of the current, 
which hurries Malone down from our sight, who, fortunate- 
ly for his ease, did not live to read this denouncement for 
his objection against masques, as * bungling shows ;' and 
which Warburton treats as ' fooleries ;* Granger as 
wretched performances ,** while Mr Todd regards them 
merely as * the humour of the times !' 

Masques were often the private theatricals of the fami- 
lies of our nobility, performed by the ladies and gentlemen 
at their seats ; and were splendidly got up on certain occa- 
sions ; such as the celebration of a nuptial, or in compliment 
to some great visiter. The Mask of Gomus was composed 
by Milton to celebrate the creation of Charles the First as 
Prince c^ Wales ; a scene in this Mask presented both the 
castle and the town of Ludlow, which proves, that al- 
though our small public theatres had not j^et displayed any 
of the scenical illusions which long afterwards Davenant 
introduced, these scenical eflfects existed in great perfec- 
tion in the Masques. The minute description introduced 
by Thomas Campion in his ' Memorable Mask,* as it is 
called, will convince us that the scenery must have been 
exquisite and fanciful, and that the poet was always a 
watchful and anxious partner with tne machinist ; with 
whom sometimes, however, he had a quarrel. 

The subject of this very rare mask was ' The Night and 
the Hours.' It would be tedious to describe the first scene 
with the fondness with which the poet has dwelt on it. It 
was a double valley ; one side, with dark clouds banging 
before it ; on the other, a green vale, with trees, and nine 
golden ones of fifteen feet nigh ; from which grove, towards 
* the State,' or the seat of Uie king, was a broad descent 
to the dancing place : the bower of Flora was on the 
rieht, the house of Night on the left ; between them a 
hill hanging like a din over the grove. The bower of 
Flora was spacious, garnished with flowers, and flowery 
branches, with lights among them ; the house of Nifht 
ample and stately, with black columns studded with golden 
stars ; within, nothing but clouds and twinkling stars ; 
while about it were placed, on wire, artificial bats and 
owls, c<Mntinually movmg. As soon as the king entered 
the great hall, the hautboys, out of the wood on the top 
of the hill, enteruined the Ume, till Flora and 2iephyr 
were seen busily gathering flowers from tlie bower, throw- 
ing them into baslcets which two silvans held, attired in 
changeable taffety. The song is light as their fingers, but 
the burden is charming : 

Now hath Flora robb'd her bowers 
To befriend this place with flowers ; 

Strow about ! strow about ! 
Divers, divers flowers affect 
For some private dea^ respect ; 

Strow about ! strow about ! 
But he's none of Flora*s friend 
That will not the rose commend \ 

Sirow about ! strow about ! 

I cannot quit this masque, of which coflectors know the 
the rarity, without preserving one of thotie Doric delica- 
cies, of which, perhfl^is, we have outlived the taste ! It is 
a playful dialog^ue between a Silvan and an Hoar, while 
Night appears in her house, with her long black hair 
spangled with gold, amidst her Hours ; their faces bladt, 
and each bearing a lighted black torch. 

Silt Air. Tell me, gentle Hour of Ni^ht, 

Wherein dost thou roost delight? 
Hour. Not in sleep ! 
SiLTAir. Wherein then? 

HouR« In the frolic view of men ! 
Silt Air. Lov'st thou music ? 
Hour. Oh! 'tis sweet! 

SiLv Air. What's dancing ? 
Hour. E'en the mirth of feet. 

Silt Air. Joy you in faines and in'elves? 
Hour. We are of that sort ourselves ! 

But, Silvan ! say, why do you kive 

Only to frequent the grove? 
SiLTAjr. Life is fullest of content 

When delight is innocent. 
Hour. Pleasure must vary, not be long ; 

Come then, let's close, and end the song ! 
That the moveable scenery of these nmsques formed as 
perfect a scenial illusion as any that our own age, with all 
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DHiKeui. and leened all of foldim 
men of Promolhou. deicended froi 
•nier of Jupiler Inmed itiem acian ii 
dent, 100, thai Itw ■>» oTlht proacrni 
■iih Ihs maiaiAcence of thg acent 
daacrilMd, ' and changeable coortn 



nl ofinifHialAre played aboui ihehouae 

he mufic of a full K>ni ; and si Ihe end 
le cloud broke in Iwain, and one part rf 



«,blj el 



for I find chnno 
cei of Ihs aoni,' 
e ibao (<>nj diflarr 



■ iimj>iicii)r, ne£lij[eace. or conapiracjr.* Hurdf a cold 
Blemalic cnlie, Ibcaighl ho iDi}>hl sarvLj (vofer the niaaqUB 
Iha Trmpeat, u ■ puilini! lo ehaiH all the maiqiiFi of 
maiHi, nol only in in eon^rfeC'iBii, bin in ihe nJAdavr of 
lahuwj' — 'which,' nddii Mr Gifard, 'wai danced and 



Aad BOW, ID eloae out 
maaquea, let ne apply the GfciUe etyle of Ben Jooaoo 
hiniHir: ' The ilory of all the» lolemniiiei had periihed 
lilie a blaie, and «neoal inihebehulder'aerii ; loihgri- 
lived an iJte hodiea of all iningi in compuieon of (heir 



De> Maiieaui w(> an aciin hleniy man uf hii dar, 
whoae connriioni witli Baylr, 9l Eirrmond, Lockx, and 
Tolasd, »iih hii name tet off by an F. R. 3. haee oeo. 

aownf their 'honimaa illuilrcf.' Of bi< prirale bmrj 
I nothing: leenia known. Havinf aomeihing impwiaftt la 
I communicaio reapvclintf one of bit fneiada, a far freaiar 



:tural di 



aliona ^ ere the pride of Ini^Jonei 



1 alt the rert of ihe 



not him of hia due, but lay ihe blame on my warn of 
appro hendim hia initrucliona, for the oivrvif of hia 



I kftnt of adinira- 
-B cT Ihal day, who 



la, and which Mr. Oiflbrd had preiei 



Maiieaoi bccomn 
Ha wai one oflh 


'Jtl^ 


refuse., whom polilinl 




of inlole 


-ance, had dHvea to 0« 




plion of L 


oui. XIV. which aoppUed 


uawiih ourakWw 


orker. h) > 


k.alao produced a race of 




proved n 


11 lobe aa eiquiaite in Iha 


hand icral) of book, m 


aku^; aoe 


-ereitfonwT, £*Ci*, 


Ol.>U.i)wKld,>Kd 


<her>. On 




llwl lender suie of 




In lime Id beeonte halTia 








(piadeauflho iwo ( 




7 nalinda of Europe, that 




hia pen. 


'i.eTiden.,byhiaUM- 


ecriple, which 1 hat 




Ihal it wai mere aecidart 






inFrenehorioEiq^iah. 






en laile, witboiil nnctar 

H^ of hia (tvle were luS. 


or <i>m, Ihe iinip)i<;i 


^ and' flue 



uwa^lWy.diVorer. 


iheflr.tmaiiqw,'t&c. Thi<'lu 


mint 


ll HI 

lonoen, 




very nufical effect, ih 


greal poal 


■^'""o' 


>er hand bal hia own! 






o'liomach 


Hi rivalled InlEnJnnea, 


h'av?^ 


ine. 




ii(hl a (Toa 




pnel. w 


lOHl 


beaatif. 


fanciea w 


re .noil) br the huntlinl machi 




Oneaa 


., 'Theer 


f«/-rti..^w.acare 


ntlvan 






y diatvned. 


and ai happily pm in ut 


(fi;rthe 




(km>)b 


'.he kin,'. 


m..,ercan>a'nf.rt>buth 


add.. 




poiWrri 


I moat ner 


...y(nnllobrli.lhr<n 


Ileal 




^ourl 




bote much of the iipbi<nnhe»t 


m«a 


lo their 


nencil.' P 


Kir Campion, in one of h 




uea. 


deH:nbini where th 




nk.kc 


^r 




e placed iin 


er Ihe ilafe. and in ain 


intwe 




open, and ihs maei) 


era apjwa. out at I heir in 


M,8ic. 




Ihia TiiidiciiTo mar 




.impl^. 


■iftirc- 




lanni I 




of the in 










they had 


been ahowc 




mi were 






Id Ihe aam 


niahl:' that ia, Ihov'" 




rked 


S 


the rehearaal. and failed in the rej 






«i have perpleied the nine maaqoe™ 


on the 


opi 


•ruuM 


mnelreea. 


Bui inch accidenta wen 
fjDii>an.D.M. 


onlyv 






t IM WBoTi'i Jnuon', toI. ill, p. n. 







lUervuB i liierarf anecdoiaa, ciirinuBq(KMatic«f,Dotice«af 
obacure bookn, and all Ihat tuprllrt which mwl eater iMo 
Ihe hiiTory of liieraTure, wiihoiii fonninf a hiiiory. Tb«H 
liitle th inn? which did lo well of ihemaelvea. inilioiK aay 
eooneiioo wiih any ihin| clae, became invial whn Ihev 
auumed ihe form of Toluminoua mintileneaii and Dea 

Wiihlhii lort of laleni he praduced a cowoua life of B«;1e, 
in which he told etery ihian ho poaaibly could { and Hk 

ii he ■ inavouifaulitoumiiBoUiinE. and marki.th* wrilar 
lo be dr5cienl In Ihe detelnpnienl of charaeler. and thit 
■ympaihy which Ifarowi inipiralinn over the Tivi(yin)r paf* 
of bveriphy, rei, to admit every thini baa ihu menl— 
lhat we are iiire to God whal we want ! Warburmi doi- 
gnanllyde 



and wilh Ihe irapaiieni vincity of hia i 



'Aimed all 
ra we ha«e had before Toland and Dei Mai. 
1 aro indeed alranie. inhpid Grealurea; andyevlb^ 
^rread ihaworal oflhcin.Ihan be nUiaed id id throufta 
Ihs of Millon'a, «r ihe olher*! life of Boileau ; whers 

lereaUnf! paaaagea, Ihal it makea their — ^-' -'■- 



enuabook wiihoiila life; fW 
u, anerallhiilediauainirr 
:h in ihe employ of ihe Dutch 
" — - Iho liienuT 



what do we know cTBiHlea 
Dei Miiteaui waa much in Ihe 

bookartlen. then Ihe freat monnp 
marl of Europe. HeauppUed Iheir 

in IhoH dart. I ham aeen annual accninU of Dea Man** 
1, for foiirorfiie pounda ; and yel ba 



lent Ihe ■ N'ov. 

H- held a conndenlial cc 

Duleh bookMllan, who Co 
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.. iT« nlwnd tktm thvi hi 

^ h« gal only ■ Sew tonat u RotlBrdua, Ifa< 

LhDU dajii, wtiich perbip* «rt 
, — — ,.- . •iiihor Mould aliro ippeal toi 
CvTifB JI1UR41 fot the comntrndbJJon ht' inij^ht Cvl in ol> 

4»a OBtf, Ihftl, lih« OLhrr BEDUgfElfed coaiiDudiU' 
op UTick* was a4(«n of home nukOufkeUiry ! 



l™l..e from hVB«i««rip.7..lrr. InS'L-k-T^H^ l«™pl.l« en<.<l-d 'L.-ine,' .h>eh »u 

■e^m. jou™1,«K!I hnpe <hi> HWood p>n iHU Kim -^.l^ l^'rTi^ ■,;."'* '^"'' "t^^:' ^ 



W-; h. -m„i p«i., wr)l, .nd ran.. pu«Uy -h.i h. ^J"^,"?" J'™''-": ■"r"''"",'""' f" ""!"! "ywlf"" 
I ihiioccuiMi H- '""/''■*" ""r'" W*"^- •*!"> ■" aJmnenl iM, I 



■■■f AT firwidi, 1 wi 



il h« ehould m 
tekiw that ht it Oirn 
ilone would bn iufficiei 






It the De /jmirri who 



^■ay Mrs, be liTed imoniit Ihem, rrom ' Oritur' Hm- 
'n. nf to AddiHio. Lord Hilifii, ind AnlhDny CoJIim. 
I Cod a nniHu t^BrHUroT our DriMinsPiui in >he 
taHl-*ntia( of Ediwit, Earl of Oiford, u> i>h«« fiihtr 
(Plpi'l EvI of Oifont] and himaeir. Iha lulkm ovei the 
Barlriui treuurei. Hii [ordihip ii i rhtic with hi|ch 
T*rw priaeiplea, ud hifh-church no^ona. 'Thn 1>« 



II he had II 



i"n on oc«-ioD of ThuiiMM'i 
njiiaiiiied with inr preaenl db> 

hirtarv rri.wb oT Dn Mti- 
f rankiHj Aalhniiy Cnllimi, a 



whn in* coniimird r.«rr>|>oftJmr.! wiifa Mir I.friMaW 
train irfBH'd hm t* hit riicid. ai.d •fnjilnvod him m hia 
went in lib litrrar.r nareriH. TlifK a iltp tiantlinn rf 
an eiienrivtf Miraiy. wrni in ■ Mai' of nmprlual acllTilT, 
and CalliB< was fucfa a IriH lurrr nf hm brnkn, iha( be 
dm* Of ihe nialoTM "ith h» own opn.I Anlhni* Col- 
liM wriHo Mtfiral irHl-limiwii worln withnii prefiifnf bia 

on loair i.h».'urr and poltmu'al pmnli. ht incurred iha 
odium nf a/rwlh'nier. i_tirni mbi^h ihrn hreao 



h the Frrn"l 







....... ......J'rll/'"'- 






vfhtu 



hit pemmul characu.r indr|iFndenl; btjt 

tnMab in the dark, till Ihe tame hrrame hcrcdh 
iih trmr. I iha'l menlinn a fan rf Ihit ciurt bi- 



le rriend chanctnbiic of an 
ot be deemed unpatrmiied. ret whole 
^tmr. ■lirr an ■• painful Uboun, miiht be nuerled in 
mw CaliBRiHarAutbDrL' 

Aeoun like Baile; hannc wriiwn ihr liCof Bavl", 

.. . « Siiowlf a Bajk : >o ihuit u 

niDii! He had pubtiihed, a. a 
d Cbillin(<rarth. He 



fl polisbrd > 
ttfaf'.Ihal Dr Bi 



TJh> latr Mr. Cna. 



IraordiBanrfaM.Ihal Dr Rntkir, whn to ablr renlini b* 
hi> ' R.'maik<.' iindrr the nam- 'if niilrJ.'iilbrru* Lipden- 



in 1 menti 



•ce. In 



• T(i rJen niiDuKh writer of kime meril, andflnenfa 
ten-T ki-a orhmnkm men, cnnrinin; uf i^allniini. Xi Hva- 
Ti^. Pt.p*>.t Mairhaod, ht, whn rarrt^t nn a umiirf revww 
W ^Vw JiTi. piMlibnl at lb* H*(tM iindrrihr liil- nf ' Jinir. 
H. LnpraiiT.' Th^ all tompoHd In French i and VanKITcn 
fa>r -jtc *«■ tranalaitom of aor GiiaidliB. HoUnun Cruine, 

■ar . he jvemiiad to ImhHe the Pper4aiar, in hi' ■ L« Ml- 
Ki' inpr.- ITiifwhich »hlMU ■ l4cliin of Ihg uiiliiIrreMine 
au-maofi natlBM, when hacoaMnimnaliaTrriilivdt. 
Di L>BMn haa h>4 kta nane alin^ |nln mir bincrxplilcal 
■ (be hiality nfthe alpha. 



, Ihil thii perion coald nrTrr hat* bets 
^.okmy Collin,, who bad alwaTa a plentiful fbrlDiM; 
and whrnitwRR ■uei'Mpd to bin ihaithia 'A. Collini,' 
ai hr printed it. mutt bare brrn Arthur Collini the hialorr. 

he peni^pd in aendini; the lie down lo poftertty, Mi^eil 



inmlnal pennon waa 5«, "A_per illem ■ 
I irlevoiBly reduced, wl 



I. If a 



Re »• mrm in aa a. 

brrinlT^— «lDin''a> 

tTbereiaar*lntedca 



ill maJeitr'aprlTrcbaB- 
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■houbl be rnMtrmt«l,aDd ihat alw iboaU be iheMz 
of Tiolaiing wbat is bmsi sacred. IT our lur faa 
desifined Uiat bis BISS diould remain n ifecr ha 
would certsiolj have \eh '.hem to ber br hu jiei 
testsinrni : his sclinj; oiherwisc U an evVdva: pni 



csii in ihis preiieni diflAcrion of mimi : and I &' 
self thai the mutual otccm and friendship wfaxs I 
linued so inanv vc-ars betwern IVIr Coliin* SM * 



vtr6u, without alieratioii in hw srcond <:dition, observing 
tu a fnciid of niiue, that * the fti>ry, whilr it told well, 
might serve a« a sirikin!; invtAncf of his great relative's 
generosity ; and that it shimlJ Mtand. bi-cause it cou'sd do 
no harm loany but Antltmtu Cr>i>iiu, whom he considered 

as little short of an aUieist/ :?o much for this pious fraud! I was not his intentionT 
but be It reoHiected thai thu Antiiony C«.iliti>s was tlie | A'i this 1 proposed to represent to ber m tbt ■ 
confideniul friend oi Locke, of whrnn L'>«'ke >aid. on his \ spectlui manner; but you wih do ii itfinitdr : 
dying bed, that * Citllnis was a man wnnm he valued in the 
first rank of those that he left behind hiio.' And ilie Isr*. 
words ut Collins on h>s own deatti-bed were, that * he W4S 
persuaded hs was foing to that plare which God had de- make \ou reaaiiy embrace whatever lends to M 
Bii;ned for them that love hinu' The cause t-f true reli- ; tuem<iry. 

gioii will never be assinted by usiii>; such leaky vessels as i I scud you the fifty guineas I received, whickl 
Cumbert(uur» wilful calumnie*, which in the end must run | U>ok upon as the wages of iniijuiry ; and I denrt v 
out, and be found, like the present, mere empty fictions! | mm iheni to Mrs Collins, who, as I liope it ol hs 
An extraordinary arcumstance iMxiirred on the deatli of equity and regard to Mr Collinses intentions, wiik 
Anihony Collins, He left behind him a considerable to cancel my paper, 
number of his own manuscripts, and there was one colleo I am, &c, 

tHNi formed into oisht octavo volumes ; but that they might P. Dks Ma 

be secured from the common fate of manuscripts, he be- The manuscripts were never returned to DrsM 

Jueath.'d them all, and ciifided them to the care of our f^,. s^ven years afterwards Mrs Collins, who *; 
)es Matieaiiz. The choice of Coliins reflect* honour on j ^,^^4. \^^^ ^ ^^.^y gpiriied ladv. addressed M 
the characternfDesMuizeaux, yet he proved unworthy of I fo.|„«ine letter on the subject of a reiwrt. thai 
11! He tiutfered himself 10 betray hiMriist, practiced on by | p^miiticd tran«:ripls of these very mairusrrus 
Ihe earnest dt sire of the widow, and pirhaoi by the arlicol . abroad. This occasioned an aniinaied corres 
a Mr Tom.inson, wiio appearir to have been introiiucrd [ f^^^^ ]y^^^^ sides. 



into the family by the recommi niiaii'in of Dean £?ykc:(, 

whom at length hu KUppiaiileil. and whom the widuw to 

save her reputation, wa.-i afterwards ohiiged to discard.* 

In an unguarde J moment he relimjui«hed thin precioiM U- 

gae^oftkt manuscriplty and acci'piid^/l[jf i^inca»a» aprt' 

srni. But if De# Msizeaux lo^t ins honour in ihi.<$ iran>ai> 

tion, he waM at heart an honest man, who had swerved fur 

a single moment ; his consKTieucc was sixm awakeutd, and ._. _._ „ 

he eiperienced the most vio>nl compunctions. It was ui a j is'was desired, biil caH on vou in this inamier 

paroxysm of this nature that he addre«^^ , vkhat auihority you had for ii'uch a reflection; 01 

grounds you went on for saying that these irai» 
in the Bi>liop of Londoirs hands. 1 am det* 



^ir, March 10. 1 

I !iavc thus lone waited in exoeciatrno 
would ere this have called on Dean Sykes. as Sii 
said you iiitcnd*-d, that I nughl have iiad some si 
in reiaiion to a very unjust reproach, vis., that I, 
bodv ihailiiat!iru>'.ed, had betrnytd s«iiiieoriKet 
or MSS, of Mr C(»iiins into the Buhop of I^ooda 
I cannot therefore, since vou have not been wiib 



trace out the ground* of ;uch a report : and tou 



ter to a mutual friend of the late Anthony Collins aniniim- 
self. 

Sir, January 6, 1730. 

I am very g\id to hear vou are come to town, and ' friend of mine, no friend (»f Mr Ctillins, no fnci 

a« vou are my best Iriend, now \ have lost Mr Coiling, ^ive mon |iisiice, if you refuitc to acquaint me what I 

me' leave to oihmi my heart to you, and to heir your a^Mst- 1 you had for such a charge. I desire a verv apse 

ance m an aflair wh^ich hishly concern^ both Mr Collin.o's . to thiit, who am, Sir, 

(your friend) and my own honour arid reputation. I'he | Your servant, 

case, in few words, standit thus: Mr Cuilins hy his last | Eliz. C< 

will and testament kft me hi* mnnuscnpts. Mr Tomlin- ; To Mr De* Maizrmuc, at hialoHg' 

son, who first acquainted me wi;h it, told me that Mrs Col- ; ing$ nert door tu tht Quakrr's bu- 

lins should be clad to hav-^ them, and I made them over to rying-grxmiui, Hanov<r*tLrtttyOut 

her; whcreu|KHi she wa* pleased to presen' me with tifiy of Ijmt; Acre* 

guineas. I desired her at the same time to take care they To A/nt ColUfit. 

should be kepi sa'e and unhurt, which she promiwd to do. * 2^far^ \ 

Thi* was dime the 2oth of la*! month. Mr Tomiiuson, I had the honour of vour letter of the 

who manact d all th;? affair, wis prcyenl. , ,nd as I find that someihinc has been niipanpr 

Now, havinz furth-r o»ii»ideri'd that matter. I find that = bep leave to set ihis matter right. 

I have done a nmsl wnked thing. I am perjiiiaded that I ; B*ing latelv with somr honnurahle prr<nn9 ] 

have betrayed the trust of a person who tor S6 years has it had bem rt'i-orted that s-me of Mr CV MSS ' 

Civeu me continual m'tanee^ c.f hi<f frit-ndohip and cunii- into the hand^ of t^trancers, and that I ^hould 

dence. I am ronvuic-d that 1 have ac ed ciuiirary to the rert-ive from \ou puch information as might en 

will and intentmnff mv dear deceased friend ; showed a di:«!irove that report. "What occasi'>ned this si 

di!iregard \o the particular mark of ejiteem he gave me on what |>articu1ar MSS were meant, I was not 1 
that occasion ; in shrnl. that I have forfeited what is dearer I cover : so I was left to mv own conjectures, whi 
to me than my own iife— honour and repuraimn. . serious consideration, induced me to believe thi 

The*e m-lancholy thou^hnhave made »n j.reai an impres- relate to ihe MSS in eight v.ilumes in 8vo. of n 

sion upon me, that I prot»-st to you I can enjoy no re.«t ; i» a transcript. But as the original and the trai 

they haunt me every where, day and night. I earnestly b*-- m voiir possession, if vou please, madam, to con 




C reserve th-m than myself: and that, as the library was I in voi'ir'hands, and that the report is false and s 

ft to her. they might nalnraliv go along wuh it. Besides, 1 All thi^ I take the libertv to offer out of the sinni 

I thought I could n'»i tr^o much c.i-r.ply with the desire of a ' I alwavs professed for vou, and for the memorv. 

lady to whom I have so many oWigaHons. But I see now i jjn^, to' whom I have eildeavotircd to do justice" c 

clearly thit thi* is not fuifil'ing Mr Collins»« will, and that : sions, and particularlv in the memoirs that have I 

the duties of our con«ci«-nce are superior to all other re- I use of in the General Dictionarv : and I hope 

Ifard"*. But it w in her tiower to fvgive and mend what I ' concern fur his reputaii. n will further appear wl 

have done imnnidentlv, hut with a go-^ inti>ntion. H«t I lish his life. 

high sense of vir'tie and generrnity will not, I am sure, let Sir, Atril i 

her take any advantage of my weakness : and the tender My ill state of health has hindered m 

regird she ha« fir ih- memory of th*- best of men, and the knowledging' sooner the receipt of VMirs, froo 
tenderesi **( husbands, will not suffer that hi.t inren'ion^ hoped for some «aticfartinn in relation to your 
• Thi« mfonn«t?»n i< frpm a nfK^ found anionc D(:s M.^l- which 1 cannot hut thmk mv«e1f vrrv deeply < 
-ns'« pap<>r« ; bm K.< truth I ha»s no mianfltn aKert-in. You tel! m«' ih»w. that vo»i wa* left tn vmir own c 
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p«nicn)ar M8S wer« rtpoitcd lo Imv« fallen intotlw 

of arrangers, and that upon a terioni coiwideratioB 

was induced to believe that it mi^ht relate to theMSS 

iin et^ht vols. 8vo, of ^tncli thrre Has a transcript, 

~ I must het; of} ou to satisfy me very explicitly who were 

iho persons that repuricd iliis to you, tnd from whom did 

'yen receive thi:; information / You know that Mr Cothnu 

left several MSS behind him ; what grounds had vuu for 

your conjecture that it related to the MSS in eight vds. 

imlber than to any other MSS of which there wu a tran- 

•cript? I beg that you will be yrvry plain, and tell me 

what strangers were named to you ? and why yoti said the 

Bishop of London, if your informer, said stranger to you? 

I am so much concerned in this, that I must repeat it, if 

jou have the singular respect for Mr Collins wnich you 

profess, that you would help me to trace out this reproach, 

which is so abusive to, 

Sir, 

Your Servant, 

Eliz. Collirs. 
TV Mrs CoUina. 
I flattered myself that my last letter would have 
satisfied you, but I have the mortification to see iliat my 
bopes were vain. Therefore I beg leave once more to 
aet this matter right. When I told you what had been 
reported, I acted, as I thought, the part of a true friend, by 
acrquainting you that some of your MSS had been pur- 
tomed, m order that you might examine a fact which to 
me appeared of the last consequence; and I verily believe 
that every body in my case would have expected thanks for 
auch a friemliy information. But instead of that, I find 
myself represented as an enemy, and challenged to pro- 
duce proofs and witne»ses of a thing dropt in conversation, 
a hear-say, as if in those cases people kept a register of 
what I hey hear, and entered the names of the persons 
who spoke, the time, place, &c, and had with them per- 
sons ready to witness the whole, tec. I did own I never 
thought of such a thing, and whenever I happened to hoar 
that some of my friends had some loss, I thought it my 
duty to acquaint them with such report, that they might in- 
quire into the matter, and see whether there was any 
ground for it. But I never troubled myself with the names 
of the [>er8on* who spoke, as being a thing entirely need- 
less and unprofitable. 

Give me leave farther to observe, that you are in no 
way concenud in the matter, as you seem to be apprehen- 
sive you are. Suppose some MSS have been taken out 
of Tour library, who will say you ought to bear the guilt of 
\l1 What man in his senses, who has the honour to know 
you, will say you eave your consent to such thing — that 
you was privy to it ? How can you then take upon your- 
self an action to which you was neither privy and con- 
senting? Do not such lhing<« happen every day, and do 
the I'Mers think themsdvrs injured or ainutd when they 
are talked of 7 Is it impossible to be betrayed by a person \ 
we confided in / ' ' 

You call what I told you was a report, a surmise ; yo<i 
call it, I say, an infifrmatum^ and spt-ak of informera as 
if there wax a plot laid, wherein I rrn-ivcd the informa- 
tion : I thought I had the honour to be b«'tter known to 
you. Mr Collins loved me and estpemed me for my in- 
tegrity and sincerity, of which he had sevt ral proofs ; how 
I have been drawn in to injure him, to forfeit the good 
opinion he had of me, and which, were he now alive, 
would deservedly exp<»se me to hiH iitmo«it contempt, is a 
grief which I shall carry to the grave. It would be a sort 
of comfort to me, if those who have ronnented I should be 
drawn in were in some measure sensible of the guilt to- 
wards so good, kind, and generous a man. 

Thus we find that tmm years after £)es Maizeaux had 
inconsiderately betrayed his sacred trust, his remorse was 
still awake ; and the sincerity of hit> grief is attested by 
the aflfecting style which describes it : the spirit of bis de- 
parted friend seemed to be hovering about him, and, in his 
imagination, would haunt him to the grave. 

The nature of the»e manuscripts ; the cause of the 
eament desire of retaining them by the widow ; the evident 
unfriendliness of her conduct to Des Maizeaux ; and whether ■ 
these manuscripts, consisting of eight octavo volumes 
with their transcripts, were destroyed, or are still existing, 
are all circumstances, which my researches hare hithsrto 
DOC ascertained. 

HltTORT or NKW WORDS. 

Neology, or the novelty of words and phrases, is an in- 



novation, which, with the opulescs of our present language, 
the English philologer is most jealous to a low ; but we 
have puritans or precisans of Englihh,superstiiioii*ly nice ! 
The fantastic coinage of ati'ectaiion or caprice will cease 
to circulate from its own alloy ; but shaH we reject the ore 
of fine workmanship and solid weight ? There is no go- 
vernment mini of words, and it is no statutable offVnce to 
invent a felicitous or daring expression unauthorized by 
Mr Todd ! When a man of genius, m the heat of his 
pursuits or his feelings, has thrown out a peculiar word, it 
probably conveyed more precision or energy than any 
other established word, otherwise he is but an ignorant 
pretender ! 

Julius Ciesar, who, unlike other great captains, is autho- 
rity in words as well as about blows, ^rote a large treatise 
on 'Analogy,' in which that fine genius counselled to 
* aToid every unusual word as a rock !** The cautious 
Quintilian, as might be expected, opposes all innovation 
m language. * If the new vrord is well received, small 
is the glory ; if rejected, it raises laughter.*! This only 
marks the penury of his feelings in this species of adven* 
ture ! The great legislator of 'words, who lived when his 
own language was at its acme, seems undecided, yet 
pleaded for this liberty. * Shall that which the Romans 
allowed to Cccilius and to Plautus be refused toVirgil and 
Varius V The answer to the question might not be fa- 
vourable to the inquirer. While a language is forming, 
writers are applauded for extending its limits ; when esta- 
blished, for restricting themselves to them. But this is 
to imagine that a perfect language can exist! The good 
sense and observation of Horace perceived that there may 
be occasions where necessity must become the mother of 
invented words : 



-fli forte nocesse est 



Indciis monstrare recentribus ub«lita rerum. 

If you write of things abstniw or new, 
Some of your own inventing may be used, 
So it be seldom and discreetly done. 

Roscoiufoir. 

But Horace's canon for deciding on the legality of the 
new invention, or the standard by which it is to be tried, 
will not serve to a&sist the inventor of words : 



-lieu it, semperque licebH, 



Signatuni priBsente iiota prucudere uummum.| 

— an uniJ imputed power 

Of coining money from the rn»ed ore. 

Nor less of coiiiin« words is still confesc, 

If with a ]e{;al public rtamp imprest. 

Frajtcis. 
This prascM nota^ or public stamp, can never be affixed 
to any new coinage of words ; for many received at a sea- 
son have perishtMi wiih it. The privilege of stampins 
words is reserved for their greatest enemy— Time itself! 
and the inventor of a new word must never flatter himself 
that he has secured the public adoption, for he must lie in 
his grave before he can enter the dictionary. 

In Wjllfl's address to the readrr, prefixed to the collec- 
tion of voyages published in 1577, he finds fault with 
Eden^s translation from Peter Martyr, for using words that 
i>melt too much of the Latine.* We should scarcely have 
expected to find among them yondermue, portenUmse,,de9pi' 
coo/e, obaetpiiouSf homicide, imhihed, drutructivt, prodigioua. 
The only words he quotes, not thoroughly naturalized, are 
dominatorg, ditionarie*, (subjects,) aolicitute^ (careful.) 

The Taller, No, 230, introduces several polyiiyilables 
introduced by military narrations, * which, (he says,) if 
they attack us too frequently, we shall certainly put them 
to flight, and cut off the rear ;' every one of them still 
keep their ground. 

Half the French words used aflectedly by Mclantha, m 
Dryden*8 Marriage Jt-!a-mode, as innovation* in our lan- 
guage, are now in common use, ludvet^, foihie, cAo^n, 
grimace, embarrat^ double entendre, equivoque, edaireiue. 
mtfU, ridicule, all these words which she learns bv heart 
to use occasionally, are now in common use. A E^ Rus- 
sel called Psalm-singers BaUad-mngera, having found the 
song of Solomon in an oki translatinn, the Ballad of BaU 
lada, for whicJi he is reproached by his antagonist for not 
knowing that the signification of words alters with time; 
should I call him hnave^ he ought not to be concerned at 

« Aulus Gellius, lib. I, c. 10. f Instit. lib. i, c 6. 

\ This verse was corrected by Bentlsy procudere niminmn. 
Instead of producers nomen, whir^ the nitks agree Is one o( 
his happy conjtcturta 
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it, for the ApMtle Paul w also called a knart of Je*u$ | 
CkriMi. ! 

UnquetiiuoaUj, weoloot op<>n« a wide door i«) inno- 
Tatiun ; vcarcrlyhas a ceomry passed siuce our language 
was paichrd up wiih ((ailic idioms, as in I lie preceding; cen- 
tury It was piebald wiih Spanish, and wiih Italian, and 
eren with Dutch. The poliucal inlurcourstr of islanders 
with their neifEhbours has ever influenced their lani^tiace. j 
In Elizabeth's ni$Ln Italian phrases and Netheriand words 
wcra imported ; in James andCharlfS the Spanish framed 
the stvie of courtesy ; in Charles the Second the nauon 
and the language were equally Frenchified. Yet such 
are :he sources whence we have often derived some of the 
wealth of our lani^afe ! 

There are three foal corrupters of a laneuafe ; caprice, 
affeciaiioo. and isoorance ! Siirh fayhinnabie cant terms 
as * theatricals,* and * miisical«,' invrnted by the flippant ; 
Tophanif still survive among his cr>iifratemiiy tif frivolny. : 
A ladv eminent for the eletEanci* of her ia«tR, and oTwhfHn ' 
one of the best judgr«, the celebrated Mifs Edgewurth, • 
observed to me that she spoke the purest and must idi(»- 
matic EngiMh she had ever heard, tiirfw out an ob^ierva- 
tion which might be eitended to a great deal of our pro^ent 
fashionable vocabulary. She is now old enough. «w said, 
to have lived to hear the vutgari^ins of her youth adoptf-d 
in drawins-niom circles. To /miutA, now so famiiiar irum j 
the fair*-si bps, m her youth wa^ only kn^wn in the ser- 
vants' hall. An eipresaiion very nfe of iare among our | 
young ladles, a nice man^ whatever it may mean, whether ' 
the man retembie a pudding.or sunieihiiig more nice, con. 
vevs th^ oflennive ootiun that thev are ready to eai him 
up! When I was a boy, it wsji an a^e of Bvn ton ; this , 
good tone mysteriously conveyed a -^ublime idea of fashion ; ; 
the term imported late in iho eighteen' h crniiiry, closed 
with it. Tvxtddie for awhile f iic<-ecded bore ; but hare has ' 
recovered the supremacy. We want another Sw;ft to 
give a new editurn of his * Pi'hi'.e Convrrsation.' A dlc- 
tionarv of barbarisms too might he cn|;er:ed fmm sume 
wretched neologis:^, whn*e |ien» arc now at w(»rk I L»rd 
Chestertield, in his exhortaiioiin to confurm to Johnviiii's 
Diirtionary, i*a« de«roii«, however, that the tnat kii- ■ 
cograpner should add aK an a|iperidi.x ' A nc*Jogical fhr- , 
tionary. containing thone polite, ihoiigh perhaps not strictly ■ 
grammatical, words and phrase;* conimnniv iHcd, an<l 
sometimes understood by the heau monde? This last 

Ehrase was doubtless a con'nhiitiun ! Such a dictionary 
ail aireiuly appeared in the French tanguaee, drawn up - 
by two cau«tic critics, who in the Jhrtionnaire neotogique 
aPttaage dt$ heaux Kfpritit du Siefle,vtt\Wctfd together the 
numerous iinlu'-ky inveuMdn^ of atfectHiiiin, wi'h their 
modern authorities ! A coller'i -n «>f the fine words and ■ 
phrases culled from some very modern (loetry, might sh<>w j 
the real amnuni of the favoiirs bcstriwed on us. 

The attempts of neologi«ts are, however, not neces«a- 
rily to be condemned ; and we may join with the commen- 
tators nf Auhis Gelhus, who have lamented the ios » of a 
chapter, of which the title only has descended to us. That \ 
chapter would have demon!*trated what haofiens to ali j 
languages, that some neologisms, which at first are crin- ' 
aidered forced or inelegant, become sanctioned by use, j 
and in time are quoted as authority in the very language 
which, in their early stage, they were imagined to have 
debased. 

The true hisrory of men's minds is found in their ac- 
tUMis ; their wants are indicated by their contrivances ; 
and certain it is that in highly cultivated ages we discover 
the roost refined intellects attempting neologisms. It would 
be a subject of great cunosity to trace the origin of many 
happy expressions, when, atid bv whom created. P.ato j 
auMtifuted the term Providenre for fate ; aihl a new yvs- 
tem of human affairs arose from a single word. Cicero 
invented sereral ; to this philosopher we owe the term of 
mora/ philosophy, which before his time wa^ called the 
philosophv of manNcrt. But on this rubjt-ct we are per- 
naps more inreresred by the modem than by the ancient 
languages. Richaidson. the painter of the human heart 
ha* coined kome expressions to indicate its little secret 
movements which are admirable : that great genius me- 
rited a higher educatirn and more literary leisure than tho 
Kft of a pnnler could afford. Montaigne created som^t 
bold expressions, manv of which have not survived him ; 
mcirnost/ie so oppomie to curiosity, well describes that 
state of neghgencv where wu will not learn that of which 
we are ignorant. With us the word ineurumt was described 



by Heylin, in 1666, as an udimubJ word ; ii bis htM » 
p'rupriateiy adopted by our beat wriiera ; ahhnigh wi aj 
want tncvnoafy. Charrun invenird wiramg^K ^mmaim . 
fully, but whiiti. says a French critic. wrouAd he cm n 
substaiitfTe of the word etrtmge ; our Lock* ia ite 
instance produced f<ir* fureignness' for * renoceaev^ 
lif relaMun to somnhmg.' Malherbe b u t rowed fp_ ^ 
Latin hmdu-mx. $iatnU, which have been rce«ved; Hi 
bolder word dcvotdhr, by which he pro p osed 
cemer de vouhir, has not'. A term, however. 
and precihe. Comeille happily inioducvd 
vene in the Cid, 

Vous etes mmbicv, nais bob pmm 

Yet this created word by their ffrcat poet haa mi i^ ' 
tioBed this fine descripiuiii among ihe Freoch. far wan 
told that It is almost a solitary instance. Balfaevai 




great inver.'or of neologisms. ' Vrhnaul/i and ft^m en 
struck in hi.4 mint. ' Si le mot/rficiter n'eai pw FraasH 



il le sera I'annee qui virnt :' so'contidirnfir praud w«» 
neobgist, ami it prospered as well aa Mrbamiii, c/wteta , 
says, * U.u3nd I' usage aura muri fiarnii noua ua Bataes \ 
roaiivaif g<Kii. et currig^ Camtrtmmt de ia mk 
8 y pout irtMiver. nous nous y accoiiiunDeroae ^„^^ ^ 
autres que nous avons em luunl^ de la wa^tun lanfoe.* B» 
rac wax. however, too sanguine in scnne other woids: w | 
his deiecttr, his seriomtd, &c, still retain ihcr *• binam ' 
of novtliy.* ; 

Menage invented a term of which aa evfuiraleiitawM. ' 
ing in our language : ' J'ai fail pnmiatr h l*imiia&sa * 
ri fallen protatore, pour dire im hoounr uui dcrit ca piwa' 
To divtiiigiiish a prose from a verse writer we anev hail 
* proser.' Drayton u^es it : but this uaefiU dHUaeiw- ^- • 
unluckily de:!enerated, and the cnrreat aenae u w 
urgent, that ihe purer sense is irrecoverable. 

Wh-n D'Ablancourt wan translating Liiciaii, be ■ 
ed m French the words im/afeiree and imdoigni;*ioi 
a ni'mientary languor, rather than that habitual 
in which sense they are oowr accepted ; and in traaaaDH 
Taciiu^, he createtl the word (urAe/canaraf, but il dd M 
pnwpcr. any more than that of lfai;»er ij e m e i rf. Segrav 
I II vented ih»- word im/icirrfoNoo/e, which, after havmf km 
rejiT'ed, uas revived, and is equivalent to our ezpreamv 
unpnrdonnftU . Moliere ridiculed s<ime BeolociaaMeT^ 
Prcrie:iM€M of his dav : but wr are loo apt to ridicule ika 
which i* new and wfnch we often adopr when il 

old. Moliere laughed at the term tentaimmUer to ■ 

one who assumed the manners of a blackguard; tha 
pres>ive word has remained in the langiiacf. 

There are two remarkable French wor» created bv^ 
Abbe de Saint Pierre, who passed hb meritorioue Ift a 
the contemplation of polmcal morality and unireraal luai 
volctice— ^iVw/oisanee and /rionole. He inveared gimiA 
as a coniemptiiuus diminutive of glohe; to deacribe thtf 
vanity of si>me egotists, so proud of the small lalenta wba* 
they may have "received from nature or fWm accidftf. 
Bim/uisonce first appeared in this sentence: • L'E»pnl4t 
la vraie religion el la principal but d I'evanfilecesifaAai^ 
fauanre, c'eyt^MJire la pratique de la charity eavvr* b 
procliain. Thiii word was so new, that in the Biomeui sf 
its creation this good man explained its necessiir aad ov^ 
gin. Complaining that ' the word " charity^ is abwtd bf 
all sorts of Christians in the |iertecutioD or their cmaiia^ 
and even heretics affirm that they are practiaiBe ChriHan 
charity in persecuting other heretics, I have aoiMhl for a 
term whicn misht convey to us a precise ideaef doiH 
good to our neighbours, aiid I can fitrm none more vnotr 
io make myself understood than Ihe term of iinfmameg 
gO(^-doing. Let those who like, use it ; I woul3 oalv be 
understood, and it is not equivocal.* The happj wortf was 
at first critised, but at length every kind heart fuuad a 
responded to its own feeling. Some verses frtim Voltain^ 
alluding to the political reveries of the good abhdL Bsbea 
the critical opposition ; yet the new word anawaiaj Io tha 
great rule of Horace. 

' Certain lerivlaieur. dont la plume fecoode 
Fit uint de vains projects po^ir le blen du roooda, 
F.i qui depuis trrnte ans ^rit poiirdes ingraia, 
Vifr.9 lie rreer u't mi>t qui manque a Vaucelaa: 
Ce mnc est Bieiifai^^nce, il me plait, il rassembla 
Pi N' cctiir en em rru, bieii den vertus ensemble, 
PetKs rramuiairii*r.R. grands prerepteurii de 
Qui pe<pz la j-tar^ie ei merure^ Io* nioiji, 
Pareilte ex)iression voun semble hazard^e, 
Mais L'univers enuer doit «a chcjir l*id6e !' 



LITERATURE. 



Tbn French roroli 
akui bvbuiicd lh< 
of tbiir liiemun, ■ 



oTirn ihow* ih* 

Thcv rnrm u 

^7 Diclimarr. Our pliin Eoglii 



msy »aKliiiici produce Ihe li»u(irul, lh« reviTil of Ih* 
dnd ii Ibc oiore lulhenllc minctis ; tor t ne* word idsiI 

ed, r«t> on ■ buii ot pcmiuenr ilrenph — il huboth 
novelly and lulborily ! A colleclion orptetitntjMe isordi, 
frmai among our ucienl vfriten, wcmld ctrtiBiiiiiie ■ pn- 
cloui flup|>len»n( ID Ihc hwlory ofouf linguage. Kir man 



MB ■erred 10 ennob thia o<ld mixture tj{ ptii\b]otj and of the tfcol^ 
politkt; Cbib, e/ttbiMi, comitij juri, Jugtde pair, bfend ' Ihan ouiidioi 



n dmaralivtion 



Kn.ird 






tba riBMriiabla cipreMHis oT vrierfpciuit bclonai 
«lliBvel)r m id birth to the jeviLlK uuleneu oTlha AVbi 
8mj», thai political tcior who, in changiDg lidea, aevar 
imfuatd pf ompiinf in hii new put I 

A uaw Hord, IM ruull of much cooBideratioD with ill 
ADibor, or a tarnivbLChiibou^ uiAdowd to tba iangua^, 
eaniaji a coDdcIiic anemblage of idea* by • fntuaaia 



which giTM ■ noTK preciie eiprellion 10 the feeling ihtB 
ur other wordi which we could u». 

Tha laic E>r Boucher, of whoae prejecled TheanirlM 
of our andent En^li^ih language wa only poAfleaa Ihu firat 

ia iuAered to moulder away among hia family, in the proa* 
pectin of that wurk, did me the honoiir, then lynung wn~ 
(er, to quoie an opinion t had formnl early in lif* of lh« 
poreii iouice of neology — which Ii in the refiiiiat of M 



D- tod ic M to lie f d -I--— ~ — , ■-■■■ ■ worui, luu wiie nacon « nrare Hawitif n iptM :' 

»hiVhy a '.lg".iirDkc,^SIL:K,Sl'. thelirCrili.nl We h.« lortmay ™ui.iie andpieiote«i«ei|.roanona 

he called ihm. ,u>^JM>tn. We ha>e not dropped iho """'K''. "'T.''"'"™ "'.'"' '"■"J^ph"'- "' 't "h'l ^'^ 

fortunate eipremnn ftomTny want of ita ute, huL tf per- "'""^ "" '*"" ^••^'^•'" «""'y "' «" -""" "'•leh dieir 

ceuii.>ii ui our leiicographera, The celefaraled Maiqui. lehoure require ty more then th« Ihem.ei.ei know. The 

of Laudewne iDtroduced a ueeful word, which ha. bleu "»""■»' P"" "' ""' '"•pJ't* ha.e been impoteriahad ! 

.«f late warmly adopt«< in Prance aa well ai in Englaiwi- The aenju. ih.tlhr«w. .t. prophelice.e o>e( the ai.guaite, 

toUxmbt; thenouu baa been drawn out of the.erb- "d the ta.ieihat niu.i come from Me.T.n.nu lei.copa- 



Iwifuage a i»y oppoaite meej 
«iff J^°illa™ wd"'a niMi 'p^ 



id to tihtrttite waa 



and are lurptiaed by Ibe aplnei 



Blauiioirr ans FLrreREI. 

Gl'mxary hai supplied a Tariely of iutancei. 

Ur Pneatley eyiployed a Fonible, hut not an elegant 
trrm, to mark the general in£K»itiu» which had begun in 
hi' day; Ibiahe frequently ealle 'Ihe ^rm/afhnawkdge,' 
Burke allenpied to brand with a new name Ihil act ot 
Bert, ]>eiultnt,(o|iliittical acioliiU, whoK phihnophy, Iho 
French, iinee their rerolutioaary period, hiTSdiiiinguiah- 

fMmafhaaa. Ma would bare deiigiiileil Ihein aa lilt- 
mm, bill frw eiolic worda will circulate ; new wordi 
milt be the coinage of our own language id blend with 



We Ean lound how alrengih conaiati in tha teltclion of 

ibao tba original, we arr loiing ■omeibinf in Ibal U-d tS 

Be ihia aa il may ! I ihall not uureawinably awail for ibo 
artiili of our noieltiea to relrofrade into ma««i»e grralnera, 
although I cannot avoid reDiuidirif Uirm how often they 
reriTs the forgotten thingi of paii lunea ! It ia well knoxn 
(hat many tt our notelliei were in nee h* our ineettun! 
In tha biMory of iha human mind there a, iaimi, a aoil 



i make then Ibolt 



the diamond, the intellect itaeif diiappeare. A philoaopher, 

in an eiieneire Tiew of a Bubjeci m all iiB heanngv, may , propoae Lagire what, in the'lyleof our limea, may be, 

eonirey to ub the reault of hii laat confliderationi, by the led ihe philoK>phy orpftOTTfiaB — atopic which FeemB 

CMnige of a no>el and Bignificanl eipreBiion aa 11 ' "- '^'- '— ■■ ■- ■■ ^-'--' ' 

PmfrBBOr Duiald Stewart— pottUcot redfUBura. Li 



introduce Ihe tern of father-land >o deicribe nur lufa'e 
aiitinn ; t hare lired to ace it adopted by Lord Byton and 
hy Mr Sonihey. Thia energetic ripreision may there- 
fen ba conaidered aa (uiheniicaled 1 and palriotiam may 
Mimp it wHh iia ghiry and in aSedion. Paiher-land ia 
mngedal with ihc language hi which we find ihai other 
An* Mpraaiion of mathT-iongue. The palriotie naolBcinn 
nriginaied wiih ne m Holland, when, in early lifs, it wu 
KIT daili piinnil to lurll orer tho gkirinuB hiilory of ilB 
fndapcDdeiiceiindFrlhetiUaof FinfrriiDHfBcAe^ubirn— (be 
hwlory of fathertand ! 

IfwoaeknowtedfeUiallbecreatiunoraDnie neolo^iBrni 
• TbB Quamrly Rerlew reconilj i7iar>Kl the wnrd liherBl- 



led ihe philoK>phy ofpftOTDiaB — atopic which FcemB tit- 
gin. Tha art of reading proterbi haa not, hideed. ainava 

aerrationi, like iheir aubjcct, muat be vertttile and uncocH 
nected ; and T muBt iMBpeak indulgence firr an aiieuipt Id 
illuatrate a very curioiia branch of hteraiure, ntber not ud> 
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Lord CheBterfield. 'never hu n-court 








lemnly inlerdicted Iheir u*e. they appe 



liebanefhi 
e convenant with ibo hiaiory (if prorcrhfl, 
icBlioaably have amiM un ihcne ' men of 
ler Blamp, who, mihrdayBorRliiaheih, 



* The cry of tho jpacabopper ia \il 
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perhaps, aven ouw *iwp«ct, thai these Deflected fraKincnts 
of w'udom, wnich ex;st aiDoo^ ail natioa*, ttiJi cdVr many 
laterestiDi; ribjec^s tor the riudies of Th« phiiuj^'phcr and 
the hifioriaQ: aii-i f*! ni'.n «/ inv wortd suliopva an ez- 
lenftre tch •u! oTLurnhn ijfe and iDtDner?. i 

The hom«-«'iuii atias«>, and the ruvty *»ayed saws* 
irhicb renain in ine inoiiLns of ihr peupie, art.- adapitrd to 
tt.eir cajjacitiei* and their humoiira ; <-a^i y reiiiemtH-rrd. i 
an^ readily appiitrJ: ine«e arc ihe phi.osophy oi :ne vu.- ' 
«:ar. aoff oTiCD more yi^un-j than inat of ih*-ir ina^tL'rs! , 
Whoever wou.c i^arn wnat ihr]fft\t\v think, and huw tney i 
frel. fflu»T not reject even thvite a> ini»i^|iuficani. Tlie iiri>- 
«>rb4 of the s'rttt and of ttir foaruet. true to nature, an J 
Ii^TMi* ori:y because- ih y re tn^-^. arf r t curds h'j'.v tne 
p'jpij.act ai Alheu« arid at R-.-mc wvre in*! harur people as 
at Par H and at Loniti-n, and as 'Ji*-/ haui before been in 
tne cry uf J'.ru**!*:;!!! 

Proi-*rbs*:ici*tt:.l tt'-f^tT-r h^fJt-i. T»k- Sparjards dale the 
onein of thiMr rtfraric* que dffn l-iM lini'iM trtuil futgO' 
••ayuiKSof od ».v«-'. by i,.t;r lirf>i(3t.a,' li<-i>ire the exist- i 
cbceofany writtn?Hiiiit>''irianjiia;:i'. rr>iii:i.erirciini-<ance 
thai tnc^e af? ni inv r,\\ ronidiii-<' i>r ruiii-5t vuijar uliom. 
'r*.e m'/si anri'.':it :»'»^ni in \\\*: K«ida. ' the s ihini'.* speech 
ol Ujjn.* ab-iun'> wjih an-'U-nt pruvcrh*. s:niiiii!:lv li'^KcruK 
live of ihe aiicient ttcindinaviaiis. Undoubteoiv pr>>vtrbs 
in trie «ar:i<-«t ^^r< Uwiie served j<» \\,\: unvtrittrn language 
of mora.ity. and rven 'jf the u^< fui ari> ; like liir oral tradi- 
tiuns r>f ihe Jrws, they tlfjnted down from avf tu a'^e on the 
iiui of '(uccehMVv ^*'n' raii«in«. The name of ilie tirbi itavi; 
wi-fo iianrtioneil ili«' ifavin:! wou'd in time be furiintlru, whiU* 
theopiru •n,the m-rtaunor, or Ihe expression, remained coo- 
se^'raied inioa f/rorrr^.' Such wa« ine iinirin of thuse memo- 
rable yen-encrs by winch men l^-amt to think and to speak 
a'>pu)ii:eiy ; they were precept"* whirh no man could cnn'ra- 
di<:: a* a ixnw. when auliioriiy wa5 \aiued more than opinion, 
ari i exi»»:rience pn-fern-d to novel'y. The proverbs of a 
fa'h^r became th*: inheritance i>l a son : the miiitress of a 
fami.y |>cr|»etiiated iierii through her honxrhold : the work- 
man rontifn^ed ffi^nie irikditional ^rcrel uf hi9 craft into a 
proverhta! expreSKion. Whc-n count rit-n anr not yet popu- 
i"U«, and pn>ti**riy has not yet producetl erea't inequa- 
Ii:it4 in i's ranks, every day wiil show them liow 'the 
drunkard ani th** i;.utif»n cuin>;to pi>verty. and drowsiness 
cli>ih>-« a man wnH rags.' At such a period he who gave 
c'liin^t:) i!av«* wealth. 

It mi«bt tnerff-ir-.' hav* been decided, a finori, that the 
most homely prov< rb> \\<^^l*A abound in the most ancient 
writers— and su<;h wi- finii in He>iud : a \>oe\ whose learn- 
ing; was not drawn from Uxik^fi. It cr>u donly have been in 
the asncuiiural s'ate that this venrrabi*- bard could have 
udicated a slate of repose by this rustic proverb. 

"r»>rti,\i')»- iitv irrto ciTnr kutovcio. 

* Hanc yuur ploiii^h-bcam o'er the hearth !* 

The envy nf rival workmen is as justly describ<*d by a 
reference to the humble manufacturer^! of earthen-ware as 
by the eiirvalcd jeaiou<«iesof the literati and the artists of a 
niore p<ilished age. The famous proverbial verse of He- 
siod*s Works and Days, 

Ka( Ktoafttvi Ktfiafiti kStui, 

IS literally, ' The pt^tter is hostile to the potter ! 

The admonition of the poet to his bntther, to prefer a 
friendly aconirnoilalion to a litigious law-suit, has fixed a 
paradoxical proverb often applied, 

T.^fJK vincv rrarro;. 

* The hulf is b«uerthan the whole !' 

In the proeresM of time, the !>tock of fxtpuiar proverbs 
received a'^jt-s^iiiiis from th'> hiffh<**t sources of human in- 
telligence ; as ;he philosophers nf antiquity f jrm*.'d their 
colleciinn-*, ihey increased m weijjht and niiinU'r.* Kras- 
mns has pi>ii>ird otit jiome i if the>»' sources, in the re^priiijtps 
of oracli-s : ihr alii^oriral ^ymlylh of Pythac"ra> ; ihe 
versi's of the poe'9»; ai!ii.«inn>' to hi!«lori"ial inriHcnt ; my- 
tlioiojyy and aiiolojiiie : and oth«*r r»"Condi'e ori^Uis : such 
rilM'iiiiiiar matters romins from all qu.irier*. wtre np-ited 
d'>wn into tlii** v»>f boily ot' apriori«'ic kiiowUdL't.. Tho^e 
* wwtia of the. vine, and tht'ir fiark taying*.' as they iro 
distinuMiisiirr' in ih:ii liri'e oilliTUon whieh bears «Iip urme 
oflhf I'n-al Hebrew inonarrji. a' 'niL'tn 'efriii 'n havenquir- 
ed conitnenlHrics ; fir what el>r ran wi: inirr of tlie fiiivma- 
lic wudom of tli«' saj!e«, whi:n the roya' mra-mioaraphi-r 
Qla«se.t amoDi; th-ir !i|iirlies, that of ^ untltrttanding apro- 
ptrb ami thr interprrtation V This elevated notion of *ihe 



dark sayin^is of the wise* accorda with the bnki 

of their ori^n, which Ihe Siaginte has thrown kjc. 

• considered Liem as tne wrecks of an anrici.: pai.?fc.i 
I which had been loM to mankmd by the fAtni rev^vj id 
I all human things, an.i ttiat ih.ne tiad heeii v^ivc ir a 's 
' cenera: ruin by ineir piliiv eiegniice, and tf>y'r •z,-.r 

• form; like thnse marine shells found un the l^-^ of Bh» 
; tains, the relics of the Deluf:e ! Even at a ia:cr 
' Ihe >ase of Cheron^a prized \iicta aRion^r *h« bom: 

my9t»;rie» : and Plutarch has described xAem in a 
I wnich uroverbs inav '-ven »iih ment : ' UodT the R. i 
. th»-se curiou:^ senTrhce^ are hid tho^e germs a*' max 
whicii the masters uf piiiiosopliy have afterwarcs cet 
into ut many voiumrs.' ^ 

At ti.e hij:iest peri'id of Grecian geniuv, the traixi 
tlie comic pi»t-?s intrtxluced into ttieir dramas ine 
style. St Paul quotes a line which siili rei 
the tirst exercises of our school-pens : 

I * £vil communicatkiiis corrupt good 

! Ii is a verse found in a fra^fmeni of Menander, ihr 
poet : 

^cifXfffcv tiBti ^pncd* hftiXat coccu 

As this versf is a proverb, and the sptistle. nnd ndeces t 
hit:nesi authority, Jesus himself, consecrates liieBiir 

■ proverbs by their occasional application, it is ibk«v I 
whether St Paul quotes the (Grecian poet, or ooH r«?es • 
siin.e popul.ir ada^f. Proverbs were brisht sbsfis a v \ 
Greea and Latin quivers ; and when Btrbtier, bv a Ml* • 
of >ui>erticial wits, was accused of pedantrrforhtSH* ■ 
some ancient proverb$, the sturdy critic 'vindicatrd ■ '. 

, taste, by showing that Cicero constantly inrrodocec GiMi . 
' proverbs into his writing"— that Scaliffer and EraMB 

lo«>d thf m. ar.d had tornied colieciions drawn &«■ v 

stores of antiquity. 

Some ditHcuiiy has occurred in the definitioB. Proved 

■ must be distiniruished from proverbial phrastes. and 3i> 
sententious maxims ; but as proverbs hare many 
fnrni their miscriianeous nature, the das* itself 
admits of any definition. When Johnson defined a 
to be * a short !<enience frequently repeated bv the 
this definition would not include the most ciinnas 
which have not always rirrulated amon£ the pomvKt. 
nor even belon:; to them : nor does it designate rhe va, 
qualities of a proverb. The pithy qiiairiinesis ol'old Utsr 
has admirably descril>ed the in:!rr>dieQts of an exquisite ff^ 

■ vt'rb to br Knse, $hortneUy arid salt. A firoverb m d«=» 
guisiied from a maxim or an apophlheffm, bv that brev^ 

• which condenses a thought ur a metaphor, where c«e tk^ 
I IS vaid ani) another is ti» be applied ; this often p ro c s P* 
! wit: and that quick pungency which excites surprise. >£ 
I strike's with conviction ; Ihis cives it an epijnvmniaiic i 
\ Geiir^e Hcri>erl entitled th" small cuUectmrii which he k 

ed 'Jai'ula Prudentiim,* Darts or Javeiins! 
hurled and s'rikini! deepiy ; a characteristic of a piuwrt 
whirh [Mssib'.y H^rbfTt may ha%'e borrowed frcitn a rt^ 
: markable passage in Plato's dialogue of * Protagoras, iv lit 
Sophists.* 

Thi^ inriuf'nre of proverbs over the minds amd coaum 
tions of a whole people is strikin^'ly iiluptrared br this pat- 
losopher's explanation "f the term to taonuie { the wm« 
of ^p»'«'ch peculiar to the Laeeda^moniantf. Thw peoo* 
atr<F>cl<-<i to appear unlramed^ and sel•m(^d only emulous *t 
*'xrr*l the rest of the Greeks in fortitude anid in miJiarT 
skill. Af^crirdiiii? to Plato's notion, this was rcallv a p&> 
lii.al artihcf, with a view to conceal their pre<^e«wwtf 
wiMloin. With the jealou.ty of a (>etty state thrx arifip'fd 
to confine their rtinowncd sagacity within ihemserves, aad 
under their military to hide iheir contemplative chsracicr! 
The philosopher a^^iires those who in other citi 
they hconiaedf merely by imitating the sev«rs mwKi 
and the oii,«T warlike manners of the 
that they wen? grossly df'ceived : and thtia 
«rnhes the sort of wiwlom which this singular 
tised. 

'If any one wi^hc^ lo r^nv<*rse with ihe MaasHlrf 
the Laf cdvmoniaiis, he wi!i at first find him lor tha 
fiart, ap[<Brciiily, de>:pir,iblr in rr in ve rsalion ; 
ward^, wli»»ri n propi-r f»pri<<rfii!»rv nre«<>nts 
•«Hme mi-an p'-rson. likf a niiUfut jttnilnVrr uili 
Unce worthy of att'-nli'in »hfjrt nnd rontortrd; solhMk 
who ri.nv«Tses with him wi'l appear to bo in no 
superi'tr to a boy ! Tlia' to lnnmi*e. therefore, 
much more in philosophiMog than in the love of 
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by fome of the pment age, and was known- 

*^ ihm aocienls, they being pereuadeti that the abihty uf 

~~*^^kHng tueh saUenres as lbe»e is the pruvinco of a man 

^'NMfectly learned. The seven sages were emulatorji, lo- 

^ 'tf», and discipios of the Ijutdtemonian truditiun. Their 

^^^nKlom wan a ihiii<; of this kind ; viz., short ttntencc* vt- 

^^ jrwl hy taeht ami worthy to be remembered. These men, 

'*jnemblin); logciher, cuii:j!ccrutcd lu Apullo the fiPbl fruits 

* 'if iheir wisdom ; wniinir in the tcniph'. of Api>llu, at Dfl- 
^^'ihi, those sentences whirh are celebrated by all men, %'iz., 
^'^fTnow Thytdj! and iVo.'Ai/i^ too much ! But on what ar- 
-^3oanl do L nientiun the^c thin::*' / — 'o show that the mode 
^^^ phUotoplty among the ancients wat a certain laconic dic' 

The ' laconisms ' of the liaccdxmonians evidently pnr- 

-^ took of the proverbial style: they were, no doubt, Dtien 

■■^proverbs themselves. Ihe very instances whicii Plato 

^■iNipplies of this * laconising ' are two most venerable pr<^ 

vertis. 

„^ All this elevates the science of proverbs, and indicates 

"^ that these abridgments of knowledge convey great rvsulis 

<K with a parsimony of words prodigal of sense. They have, 

therefore, preserved many * a short sentence, not repealed 

by the people.* 

It is evident, however, that the earliest writings of every 

* people are marked by iheir most homely, or domestic pro- 

* verbs ; for these were more directly addressed to their 

* wants. Franklin, who may be considered as the founder 
' of a people, who were suddenly placed in a sta<:c of civil 
" aociety which as vet could afibrd no literature, discovered 

* the philosophical cast of his genius, when he filled his al- 
^' manacks with proverbs, by the ingenious contrivance of 

* framing them into a connected discourse, dcUvored by an 

* old man attending an auction. * These proverbs,' he tells 
" ua, * which contamed the wisdom of many ages and na- 
^'^ tioos, when their scattered counsels were brouglit tofl^ether, 

. made a great impression. They were reprinted m Bri- 

*^ tain, in a large sheet of paper, and stuck uu in houses ; 

^' and were twice translated in France, and distributed 

^ among their poor parishioners.' The same occurrence 

^ had happcnea with us ere we became a reading peo[>le. 

* ' Much later even than the reign of Elizabeth our ancestors 

^ had proverbs always before them, on every thing which 

* bad room for a piece of advice on it ; they had them 
^ painted in their ta|)estries, stamped on the most ordinary 

utensils, on the blades of their knives, the borders of their 
plates, t and *conn<^d them out of Goldsmith's rings.' The 
usurer, in Robert Green's 'Groat's worth of >\it,' com- 
pressed all his philosophy into the circle of his ring, hav- 
ing learnt sufficient Laim to understand the proverbial 
motto of ' Tu tibi cura !' The husband was reminded of 
his lordly authority when he only looked into his trencher, 
one of its learned aphorisms having descended to us^— 

* The calmest husl»nds make the stormyeat wives.' 

The English proverbs of the populace, most of which 
are still in circulation, were collected by old John Hey- 
wood.| They are arransed by Tusser for * the parlour-^ 
the guest'schamber— the hall— the table^essons,' &c. Not 
a small portion of our ancient proverbs were adapted to 
rural life, when our ancestors lived more than ourselves 
amidst the works of God, and less among those of men. 
At this time, one of our old statesmen, in commending the 
art of compressing a tedious discourse into a few signiticant 
phrases, suggested the use of proverbs in diplomatic inter- 
course, convinced of the great benefit which would result 
to the negotiators themselves, as well a* to others ! I givo 
a literary curiosity <^ this kind. A member of the House 
of Commons, in the reign of Elizabeth, made a speech 
entirely composed of the most homely proverbs. The 
subject was a bill against double-payments of book-debts. 
Knavish tradeamen were then in the habit of swelling out 
their booknlebtii with those who took credit, particularly 
to their youBfer euttomers. One of the members who 
began to qwak ' for very fear ithook,' and stood silent. 
The nervous orator was followttd by a blunt and true re- 

♦ Taylor*! Translatktn of PJHio'a Works, Vol. V, p. 38. 

t One oflbe (htit tenchers for such thuMc mundeU are called 
to the G«M. Mag., for 1793, p. 398, is rneravcd then', and iho 
iMcrlpdona of an encirs set given.— See also the HUjiplcmeiii to 
that volume, p. 1187. 

X Haywood's ' Dialoeue, conieynin^eihe Number in EfTecie 
of all tne Proverbs In ihe English Tunjre, 1561.' There are 
men edkions of this Hule volume than W barton has noticed. 
There It some humour in his narrative, but his metre and his 
nbaklTy are heavy taxes on our curiosity. 



preseniative of the famed governor of Baritana, deliver* 
mg himself ilius — * It is now my chance to speak some- 
thing, and that without humming ur hawing. I tliink thit 
law IS ii i^ood law. Even reckoning makes long friends. 
As far goes the penny as the pinny's nia&ter. ViffiiatUibuM 
non dormientibiu jura siJjveniunl. Pay tlie reckoning over- 
nt^jlit, and you shall not be troubled in the morning. If 
ready nuiiuy be nienaura puUiraf let every one cut his 
coat according to his cloth. When his old buit is in the 
wane, let him btay till that his money brmg a new suit in 
the increase.** 

Another instance of the use of proverbs among our 
siatci<nu-n occurs in a nlanu^cript letter of Sir Dudley 
Carltcin, written in 1632 on the impeachment of Lord Mici- 
dlesex, ^ho, he says, is ' this day to plead his own cause 
in the exchequer-chamber, about an account of fourscore 
thousand pounds laid to liis charge. How his lordships 
sped 1 know not, but do rrmember well the French pro- 
verb, Qui mange de Coye du Roy chicra une plume quar^ 
ante una apre*. ' Who eats of the king's gootie, will void 
a feather forty years afler !' 

This was the era of proverbs with us ; for then tliey 
were spoktn by all ranks of society. The free use of in- 
viul proverbs got them into disrepute ; and as the abuse of 
a thing raises a just opposition toils practice, a slender wit 
afl'eciing * a croRs humour,' published a little volume of 
' Cro>sing of Proverbs, Cross-answers, and Cross*hu- 
inotirs.' lie pretendb to contradict the most popular 
ones ; but he has not always the genius to strike at amu«- 
111:* paradoxes.! 

Proverbs were long the favourites of our neighbours : n 
the splendid and refined court of Louis XIV,lhey gave rise 
to an odd invention. They plotted comedies and even 
fantastical ballets, from tlieir subjects. In these Curiosi- 
ties of Literature 1 cannot pass by tiuuh eccentric invcuiiona 
unnoticed. 

A Comedy of proverb is described by the Duke do la 
Valliere, which was performed in 1634, with prodigious 
success. He considers that this comedy ought to be 
ranked among farces ; but it is gay, well-written, and cu- 
rious for containing the best proverbs, which are happily 
introduced in the dialogue. 

A more extraordinary attempt was A Ballet ofproverba. 
Before the opera was establiahed in France, the ancient 
ballets formed the chief amusement of^lhe court, and 
Louis XIV himself joined with the peifiormers. The 
singular attempt of forming a pantomimical dance out of 
proverbs is quite French ; we have a < ballet des prover- 
Des. danc^ par le Roi, in 1654.' At every proverb the 
i^rene changed, and adapted itself to the subject. I shall 
jjive two or three of tho entricB that we may form some no- 
t i>M of these eapriodoi. 
The proverb was 

Tel menace qui a grand pewr, 
' Ho threatens who is afraid 1' 

The scene was composed of swaggering scaramouchea and 
some hcmest cits, who at length beat them off. 
At another entr^ the proverb was 

Uoccation fait le larron. 

' Opportuniiy makes the thief.' 

Opportunity was acted by le Sieiir Beaubrun, but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the real could personifv the abstract 
personage. The thieves were tho Duke J'Amvillo and 
Monsieur de la Chesnaye. 

Another entree was the proverb of 

Ce fpti tricnt de lajiute $^fn va au tambeur, 

* What comes by the pipe goes by the tabor.' 

A loose dissipated officer was performed by la Sieu' 
I'AoKlois ; the pipe by St Aignan, and the teUwr by le Sieu' 
le Comtc ! In this mariner every proverb was'spo^Mn in 

* Townshend's Historiral Collertions, p. 283. 
f Ii WHS puh)ii<hed in 1616 : the writer only catches at some 
verbal cxpre;<siotis— at^ for iniFtanee, 
The vulvar proverb runs, ' The mere the merrier.' 
The cross — * Nu ::o I oise hand is enough in a pnrse !* 
The proverb. ' It i:i a ^rent way to the txittom oi the uea.' 
The cro««, — ' N<»t «jo I it isi Inn n Mone's cart.' 
The pntviTh, * The pride of the rich mokes the labours of the 

jHinr.' 
The croris.— * Not no ! the labours of the poor make the pride 

of the rirb.' 
The proverb. * He runs far who never turtis.* 
The crosi«,— * Not so ; he may break his neck in. v ^Iboiv 

course.'' 
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odioiit the wbola eomecird by dialogue : uore rauit hbve 
depeivled on the acta than the poet.* 

The French lung retained this fondness for proverbs ; 
for they stili have dramatic compositions entitled proverbetf 
on a more refined plan. Their invention is so recent, that 
the terra is not m their great dictionary of Trevoiix. 
These proverbet are dramas of a single act, invented by 
Mannontel, who possessed a peculiar vein of humour, but 
who designed them only for private theatricals. Each 
proverb furnished a subject for a ft- w scenes, and created 
a situation powerfully comic : it is a dramatic amusement 
which diHTS not appear to have rr ached m, but one which 
the celebrated Catharine of Ku:ssia delig^ed to compose 
for her own societv. 

Ainonz the middle dames of societr to this day, we 
may observe that certain family proverbs are traditionally 
preiiervod : the favourite saying uf a father is repeated by 
the sons : and fre<]n>-ntly the conduct of a whole genera- 
tion has bfreii intluencedby such domestic pmrerbs. Thia 
mav be perceive«1 in many of the mottos of our dd nobility, 
which sef m to havi^ orismated in some habitual proverb of 
the fouiidpr of the family. In a^i^s when proverbs were 
most prevalent, such pi:hy sentences would admirably serve 
in the ordinary business of life, and load on to de'cision, 
even in its greater exigencies. Orators, by some lucky 
proverb, without wearying their auditors, would bring ciki- 
viction home to their bosoms : and great characters would 
appeal to a proverb, or deliver that, which, in lime, bv its 
aptitudf*. became one. When Nero was reproacheJ for 
the ardour with which he eave himself un to the studv of 
music, he replied to his censurers by the CiJreek proverb, 

• An artist lives every where.* The emperor answered 
in the spirit of Rousseau's system, that evfry child should 
be taught some trade. When Ct^^iar. after anxious de- 
liberatiiMi. decided on the passage of the Rubiron (which 
very event has given rise to a proverb,) rousing himself 
with a start of courage, he committf^l himsrlf lo'Fortnne, 
with that proverbial expression on his lips, used by game- 
sters in desperate play : having pas.<cd the Rubicon, he 
exclaimed * The die' is cast I' Tfie answer of Paiilus 
.Emiiiiis to the relations of his wife, who had remonstrated 
wiih him on his determination to separate himself from 
her asninst whom no fault could be a;ii';;ed, has become 
one of our most familiar proverbs. TitM hero acknow- 
ledged the excellencies of his lady ; but, requestine them 
to look on his shoe, which apfieared to be well made, he 
observed, * None of you know where the shoe pinches V 
He either used a proverbial phrase, or by its aptness it 
has become one of the must popular. 

There are, indeed, proverbs connected with the charac- 
ters of eminent men; they were either their favourite 
ones, or have originated with (hemseUes : such a collec- 
tion would form an historical curiosity. To ihe celebral»-d 
Bayard are the French indebted for a military proverb, 
which some of them still repeat. Ce fpte le ganUUt eaene 
U t^^irin le moner, * What the gauntlet gets, the gorget 
consumes.' That reflecting soldier well calculated the 
pnttits of a military life, which couviimej:. in the piimp and 
waste which are necessary for its inaintiMiance. the slen- 
der pay it receives, and «'ven what its ra:»ai*i:y sonip'imeA 
acquires. The favourite proverb «»f Rra<mu> was fVtfi- 
na ienU ! * Hasten slowly !*t He wished i: to he inscribed 
wherever it could meet oiir eyet : •.« iiiib'.i ' builiiings, and 
4«i our rings and seals. One of nur fiwn statesmen used a 
f.ivoiirile sentence, which ha« enlarged our 8i<ick of na- 
tional proverbsi. Sir Annas Pawiet, when he perceived 
ton m'lch hurry in any bisin^'ss. was acngtom-d to say, 

• S'ay awh;le.'lo make an end the sooner.' Oliver Crom- 
well's coarse, but descriptive pnn'erb, conveys the con- 
tempt he fell fur somr of liis m^an and troublesome coad- 
jutors : ' Nits will be lico !' The Italians have a |»roverb, 
which has been occasionally applied to certain political 
personages :— 

Epli r queHo rhr Dh t'uole ; 
K «an fjuelh rhr />i> iwra .' 
* He IS what fi<»d p!ra«es : 
H«; siia.i be what Gml wills !* 

E'e ihi< was a nntvt^rb. it hsd ?ened as an embroidered 
niotti -in the mvs'ieal mantle ^'f <"'a«triirrio Ca^tracani. 
That nr.farv g* i; 'la. who ^oTjht tn revoln'iniii^e Italy, 

* I: 1 ■« '■-."^ ; !*■;_'-•»■*:■ '• t*^ ' tK-i' w'ir:»*;:.il atn'.i-»**nT.i h;m 
lnjen •.■••'\ :-v\v '.:•:.''■ -; ni •!• cri o. ii. I'.ic acuNj of Cha- 
rjwl« « i~ • J r'V" >'■' ni:"^ {'':«. 

t X>>A r • ]nir> '■:•'■= m-Ko of a noble fjmily. 



and aspired to its tovereigaKj, liwd kmg 
the wild romantic ambitiuo which pnwohed'tk 
confederate against him ; the njaCenoBi mbiis ki 
sumed entered into tJie proverbs of his 
Border proverb of the Uouglaees, * It wrre betkrai 
the lark sing than the moiue cheep,* wa« aim 
every border chief, to ext»re»s, as &ir Waher & 
serves, what the great Bruce had poinled oou 1 
woods and hills m their country were iheir ad 
warks, instead of the fortified placen. whicb ihc 
surpassed their neighbours in the arts of aaaHun 
defending. These illustrationa indicate one of shKiiM| 
of proverbs ; ihey have oAen reFulteii froa tW mm\ 
neous emotions or the profound rrflrcti«ina of 
ordinary individual, whose enereeiic capr«— iue 
by a faithful ear, never to perish ! 

The poets have been very busy with provwhi aiial 
languages of Europe : some appear to have W«a bp»: 
yoiirite lines of some ancient poem : eren in i 
times, many of the pointed verses of Boikraa aid P«| 
have become [MTOverbial. Many triTiai and lecef^j 
verbs bf ar the jingle uf alliteratioo or rhyow, etaa i-l 
sisted their circulation, and were pirobably alnKk^ej 
tempore ; a manner which Swift firacciaedi, wm se i [ 
reaay coiner of such rhyming and IwlicroiHi proverbs: »: 
lighting to startle a cciflector by his facetioisi or swiff i 
hiimuui', in the shape of an * od saying and tme.' 5« r 
of these rhyming proverbs are, however, tcffsc asi •■ '. 
gant : we have 

* Little strokes 
Fill great oaks.* 

The Italian — 

Chi duo lepri cacao, 
Uno perde^ e C aitro loana. 
' 'Who htmu two hares, k>ses one and laayea the oAa: 

The haughty Spaniard — 

El dor es Aoiwr, 
Y d pedir dolor, 

* To ghre if honour, to ask is frief." 

And the French — 

Ami de ttMe 
Est variable. 

* The friend of the table 
Is very variable.' 

The composers of these short proverbs wera a s^s^ 
rous race of poets, who, prohaUy, amonc the dreaai s' 
their immortality never suspected that thev were is ^ 
scend to posterity, themselves and their works uakaw i. 
while their extempore thoughts wouM be repeated by tbes 
own nation. 

Proverbs were at length consigned to the penpls. wks 
books were addressed to scholars : but the people dii art 
firul themselves so destitute of practical wisdoai, by pr»- 
serving their national proverbs, as some of those dsprc 
students who had ceased to repeat them. The eafioai 
humours uf mankind, in the mutability of huaiaB afis*. 
had given birth to every species : and men were wise, or 
merry, or satirical, and mourned or Vejoioed in p i H se i fc i. 
Nations held an universal intercourse of proverbs, froa 
the eastern to the western world : for we dis c over aasof 
those which appear strictly natioaal many which are com- 
mon to them all. Of our own familiar ones sereral nay 
be tracked among the mows of the Latins and tke 
Greeks, and have sometimes been drawn frmn ' Toe 
Mines of the East :' like decayed families which re«a« 
in obscurity, they may boast of a high lineal desml 
whenever they recover their lost title-deeds. The vslfar 
proverb, ' To carry coals to Newcastle.' local and lA^ 
matic as it appears, however, has been borrowed and a^ 
nlieil by ourselves : it may be foimd among the F 
in the * Bu<tan' of Sadi we have Infers piper m 
tan : * To carry pepper to Hindostan :' amon£ the 
brews, * To carry oil to a city of Ohvea :* a similar pr^ 
verb occurs in Greek : and in Galiantfs ' Maxima ef dw 
East' wir may discover how manv of the most 
proverbs among ii:<. as wt:ll as some of Joe MiUcT*a 
an* of orieij'al oriijin 

The f'-js'^mbraorf uf rertain pr<iverli« in diffi^renf 
mn<t. howi-v^r. be oOfh ?*f'ii-i» 'ci ili»* identiiT of 
na'iire ; •^imi'a*' s'tua'mnu arnil »inu'ar (»ht****ts hire 
tKNiabiy made men iliink and act and express 
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mBke. AW n&lions are parallels of each other ! Hence ' 
«U panemioeraphcrs, or cotiectors of proverbs, complain 
of tne diffictul^ of separating their own national proverbs 
from those which had crept into the language Trom others, 
particularly when nations have held much mtercuurse t<^ 
fether. We have a copious collection of Scottish pro- 
verbs by Kelly, but this learned man was mortified at dis- 
covering that many which he had long believed to have 
been genuine Scotush were not only English, but French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, and Greek ones; many of his 
Scottish proverUi are almost literally expressed among 
the fragments of remote antiquity. It would have sur- 
prised nim further had he been aware that his Greek ori- 
i|inals were themselves but copies, and might have been 
ound in D'Herbelot, Erpenius, and Golius, and in many 
Asiatic works, which have been more recently introduced 
to the enlarged knowledge of the European student, who 
formerly fotmd his most extended researches limited by 
Hellenistic lore. 

Perhaps it was owing to an accidental circumstance that 
the proverbs of the European nations have been preserved 
in the permanent form of volumes. Erasmus is usually 
-considered as the first modern collector, but he appears to 
have been preceded by Polydore Vergil, who bitterly re- 
i)roaches Erasmus with envy and plagiarism, fur passing 
oy his coUectioo without even a poor compliment fur the 
inventor! Polydore was a vain, superficial writer, who 
prided himself in leading the way on more topics than the 

firesent. Erasmus, with his usual pleasantry, provoking- 
y excuses himself, by acknowledging that he had forgotten 
his friend's book ! Few sympathize with the quarrels o£ 
authors ; and since Erasmus has written a far better book 
than Polydore Vergil's, the original * Adagia^ is left only 
to be oimmemorat^ in literary history as one of its curi- 
oaities.* 

The ' Adagia' of Erasmus contains a collection of about 
five thousand proverbs, gradually gathered from a constant 
study of the ancients. Erasmus, blest with the genius 
which could enliven a folio, delighted himself and all Eu. 
rope by the continued accessions he made to a volume 
which even now may be the companion of literary men for 
a winter day's fire>side. The successful example of Eras- 
mus commanded the imitation of the learned in Europe, 
and drew their attention to their own national proverbs. 
Some oX the most learned men, and some not sufficiently 
■o, were now occupied in this new study.j 

* At the Roval Institution there is a fine copy of Polydore 
Vergil's * Adsffia,' with his other work, curious in its day, De 
Invi>ntoribus Rerum. printcKl by Froheniiia, in 1521. The 
wood-cuts of this edition seem to be execute«1 with inhnitable 
delicacy, resembling a penciling which Rophael might have 
envietl. 

t In Spnin, Fernandez Nunes, a Greek professor, and the 
Marquis of Santellana. a grardee, published cnllectiuns of 
their Refrans, or Provurbs, a term derived a referendo. because 
It Is often repeated. The * Refrane* o Proverbios CaMtellanos,* 
par Cflpsar Oudin, 1624, translated into French, is a valuable 
mmpilaiion. In Cervantes and Quevedo, the best practical 
illiutrators, they are sown with no iiparinr hand. There is an 
ample collection of Italian provertw, by Florio, who was an 
Rnelishman, of Italian origin, and who published * II Glanlino 
di Ricreatione^ at London, so early as in 15f>l, exceeding ««lx 
chnumnd poTerbs : but thev are unexplaineti, ami iiro often 
obscure. Another Italian In fcngland, Torriano, in 1W1», piib- 
lished an interesting collection in the diminutive form of a 
twenty.fours. It was subMquent to these puhlicaikin^ in En- 
gland, that in Italy Anirelus Monosini, in 1604, publiaheii his 
collertion ; and Julius Varint, in 1642, produced his Sruoladel 
Vulffo. In France, Oudin, after others had preceded Iiim, 
pub!i«hed a collection or French proverbe, under the title of 
rurio»iifsTran9t>iiie8. Fleury de Bellinsr^n's Explirntion dc 
Prnverhrs Francois, on conip«rlne it with Lcs Illurtres Pro- 
vertw Hii(t(Tr{quei, a nuheequent pidilication, I diwovereil to be 
the same work. Ti Is the firM BUempt to rentier the Kiuly of 
proverbs somewhat amusinc. The plan consipia ofn dialoene 
between a philosopher and a Saiicho Pnnza, who blurts out 
his prorertei wkh more driieht than underrtondinc. The 
philosopher takes that opportunity of explaiiiinir them by the 
ereniaiii which they originated, which, howorr, are not nl- 
ways tn \\e depended on". A work ol hich nirrii on French 
pn)verte Is the unfinished one of the Al»»)6 Tuet, wnsihli' iind 
learned. A rollection of Danish proverbs, accompanied l»y a 
French translation, was primed at (^iponhaecn. in a qunrto 
volume, 17«l. Eiigiainl may b<w«ofnoiiifi'ri<ir iwrTinioL'ia- 

Shers. Theernveand imliciouB nnmdcn, the rclicious Iler- | 
pn. the entertainins Howel, the facetions Fuller, and the la- . 
Nifiouit Rhv, with others, have prcivrved our nnilona! eaying*. 1 
The ftcoctish ha'e been larirelv collected and explain-d by j 
die leaned Kelly. An excellent anonymous collection, not un- ■ 



The interest we may derive from tfafl ttudy of proverb* 
is not confined to their universal trutba, nor to the^r poign- 
ant pleasantry ; a philosophical mind will discover in pro- 
verbs a great variety of the most curious knowledge. The 
manners of a people are painted after life in their domestic 
proverbs ; ana it would not be advancing too much to aii- 
sert, that the genius of the ago might be often detected in 
its prevalent ones. The learned Sclden tells us, that the 
proverbs of several nations were much studied by Bishop 
Andrews ; the reason assigned was, because < by (hem he 
knew the minds of several nations, which,' said he, ' is a 
brave tiling, aa we count him wise who knows the minds 
and the insidei of men, which is done by knowing what is 
h^tiial to then.' Lord Bacon condensed a wide circuit 
of philosophical thought, when he observed that * the ge- 
ntm, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered by their 
provwba.' 

ProveriM peculiarly national, while they convey to us 
the modes of^thinking, will conseouently indicate the modes 
of actin|t among a people. The Romans had a proverbial 
expression for their last stake in play. Rem ad triariot ve- 
nisse, ' the reserve are engaged .*' a proverbial expression, 
from which the military habits of the people might be infer- 
red ; the triarii being their reserve. A proverb has pre- 
served a curious custom of ancient coxcombry which ori- 
ginally came from the Greeks. To men ^ effeminate 
manners in their dress, tliey applied the proverb of Unieo 
tiigituh Bcalpit eajnit. Scratching the head vrith a single 
finger was, it seems, done by the critically nice youths in 
Rome, that they might not discompose the economy of 
their hair. The Arab, whose unsettled existence makes 
him miserable and interested, says, * Vinegar given is bet- 
ter than honey bought.' Every thing of hi^h esteem with 
him who is so ofteii parched in the desert is described as 
milk — * How large his flow of milk !' is a proverbial expre»> 
sioo with the Arab, to distinguish the most copious elo- 
quence. To express a state of perfect repose, the Ara- 
bian proverb is, ' I throw the rein over my nack :' an allu- 
sion lo the loosening of the cords of the camels which are 
thrown over their backa when they are sent to pasture. 
We discover the rustic manners of our ancient Britons in 
the Cambrian proverbs ; many relate to tAe hedge, * The 
cleanly Briton is seen in the Aetf^e : the horse looks not on 
the hedge but the com : the bad husband's hedge is full of 
gaps.' The state of an agricultural people appears in such 
proverbs as, * You must not count your yearlings till May. 
day :' and their proverbial sentence for old age is, * An old 
man's end is to keep sheep !' Turn from the vagrant Arab 
and the affricuhural Briton to a nation existing in a high 
state of artificial civilization ; the Chinese proverbs fre- 
quently allude to magnificent buildings. Affecting a more 
solemn exterior than all other nations, a favourite proverii 
with them iw, ' A grave and majestic outside is, as it were, 
the palace of the soul.' Their notion of government is quite 
architectural. They say, < A sovereign may be compared 
to KhaU; his officers to the steps that lead to it ; the peo. 
pie to the ground on which they stand.' What shotilc we 
think of a people who had a proverb, that * He who give* 
blows is a master, he who gives none is a dog?* We 
should instantly decide on the mean and servile spirit of 
those who could repeat it ; and such we find to have been 
that of the Bengalese, to whom the degrading proverb be. 
Inngs, derived from the treatment they were used to receive 
from their Mogul rulers, who answered the cltims of their 
creditors by a vigorous application of the whip ! In some 
of the Hebrew proverbs we are struck by the frequent allu- 
sion? of that fugitive peoplr to their own history. The 
crut'l o|»pre!Ksion exercised by the ruling power, and the 
confidence in their hope of change in thedav of retribution, 
was delivered in this Hebrew proveri*— * When the tale of 
bricks is dmibled, Moses comes !' The fond idolatrv of 
their devotion lo their ceremonial law, and to every thing 
conrvected with their sublime Theocracy, in their mapnifi- 
cent Temple, in finely extiressed bv this proverb—' None 
evrr to<ik a stone out of the Temfile, but the dust did fly 
into his eyes.' The Hebrew proverb that * A fast (or ii 
dream, is a* fire for stubble,' which it kirwlles, could only 
have been invented by a people whope superstitions at* 

comn»on, in vnrinns Innmrpej". 1707 : the collector sad tratv. 
lator wuft 1)r J. Mnpletotl. It mwfi be acknowledged thst al- 
tlumt'h I '» nation exrcwls our nwn in rtcr'ine ^erw!, we rarely 
rivjil the delirncr, the wit. and »he felicity of expression of the 
Spaninh and Italian, and the poignancy of some of the ¥tKw^ 
proverbs 
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ttehed a holy mrttery to full and dr«aiiu. They iiiia- 
eined that a refigioua fast was propitious to a religious 
aream ; or to obtain the interpretation of one which had 
troubled tbeir ima^^ination. Pey!i.foneI, who long ffsided 
among the Turks, ubserre*, that theu* prjvt:rb:$ are full of 
sensot ingenuity, and ele{.rancc. the surest ledt of the intcl- 
lectuiJ abilities of any nation. He said tiiis to correct the 
volatile opinion of De Tott, who, to convey an idea of their 
stupid pride, quotes one of their favourite adages, of which 
the truth and candour are admirabie ; * Kiehes in tho In- 
dies, wit in Europe, and pomp among the Ottoman!*.' 

The Spaniards may ap(>cal to tiit'ir proverbs to show 
that they were a highliniiided and independent race. A 
Whiggiiih jealiHisy of th«> monarchical i>ower sitainped it- 
pelf on this ancient one, Va d rey fuuia no pue*ie, y no hoMia 
do qumt : * The kinj; goes as far as he is able, not as far as 
he desires.* It must have been at a later period, when 
the national genius became more subdued, and every Spa- 
niard dreaded to find under his own roof a spy or an in- 
former, that another pniverb arose, Cun el rty y la inqui' 
sidofi, chiton! * Wiin the king and the inquisition, hush !' 
The gravity and taciturnity of the nation have been ascribed 
to the eriects of this proverb. Their p4>puiar but sup- 
pressed fefiin::^ on taxation, and on a variety of dues ex- 
acted by tlieir clergy, were murmured in provf rbs— />o 
que no Una Chritto U€va el Jitco! ' What Chnst takfs 
uoi, the exchequer carries away !' Tney have a number 
of sarcas^lic provtrbs on the tenacious gripe of the * abad 
avaricnto,' the avaricious priesit, who, * having eaten the 
oiio otfered, claims the di^h !* A striking mixture of chi- 
valrtc habitc, domestic dcc<'ncy, and epicurean comfort, ap- 
pears in the Spanish pn«vt-rt>, Z^ mu^try la salsa a la 
mano de la ianca : ' The wife and the ^auce by the hand 
of the lance ;* to honour the uanie, and to have the sauce 
near. 

The Italian proverbs have tak^-n a tinge from their deep 
and politic genius, and their wisdom s«.-cms wholly concen- 
trated in their personal interests. I think every tenth pro- 
verb, in an Italian collection, is snmc cvnical or some nelf- 
ish maxim: a 'book of the world i'or'woridlings !' The 
Venetian proverb Pria Veneiiahi^ poi Chrisliane : ' FirKt 
Venetian, and then Chri^iiiaii V condenses the whole spirit 
of their ancient Republic into the smallest space possible. 
Their political pmverbs, n'> doubt, arojie from the extra- 
ordinary statu of a p'.'opie, sometimes dirtracted among 
republics, and somenmes st^rvile in pe;iy c<iurt<t. Tiie 
Italian savs, / popoli s'arnmarzano, ed i prenriui s'a^tbrae- 
etano: * The people murder uiie anuiiier, mid princ«rs em- 
brace one another.' Chi pnUtica co* gramii. Cultimo a ta- 
vola^ e*l primo a' strappoizi: *\\ho dandles afier the 
great is the last at table, and the tirst at biuw«.' Chi non 
aa adulare, non sa regnnTt : * Wno knows not to flatter, 
knows not to reign.' Chi serve in eorte mvore suV pasrliato : 

* Who serves at court die^i on straw.' Warv ciiniiing in 
domestic life is per(>eiua.iy imprcifscd. An Iiaiian proverb, 
which IS immortalized in our iaiigiiage. lur ii enters in'o the 
history of Milton, was that by whi<>ii tb«' ele^arit Wotioii 
counselled the young pnetic traveller to iiave — ll lito sci- 
olto. td I pentieri strctti, * An open cmintenaiice, but clo<e 
thoughts. In the same spirit, Chi ptirla Sf/nina, chi tart 
raccozlie: * The ta.ker sows, the si.enl reaps :* as well as. 
/otfi di mielet e ti maneieran le mosrhe ; * ^lake yourself 
all honev, and the tlies will deirour you.' There are some 
which (ii'fplay a deep knowledge of human nature: A 
iMcea ti vidi^ a Pisn ti conniAbi! * I saw yuu at Lucca, 1 
knew you at Pisa !' Guardati d'actto^ di ri 't dolc€ : * lie- 
ware of vinifgar made of sweet wme,' provoke not the rage 
of a patient man ! 

Among a people who had often witnessed their fine 
country devastated by petty warfare, their notion of the 
military charactr-r was not usually heroic. Jl s-Addto per 
fax male i ben pacnto : * The soldier is well paid lor do- 
ing mischief.' Soldato. ncpii, efuoco, pnsto si fun luoro: 

* A soldier, fire, and water, soon make room tor thi m- 
aelves.' But in a poetical people, endowed with great 
aen?ibility, their provcrb?i> would sometimes be tenJi-r airl 
fanciful. They paint the activity of frieiid>h:p, Chi ha 
Vamor net prtt't, ha to spronr a i tianrhi : » Who feels love 
in the breast, ff oN a spur in his limbf ;' or its genvrmis 
passion. Gli amid Irnmut la i»orta cm un Ji!o di raf natch: 

* Frit-nds tie their purse with a cobweb's thread.* They 
characterized the universal lover by an elegant proverb— 
Appirare il ^laio ad ofn'useio : * To hang vvt* ry door with 
May ;' alluding to the bough which m the nights of May 
Che country-people are accustomed to plant before the 



docir of their mistress. If we turn to the French, ve £> 
cuvertiiat the military <,-eiiius of France diciatid '.h* 
verb, ^lailic a maille sc fuit U haubtri^eon : * Lick b* a 
is made the coat i>f niaii ;' and 7\/ roup de lamfmtKin 
qu'un coup de laiict : *Tli" loni.uo ^irtKesi u-.-ryer 
th>.' luiice :' aT:d Cc yui vitrj tlu tatnltomr «Vn rttmrsf 14 
Jtutt' : What cimn-s bv iii»- labor ::inrs back wiui u-^-i^. 
P'lint darsint jmjU dt Suisse has bi o.'nif proierbca.. * 
strvrs an Kiii:>biirjh Keviewt-r; a STrikif.g ex^cfflRa 
which, Willie French or Ausiri.in coM pre^f^-ju'fi 
was justly used to characii*rize the iiiihKrral arri -fit 
policy of the car.'i-nal :tiid federal ;:<*vemiiientjs (<f Sv.jbv 
land, when it bc::an to di-tjeiierate frum itM mora, m:.-^ | 
ism. The ancient, perhaps tho exiimrt. spint cf £a«.aw 
men, was once e.xpnsscd by our proverb, * Better be 'M 
head of a dog liiaii the tad of a lion :* •'. e. the nrrt of a ) 
yeomanr\' rutiier than the last of the frentry. A fxe«» [ 
philosopfier might have discovered our own ancii-a: slL 
in arch* ry uiiiong our proverbs ; for none but true lox«i^ 
j lites could have surli a proverb a«, *■ I will either ouce i 
. sha'fl or a bolt of it!' ^i^jnilying. says the author of Ivaa^ 
[ a determination to make one use or other of the thing »>p 
{ ken of: the boit was the arrow peculiarlv fitted to :> 
; cross-bow, as that of the lt)ns-bow was called a »cc. 
Those in>tances sutTirieniiy demonstrate that the cila.*l^ 
terioiiccircunisiances and feelings of a people ared4ci*r> 
ed in thfir popular notions, and stamped vn their fsfluir 
proverbs. 

It is also evident that the peculiar, and often idioBUE, 
' humour of a {»eople is best preserved in their prov«rta 
I There is a shrewdness, nithoiigh deficient in delnracT. ■ 
; the Scotiish pnwerbs: they are idioinatic, facetious, nt 
' stnke home. Keilv. who has collected three thonsiai. 
j informs us. that, in 17*25. the Scotch were a ereat pruni^ 
j bial nation; tor that lew among the better sort wui 
■ verse any rouMderable time, but will confirm everv 
! tion and observation with a Scottish proverb. The _ 
lative Scotch of our own times have prubablv degeaerasirf 
in prudential lore, and deem themitelves much wiser tku 
their proverbs. They may reply by a Scotch provrrba 
I proverbs, made by a great man in Scot lanH, who. bavng 
given a splendid entertainment, was harsh! r Idid, dni 
* Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them ;* bai h» 
readily answered, ' Wise men make proverbs, and fedi 
reneat them I' 

j National humour, frripienily local and idiomatical,d«paii 
; on the arilikial habits of mankind, so opiioyice to oca 
. o:hor: but there is a iiaiurai vein, which the'ptipulace, ar 
j w.iys true to nature, {ireserve even among the gravcat bm^ 
I pie. The Arabian proverb, * The barber learns his ait at 
! the orphan's t'ace:* tho Chinese, * In a field of meioasds 
I not pull up your shoe ; under a plum-tree do not adjust voir 
, cap ;* — to impress caution in our conduct under cirrua- 

• stances t*f suspicion : — and the Hebrew one, *He that kalh 
: had one of his family hanged may not say to his neichbor, 
j han^ up this fi«h !* are aii instances of this sort of hiimoar. 
. Tiie Spaniards are a grave people, but no nation hu 
' equalled them in their peculiar humour. Theeeaiutof 
I Ci-rvantes partook largely of that of Ins country- ; that maa. 
I tie of gravity, which a:nio:it conceals under it a latent face- 

tiousii'-ss, and with which hehasimbueii his style and maiH 
I ner with such untrans'.aleable idiomatic raciness, ina« be 
. traced to the prnverhiai eriiitiiion of his nation. * To s'leai 
j a sheep, anil give away the trotters for Gcid's sake !' is Cer- 
j van; 10 naruru ! To one who is serking an nnftortuniiv to 
I iniarrel with anoth*-r. their proverb nins. Si quieres dar 
I p'llos a nt maimer pidtlr al *ol a heviTy * Hast thou a mind 
' to tniarrel wiin thy wii'v, bid her bring water to thee in the 

• biin->iiine !* — .i v« ry lair quarrel may be picked ui> aboal 
! the motes in the clearest water ! On the judges in Galiicia, 
' who, 'like our fornuT Justices of peace, ' for half a dozen 

ehickens wouM dispense with a dozen of penal statutes,* 
•A juezes Galicianos, con los pies en los manos ; * To 
the judges of Galiieia go with feet in haiiii :'adroll allusion 
' to a pri/senl of poultry. us:ia!!y held by the U-gs. To de- 
scr:l)e pirsons wiio live InjiU without visible means. Loi 
que rabriio« vi-irien. y eabnis no timen, dedonde kit 
vient-n ? ' They that aell kids and have no goals, how 
came they by tin m .'* Kl vino no trae bragas, 'Wine 
wears no iire-ch'-s :* ibr men in wine expose their most w^ 
crel thoughts. Vino di un orejo, • Wme of one ear? ■ 
go<)d wine : for at bad, shaking our heads, both our ears 
are vi'*ible ; but at good, the Spaniard, by a natural getlH 
culation lowering one side, shows a single ear. 
Proverbs abounding in sarcastic himwur, and 
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%miifif rverr people, are those which are jpoiiiied at rival 
oauatnee. 'Thev ripose tomn prevalent tolly, or ailudt to 
•ooii* (i»f racA wliich the natives have incurred. In France, 
th' BurfunduuM have a proverb Mitux vaut ban repa» que 
M hafMi ; * Belter a^ood dinner than a fine coat.' These 
fNjd people are sreai gormandizers, but shabby druHers; 
x^y Areciimfnonly vaid tu have * bowclii of ailk and velvet ;* 
••tat », all ibrir Milk and velvet goes 4ur their bowels ! Thus 
Pv.ardy » famous fur * hot heads ,* and the Norman for 
tBudUet sem dedUf * his saying and his unsaying !Mn Italy 
tih* iHimeroua rival cities pelt one another with proverbs : 
Cki ha9 /are am Tbsco nan amvien esar loscOf ' He who 
c*-ais wirh a Tuscan must not have his eyes shut.* A 
Tntfia ehi vi noser, mat vi n poaee^ * Whom Venice breeds, 
«M puorly feeds.'-— Among ourselves, hardly has a county 
escaped from some popular amp; even' Deighbouring 
tovas have their sarcasms, usually pickled in some unlucky 
r.rme. The egotism of man eagerly seizes on vihalever 
Krves to depreciate or to ridicule hu neighbour : nations 
r'Mvrrb each other; counties flout counties; obscure 
v:«ns sharpen their wits on towns as obscure as them- 
Kiv«*— the same evil pruiciple lurking in poor human na- 
!tf^, if It cannot always assume predominance, will mean- 
ly fratify itself by insult or contempt. 

There IS another source of national characteristics, fre- 
i;jrii'.:y producing atrange or whimsical combinations ; a 
ir^jie, from a very natural circumstance, have drawn 
tAnr proverbs from local objects, or from allusions to pe- 
rnv customs. The influence of manners and customs 
f^tf the ideas and language uf a people would form a sub- 
frtuf extensive and curious research. There is a Japa- 
iv« proverb, that * A fog cannot be dispelled with a fan !' 
Hai we not known the origin of this proverb, it wuuld be 
ei4snt thai It could onlv have occurred to a people who 
'4d euostanily before ifiem fogs and fans ; and the fact 
v^evt thai fogs are frequent on the coast of Japan ; and 
lui from the aee of five years both sexes of the Japanese 
carry fius. The Spaniards have an odd proverb to de- 
mbe those who teaze and vex a person before they do 
!• the very benefit which thev are about to confer— ^ct- 
■{ aiSKlly, hut speaking roughfy ; Moetnr primero la hor~ 
'a 7W r/ /nfw, * To show tiie gallows before they show 
'Xf town ;' a circumstance alluding to their small towns, 
•uch have a gallows placed on an eminence so that the 
|i..ims breaks on the eye of the traveller before he gets a 
>ir« of Ibc town itself. 

Tke Cheshire proverb on marriage, ' Better wed over 
t3p BiiaD than over the moor,' that is, at home or in its 
nnany ; muon alludes to tiie dung, &c, in the farm-yard, 
•tJe the road from Chester to London is over the moor- 
J»i u Staffordshire ; this local proverb is a curious in- 
■unce of provincial pride, perhaps of wisdiMn, to induce 
:te grntry of that county to form intermarriages ; to pro> 
rA^ their own anaent iamihes, and perpetuate ancient 
fc'.eiidsnips between them. 

Ib the Isle of Man a proverbial expression forciblv in- 
dicate* the object constantly occupying the minds of the 
■habitants. The two Deemsters or judges, when ap- 
praied to the chair of judgment, dcclate they will rertder 
j-j#tice between man and man * as ei]ually as tlie herring 
fcooe bes between the two sides :' an imago which could 
DtJC have oocurrcd to anv people unaccustomed to herrini*^ 
imt^rj. There is a Cornish proverb, * Those who will 
wt be ruled bv the rudder must be rult^ by the rock* — 
the strands o^ Cornwall, so often covered with wrecks, 
e«i.d not fail lo impress on the imaginations of its inhabi- 
tancs the two objects from whence they drew this salutarv 
pfT'verb. afamst obstinate wrong-heads. 

When Scotland, m the last century, felt its allegiance 
TB England doubtful, and when the F'rench sent an ezpe- 
dsv« to the land of cakes, a local proverb was revived, 
ie stkow the identity of interests which ad*ecled both na- 



* If 9kiddnw hath a cap 
Bcruflel woes full well of that.' 

are two hiirh hills, one in Scotland and one in 
1; so near, that what han|)«ns to the one will not 
be long era if reach the other. If a fo2 lodges on the one. 
isas sure to ram on the other ; the mutual sympathies of 
tfte two countries were hence deduced in a copious Hisser- 
tvioo. bv Oswald Dvke, on what was railed * The Union- 
Fowb.' which Isea/nrouerAs of our countrv, Fuller has 
ia Im • Worthioi/ and Ray ami Gruae have 



I was amused lately by a ouious financial rerelatioa 
which I found in an opposition paper, where it appears that 
' Ministers pretend to ui^e their load of taxes more por- 
table, by shitting the burden, or altering the pressure, with- 
out however, diminishing the weight ; according to the 
Italian proverb, Accomnuxlare le bisaccienella etrada^ * To 
fit the load on the journey ; — it is taken from a custom of 
the mule^rivers, who placing their packages at first but 
awkwardly on the backs of their poor beasts, and seeing 
them ready to sink, cry out, 'Never mind! we must m 
them better on the road !' 1 was gratified to diycover, by 
the present and some other modem instances, that the 
taste for proverbs was reviving, and that we were return- 
ing to those sober times, when the aptitude of a simple 
proverb would be preferred to the verbosity of poUiicianSi 
Tories, Whigs, or Radicals ! 

There are domestic proverbs which originate in inc^ 
dents known only to the natives of their provmce. Italian 
literature is particularly rich in these stores. The hvely 
proverbial taste of that vivacious people was transferred 
to their own authors ; and when these allusions were (^ 
scored by lime, learned Italians, in their zeal for their na^ 
lional hierature, and in their national love of story-telling, 
have written jn^ave commentaries even on ludicrous, but 
popular tales, in which the proverbs are said to have ori- 
ginated. They resemble the old facetious conttay whose 
simplicity and humour still live in the pages oif Bo^ 
caccio, and arc not forgotten in those of^the Queen of 
Navarre. 

The Italians apply a proverb to a person who while he 
is beaten, takes the bluw^s quietly :— 

Per beaio rh* clle non furon prsche ! 
*■ Luckily they were not jjcachus !' 
And to threaten to cive a man— 

UiiA ]H.-sca in uii occhio, 
* A peuch in the eye,' 

means to give him a thrashing. This proverb, it is said* 
originated in ilie close of a certain droll adventure. The 
community of the Castle Poggibonsi, probably from some 
iocular tenure observed on St Bernard's day, pay a tri- 
bute of ;ieaclies to the court of Tuscany, which are usu- 
ally shared among the ladies in wailing, and the pages of 
tlie court. It happened one season, in a great scarcity of 
peaches, that the cood p^'ople at Poggibonsi. finding tnem 
rather dear, sent, instead of the customary tribute, a quan- 
tity of fine juicy fics, which was so much disapproved of 
by the pages, tnal as soon as they gut hold of them, they 
liesan ni rage to empty the ba^liets on the heads of the 
ambassadors of the Po^gibonsi, who, in attempting to fly 
as well as they could from the pulpy shower, half-blindecl, 
and recollecting that peaches would have had stones in 
them, cried out — 

Per b»'ato ch' elle non furun pesche ! 
Lifkily they wer*» not peuchos I 

Fart le ecalte di SanC Amhrogw ; < To mount the stairs 
of Saint Ainbro:<e,' a proverb allusive to the business of 
the school of scandal. Varchi explains it by a circum- 
stance so comnum m provincial cities. On summer eve- 
nings, for fresh air and go«sip, the lounsers met on the 
ste(»5 and landing places of the church of St Ambrose; 
whatever left the party, ' they read in his book,' as our 
rommentaior express^^i it ; anil not a leaf was passed over! 
All liked to join a parly so well informed of one another's 
concents, and every one tried to be the very last to quit it, 
— not to leave his churacti-r brhind !' It became a pro- 
verbial iihra'ie with those who left a company, and were 
too teiuier of thnr harks, to request thev would not 'mount 
the stairs of St Ambrose.* Jonson has well described 
such a company : 

* Y'ou are w) truly iV'urVl, but not bt loved 
Oiu* ol' another, a« no one dart* x bn nk 
C'tnip.iny from the re»t, lest they shoiild fall 
Upon him alMent.* 

There are legends and histories which belong lo pro- 
verbs ; and some of the most ancient reier to incidents 
which have not always been coniineinoratrd. Two 
CJreik pn^vorhs have arcidrniallv b«»»'n ixpbiiird by Pai>- 
sania-* : ' I If is a man ot'Tein'ilns !* tu iiesicnbe a nersun 
of unqiies:iMnahle vrraci y ; and * To rut with ihe Tene^ 
(ii.tn a\e;' lo cxnress an absolute ami irrrvoeable refusal. 
The first originated in a km:; of Teiifdo<, wiio decreed 
that there shmild always stand bi'hind the judfe a man 
holding an axe, readv to t* xtrcuie ju<(ti<'e on any one con- 
victed of falsehood. The other arot** from the same king, 
whose father having reached his island, to supfilicaie urn 
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protnib, ipplied Lo 1 perioD niimd by hii own Begl«I. 
Ths TkUi or>n cminiinl penon perpaluaiiid Ibn eijirBMioa 
which hs cvualLf fmploTsd on the occuion. One of Ihc 
Th»lran pnleni»rchi. in llio nudil of a oonmii! p»ni, r»- 

irino. Blthougt] prDflird by Qie courier lo open Lhem immo- 
(liaiely, he emilpd, end in gmiety leyinji Ihe letter under 

houre he htd loil, end beceiBB Ihn lutbor oT k pmrarb 

The philoaoihiul uTiquiry n»y oTien diicoTer how 
nuyi proierb commemorile* ui evonl which hu «»- 

emnt b Spuiiih hirtory ie preierved by i. proMtb. 
Ytwt^ar ^nienlo tueldat; ^ And revenge fiTehnnilred 

Kcnllainint Bui Iha proHFib ii hialoricel. Thn Spi- 
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rerd baitin, Ihe Spaniirda ai 



Tivod when they entirely 

ur la France, rcTiewing tha 

obier¥ev, (hax a. provrrb amonf the connion peopTe cmH 

which in ■ lioifle 4{B declined from nobility and wealth m 
Dowrli' int meiiaiieiii, r«'e riie In the proiferb, CeiU oni 

b:inii'r, and nne hund"-d veira a b*r«m> !■ The Iialian 
proverb, Cm f Euin^io «* diDrMn Airdini, ' Witi. the 
ir^pel we become hereiics/'-rellecti the pojicyof the 
nourl of Rome 1 and muil be diled at ihe time of the 

the Tulfar toiijnia enoiunter«l oiioh ui inTinciUa opnn. 
ri'inn. The Scotch prororh, fit Aal inimlnl On mautm 
gmlmMlUdil; thai ia, pii the fint of ii ! Themaidec 
ra that welMonwR beheadini eniine, rented by the 
I may b« applied 



I de* Medici. Macliia' 
the expelled nan rent Coinia ■ memce. in a prorrrb, /a 

gaUina eoiMva ! • The hen b brADdini !' >aij of dm aw- 
dilating ven|eince. The unduililed Cnmo lapted by 
uiolher, thai ' There wai no brooding out of iho aaal T 

1 give anejumple of peculiar intereat; for it ia p erpo 
luafDd by Daole, and ii coonaclod with the c ha f a ctw af 
Mil ion. 

When ihe rimiliea of the Anadei and Ihe Dbeni Ml 
their honour wounded in the affrntit the younjier BuondeU 
man te had put upon lhem. in hruakinj-off hia inalf^ wilh 
a ynunf lady of their faniily, by marrying amlher. a 
I council wAi held, and Ihe death of the youftf curaher w 
I proposed V the aole atooeoBni [or their injared hcmoiir, 
Biu the cooaeqiiFncoa which they aalicipaiHl, ud wbidh 
aflerwardi praiad » fald to Iha FlorMIiHa, kvf tm- 
I pended their deciaioo. At lsn|!lh Hoscha I aailimi aa^ 
' denly riain^. eiclaimedf io two proverha.^ThBl ihoaewbn 
! conaidflred every thingwoitid never CDDciodeoaBikirtUvf^ 
doling mlh an ancienl pniierbia] aayiag — csan/t^bi caa* 
ha! 't deed done haa an end [* Thia pronrb aeaW n* 
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Thii Italian pnnart 
deeply >n(aied in w 

and warned th^t it mijrni leminaie in ma orinoneaa, ne tr- 
aolvedly eoncluded bta work, ctclaiminr with rrf^al rnaf.- 
nanimity allhnuch the fatal prognoalicailnn had been ac- 
companied, eoaq/ftfla p^» Aa-' Did ihi< proverb alao id' 



when the ( 



ili^mnded fludualed betwesn dobbta 
Ihe Italian pronrb aaya 

LefmtU dtfitOrt ABrrigt. 
Tba (ruil of brother Alherigo. 
1 Ihe IbUowing paaaage of Daott, uMsrtMIha 




LITERATCRE. 

■ml or Ihn dinner Ihe boni blew to •nnouDcn thn | ,\etA hu oAcn bean urillen lo daat 
— but il viu ihc lixnal nt ihii duiinuUiing cdD' i ^fpionrbi could ihoai hid long ba 

•ti wen (nard Bleu, whe, nnhbg in, inmiolusd An iiuurniwnl^e difficullj •: 



i> Uitt of ronnuti ui ipi, ■ raiij, 
,i. Eichdiv- 



*ilh Ihou of innthrr jKOple. When ■ Ftmch- ^^Tered hi prnleceuor'i nude iniperiVci, tiui cun »•■ 

'ould IflluundcnivulUiU hr hu netlled nMlh hu I Juoned to meet Iha lune hie. The UTaniemenl of pn- 

n, ihi prof eib ii, /" m payd I«j mn ^n^/ut .- ' I , ,eibt hu biffled Ihe injenuiij of eTcry one of iheir coU 

■id ill Bf Enfluti.' ThiapniTerbmnniiedwhen ' [gclan. Our Riy, inrr tiin| premedilalion, h» chmn 

Oh Fnaeh kiny, wu 'iken pmnnrrby our Black I ^ ajiien lailb tba appearucg of u ilphabelKal order; 

L^ fnr muf French ^ortli ; uid Ihe Fiench peojile t^.' ii do alphkbe'l. Alter ten jcin' labour. Ihe loiij 

thiH perpKUialed the mihllrr glorj it our nation, ^u couM only arrange h» provnrbi by cumfnon-^eri 

■air own idea of il, bj making Ihe EngUtlt and Lheir —bj cotDplMe lenteDcu — b]rph>uei or torou of ipreciv 

■nijriBaTBauua lermi. Aniiibm relaiei. lo the tame tn pronrbial limilel — andioon. All Iheie vf puraued 

—Onltfaptal dtimu fVin^, f< Jan C'*ru> |n ilpbabelkil order, 'bj ibe finMeiieroT the moefnit- 

■ii.' -Now ihe Pope il become Frwich ud J»ue lenal •ord,"or,iriherebediore wordi'-eoMiiymofarui," 

lEailiih;' aprnrsrh which aroM when Ihn Pope, by that which uiuallv ■iiDd>rareinoai.' The moat pal iini 

fivu Rome, held hii courl al Aiignoo in France; ejaminer wiU uiually And that he wr— 

Im EDflith pnapenid ■ ' ' ' 

ihw hair Ihe kingdom, 
ig England il well kno* 



The Spaniah proTerb cc 



Contm.. 

Y pai eon hghlma '. 
• War wilh the world, 

And peace with Enghmd ? 
dWt thil pranrb wai «e of the rewha oT lheir me* 
Ue unadii, and waa oaiy coined after iheir coaiiciion 
I aplendid follx which ihej had commitled, I eannol 

[o Spain agajntr her potent rival and neighbour. Tht 

"l iiKl'al*Te'"^'1ho levelled En^luhman in 'their 
irjr, /n^u' Ilal'aitaU t ui diattio oicarmilii ; ' Thr 



a die Firal, Ihai land of the oT*|iui? 



QMd a higher rank in Ei 



""i 



rpoli« 



ana) prore^led our' nation—' The; airee like Ih< 
k«of LoDdon!' We were once beUerluned lor mei- 
^briatnaas^ and their piea; and jl nHiBthare been 

nr iQ Ihn pruverb Ha pin du fart cht i Jrnu iti naiats 
HtUhnTa : ' He haa more busmrae than Kngluti 
u al Chriilnaii.' Our pie-le>tuiE genlry weie notiii. 
, and Shakerpeirr'a (bbo wia uaually laid open in thf 

■ defournl alonceShiikHpeare and their paatiy. Some 



nmai letTe ihe ikiirul eiudant to the delicacy nT tte 

■a neglected atoreii of curioiia aniiiemrnt, and oTiieap 
^l inlo the wa)ri of nun, and to piunt out the bold and 
cealed Imlhi which are acalterrd ui theaecollectianB. 
ereieenu to be m Dccurrrnce in human aflair^ lo which 
lepmverbnty not br applied. All knowledie wa^ 
g apborijtical aod traditional, pithily conlractikc the 
nverira which wen? lo be iibtanilj comprehended, and 
ily reuined. WhUeTer be ihe reioluiieoary aiue of 
B, BBilar principle* ud like acruirencH are reiuminc 
na; and inliquily.whrnnerit it justly applicable toetrr 

own afe. A jwoleib will often 



igacity cC 
me cDlleclcr lo diacorer thai word whicb ii ' Ihe moM m*' 
teriti,' or 'thewordi equally raalerial.' We have lo 
iearch through all that mulliplicily oTdiiaioni, or canjia> 
ing-boiei, in which thii Jnggler of proTerba preianda M 

A nill inare Ibrmidable obiection againct t collaetiai of 
proeerbi, for the impaiieni reader, ii their unreadaUe- 

provefbe, Ibcir alippery nature reaiila all hope of retauung 
one in a hundred ; Ihe iiudi of proverb* oiuBt he a frequent 
recurrence lo a (raduil colleclien of favourite oon, which 

throw a perpetual fre»bneaa over Iheae ihorl and rimple 
telle ; every day may fumieh a new connnenlary ; and we 
may grow old, and find novelty in proveib* by their pei^ 
peiuJ applicaiioD. • 

There are, prrhape, about Iwrnly Ibouiand prorerbe 
amonfi Ihe nalion* d" Europe i many of Iheae have ipread 
in lheir comncn intercoiine; many are borrowed frainlh* 
ancient*, chiefly Ihe Greek*, who ibcmaelrei largely tnok 
frori the Eiflem naiiona. Our own proverba an loa 
often delicienl in Ibat eleiance and mgenuity which 
are oflcn found in the Spanish and Ihe Italian. Proverba 

of Mt in ihHe countriea, without any feeling of Tul|aiiiy 
being auocialed with them ; Ihey arc loo nunrniuB, too 
willy, and loo wiae, to eeaea lo pltaie by their potjnaney 
and Ihflb apiit'ide. I have heard them raU Irom ihe lip* 
of men of letter* and of ilalennen. Whm reemlly the 






Johna< 



rielefas 






L proluund llali 






the Lanaroni i.f Naple*. JHda nmtiiiliK, mita rannpu, 
mrtadaan..' >Ha)f.dTice,halfe(anple,ha1f money!* Tba 
remit confirmed th« iniih oT Ihe proverb, which, had it 
been known al Ihe lime, nighi hate quieted the hancal 
lean of a great part of the naiion. 

Proverba haie ceaaed In be ttudied, or rniptoyed in tvn- 
vertatim, aince Ihe line we hate drrived oii knowledge 
fron book*; bin in a phikwophical ap they apprir i^ offer 
infinite ■ubjeen for ipeculeme ciiiintilT ; nniiinaiing in 



rntoun nf life, Ihey ire nfltn 1 
I, Ihry drti^hl by lheir airy lai 

nr torn, and etn hy the eletann 

e leiMlcmeaa of iheir acntiment. They 

aire a deep inaight into tkmeiitic life, ami o| — '"" — '"■ " 

heart of man, in all the va 

pv-^a frequent review of proterb* ihould ei 

reading* t and althnufh Ihev trr no Innfer i 



platfiilne* ■ t 



ife. ami open for up Ihe 



if n 

of ThMighi ! 
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■HHiifhH lixt b-1 k. nir mcriiioin riicinauin iT '•>- 
DMivni.' Hrnu'if ii"I ]<riibiblv pturr lit onrlHfll'ii. VThr-ii' 
ciei lilt lant KtrJ nnninMri bj lU pwtiawilh dif- 

eruk oTdnoB:' ' Thi'n, ■ rR ■ liiile liiuiMcv aiul mrw 
•giiUT in Fhifttpf hit f rjumi, aakxif iht fbriunv mT an nfw 
ponai. Whik uir jianj ii voninl in uHCDianglini; ■ 






uilih 



rd oflh- ki 



nnloni ii Gw ■ cmWutv or iwu — » rt )»< binjieiKd ! 

Vau(«ai, wh^ pu>--i] hit Khairlifrin IbtfiulirMinirii. 
would no> (llcni thai the mjc vti to dclcimiM ihc ni«n- 
mfOfwonU; fifr. lavi he, k a ihe bu^mvf^of vwli to 
vnlun iKl- wnvt. Kani for a kinz whik ditcom ed in 

danD* a poMml nnlic. in iha a(uny uT a * tnDnmnn if 

criiK, cvnriocril ihai he ha* naile huiunif uod>-nt>ind. 

■RiMil* tmdi, iHit' inlf I i^iiH; nu* admit of (utuaK* of 
vii.iKWi.n. TnnxT iii' a wd. c*paU<< <if Aii kmb*. 
■nd Tou lavr (iTiy partin : Shmildtnae fricod'arprwa 

word, no liOErr rin^biE ihe lo^n of a piriT, wnohl lir in 
(britrtfuliiM in Ihc LNc-innuy. Sidt nwcv nwokin; nh'-n 
BiixlcniitT ofi 

to Ihinr noitua! afl>in<ihmmi, bnrh naniea ili'eiiTeT ihe 
now tUnj iTine indrr the bnn and chaff afin llw heated 
tfoaliua^ 'Plain and AriiDtlr probablj apred mdi 
batter (ban the nppoHle |ianin Iher rai^nl up iauilined ; 
Ibeir difiernxN- WB1 is the niann'r iif einnwiuii, ruber 
Iban m ibe jminti rii>cuf i-^. The Noui'naiiMi ard the 
wt..tL ^jj ijij KfM Kith their bnwb. nnd 



Kvcd brlteid. The remonl of a. maOunwidi 
•I n liiiiiiiiiKu n* over a wonle bod* of pbirinmi. 
r ii>ri n:M <h.' t'riltii'lr ihe itu/rjiiili,' aanC ftu 
t TrailJ d.t SoimImh: 'bv ihu ■m/.i oue. 

n nar^ a p'niiive idri m wBnilr, fnAi oknn hi 
kv reafunnin liave bieii earned on, noi onitai 
iviiciau, but evi'il hv )^'>nietrieiuu.' Tbe vwi 

riieri; rcaHH.uii and rca»>n harp betrn ofiesna 
I; > man mar hive m rnllr>* caparin lor rb^ 
ithout being liiuch iNllueneed by reaaon'. tad uhi»| 
mble, pcrnapH diffVn from both ! So Tblodwratua ^ 



<>.'Bi(banr> 
cu, w&skati* 



ailj empluTcd trrmi vhich had 

never been cotHprehendrd ; heBU iSe nwoi ckar 
ofHoiana ha»f bi'i^n impuied to fnunderv of lem. ' 

Here ' a^ainx Ian !' Thi^ir roundrr'iaaB John Arrr, 
(l.i!,™rrr.if I.uih-.r, who, nLiie he hrrrf, had kr^ Si 
la'j Wj— fX'U I'lplodinr, nhich thcv did ■>« .v 



It th.n 



Ii IhTni 



... . . ..- , UDd wb«C 

dannrd siniinit ihe lor <if Gad. To « hat ^f»^ — - 
if hi) >rci iHnhed thii mbaldOFlrine is kDowtiita"' 
real soiioH nf liiii Acrkida pmhibir nerrr will be ! In 
eoiHidered him ar a hiFml'ii dreamer in th«?lo(T.«^s 
conTiHed hn brad br Fallal ctnlroTeniFi arilh tbi ii' 
bolMufheiHi, wliolnt'iiwinn thi< rxrlT refornHT rti r- ; 
tbetl of rr<i(4iiil and itnaprDw. windi- and rrBftr!*.*! 
......_. -.„„.:__:.,_. .. - . 



tells u< 



i**fm *Jaw,' Arnro^i' 






■roHs . 



'r euni|irrli>'i>l their 



:h the 



n^imandniFnt* of Klnrr*. iihirh W "* I 

Hdrred Here abmnted bv the G-«pfl, brine denmi '■' I 
tiie Jem and not (or Ihe Chti«!ian». A^riro'a Sw.^' I 
tho wnnlt llir ' Law of God,' and ■ Ihnt Ihrrv bu ac 



ioinnl what the rpuii cf partv iiad pundered! 

l>u we Nallrr onruKrn iVl the I^suniehiei of the 
Nimmalin* and Ae ReaSiit* leimiiui'rri mith ibeae ac^d. 
jng fdnoliMn I Mnileni nnwBie. wei^htd uainn Ih* 

ab*nl-tr, miT nnlie Th>- "iVn irmih:!- r<r awhilr. bat il 
•K\i \iHrnt atrieshi" q-ni-r nf rri"hne»», and iiilfide 
uuoaa equip-n«-. We luid 'lirir i-^irr t:;!! Iiirkbi anKn^ 

RealMi ■jfV'-'^ eii^aimed ni l-'irtHi) fnrad, Sharon 



iln. nhet!, 



-■ I.fi>ni:r 



iTth:ii.- 



Locke. wIm ho* himielf m admirabir niticeil ihr ■ abuH 
ofworda.' bna brrn e'largnl iiiih nfini vane and indem 



bare confined lui philotnphir : thiK b* anme unbi^not 
eipreMhaa. sur |>rrat meiaphniciui hi> hevn nadr i 



been mi'Undrriiood.' Thtie rridentlr pm'ai:edapt 
■ cnnfiiiion of imnli' amoni them ! The grocr mifjrr 
Bad the .cnrr rfieatr of ilie iaBfeuiat* Bod the Jtm 
rhuK-ihrrhif' imdnratn^nabr Klurh nmumrr vf > 
di^ilied. ■ WhiMbrr al! men reeeind from G>>d mifivt 
ftrr fiir ihrir roBreoion T was an inquiry aonic uB^■r• 
nelaphjriml ihenln^ ret afloat i the Jeauit* arroAa 
Id Ihi'ir'irarldlv mtpn nf mnkiD; nirn'a conorienre' r«i. 
dlfinh-H] it ; bi'r t)ie Janpenivla iriaistrd, that thia tmflr^ 
tnvr wraild never be ijB'wijiu. iinleH acromuci^ ^ 
ep-nV cnm- 'Thm ihe mjffimf grap, vtlucb if si 

Inntiipbanrlr ciii'd the Jeaiiila. extililoi! over their a£iT> 
iwioa. "niia • mafinan of ■mrdi' Ihickenec!, tiD the ?»■ 
»iia inirudiired in thia i.<pimarhf with xhr JanaeDim. ca- 
pal buU^. roTil edirif, and a trcmeni of drKpnont! lS« 
Jahiraial*, in dnpair, a|>pea1ed te nnraelr* and prodifin. 
whieh Ih^y (oi up for piihUe repreaeniaiian ; Iwi. itav 
a'l. Inihtir Pa*n1,wboar inmonil itUtv the Jpmiitn- 






_. a Ibe'iranntBhiliivor nnraldir 

m the eB|::e*n oTAr iaiellertiial Sfi" 



aoi conjiiehead the aame idea*; U* Ncwion wrote 
Lophe. 'I bee voiir panlon for trprrvealiiiE that r 
Mruek at the roni nf imiraUtv hi a nnarip^e laid don 
vmir hx k '.f I.l"!*— ^ni ihjt I i<vk v.ni ti a IIoMnat 
The nilf«r-ib-e of nninisn between l^vke and Reid la 
eomeqiit-flre of an anibi^tf m tbe word jTrnrijitr, ai r 

•Ti:mer-fHi« of Enl'ind. I, -IH. 

t We owe (hia eur! ">' ii-ru^^i'hel liter In iho iril ^ 
eara of Pr...*a*<r D"?-:^ Si'wirt.'n hiieifdVni Di>»T 



o the Sorbnnne. were atiuek oul ol 
Cnne «t11*)* iafit on «i« mol a 
Reeipiii loga le* e)|<lni< d'aicniir. 

riitr lam de Clireiirna, Matijrt* il'uoe dijxbunfua 
Whether the 9on waaainilnrlo the inbnaiKctfb 



LITERATURE. 






!«Ming one Mother iDpircn.' Thomil 
* twe« Abebid and Salnl Bemird, -hen It 



I inMmuiuMr Ingnmtrhy! al Ihr council cT Bule, Tor Itic 

trrUitcoCaiulitbnrd ir<>rili,rtiirij lo delerniine iht >i|wi- 
ficaiion oCiIk ftriidn from, ty, bul,aiu{ate]ii, »hlch it 
•nmi ware perpfUiillv occaiioninj fresh dispiitei among 
(heUiOHlei and ihe t^ohcniiaii). Had Jerome of Prigus 
hiwmi, like our Shak^'prorF, ihe nnue of an if, or 
Bjrrved wiih Hobbea, ihar hv should not Iievo bepn lopui- 
Ine in Ihe use of Ihe Terb ■■— he mirhl haTO been iparH 
from Ihe Saniea. The philoiopher of Mslmabiiiy haade- 
cllrtd, Ihai ■ PerhaiH Juitgintnt waa nothing elK but the 
eompoMtiun or joining of fuw namtrnf iMngi, or moda. by 

titHj Frred the church from ihli ' cnn^ion oTwordii.' Ilia 
boinn*. nil one oseuion. (tandin; m equal terror of the 
ccled the Jeauiti, andoflhe 
lined Ihe eau.e of the Domini- 

- - , , .rhere a cnma or ■ full stop 

placed It Ihe bcKJnnini! orihe fihI purported that bin hall' 

when Ihe riTaJ partiei de.pitrhpd dcpvlalinoa to Iho'court 
oTRons to plead for ilir pi^ririd, or advnraie Ihe comma; 

lualrd copy to Ihe |iirtieii; nor wai It hia fiuilt, bnl ihnl of 
the apirit of parly, if ihr ra|K of Iho one Kiuld noLinlBidu 

In JBrtapnidrnrn much confiuioa ha* oecuTTcd in the 
am tt lite Xna Jtinhtt I yaiUMMcial union and human 
hiMliinpiH kre iDTulved id ihe prrciruin oT ihn nprmiinn. 
Whm Hi>nte«|iiieu lai-l down u ihe aclive principle d'a 
rrpablK rirliir, it iwennl lo inR'r ihat a republic was Ihe 
beat of eonnnwiiu. In Ihr drfrnro of thia Krral work 

tu, he onl;r meini pnliiieal tirlvr, the Inrn of the couiitrr. 
In politic*, wh.ll fvila have leaulled from abntracl Irma 
In which no idvas tri: aOiinl! Siich aa • ThA I^nnalitv of 
Man— Iho Soverri.nly or the Majraly of the Pcopf"— 
LnvalW— Rcforir— . nn Liberty herielf!— Public i>|nninn 
— Public iniiTc'l' — and oihcr alMiiacl notions, which h»e 

ideal, as mundi.haie been u»d an watrhwordu : Ihe com. 
baianta irill be uaually found nill ihe to fight Iw worda In 

■iinification. Thin ii admitably lourhcd i*i hv Locke, In 
hiM chapter of ■ Abuin of Worda.' • Wiadnm, Glorr, 

mwiili ; bill if a great many of lhi<iir> who iiw Ihim ahould 
be Kktd what ihey mcnn by iIkhi. Ihcj would he at a 



irrilale Iho feeluiga of Ihe populace, by u 
' Ihe king can never do nvrooi I' In the lim 
., ' 11 la euiioui,' aayi Lord Ruaael, • to ret 



ctiveen king and people.' 



thiHich ihcy ha»e Irameil ihoae aoiindi, and hate ihmi 
rrndy a) ihelr tonfiio'a end, yet there are nn dotermiiMd 
iJnH laid up m iheir minda which are to be eiprened to 
uiticra by them.' 

pented in tbr HniKe of CommiHi.'', brcauae ho wu not 
an elcrlor, he waa Inid ihat a verv small i«rt of the people 
of F.ncland were elecion. A> ihi-y could nM call Ihia an 

called ii a rinual one II impnwd m ihe Eniliih nalinn, 
who culd not ohji-rt Iha' nihen ahniild br laicd rather 
than IhFmaelvpii ; biil with ihe Americans il waa ■ auphiam ! 
And I hia virlHal repreacnlation inalraH o' an arOinloar. 
terniinaird hi «ir reparaiinn; 'which,' pavi Mr Flood, 
■at Iho lime appearwi I'l have awept awav mmtof our 
flnrr and our lemiory ; fnrlj Ihouaand live*, and one hun- 

That fata) eipreaainn whirh Roiineau had inlmhicrd, 
I.'RfBlIt^ del hommra, which finallv involvrd the hapni- 
nua of ■ whole proplei I'n.l he liiccl. hr> had probably 

havp refeirrd in hn niiiid to p^liiiral I'liiatiii-. bill not an 
jf pnmiFawiHi. of proprnv. of auihoritv. deatrvr- 

,' and ' Re. 



n of aoeial order aad nf nn 



rivLVr 


ople would neceia 
power from them 


arily d 


cide thai 'kinpde- 


t""d^from 


'right diTinc,'— » 'confuiion of wonJi," do. 








d boih only relalivelr 


true. When we li.ten >o 




nlly to aa4 ahalraM 




Ihe majetly of Ih 


^I^P 


e'— Ihe aotereiintr of 


Iho people 


—whence the inf 




bal ' all power la de- 


oyedrron 


the people,' wee 






«^ri™ 


Jlfualon of wordl, 


T™ 


■clingallihepolitieai 


for Bovere 




e, 10 conduel, and w 


aeltio Ihe 


vaciUalioni and ou 


ickpai 


aiofigofihenwltituda. 


Public opioir>n npreaara 160 
in place, and public inler.^.! 


oftin 
those 


ho ideaa rf one party 
of another party «l^ 
atanee of ha-ui, th. 


Poliiical 


.',^h!^''i»!h!!L...^. 





opposite enda ; ' In Ihe lime of ihe Fiench Directory,' 
obiervei an Italian pliilogophcr of profound viewi in the 
revoluiion of Napld., iho dt-mocratic faction pronooncod 
that " Eiery act of a tyrannical forf inment ia in ii( otifia 
d"'"^'b ' ';'"P°*"'"" "''''^'' "' *"' "«'" •'"". "It«n- 
eable. The dwlHne of Ihe illef.lity of 4o"'a'"''™ "" 
rant wa* ptoclaiRied by Brulua and Cicero, in th. 



a peipelua 
vailed then 

otifuuiided right a 



who had favoured 

I Ihe ^pulaca ol 



■-aeTtini pcjitica, haa 

have found no difficulty in aolving doubia, and reconciling 
eontradidiona. Our own iiiatory.in rcioluiionarT limee, 
abnunde witb daiwernua eiamplea from alt pvlira ; of ape- 
GiDUB hyMheies iiir cnoipliance wiih the fovemment of Ihe 
daf,orthepaa>ionanfpiriiimaDI. Hen i. » in.ianoe 
in which the aubtile eonfuaer of wotdi, preltnded lo >ub- 

When the unhaptiv Chkrlei Iho Pirn plead'ed', That "o p w 
the bill of attaind'-r againal Ihe Eatl of Siralfurd waa 
apaintl hia conaciencc, thalretnarkableeharacterof bold- 
"."'. .■'" ™\'^'-'y- "■ Clarendon charaeleriin Williama, 
Archbiahop of lark, on thia argiineai of amuine* (a rim- 
pie word enuu^b.) denonatrated'thaiihtTe wera (neaerto 
o/'ronu-jflifF, public and pnvale I that hia paUie conaciencs 

man !' Such waa the ifnoinininua arEUraenI which derided 
Ihe falo of thai great Yiclin of alate '. It waa an impudent 
'confuHimofworda,' whenPrynne (in oidei toquietlbe 

the kiniil ubterred, that Uie aiatute of iSih Edward III, 
ran in th" aingulir number—' If a man aliall lery war 
aiiainai th king,' and, Ihen'Ibre, could noi be eilHidtd to 

wi-finil Sherlocii bltil wi'ib the apiri^Jf WiliiamB?'iiie 
ArrhWshop of York, whom we haw juM Jell. When 
aome did nol know how lo charge and diar^arge them. 



legal right ; one | 



prhad that ihrre were two con- 



n-bl bypoaseMinn; it«] aince all authority cornea frim 
Go.!, the people were obliged to Iranafrr their albgiuiee 
to him aaaking of Goil'a making; roihat he whnhad the 
providential right nereaBarily had ihe legal one! a yerr 



•adty fnn 



» of thoBi 



drd from hia irrliireabip, for awu^ng Ihat 'the pnaaeaeiDn 
of Ihe >o>l »»■ I nghi; by which prinei[df, any Ubk 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



r8igmii|{ over a coiintrvi whether by treachery, cnme, and 
umrpalKHi, was a legitimate •nvereign. For this coDve* 
MeM principie the lecturer was tn«l, and declared not 
gmliy — by persona who have latel;|r found ibeir advantage 
m a codIimioii or words. Tn treaties between nations, a 
* confusi<>n of words' has been more particularly studied ; 
and that neeotialor has conceived himself most desterous 
who, by this abuse of worus. hi# retained an arriere- 
pencce which may faiiien or loa«en the ambi|^ous expres- 
sion he had so cautiously and so finely inlaid in his mosaic 
of treachery. A scene of thn naiupri draw out of *Mv*' 
Hair's Negotiation with the Court of England.* AVhen 
titat secret asent «f Loui« XIV was nejioUaiinu a peace, 
an insunerabra difficulty anise rrnpecting the acJinow lejo- 
ment or the Hanoverisn succession. It was abMlutely 
Decestary on this delicate |>oint, to quiet the aniieiy of the 
English public, and our allies ; but though the French 
king was willing to reci>gnize Aniie*s li'le to the throne, 
yet the settlement in the house <^ Hanover was mcompat 
ible with French intorr^^ts and French honour. 

Mesna£er to:d Lord Bohngbroke iltat * the kinir, his mas- 
ter, would consent to any such ariicic, looking the other 
way, at might discnrasie him from the oblication of Oiat 
a^rttmemtj as the occa>ion should present.* This ambigu- 
ous language was probably understood by Lord Bohng- 
broke : at the next conference his Lordship informed the 
secret agent, ' that the (^ueen c.-uld not admit of any ex- 
ptanationa, whatntr her xntentionx might be ; thai the tme^ 
cevtion was settled by act of parliament ; that as to the 
private sentimtrnts of the queen, or of any about ber, he 
could say nothing.* All this was said with such an air, as 
to let me understand that he gave a teertl ossenl to what I 
had proposed, ^ ; but he desired me to drop the dis- 
course.' Thus two sreat neg'^Uafors. both equally urgent 
to conclude the treaty, foundan insuperable obstacle o^ 
cur, wliicli neither could control. Two honest men would 
have parted : but the skilful confounder of words,' the 
French diplomaiisr, hit on an expedient; he wrote the 
words which afterwards appeared in the preliminaries, 
' that Loui9 XIV will acknowledge the queen of Great Bri- 
tain in that quality, as also the nicc^snon of the crown oc- 
eordinf to the present settK-ment.* * The English at:ent,' 
adil!«the Frenchman, would have had me add— «n thi house 
ofHa'wver, but this I entreated him not to desire of me.* 
The term present settlement, then was that ariicle which 
was looking the other way, to disengage his ma$>ter from 
the (^ligation of that agreement as occasion should pr<>sent ! 
that is, that Louis XIV chose to understand by the pre- 
sent settlement, the old one by which the British crown 
was to be restored to the Pretender! Anne ami the Eng- 
lish nation were to understand it in their own sense— as 
the new one, which trmnsferreil i* to the house of Hanover I 

Whea pobcicians cannot rely upon each other's inter- 

E relation of Me of the commoneU tLortit in our lan£uage, 
ow can they possibly act together? The Bishop of 
Winchester has proven this observation, bv the remarka- 
ble anecdote of Uie Duke of Portland aiicf Mr Piti, who, 
with the view to unite |»artit'S. were to h(»ld a ci'nfrrencc 
on^orr and eyuo/ terms. His grare did not object to (he 
word fair, but ihe word equal was more speritic and limi- 
ted : and. for a ni*res5ary preliniinarv, he re^iui'stvd Mr 
Pill lo infirm him what he underttood hy the word equal ? 
Whether Pitt was puzzled by the question, or would 
not deliver up an omVre-Mns^e, he put off the explana- 
tion to the conference. But the Duke would not meet 
Mr Pitt rill thi> word wa« exjiUined ; and that important 
negoMation was broken off*, by not explaining a simple 
word which appeared lo require none ! 

Then* is nothing more fatal in langua^ than to wander 
from the popular acceptation of word:f ; and yet this popu- 
lar senf'' cannot always acord with preusion of ideas, 
for It is itself subject to ereai changes. 

Another source, therefore, of the abuse of words, is 
that miitabilitv to which, in th; course of time, the verbal 
edifice, as well as more substantial ones, is doomed. A 
familiar instance pres<*nts itseif in the titles of tyrant, pa^ 
nuitet and nphist^ originally honourable distinctions. The 
abuses of dominion made the appnipnaic-d title of kings ; 
odious ; ?he tiiie of a m.tgistrate, who had the care of the 
public granaries of corn, at length was applied to a 
wretched flatterer for a dinner ; and absurd philosophers oc- 
casioned a mere denomination to become a by-name. To 
employ such terms in their primitive sense would now 
confuse all ideas ; yet there is an affectation of erudition 






which has freoucntly revived tei 

ly. Bishop Watson entitled his 

* an Apology :' this word, in its prinutirc 

been lost for the multitude, whom he 

ed in this work, and who coukl •qIt uDdcrataai s ■■! 

sense they are accustomed lo. UnqucctioadWe, ■■ | 

of its readers have imagined that the biahop was* 

an excuse fur a belief in the Bible, ineteaa of a 

tion of it« truth. The word impe-rtinent by Ihe 

jurisconsults, or law.<ounse]lors, who gmve ihev 

on ca^ts, was used merely in opposition to pe 

tio pertinens is a pertinent reason, that is, a 

laining tu the cause in question ; an*] a ratio 

an imprrtinent reason, is an argument not 

the subject.* Impertinent then ori|»inaiy i 

absurdity, nor rude ininision, as it does in our 

pular sense. The learned Amauld hannf 

a reply of one of his adversaries by the vpiihct mfi 

nent, whvn blamed for the freedom ot his iangBa|e. 

plained his niraning by giving this history oi the ssi 

which applies to our own hnguige. Thus ak( 

the word indiffkrmt has entirely changed : aa 

whose work was ind\fftrentl]/ writlt-n, woidd , 

have claimtMl our atitiitiun. In the Liturgy it is ptwe 
that * niai;istrates may indifferently minisier jinsicc.* '^ 
differtntly uriginal y meant impeffttaUy. The won ( 
rng'ani, in iia> priroiiive signihcatioo, only signified is 

i'ress from the subject. The Decretals^ or those ka 
irom the |iopes deciding on points of ecdesiasucal ns^ 
pline, were at length incorporated wiifa the canoa ■*, 
and were called extravagant by wandering tmf of tht h* 
of the canon law, bemg confusedly dispersed tteta^ 
that collection. 

When Loiiierhad the Decretals pubticiv burnt aiWi* 
temburgh, the insult was designed Am- tJfie pope, mta 
than as a condemnation of the canon law iiseif. Suppesi, 
in the present case, two persons of oppositt* opmiuos. Tm 
catholic, who had said that the decretals were eznavagM, 
might not have intended to depreciate them, or wake u* 
concession to the Lutheran. Wliat coufusion of watt 
has the common $ense of the Scotch iu«:taphysiciaM i^ 
troduced into plulo^ophy ! There are no words, prrhays, 
in the laueuage, i^hich may be so differently inierprrbd; 
and Professor Dtigaid Stewart has collected, ia a m ' 
noie,in the second volume of his * Philosophy of the Hi 
Mind,* a singular variety of its opposite Bigni6ca 
The Latin phrase, * sensus coiiiniunis,' may, in vi 



tk 
d 



P 
passages of Cicero, be translated by our ph 

sense ;* but. un other occasions, it means aomethiag d^ 

fereiit : the * sensus communis of the schoolmen is mgm 

another thing, and is synonymous with concerption, asd 

referred to the seat of intellect ; with Sir John Uaries, ■ 

his curious nKtaphysical poem, 'common sense is mti 

as imagination. It created a controversy with Bcattii 

and Rcid ; and Reid, who introduced this vague ambf»' 

ous phrase in philosophical language, often undenrtood 

the term in its ordinary acceptation. This change of tht 

mfaning of the words, which is constantly recurring is 

metaphysical disputes, has made that curious but c' 

science' liable to this objection of Hobbes, * wuh 

wonis making nothing understood! 

Controversies have been keenly agitated about the ptia- 

ciples of morals, which resolve entirely into oer6(i/ " 

or at most into questions of arrangement and 

tion of little comparative moment to the points at i 

This observation of Mr Dugaid Stewart's might be ffla^ 

trated by the fate of the numerous inventors of systems 

of thinking or morals, who have only employed very dd^ 

ferenr and t-ven opposite terms in appearance, to exprcm 

the same thing. Some, by their mode of philosophismg, 

have strangely unsettled the words at{f'intcrewt and ae^ 

iove ; and their misconceptions have sadly misled the ro* 

taries of these systems of morals ; as others also, by sneb 

vague terms as * utility, fitness,' lie. 

* It Is i'till a Chancery word. An answer in Chancciy, fte, 
is relerred fur impuninence, reported impcnineni — and the ia^ 
|i«'r(inei.ce ordered lo be struck out, meaning only what ii 
immaieriat nr euperfluoud tending to unnecessary czpriua. 
I am indeticd tor this explanation to my friend, Mr Meii- 
vale : and to aiuHher learned friend, formerly In that conn, 
whs dercriltes its moaning as * an excess of words or nrnmr 
in the pleadings,* and w)>o has received many an oScial fbs 
f->r ' expuiteing iniperiinenco,* leaving, however, he 
)ed^e4. a sutlicieut quauliiy to make the lawyers 
their verbosity. 



LITGSATDBE. 1811 

« Bpicnnn Mimad IhU iha «nr«ip taui em- ■■ ■ urn, u ■ In, bul br, u eiptuKtion, ud *Ueh 

B pMaim, nppMing the iiDr«]inj luiimtvof iha aDptDjrnl br ihcm Ul, Hinlfiii opfKHita ihRi|[i, butiMTir 

hj ih« hTiikii of pluninblB cmpiium, hn prin- ihe plunaitl Ii il am, UwrEron, autngv, ihtt Uwj euH 

u BOD dimnrdBJ ; nhilc hiiinin<,perhiMchiiWB not JM Irll lu irbal ara rktaaiT aihil ii raalT ohal il 

iBvkaTpvidoi.wu-amiljiiIyiHedbvifcaMiMD- viJua? Hooaifar Baj, the n»ar tpukluig oT ibea aU, 

Epiomia, of wham 3»«i haidia-D robuuuTuI aituna ua ibil the Eiuliih milm ^ i...-:- 

— L ;. _i. 1 i-.f . f'-.i-.^j ~..n.-H^. Ki,a Bmilh, the dco 



, Mr 



MB aemi, id irh<ia-i nrden ■ Inaf, ■ Cjlhandun cuBfauniliB^, lika Bmilh, ths dcDoBiiDuioa cf h 

miHt, mnld hare ■larieil Indifnaallr al Malihui, ' If I coiuenL 10 einnluj your word labou 

'Tb.lbB«hc«lnEp.u™-«rr. "cl;Si'i"«1,.'^ "d>«,J?L'2J^!u« "?; 

m*. (Kla which .llu.lr»iaUi.i™mcipl» Lb 'the ,l„y „ ,|„ „rJ..Dg«l for labour ; and wb» Ui» hypc^ 

rf«»da,'wbH!h Locke oalla ' an a&-,«i«l obaeurily ch„idria= Engliihaaai •ilhdiama.,r«cMe. ' ih. glul^ 

; rran applying oW word, to new, or upiuual igBi- „„kei,,. .„[' ,™eluit« (hal we inay produce o«^ than 

•• , . , . r 11 .1 wecan eomumeplhaparadoiKBl MooaiturSaT diicotn*. 

BB ibfl HUfed ^ caiTuiion of wordr which van rias |j,^j 1 commodilwa' ia a wrona wofd for 11 aivet a wrou 

er cf ila ^,, , j, ii„,)d ba DRdueliinn " fw Kli anon ia. ih! 



H and of UiB SaddiKi 



of idi*. 



onhip rf Ihe Dei'jr ; ha would ikh hata own irfaioy, it ihd, 



■m only be purchaxid wi 
— li., lu dieiionarj 






a panIM id tha fale of Epicunn. Thi 



:pliDnarw» 
cooTuiion of wort 



I finioua Banforian 
leenchangnlb^tha 



PT- Blrarto,' 



p ef Butnr'i 

U iinplie. party, wi 



4a duanh and Jufifdoai, la, bytba ihji'hliamil Inhii 



nni' ihial twre lo Ihe ablcii judie, Mr 

palriotiui and hi> « Fsiui lo lo tiadenl • 
laboor.* Wa, mho nmain uDiniiiaied in ihli mTiierj of 
uplaiaiiif the otHntioDa of Uada bj ouiaphyiical HJeaa, 
UM rttifelBf up ihaonaa to conduct ihooe mini ncTer ihci^ 
j__ 1 .._ , .._r . _ ofwonla,' and lean 



erf pnvaU opimoH, and 
andiprrhapa. in Lime, may aiaiiifjimi 
mry. whto inii good ifiDocdDt word ha« been 
u^kwBrd• and (urwardi a lilllr lonpr, iome new 

iOQ— (Ae rial mttral a/ Ornt Briiaiti ." Tha 
■1 of Ihii coniroHr-iaiirt prohaUj relorlod on 
own term of rhe rtal inCfrnJ, whieh niight hv a 



■I Ihe nrfiinifliti of France 
; bul Iheie axarmblie* ■ 



IS uLraTuced to ua aa n 



Aa dninkinnai, gooil-fellnwihlp** nil •.' 

Sin Tbokii Wiat. 
a raTene, when lojaItT my be ridiculed ai 
' The riflil dlilne of kln^a-lD govern wrong I' 

droH, hiTB bean anaih^niaiJAd bf puriTani, whilo 

■ aunealfld a iet oT oppooi'e nnriona ro each. 

, have left Ihia heir-k>om ct lognrnarhj to a race aa 
a ami inefra«aWe! An mrannlinary Miena haa re- 
I been rierTorrned by a rtew company nf arlom, in (be 
m comniT oT Pnliiiea] Scanomt : and the whole di. 
a hail hem carried on in an irlmiiabia ' coBfiiaion of 

■ !> ThiannMnini, Bndunna*onin|rnlersitTOe*gr 



Ctnmiri, a f^moua Spiniih biihop, wta a gnnd ansfai- 
lect of wonli. InffniDua in theory, bu error* were cco- 
Gned id hia pracuce : he iiid a grait deal and meant no- 
ihin; ; and by an eaari diinmnui ufhii micNeci, laliea al 
Ihe lime, it appeared ihsi ' be had geniua bi Ihe eighih db 
gree, elonurnc* io the Bflh.bul judgmenl only ia the ab 
cond P Thia great rntn would poi rcld Ihe andenla; liv 
he had a noiion ihat the nuideriia mual have aatuired aJl 
Ihry poaacaaed, wilh n aood deal of iheir own * iolo ihn 
bargain.' Two himdreiTiDd lilly-lwo worka, differing in 
breuilh and lenclh, bcflidri hip manuacripfa, atieal, that if 



readera poaieaaej i 
obtcure and eqijii 



'ihia < eoDfuioB of 



Torabulariea by which we were 10 learn il ; but il ii aup- 
poaed thai he wai ihe only man who underwood himaeU. 
He put erery author in deapairby Ihe woikt which ba »- 
nnunced, Thia famoui atchiiect oTwordi, bowener, built 



nn of Sbrrly and enalitti ; wiih Iho Jmne, what fa 



amid what iF perpetually 1 
nfurneiB of worda, whicli 
complain of hi* predeecaai 



tnl • By ihif meana we may 
eomn^ 1 ihal riireme lain* or 
Bi^ae»rrTwni(ror.peaker, 



mini urgrf «1 alBiiiHrky and naiiie power, at, perhajB, ibe 1 
oflumatBrkr. fRnirtlrh Eilhif.] 
I Balllet fin* the <1alra anil pinna ofihoae ^mBjar«. 
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in the best temper, to define ud In wtUe the signification t 
of whst the willy South calls * those rabble-charming 
WMtb, which carry so much wild-fim wrapt up in tnem.' 

POLITICAL ariCK-ITAlfSS. 

Political calumny is said to have b«en reduced into an 
art, bke that of logic, by the Jesuiu. This itself may be a 
pobtical calumny! A powerful budy, who themselves bad 
practised the practices iif calumniatocs, may in their turn, 
often hare been calumniated. The passage in question 
was drawn out of one of the classical authors used in (heir 
colleges. Busembsum, a German Jesuit, had composed, 
in duodecimo, a 'Medulla Theologic rooralis,' where, 
among (rther casuistical propositions, there was found lurk- 
ing in this old Jesuit's * marrow* one which favoured regi- 
cide and assassination ! Fifty editions of the book had 
passed unnoticed ; nil a new one appearing at the critical 
moment of Damien's attempt, the duodecimo of the old 
Scholastic Jesuit which had now been amplified by its com- 
mentaturs intfi two fohos, was considered not merely ridi- 
culous, but as danserous. It was burnt at Toulouse, in 
1757, by order of the parliament, and condemned at Pans. 
An Italian Jesuit published an * apoiosy' f'tr this theory of 
assassination, and the same flames devoured it ! Whether 
Busembaum deserved the honour bestowed oo his ingenu- 
ity, the reader may judge by the passage itself. 

< Whoever would ruin a person, or a ^emment, must 
begin this operation by spreading calumnies, to defame the 
person or the government ; for unquestionably the calum- 
niator will always find a great number of petHms inclined 
to believe him, or to side with him ; it therefore follows, 
that whenever the object of such calumnies is once lower- 
ed in credit by such means, he wiil soon lose the reputation 
and power founded on that credit, and sink under the per- 
manent and vindictive attacks of the calumnistor.' This 
is the politics of Satan— the evil prmciple which regulates 
so many thin<^ in this world. The enemies of the Jesuits 
have f »rmed a list of great names who had become the vic- 
tims of such atrocious Machiavelism.* 

Tnu has been one uf the arts practised by all political 

Eirlies. Their first weak invention is to attach to a new 
ction a contemptible or an opprobrious nick-name. In 
the history of the revolutions of Europe, whenever a new 
party has at length established its independence, the origi- 
nal denomination which had been fixed on them, marked 
by the passions of the psrty which bestowed it, strangely 
contrasts with the name final! v established ! 

The first revolutionists of Holland incurred the contemp- 
tuous name of *Les Gueux,* or the Bcgjjars. The Duch- 
ess of Panna inquiring shout them, the Count of Barla- 
mont scornfully descnbed them to be of this class ; and it 
was flattery of the Great which gave the name currency. 
The HollsJiders accepted the name as much in defiance 
•s with indignation, and acted up to it. Instead of broaches 
in their hats, they wore little wooden platters, such as 
beggars used, and foxe&' tails instead of feathers. On the 
targets of some of ihese Gveiur they inscribed, * Rather 
Turkish than Popish !* and had the print of a cock crow- 
ing, out of whose nioulh was a label Vive lt» Gtteux j,ar 
ftwl U monde ! which was everv where set up, and was the 
favourite sign of their inns. The Protcstanis in France, 
after a variety of nick-names to render them contemptible, 
such as Ckrutodiiu, because ihey would only talk about 
Chnst, similar lu utir Puritans ; and PtxrpoiUoUf or Ptir-' 
|iirr(^4, a small bate coin, which wa;* odiously applied to 
them; at lengih seltie«l in tlie well-kuown term uf //ii- 
ruenoitf which probably was derived, as the Diciionnaire 
de Trcvoux susseMt, frtmi their hidine themselves in se- 
cret places, and apptaring at niglit, like king Hugon, the 
great hobgoUin of France. It appears that the t^rm has 
been preserved by an earth* n vessel withi>ut feet, used in 
cookery, which served the Hug;umotti on meagre days to 
dreks their meat, and t(i avmd observation; a curi(Hi:i in- 
stance, where a thing still m use proves the obscure cir- 
cumstance of its on»in. 

The atrocious insurrection, called La Jae^iriey was a 
term which origina'ed in cruel derision. W hen John of 



reign, they were told that Jwe/fme 

all . But Jmk gooJ^^nm came furward ■ 

appeared under this fatal name, and the 

in madness, and being joined by mil thm 

thieves of Paris, at once proiKMinced 

every gentleman in France ! Froisaan has the Sfl 




ralive ; twelve thousand of these JWefvcs hm im 
piated their cnmes ; but the Jaequeruy wiio Ha a 
their first appellation in deiision, ■sauacdnai* 
de guerre. 

Ill the spirited Memoirs of the Diike of Giok. 
by himself, uf his enterprise against the kofba 
pies, we find a curious account of ihispoliticai ir i 
mg people by odious nick-names. ' Csenaio aasl 
savs the duke, * cherished under-hand, that am 
rascality had fur the better sort uf citizens and en 
pie, who, by the involences they sulTcred irxmt 
uniusily haled them. The brtter class ianak 
suburbs of the Virgin were called hletck 
ordinary sort of p»-ople toiik the name of 
French and English an old word lor n leprous br 
hence the lazaroni of Naples. We can ras&i 
the evil eye uf a lazar when he encountered a ii 
The Duke adds — * Just as at ihe beginiJiog of 'I 
tion, the revohers in Flanders lurmerly tocik ik 



France was a prKoner in Ensland, his kinedom appears to 
have been depolatcd by its wrelchpd nnbles, who. in the 
indulgence of their {»ar!*ions, set no limns to their luxury 
and thf ir extortion. Ttit-y des|>oikd iht-ir peasant ry with- 
out mercy, and whrnthi-stecomnlainrd.and even reproarh- | !inle suspecti-d that thi*« innort-nt term origina 
ed this tyrannical nobility wi:h havin;; forsaken their sovc- ; litiral nick-name ! SUhtmette was minister 



^ors ; those tif Guienne, that of eoJers ; 
inandy, that c( hart-feet ; and of Beausse md Si 
wooUen-pattenn* In the late French reeolnua 
served the extremes indulged by both pani<s d 
cerned in revolutiun — the wealthy and the poor! 
who, in derision, called their humble fellosv-cnn 
conicmptu'His term of sonxa/ottes, proT(»ked 
injustice fn>m the populace, who, as a dn anfii 
only a flight, rendered the innocent term uf or 
signal for plunder or slaughter! 

It is a curious fact that the French yerb , 

well as the noun /rondhir, are used to descnft>c 

condemn the measures of government ; and b 

sively, designates any hvperboliral and mali| 

cism', or any sort of condemnation. These v 

been only in'trotluced into the language since tl 

of Cardinal de Relz succeeded ni raiHing a fad 

Cardinal Mazarine, known in French huiory fc 

name of the Frondeurt. or the Slingers. Ii'm 

pleasantry, although it became the pass-yrord U 

tion in France, and the odious name uf a facts 

observed, that the parliament were like thuee s 

who fling their stones in the pits of Pans, and 

they see' the Licutntant Cii'il, run away : hut 

collect acain directly he disapf»fars. ' The • 

was lively, and formed the burthen of snnrs; 

wards, when aflTairs were seiiied between ine I 

parliament, it was more particularly a|»plt*-d lo 

of Cardinal de Reiz. who ptill held oiii. • We 

the application,' says De Retz ; Tor wr cibserv 

distinction nf a name heated the minds <»f peopi 

evening we resolved lo wear hai-»irinrs in 

slinss. A hatter, who might be trusted with 

made a great number as a new fushiun, and i 

worn by many who did not understand ihe J€4 

selves were the last to adopt them, that ih 

might not appear to have come irom us. T 

this trifle was immense ; every fashionable 

now to assume the shape of a >iine: brt- ad, ( 

handkiTchiefs. fans. ^., and we onrseiyt-s be 

in fashion by this foiiy, than by what was esce 

revoiutmnary term was nt-vfr furcottui by ih< 

circnmMance which micht have l^-en consider 

nnstic of that after-revolution, which I.)e Rvtz 

agination to project, hut not the dann;* to rxta 

see, however, this great |Ki!iiirian, rtmfe»»iin| 

tages his partv derived by enccMiraemg the a| 

a by-name, which served ' t(» heat the minds c 

ft in a curious circumstance that I should 

count in this chapter on ' Political Nu'k-name 

term with all lovers of art, that of SilhtrttrUe I 

understood as a btark pro/lte ; but it is nKire ei 

that a term so univertaiiy adn|iiefi should not 

any dictionary, either in that of JJArndttnie^ o 

and has not even b«'en ;»n*!«erve«i, where it u 



pensable, in Millin's Dirtitmnairt dtn Bra 



♦ See Recueil. Chmnolonque et Analnkiue detnot ce qui a ■ France in 1759: that ihtukI was a rritical 



liJt sn Portugal la Sori^t6 dc Jesus. Vol. ii, secL 406. 



on 



sury was in an exhausted condiiion, and SiUkn 
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maiii who would bold no intercourse with financiers, 
longers, could contrive no other expedient u> pre- 
a national bankruptcy, rhan excessive economy, and 
imbie reform ! Paris was not the metropoUs, any 
than London, where a Plato or a Zeno could long 
~ lister of state, without incurring all the ridicule of 
itdied wits ! At first ihev pretended to take his ad- 
», merely to laugh at him ! — they cut iheir coats shorter, 
I wore them without sleeves; they turned their gold 
ifllJboxes into rough wooden ones ; and the new>fai>h- 
k^Ml portraits were now only profiles of a face, traced by 
i^mdk pencil on the shadow cast by a candle on white 
p^rl A!l the fashions assumed an air of niggardly 
CMMmy, till poor Silhouette was driven into retirement, 
:3ttl all' his projects of savings and reforms; but he left 
Ht name to describe the most economical sort of portrait, 
Sd one as melancholy as his own fate ! 
"Tbw political artifice of appropriating cant terms, or odi- 
hfc nick-names, could not fail to flourish among a people 
'.1 perpetually divided by contending interests as ourselves ; 
*itiy party with us have had their watch-word, which has 
%vod eitner to congregate themselves, or to set on the 
to-dogs of one faction to worry and tear those of another. 
V* practised it earlv, and we nod it still prospering ! The 
Puritan of ElizabetVs reign survives to this hour ; the 
tying difficulties which that wise sovereign had to over- 
OMM in settling the national religion, found no sympathy 

■ •ither of the great divisions of her people ; she retained 

■ much of the catholic rites at might be decorous in the 
Ai«r religion, and sought to unite, and not to separate, her 
bUdren. John Knox, in the spirit of charity, declared, 
hmX * the was neither gude protestant, nor yet resolute pa- 
mA ; l«t the world judge quilk is the third.* 

A jealous piurty arose, who were for reforming the refor- 
Mtion. In their attempt at more than human purity, they 
bcaiaed the nick-name of Puritans ; and from their fasti- 
ioasness about very small matters, Precisiana ; these Dray- 
Mi characterizes as persons that for a painted glass win- 
iQ«r would pull down the whole church. At that early 
mnod these nick-names were soon used in an odious sense ; 
br Warner, a poet in tlie reign of Elizabeth, says,— 

If hypocrites, why puritaines we term be asked, in breefe, 
but an irom$ed-terme ; good-fellow so spels theefe !> 



Honest Fuller, who knew that many good men were 
SBKMig these Puritans^ wished to decline the term allo- 
Mlber, under the less offensive one of Noiu-confwmiiU. 
Bat the fierce and the fiery of this party, in Charles the 
]Pirti*s lime, had been too obtrusive not to fully merit the 
Iranical appellative ; and the peaceful expedient of our 
Moderator dropped away with the page in which it was 
written. The people have frequently expressed thf ir own 
actions of different parliaments by some apt nick-name. 
In Richard the Second^s time, to express their dislike of 
the extraordinary and irregular proceedings of the lords 
against the sovereign, as well as their sanguinary mea- 
sures, they called it ' The uxmrler'Vnrkinfr and the unmeT' 
etful parliament.' In Edward the Third's reign, when the 
Black Prince was yet living, the parliament, for having 
Mirsued with severity the party of tlie duke of Lancaster, 
was so popular, that the people distinguished it as the good 
parliament. In Henry tire Third's time, the parliament 
OTOOsing the king, was called ' Partiammtum iruonum,* 
Uiemad parliament, because the lords came armed to in- 
■vt on the confirmation of the great charter. A Scottish 
Parliament, from its perpetual shift inss from place to place, 
was ludicrously nick-named the running parliament ; in the 
■ame spirit we had our long parliament. The nick-name 
oT Pemioner parliament stuck to the House of Commons 
which sate forty years vrithout dissolution, under Charles 
the Second : and others have borne satirical or laudatory 
epithets. So true it is, as old Holingshead observed, ' The 
eommon people will manie times give such bie namea as 
■eemeth beid liking to themtelvea.* It would be a curious 
■pecnlation to discover the sources of the popular feeling ; 
influenced bv delusion, or impelled by gootl sense ! 

The exterminating political nick-name of maUgnoaU 
darkened the nation through the civil wars : it was a pro- 
acription—and a list of good and bad lords wss read by the 
leaders of the first tumults. Of all these inventions, this 
diabolical one was roost adapted to exasperate the animosi- 
tiee of the people, so often duped by names. I have never 
detected the active man of faction who first hit on this odi- 
0m brand fir penowi but the period when the worid 



changed its ordinary meaning was early ; ChariM, in 164S, 
retorts on the parliamentarians the opprobrious distinction, 
as ' The true maUgnani party which has contrived and 
countenanced those barbarous tumults.' And the royalista 
pleaded for themselves, that the hateful designation was ill 
applied to them : for by malignity you denote, said they, 
activity in doing evil, whereas we have always been on the 
suffering side in our persons, credits, and estates; but the 
parliamentarians, 1 grinning a ghastly smile,' would reply, 
that ' the royalists would have been m*fliignant had they 
prpved successful.' The truth is. that malignnney meant 
with both parties any opposition of opinion. At the same 
period the oflTunsive distinctions of rou7ui-Aea<& and cava^ 
lier$ supplied the people with party-names, who were al- 
ready provided with so many religious as well as civil causes 
of quarrel ; the cropt heads of the sullen sectaries and the 
people, were the oriffin of the derisory nick-name ; the 
splendid elegance and the romantic spirit of the royaUstt 
long awed the rabble, who in their mockery could brand 
them by no other appellation than one in which their bear- 
ers gloried. In these distracted times of early revolution, 
any nick-name, however vague, will fully answer a pur- 
pose, although neither those who are blackened by ihe 
odium nor tlK>se who cast it, can define the hateful appella- 
tive. When the term of ddinquentt came into vogue, it 
expressed a degree and species of guilt, says Hume, not 
exactly known or ascertained. It served however the end 
of those revolutionists, who had coined it, by involving any 
person in, or colouring any action by, deunqueney ; and 
many of the nobility and gentry were, without any ques- 
tions being asked, suddenly discovered to have committed 
the crime of ddinqtteney ! Whether honest Fuller be fa- 
cetious or grave on this period of nick-naming parties I 
will not decide ; but, when he tells us that there was ano- 
ther word which was introduced into our nation at this 
time, I think at least that the whole passage is an admira- 
ble commentary <hi this party vncabulary. * Contempo- 
rary with malignant* is the word plunder^ which some 
make of Latin original, from planum dare^ to &ve/, to pUme 
all to noUiing ! Others of Dutch extraction, as if it were 
to j^ume, or pluck the feathers of a bird to the bare skin.* 
Sure I am we first heard of it in the Swedish wars ; and 
if the name and thing be sent back from whence it came, 
few English eyes would weep thereat.* All England had 
wept at the introduction of the word. The rump was the 
filthy nick-name of an odious fartion^the history of this 
famous appellation, which wa<t at first one of horror, till it 
afterwards became one of derision and contempt, must be 
referred to another place. The rump became a perpetual 
whetstone for the loyal wits, till at length its former ad- 
mirers, the rabble themselves, in town and country vied 
with each other in ' burning rumpi* of beef which were 
hung by chains on a gallows with a bonfire underneath, 
and proved how the people, like children, come at length 
to make a play-thing of that which was once their bugbear. 
Charles II during the short holiday of the restoration- 
all holidays s^'em short ! — and when he and the people 
were in good humour, granted any thing to every one,— 
the mode of * Petitions' got at length very inconvenient, 
and the king in council declared, that this petitioning was 
< A method set on foot by ill men to promote discontents 
among the people,' and enjoined his loving subjects not to 
subscribe tnem. The petitioners however persisted— 
when a new party rose to express their abhorrence of pe- 
titioning : both parties nick-named each other the peti- 
tioners and the ahhorrers\ Their dav was short, but 
fierce ; the petitioners, however weak m their cognomen, 
were far the bolder of the two, for the commons were with 
them, and the ahhorrers had expressed by their term rather 
the strength of their inclinations, than of their numbers. 
Charles II said to a pttitioner from Taunton, * How dare 
you deliver me such a paper V < Sir,' replied the peti- 
tioner from Taumoo, * My name is Dare!' A saucy 
reply, for which he was tried, fined, rnd imprisoned : when 
lo . the commons petitioned again to release the petitioner! 
* The very name,' says Hume, * by which each party de- 
nominated its antagonists discover the vinilence and ran- 
cour which prevailed ; for besides petitioner and t^horrerf 
this year is remarkable for being the enoch of the well- 
known epithets of fVhig and Tort/.' These silly terms of 
reproach arc still preserved among us, as if the palladium 

♦ Plunder, obvrves my friend, Mr Douce, is pure Dutch or 
Flemish— Fluoderen, from Plunder, which means propeny or 
any kind. 
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of Brilith liberty was guarded by lhcff« exotic names ; fiir i Gray, the critic mho 

they are not Logluih which the partHu so ioTtdioiwly ! hum of oivn,' vid the poet who 



lude, have laiaiiy ii.jiired a fine aarural f»«a • 
sionr. Mr Can|*bi-ll, with a broikcr's (tt%9§,m 
tr»e pnrseni ariKie was compoccvi} napailsBBti 
endowinriirs and the |iorsiiiia of ibas port: telh 
had cuUectvd ••em to ■»« Co open • man iafMi 
I am aware how lightly the poeiicmi daraoiri 



I 



our ear'.ier poets, but alio has * ra.-k«r 
blrndt'd •ozrther the rural swaia with ihc difci^i 
All ih:s requires some eiptanaiii-B. It i« oec oaiv 
pofsrs»ing the chararlerstiei nfpoef ry, but at a 
another way. for which 1 daim the atieniKB ^a 
I hare fof ined a |iirturc of the dome t ic life cf a 



I 



and were productive of all his unhappines*. T 
he incurred in those pnetical studieit to whkh i 
voted hiy huyfif ; Kis hecrrt sorniws in not feavi 



passed his dajs 

they _ . 

bestow on each ulher. They are ludicrous enough 
their origin ; the friends of the court and the adv«icates (if 
bneal succesMon, were hy the repubbcan parly branded 
with ihe tile of Tone*, which wai the name of cvrtain 
Iri«h robbers : while the ouun party in return could fmd no 
(^her rcveuge than bv apprupriaiing to the cuTenanters and 

the rrpub:icaB8 of ifiai class, the name of liie Scotch b*.- j stone is held bv some preat con*i*Bipi.rar 
▼erage of sour nilk, wh««c virtue ihey coasidrred so ex- i very poet hay left us at least one pttcvt of 
pressive of their dispositions, and which isf cabled ithigg. \ ginality. Mr Campbell has rcgretied thai 
So ridiculous in ther on^iin were these pernicious nick- | oolv ^'affected that arcadianisir/ which * gnei i 
aamcs, which long excited fluds and quarreis in domestic ■ air' of n>a5querade m his pasCural f.haracicc' ti 
hfe, and may still be said to divide into two great |>arties 
this land of' pffbtical fn-cdom. But nuiliing becomes ob- 
solete in po.nic&l factions, and the meaner and mure 
soindalous the name alRxcd by one party to another, the 
man it becomes not only their ralKm;; cry or their pass 
word, but even ctmstr.uies their glorv. Thus the Hut- 
landers loag prided iliemselves on the humdia'ing nick- i the puntuiis of a votary of taste, both equally 
name of * Ics gui-ux :' the PnHe«tabts of Prance on ttie | their endeavours, fnim the habits, the enni 
scornful one o( the Huguen*dM; the non-coofurmists in i events which occurred to Shcnstcvne. 
England on the mockery (/ tne ptttriUn; and ail parties ) Four materijil r.irvumtances ipfluenced kji 
have perpetuated liieir anzer by their in^lnriuux names. 
Swift was wvU aware of tbis truth in political hi^ciury : 
* each party,' says that sagacioii? obai-rver, * ^rows pr<Hid 

of ihata|ipeilaiiun which tiieir adversaries at first iniended ; a d«imr*ric unKtn. fn»m prttdcniial mniives, wra 
as a reproach ; itf thi^t sort were the GMeiph$ and the | he lovi-d ; the ruinous state of his domestx afi 
GhibeUimea, HnrucnaUt and Cta-alitrM* \ from a seducing |>a««i<jn for crratin^ a new las 

Nor has it b -en only by uick-uaniins each other by de- { srape-^ardrning and an ornamented farm; aad 
riaurToro|^Mt>b-ious terms that parties have been marked, \ difappnin'ment of that promised palxonace, w 
but ihey have alw worn a liver v, and practised dibtiiictive ' have induced him to have become a p- litical 
manners. What sufftrings did^iiot Italy endure fur a lon^ 1 which his inclinations, and, it is said, his talei 
series of years, under those fatal party-names nf the ' lift*, were alike sdapted: with these pctinls n 
Ouiiphn and the GhiheUinra: altema-elv'thc viclurs and ! may trace the different states of his B:irti. rbc 
the vanquished, the beautifat land of Italy drank the bkiod •; did', and what he waw eame^tlv intent to have « 
of her chiilrcn. Italy, lii^e Greece, opens a moving j Why have the * Etegies' ct Sme9csto?ie. i 
picture of the hatred.'' ind jealoiiiiics of small republics : [ years ago formed for many of us the fa%-oarii 
her Bivtea and her Ami. her Gmiipra and her GkiSellirus ! \ our youth, cea5>ed to deiiglit us in marure Iifel 
In Boi(»£iia, two great families once slMKik that ci:y with j haps that these Elegies, planned wi*h p»ccal 
their di>i!«iu»s \ the Ptpoli adopted the Frer.ch inferests ; j have little in their extTution. They form a a 
the Mnlutxzi the Spani<«h. It %vas mcurrins some danger ctical truth*, but without poetical «>xpression ; 
to walk the streets of Bolo^a, fc»r the PepoU wore their ', notwithstanding the pa^tof al romance in whie 
feathers on the right siiie of their cafis, aiid the Maluezzi ■ has enveloped himself, the subjects are rea], a 
on the left. Such \va.< the party-hatred of the two great 
Italian factions, that they carried their rancour even into 
their domestic habits ; at tab.'c the Gurtph* (daced their 
knives and sfioons longwise, and the Chifteliines across ; 
the one cut their bread across, the otht r ionswise. Even 
in cutting an orange tiiey could not a^frer : fur the Guetj^ 
cut his orange horizimtaMy, and the GHUmMiiu downwards. 
Children were tausht these artifices of faction — their 
hatreds becimc tratiiiional, and thus the Itahan« perpetu- 
ated the full benefits U* their party-^iiirit, from generation 
toseneration.* 

Men in private life go down to their graves with some 
nnlucky name, not received in baptism, but more dcscri{>- 
tive and piciiirci^ue ; and even ministers of state have 
winced at a political christening. Malagrida the Jesuit 
and Jemmy Twitchcr were nick-names, uiiich made one 
of our ministers odious, and another contemptible. The 
Earl of Godolphin caught such lire at that of Volpone, 
that it drove him into the opposite party for the vindiciivc 
purpose of obtaining the imfioliiiral proscciilion of Sache- 
verell, who in hiA famous sermon had first applied it to the 
earl, and unluckily it hail stuck to him. 

* Faction,' says' Lord Orfijrd, *■ is as capricious as for- 
tune; wrongs, oftpres^ion, the zeal of real patriots, or the 
genius of false ones, may sometimes be employed (or years 
m kindling substantial oppuitition to authority ; in other 
seasons the impulse of a moment, a baUad, a wVA-nomr, a 
faahien, can throw a city into a tumult, and shake the fouiid- 
aijons of a state.' 

Such is a slight history of the human passions in poli- 
tics I We might despair in thus di>covenng that wisdom ; delightful feelings ; whose subjects spontanro 
and patrotisra so frequently originate in this tiirbid source of ; themselves from ptiMing incidents ; they still 
parly; hut we are consoled when we reflect that the most . emotions, which will interest the youn^ poc 
important political principles are immutable ; and that they | yoiine lover of taste, 
are those, which even the spirit <^ party must learn to ' 
reverence. 

TBC DOMSSTIC LIFE OF A POET.— 'SHEJItTOTIE 
VIlTDICATED. 



iiigs could not, therefore, he ficticious. 
In a Prefa'*e, remarkable for its sraceful 

rt tcll« a«, that * He entered on his siibjccis 
particular iwdentM in life suggested, or d» 
mind recommended thtm to his choice.' He 
'He drew his pictures from the spot, bikI he ft 
sibly the affection:* he commtmicaies.' He a^ 
th'jfie nttendants on niral scenery, and all iha 
to rural life, were not the counterfeited scenes 
poet, any more than the sentiments, which were 
iVaiiire. Shenstone's friend, Graves, whoknc 
in hfe, and to his last days, informs us, that ihi 
were written when he Had taken the Leasow 
own hands; and though his /«rme orw/r « 
thoughts, he occasionally wrote them, * panlv/ 
tone. * to divert my present impatience, and | 
will he a picture of most that passes in my 
a portrait which fiends may value.' This, 
secret charm which acts so forcibly on the fir 
of our youth, at a moment when not too dii 
pleased, the rrflectcd delineations of the hab 
affections, the hones and the delights, with aB 
lie associations of thn poet, alwa}*s true to Na 
hack that picture of ourselves we instantly rei 
is only as we advance in life that we )o«e ihe r 
early simplicity, and that we discover that SIm 
not endowed with hish imagination. 

These Elegies, with m-me other }K>ems, n 
vrith a new interest, when we discover throa 
true MenKMra of ShensUme. Records of qm 



The dogmatism of Johnson, and the fastidiousnen of 
* Thsss curious particulars I found la a Manuscript. 



Elety IV, the first which Shenstone 
entitled' ' Ophelia^ TTm,' and it was no nnrc 
was erected by Graves in MieJileton Church, 
mory of an extra«»rdinary youne woman, Utn 
the literary daughter of a learned, but poor, 
Utrecia had formed so fine a taste for literatim 
posed vrith audi elegance in verso and proaa, 
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judge' declared, that * he did not like to rorm his 
u€ any author till he previously knew hers.' 

had been long attached to her, but from motives 
fewUiBce broke off an intercourse with this interesting 
pIB, who sunk under this severe disappoiulmtnt. — 

Eher pnidem lover, Graves, inscribed the urn, her 
Bbenstone, perhaps naore feelingly cummemorated 
tuaa sod her tastes. Such, indeed, was the friendly 
••Mirse between Shenstone and Utrecia, that in Ele^y 
iin, written long after her death, she still lingered m 
Mnioiscences. Composing this Elegr on the calami- 

■ ekwe of Sumerville's life, a brother nard, and victim 
Mrrow circumstances, atid which ho probably contem- 
$ti AS MM image of his own, Shenstone tenderly recol- 
t» thti he used to read Somerville's poems to Utre- 

Oh, lose Ophelia ! smoothly flowed the day 
To feel his music with my flames agree ; 

To taste the beauties of bis meltini; lav, 
To taste, and fancy it was dear to Thee ! 

mf tnie is tbe feeling! how mean the poetical ozpres- 

■ ! 

riM Seventh Elegy describes a vision, where the sha- 
m of Wolsey breaiks upon the author : 

* A graceful form snpear^d, 

'White were his kxxs, with awful scarlet crowned.* 



this fanciful subject was not chosen capriciously, 
L sprung from an incident. Once, on his way to Ghel- 
iham, Shenstone missed his road, and wandered till late 

■ight among the Cotswold Hills ; on this occasion he 
pears to have made a moral reflection, which we find in 
I * Essays.' * How melancholy is it to travel late upon 
w ambitious project <hi a wiuter's night, and observe the 
■t of cottages, where all the unambitious people are 
\rm and happy, or at rest in their beds.' While the be- 
{bted poet, lost among the lonely hills, was meditating 

' ambitious projects,' the character of Wolsey arose 
(bre him ; the visionary cardinal crossed his path, and 
■nd his imagination. * Thou,' exclaims the poet, 

* Like a meteor's fire, 
Sboc^blazhig forth, disdainiog dull degrees.* 

Elegt VII. 

■d the bard, after discovering all the miseries of unhap- 
r grandeur, and murmuring at this delay to the house of 

• friend, exclaims, 

* Oh if thefe ills the price of power advance. 
Check not my speed where social joy* invite !* 

bn silent departure of the poetical sceptre is fine : 

'The troubled vision cast a mournful glance, 
And sighing, vanished in the shades of uighL* 

Bd to prove that the subject of this Elegy thus arose to 

• poet's fancy, he has himself commemorated the incident 
at gave occasion to it, in the opening : 

* On disunt heaths, beneath autumnal skies, 

Pensive I saw the cirrling shade* descend ; 
Weary and faint, I heard the storm arise, 
While the sun vanlshM like a faithless friend.* 

Eliof VII. 

The Fifteenth Elegy, composed * in memory of a pri- 
Hn family in Worcestershire,' is on the vxiinction of the 
■dent family of the Penns in the male line.* Shen- 
ioae's mother was a Penn ; and the poet was now the in- 
•bttant of their ancient mansion, an old timber-built 
oQse of the age of Elizabeth. The local description was 

real scene—* the shaded pool,'—* the group of ancient 
Ims,'— the flocking lOoks,' and the picture of the simple 
tanners of his own ancestor*, were realities, the emo- 
ons they excited were therefore genuine, and not one of 
MMe * mockeries' of amplification from the crowd of verse- 
rriters. 

The tenth Elecy, * To Fortune, suggesting his Motive 
If repining at her Dispensations,' with his celebrated 
Pastoral Ballad, in four parts,' were alike produced by 
rbat one of the great minstrels of our own tiroes has so 
nely indicated when he sung 

* The secret woes the world has never known ; 
While on the weary night dawnM wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devourd alone.* 

In this Elefy, Shcitstohe repines at the dispenvations 
f fortune, not for having deniea him her higher giAs, uor 
Ml she compels him to 

* Check the fond love of Art that flr'd my veins,* 
tThis «• laarn fion Dr Raah*aHi«ory of WoroeaMnbJrt. 



nor that some * dull dutard with boundless wealth,' finds 
his * grating reed' preferred to the bard's, but that the 

* tawdry shepherdess' of this dull dotard, bv her * pride,' 
makea * the rural Ihane,' despise tlie poei's Delia. 

* Must Delia's sonneas, elegance, and ease. 

Submit to Marian's dreM ? lo Marian's gold ? 
Must Marianas robe from (iiiiunt India please ? 

The simple fleece my Delia's linibe iriluld ! 
Ah ! what \» native worth etiteemed ofclowns? 

*Tm thy false glare, O Kunune f thine they Mse ; 
*Tis for my Delia's sake I dread ihy i'rowns, 

And my last gasp shall curses breathe on thee !* 

The Delia of our poet was not an * Iris en air.' Sbeh- 
sTomc was early in life captivated bv a young lady, whom 
Graves describes with all those mild and serene graces of 
pensive melancholy, touched by plaintive love-tongs and 
elegies of wo, adapted not only to be the muse, but the 
mistress of a poet. The sensibility of this passion took 
entire possession of his heart for some years, and it was 
in partmg from her that he first sketched his exquisite 

* Pastoral Ballad.' As he retreated more and more into 
solitude, his passion felt no diminution. Dr Nash informs 
us, that Shenslune acknowledged that it was his own 
fault that he did not accept the hand of the lady whom he 
so tenderly loved ; but his spint couU not endure to be a 
perpetual witness of her degradation in the rank of society, 
oy an inconsiderate union with poetry and poverty. That 
such was his motive, we may infer from a passage in one 
of his letters. * Love' as it regularly tends to roatrtroony, 
requires certain favours from fortune and circumstances to 
render it proper to be indulged in.' There are perpetual 
aUtisions lo these * secret woes' in his corre«pond( nee ; 
for, alihouyh he had the f»riitude to refiise marrisffe, he 
had not the stoicism to contract his own heart, in cold and 
sullen celibacy. He thus alludes to this subiect, which 
so often excited far other emotions than those of humour^— 

* It is long siiKC I have considered myself as undone. 
The world will not, perhaps, consider me in that light en- 
tirely till I have married my maid !' 

It is probable that our poet had an intention of marrying 
his maid. I discovered a pleasing anecdote among the 
late Mr Bindlev's collections, which I transcribed from the 
original. On the back of a picture of Shenstone himself, 
of which Dodsley published a "print in 1780, the following 
eneruetic inscription was written by the poet on his new 
year's gifl. 

' This picture belongs to Mary Cutler, given her by her 
master, William Shenstone, January 1st, 1754, in ac- 
knowledgment of her native genius, her magnanimity, her 
tenderness, and her fidelity. W. S.' 

* The Progress of Taste ; or the fate of Delicacy,' is a 
poem on the temper and studies of the author ; and 

* Economy ; a Rhapsody, addrerscd to young Poets,' 
abounds with self-touches. If ShcnMone created little 
from the imagination, he was at least perpetually under 
the influence of real emotions. This is the reason why 
hie truths so strongly operate on th«> juvenile mind, not yet 
matured : and thus we have sufficiently ascertained tho 
fact, as the poet himself has expressed it, < that he drew 
his pictures from the spot, and he felt very sensibly the 
affections he communicates.' 

An the anxieties of a poetical life were early experi- 
enced by Shenstone. He first published some juvenile 
productions, under a very odd title, indicative of modesty, 
perhaps too of pride.* And his motto of ConUnht* pauris 
tectorUmat even Horace himself might have smiled at, for 
it only conceals the desire of every poet, who pants to de- 
serve many ! But when he tried at a m<>re elaborate po- 
etical labour, * The judgment of Hercules', it failed to 
attract notice. He hastened to town, and he beat about 
literary cnfiee>hoiises ; and returned to the country from 
the chase of Fame, wearied without having started it. 

* While at collei^e he printed, without his name, a small 
volume of venies, with this title, *Foeme upon various Ores- 
skms, written for liie Entertainment of the Author, and primed 
for the Amusement of s few Friemts, iirrjudired in dis Fa« 
vour.* OvfonI, 1787. 12 mo.>-Nash*s Hintory of Worcester- 
shire, Vol. i, p. 528. 

I find this notice of it In W. Lowndes'fl Catalogue : 44SS 
Shenstone (W.) Pi»erT.», 3/, ir«, Prf.— (Sheni«tf>ne took un. 
common pnhis Ut siipprera this booV, by rollertJnf nnd iV giroy. 
in* r«'P»ei« wherever he met wuh them.) — In Lon/rman's Bi. 
bliotheci Anirlo'Piieiics. it in valued at W. OxC 17S7 ! Mr 
Harris infiirms me, thst sIkiui ihe yar 1770, Fleicher, the 
bookseller, nt Oxfonl, had many coT>i<^ of thie first edition, 
which he soW at Eigteen pence each. The prices are «xsMskCk%\ 
The prices of books arc connoctod ^\\!kiCKv^\t>dMM>s^ 
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* A braath revired Um— but a breath o*enfareir.* 
Even the * judgment of Hercules' between Indolence 
and Industry, or Pleasure and Virtue, was a picture 
of his own feeling ; an argument drawn from his own rea- 
sonings ; indicating the uncertainty of the poet's dubious 
disposiiioo : who nnally, by siding with Indolence, lost that 
triumph by which his hero obtained a directly opposite 
course. 

In the following year begins that melancholy strain in h'u 
correspondence, wluch marks the disappointment of the 
man who had staked too great a quantity of hin happiness 
on the pocucal die. This was the critical moment of life 
when our character is formed by habit, and our file is de- 
dded by choice. Was Shenstnne to become an active, or 
contemplative being ? He yielded to Nature !* 

It was now that he entered into another species of po- 
etry, working wim too costly materials, in the magical 
composition of plants, water, and earth ; with the^e he 
created those emotions, which his more strictly poetical 
ones failed to excite. He planned a paradise amidst his 
solitude. 

When we consider that Shenstone, in developing his fine 
pastoral ideas m the Leasowcs, educated the nation into 
that taste for landscape-gardening, which has become the 
model of all Europe, this itself constituies a claim on the 
gratitude of postenty. Thus the pnrate pleasures of a man 
of gunius may become at kngth those of a wh«ile people. 
The creator of tiiis new taste appears to have rereivud far 
less notice than he merited. The name of Shens'oue 
does not app'»ar in the Esisay oii Gardening, by Lord Or- 
ford : even the supercilious' Gray only bestowed a ludi- 
crous imaj;e on these pastordi scenes, which, however, 
his friend Masnn has celebrated ; and ihf- genius of John- 
son, incapacitated by nan ire to touch on objects of rural 
fancy, after descnbing some of the offices of the landscape 
de«i^ncr, add«, that < no will not inquire whether iney de- 
mand any great powers of mind/ Johnson, however, 
conveys to us his own feelings, when he immediately ex- 
presses them under the cha.HCter of *a sullen and surly 
specuiaior.' The aiuious life of Shenstone would indeetl 
have bren remunerated, could he havr read tne enchant- 
ing eulogium of Whcailey on the i^easoweii ; which, said 
he, ' is a perfect picture of his mind — simple, elegant and 
amiable ; and wi!! always sugweftt a doubt wheiiier the 
spot inspired his verse, or wh<?ih<fr in the scenes which he 
formed, he only realizeii the pastoral images which abound 
in his sonzs.' Yes ! Shenstone had been delighted could 
he have Beard that Munte^uteu, rm his return h'line, 
adorned his ' Chateau Gothique, mats omes He hois char- 
mans, dont j'ai pns I'ldee en Au«leterre ;' and Shenstone, 
even with his modest and iimid natiir**, had been proud to 
have witnessed a noble foreigner, amidst memorials dedi- 
cated to TheocritU'* and Virgil, to Thomson and Gesner, 
raising in his grounds an inscription, in bad English, but 
in pure taste, to Shenstone himself; for having displayed 
in nis writings * a mind tiaiiiral,' and in his Leasowes * laid 
Arcadian gre*fns niral ; and recently Pindemonte has 
traced the taste of English gardening to Shenstone. A 
man of genius sometimes receives from foreigners, who 
are placed out of the prejudices of his compatriots, the 
thbute of postenty ! 

Amidst these rural elegancies which Shenstone was rais- 
ing about him, his muse has pathetically sung his melau- 
dK>ly feelings — 

But did the Muses haunt his cell. 
Or in his dome diil Venus dwell ? 
When ail the structures shone complete 
Ah me ! H'v u< Dain>jn*s om>';i confession. 
Came Poverty aitd t .lok pof se^f.iioii. 

The PaoGAcss or Tastc. 

The poet observes that the wants of philosophy are con- 
tracted, satisfied with ' cheap contentment,' but 

* Taste alone requires 

Entire profusion ! days and nights, and hoars 
Thy voire, hydmpic FaiKy ! calls aloud 
For cosily draughts .♦ 

ECOXOMT. 

An original image illustrates that fatal want of economy 

• On this subject Graves makes a very useful observation. 
*In this decision the happiness of Mr Shennone wa« matfrially 
concerned. Whether he determined widely or not. ^*e<»ple «'»f 
taste and people of worJiily prudence will pn^bably be ol vrry 
different opinions. I somewhat suspect, that ■* people of worid- 
Ij prudence" ars not half the Ibols that " people of laste*^ in- 
they 



which conceals itself mmidst the beuttifal 
taste: 

* Some graceleaa 

Some svmptom ill-concealHi, shall 

Burst like a pimple from the vrtious nds 
Of and blood, {woclaiming wauu^ tiisea« 
Amidst the bloom of show.* 

Em 

Ho paints himself: 

* Observe Floreliols mica : 
Why treads my friend with melancholy Mfp 
Thai beauteous lawn .' Why priisnve aoaysMl 
O'er statues, grnitoes, urns, by criuc art 
Proponion'd lair ? or from his lofty dome 
Reiuiiis bis eye unpleased disconvoJaie ? 

The cause is * criminal expense,' and he cnhi 

* Sweet interchnn^ 
Of river, valley, mountain, woodsi, and plaiai 
How glailsoiue once he ntiigetl your aaute cs 
Your simple scenes how raptiird ! ere expoi 
Had lavish'd thousand omameois, and Udgfel 
Convonicnc* to perplex him. Art to pall. 
Pomp to dcjt;ct, and Beauty to tlitfpleaae. 

Ecf 

While She nstone was rearing hazela mad h 
opening vistas, and winding water* ; 

* And having shown them where lo 
Threw iiuie pebbles in their way ;* 

while he was pulling down hovels and cow-b 
pose mottoes and inscriptions fur 4;arden-«cais 
while he had so finely lA -ifcured with a tender 
gr<tve of Virgil, and thrown over, * in the midsK 
tation of yew, a brid;:e of one arch, built uf a 
loured stone, and simple even to rudeness,'* m 
Oberon in some Arcaiiian scene ; 

* Where In cool |m>i and mossy cell 
The irippiiig fawns an-1 fuiries dwell -^ 

the solitary magician, who had raised all tbea 
was, in reality, an iinf >rtunate poet, the lenam i 
dated farm-house, where the winds passed ihi 
the rains lodged, often takin*! refuge in his owa 

Far from all resort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearch ! 

In a lettert of the di^tcousoiate founder of I 
gardenins, our author paints his situation with a 
ry — lamenting that his hoii^e is not fit to recei 
friemls, were they so disposed ;' and resolved Ic 
other*, he proceeds : 

' But I make it a certaui nile, *' arcere 
giis." Persons who will despise vou for 
goo«l s**t of chairs, or an uncouth ^re-shovcl, a 
time that they can't taste any exceiU*nce in a 
overlooks those things ; with whom it is in vain 
mind is furnished, if the wails are naked ; indee 
much of one's acquisitions in virtue by an hotv 
with such as judge of merit by money-— .vet I ai 
then impelled by the social passion to sit half 
ray kitchen.* 

But the solicitude of friends and the fate of i 
a nt ii^hbour and a poet, often compelled Shensto 
amidst his reveries ; and thus he has preserve 
ings and his irresolutions. Reflecting un tbi 
Somerville, he writes, 

* To be forced to drink himself into pains oi 
in order to get rid of the pains of the mind, h 
which I can well conceive, because I may, wil 
ty, estt;em myself his equal in point of economy 
sequeniiv ought to have an eye on hi<< misfbri 
you kindiv hinted to me about twelve o'clock, a 
thers.) — ^I »hou!d retrench — I will — but vou shi 
m«> — I will not let you know that I took it in co 
will do it at solitary times as I may.' 

Such wf>re the calamities of * great taste' « 
fortune ;' but in the case of Shenstone, iheae < 
bined with the other calamity of ' mf'diorritv of 

Here, then, at the Leasowes. with oocasiooi 
town in pursuit of fame, which perpetually « 
grasp: in the correspondence of a few delict 
whose admiration was siih?ti!uted for more ^ei 
brity ; composing diairih«-s against eronnniT i 
while his income was oiminishing every veav 
lected author grew daily more indolent and aedc 



the 



• Wheatley on Modern Gardening, p. 172. 
t In Hull's Collect on, Vol. U, Letter U. 
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ind obicure^ Like 

ba pvrEoiKtid lo 
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• I HpfHafl jou bbT» bfl«B inlorouHl that bj &*er wu 
& 1 frraJ ■■MurB hifpdeluiHlnaca], ud Lell 1117 aeivtt 

lubjMi, I coukl nuJil; Uiink mfulf lots ■ Kriijv; I 
tLi lijtial uid an tpiidpaif -, for aurcly 1 waa ofieoumai 

Th« frAium of Ihia lad poctnil an more particularly 

WM m ■uficiealUiiBtrodiicBiBj wbolouauK/mrlaiKbolT 

t3r Lie 1 Ba« Leait, and ihe life which I breiee [ ihall 
iaai. 1 am aaAy aikd eanoui, aoi drjrcted and franiici 
•■i dmrfard »ll preaeikt thinKi, Jual u becomei a mad- 
■aa Id do, I im infiALlelj frleaaed (IhouKh II ii a j^luoinj 
p; t viih ihe •pplicaiion of Di StiMt complaiat > Ihal he 
■ ijrccd 10 die in a rajre, hke a puiaoncd ral in a hole.' 
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1UD for 


te«^ fa™ had 


uduced hlllu nwx than atit 


eliei and 




lenu; 


d when he indulged hu paitoral fa 


cyuiabe 


utiAd 



domed. Johneon fiKCibly eineind hu eituttioa: 'Hk 
ealh waa iirobaUr haiirnrd by hii anilBtiei. Hawaaa 
unp ihal ipcol lie oil in blizinf . li ia lud, that if fa* 
lad lirad ■ hide loof er, he would bafe been aaaiMad hj a 



lance froia ilioalure.andlhe rcmarkaMe chancten innlT- 
ed III the unparalleled Iraniaclion. The Rreai archiiocl when 
iibilruclvd in Ihe progrcH of hm work, by [be [rre^ular 
pajmeBik of (he wuikmrn a|ipear> lo biie pnciiied ma 
of hia awn comic piMi lo pul Ihe drhli on ihe hrro him- 
aelf; while the duka who had it much ai heart w inhabit 

ripltiut and Aurcaoyeof Aioua would mritbrr appntvt nor 




•illy dua of hope* and as. 

...i""' them up; '1 

btn 10 man nnelf fram all bopei ind fipecia'iow 
■aaioH'. I fnd mj wild^ucke, and I waiermy earaa. 
1^. HaofiT twooA iT I ckM eiiiniuiih my imbitinii 
fK>, M Midulfa ibi deaira efbeinj aomeihing iwire benc- 

• Gninwaa lUDpn™! la huTeplaniwI alhla frienrl 9b»n- 

■amitv'anniafeanillnilnlenci biihrTliuiiriirriiuIh. Nkh. 
-kMB, nl. Ul, p. lU. Nadt** IliMirT of 
I.P.W. 



_ _._. Surh in 

■idn had c-nni Uumrd ibe ii 
•hilert anit (ilotier of nmrili. 



ami XLIII. w«h u new ihHn iif pilitlnil nmiriii'H. 

t r ilmw Ihf indprula nf ihh trrtri hWr«T f"™ <"• '"'••*- 
|»li-<IM'>npi>rihrDiikeiirMarll>irMich bihI RirJnhnVia. 
hciiih. H alMi rWim wm rmlitrnriBl rlnftntHiv d V^ 
bf u^ wkh Jacub Toum, hli fmai and publbhit. 



CURIOSITIES OF 



and rdalhra of the duka of Marlboroiiich, and probably his 
acent in aome of his coocernt, a warrant, cnraiitutmf 
Vanbnifh mrveuor, with power H'eomtneimg am the behalf 
efthelMeef MaHbcnmgh. How be prerailed on Lurd 
Godolphin to leei this appuiotmrot does not appear^-bu 
lordship probably conceived it was usefal, and mi|rht a»- 
•ist in ezpediiinf the great work, the favourite object of 
the hrro. This warrant, however, Vanbraf h kept en- 
tireljr to himself; he never roemioned to the duke thai he 
was in the possession of anv sudi power ; nor on his re- 
turn, did be claim to have it' renewed. 

The building proceeded with the same delavt, and the 
pajments with the same irroKularity ; the veteran now 
foresaw what happened, that he should never be the in- 
habiiant of his own house ! The public money issued 
from the Treasury was never to be depended on ; and af- 
ter 1712, the duke took the buiUing u|ion himself, for the 
purpose of accommudaiing the workmen. They had 
hitheno received what was called 'crown pay,' which 
was bifh wages and uncertain payment— and ihey now 
gladly abated a third of their pnces.' But iboufh the duke 
had iroderiaken to pay the wc»fkmen, this cnold make no 
alterati«in in the claims on the Treasury. BlenI.eim was 
to be buih far Marlborough, not by him ; it lias a roonii- 
nient rai^d by the nation to their hero, not a palace to be 
built by I heir mutual ctintribuiions. 

Whether Marlborough foimd that his own miliion misht 
be slowly iiijur«^d while the Treasury remained cti!l obdu- 
rate, or that the architect wan still more and more in- 
volved, T cannot tell; but in 1715, the workmen appear to 
have struck, and the old delars ^nd siand-«till sgam re- 
newed. It was then Sir Johni fur the fir«l tim<*. produced 
the warrant he had eztracicNt from I«ord Gorinlphin, to lay 
before the Treasury ; adding, however, a memorandum, 
to prevent any misconception, that the Juke was to be 
cocwidered as the paymaster, the debts inrurred devolving 
on the crown. This part of our secret his'ory requires 
more deveiofiment thsn I am enabled to affurd : a? my 
informaiion i!> dia«»n from 'the Case' of the duke of 
Marlbfirniigh in reply to Sir Jtthn's depositions, it is pos- 
sible Vanbnifh may suflTvr more tlian he ou}iht in this 
narration ; which, however, incidentally notices his own 
statements. 

A new scene opens! Vanbrugh not ob'ainins his 
daim» from the Treasury, an'l the workmen becoming 
more damomu*, thv architect Middettly turns round on the 
duke, at once to charge bim with the whole debt. 

The pitiable hiMnry of this magnifirent monument of 
public fratitude, from its be^rinningii, i« given by Van- 
Drugli in his deposition. The great architect represents 
himself as being comptroller r/ her majesty's works ; and 
as mirh was annninted to prepare a rnodel, which model 
of Blenheim Hou^9 her majesty kept in her palace, and 
gave her comnuinHs to issue money acconling to the di- 
rection of Mr Travers, the queeti's surveyor-general; 
that the lord treanirer appointed her majesty's own offi- 
cers to supervise these wnrks : that it was upon defect of 
■MHiey from the Treasury that the wtirkmen grew imeasy ; 
thai the work was stufiped, till further orders of money 
from the Treasury : that tho queen then ordered cnouch 
to aacare it from winter weather ; that afterwards she or- 
dered more for payment of ihe workmen : that they were 
paid in part ; and opon Sir John^s telling them the queen's 



resolution to cram them a further supply, {afier a ttnpput 
to k by the thdehee^e order) thev wen' on aiid incurred the 
present debt ; that this was afterwards brought into the 
nouse of commons as the debt of the crown, not owing 
from the queen to the Duke of Marlborough, but to the 
workmen, and this bv the queen's officers. 

During the uncertain profress of the buildinf, and while 
tha workmen were ufitsn in deep arrears, it would seem 
that the architect oAen de^isned to involve the Marlbo. 
roughs in its fate and his own ; he probably Ihoucht that 
sonie of their rmmd million mif ht hear to be chipped, to 
6nith his great work, with which, too, their slory was so 
intimatelv connected. The famous diiirhess had evi- 
dently put the duke on the He' endive ; but once, perhaps, 
was the duke on the point of indiilfing some fcnerous ar- 
chitectural fancy, wlien lo! Aiocsa Mapped forwards and 
' put a stop to the buiklins.' 

Whon Vanbrugh at leneth produced the warrant of 
Lord Qudolphin, empowerng him torontraf*t for the duke, 
this instrument was utterly disclaimed bv Maribfirough ; 
tha dtika dadaraa it aziatail without hij knowledge; and 




that if such an 

valid, no man wookl ba aale, bat 

act of another ! 

Vanbnifh secanatohavo 
plot, till it fell mto 

not fouiul difficolt to maaafe; but ftftcr he 
the Treasury failed iu iia goldca a uuim, ka 
sat down to conirive bow to aake iImb 
debtor. Vanbrugh sweara ihai * Bo 
the crown, as engaged lo iho Dak« 
expense ; but that he bdievao iho 
upon the duke as their pay i— stir.' 
swear thai he mada a eoBiroet wkk 
which contract was Mt ankaowB to Amt doke. 
denied ; but the duke in hia rcpljT 
not that the workoieii were aaiplni 
hia own agent ; * waver kaviu fcoBrtf til 8v MiP; 
ducedthe warrant from Lord OoMplMBplM Srla! 
was * his surveyor !* which ho diadakao. 

Our architect, however opfiaailo lua depaaAHiHfa- 
contrived to beoime a wiiiMMa lo soch forta aa mki'; 
conclude the duke to be Ihe debtor for iho baikfaF*' 
his depositions has lakao aa looeli caio tokos* 
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guilt of (lerjiiry without iho pnoishncnt of it, m w ■ ) 
cr>ulddo.' He so manated, iLougb bo has BMseiati 



contradictions, that the aafnral tendencj ofaoe p«taa | 
evidence presses one wav, aod tbo naioral tc^orri' 
another part presses the direct oootrarr way. In toV 
mer mvmorial, the main design warf toVKoeagafethfia 
from the debt : in his depusittoos, the laaia draira ^i* 
charge the duke nith ihe debr. Vaohrugih, it oati 
confessed, exerted not less of his dramatic t^a baa^ 
tectural genius iu the building of Blenh«-in ! 

* The Case' conclutirs with an elt^iiimt 
where Vai.briigh is distinguished aa the "na n tf i 
ihoufh TKit, in This predicament, the mao of boaov. 'l\ 
at last ihe charge run into by order of the cnvwa m^*\ 
upon the duke, yet ih-> infamy of it muai |*o 
mho was perha|M the only Archuejt in the vsorM 
of building such a house : and the only fneod aa ibeeoi 
capable of cnu'rivinf to lay the dtbt upon our tt> ' 
mas so highly obliged.' 

There is a curious fkci in the depnatkmo of 
by nhich we might infer that the idea nf Blenheiai Boa 
niight have originated with the duke him8« V: bo 
that in 1704, the duke met him, and tdd hina ke 
to bnild a house, and must consult him about a aiodd/t" 
but it was tlie queen m ho ordered the preaoot boosa M li 
buili with All expedition.' 

The wlMile ctinduct of this national ediSee 
of the nation, if in truth the naricai ever eatrrerf 
into it. No speciHc sum had been voic^ in 
so great an urideriakine : which afierw&rds wan ibe< 
sion of involving all the parties concerned io iroaWe wi 
litifation, ihrt>atened the ruin of the architect ; »mA I Ali 
wc shall see, by Vanbrugh's letters, was finiabed at M 
sole charge, and even under the snperimendcace. (/ ^ 
duchess nerself ! It mav be a qoestioa. whet hot ti^ an. 
nificent monument of gfory did not rather orismaie ■ ifet 
spirit of party, in the urgent desire of tbe quren lo a^bvlM 
pride and jealousies of ihe Marlborouffha. Fttaa the <i^ 
cumstance to which Vanbrufh has swnm, that ibe Ms 
had dei>if ned to have a house built by Vanbrticb. bcfaa 
Blenheim had been resolved on, we may aopposo ihai thi 
intention of the duke's affiirded the queea a sufsaaaaaif 
a national edifice. 

Archdeacon Coxe, in his life of Marlborouyb, has flb> 
scurelv alluded to 'h« chtnimstancea attending the hati- 
ing uf Blenheim. *The illness of the duke, aad iho ii 
litigation which ensued, caused such delajra. that 
f ress was made in the work at the time nf hia 
In the interim, a serious miauixlerstandinif aroao hm 
the duchess and the architect, which fiirma the aubfici «f 

a voluminous correspondence. Vanbrtigh wma ir 

quenre removed, and ihe direction of the huikfinc 
to other hands, under her own immediate 
ence. 

This 'voluminous correspondence' would probaMTiA 
ford * words that bum' of the lofrv insolence of AtfORaTaal 



* thoiifhts that breathe' of the comic wit ; it Baig;ht?f« re> 
late, in many curious points, to the stupendoua fcbric iu 
self. If her grace condescended to criticise its parts wilb 
the frank roughness she is known to have doao lo tbo ar- 
duiect himaelf, hia own defence and az| 
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bn [pmichJ I ^ <'k dui», uid Ihcnfin had no dcmuid upon hk iiUil* 

« p«'cniT ' pro»ll«l w,.h Si? HobcR W.lp.,1. lo Mp «• n a .dmm, 
•aorLDnlOrKird, DuibiDgia left (uf | a*'* I pmpoml li him, by vJiich I gnl my waiijr m qiiM 



' Lord OrKird.auibiDf tall 
•— (o UshoM, and lobefu: 






lO'idanbld vrcifbt 



dW kMioriu gf wir ind uoliiic* werbnbi wilb contempl , m my ""a" fortuor, »hitli ih. hu h'lMil/ fodr.iwund 
*• fiuliKCrcl hiiioriwof »n,«od o( humu n.iu.e;— kio d.-.uoj ii .o ihmw im inioM Eiifluii huide ih« 
•^ '» Totuninaii comapondmee' which indkatei to lo fiui.h mj data, ai /*efoi.4*on, m afWntAaw.' 



, a«lTMrTDJuip«irirri>uTnini»iji! 

, or Ibil qiHvral balincii the fam 

. hm^ I bare gnli r*eunnd aateru •iTacinia m 
SaBeontdMiiul UturauT Vanbrngh'a id Jacub Tm 
Than •>• u iqualiij of ths (aniua oC Buniiiim, ai 

Hm VtBbrugh, cnolfha** had iha ]iaucneii lu hate 



and Van- """"d lo coni».lT-wriiiiij, baa nwllod Ibe acltJauaM 
■rniui uf Aioni. Thi ' (chcirn ' bj vhicli Vanbni^'a 
Fenila intfnlUin, aided by Sir Roben Watpols, fioaJl; 



tEr<w£i'a"'ii 



W* ban mn Vanbru^l 
Eurrcd bytba buildnijr i> 



,-_.. . - ,^-^-. -- «.bl«, ti Bl»l ... 

■Bf OH, Ikal iba duka beini; iiiH by aoms of iha ?n>riiniFii 

lBlTn,™!F^aIln'^IhodukAdr?^E,Vubru('''f>vea 
u 4ecauBI M Tmwhi of iha peal wnhh nT Ihc Mirlbo- 



mcnin wrijib la Lonl Godolphui aod hi 
«ind mUliun hwheen nwiini aboDl i 
-lai, 4^, Thia ihe Tnaa.ry knew b. 



iMt!) lO.OOW. a inr la nail fi(»*fliii Atrim uni; 
U,O0U. a i«r in hsrn brnair clmi and go lo la* : tfiKI. 

iMi OodolphiD only £.00(M. a few joiniurr, il he utliira 
m.T Indr ; ihia lar> la a wrelchrd anuria. The rrii (if iha 
haapf fnr ihfae are bul anipirtno^, £oea (o Lofd Qodolithifl, 

AlMaa, aa the quarrel healed and the pliil Itaidirnad, 
«iih UMBaJkkaBwaa ofPuek, and lb« haurhiiMaioTan 
Enpifiaa oTBIeidieim, inrenied the mml cruel innilt ihai 
•tar arcbilecl aBdared !— one perfeciljr cbaraarinlK of 
dwl allnordiiiarj wamaB. Vanbru|ih wenl ti> Bteidwira 



paanie In Lord Ocfofd'a ' ADndoua of Paialinj,' whar* 

and KeDl toUw wirli htm; bul thouifh iie prtttd lo 6f M 
At rigM, m raihrrhcuuae ha pnTcd lobaui ihe liibi, ah* 
ealplujred Sir Cbrialupber Wren lo build Iha houaa in 8l. 

I haTB lu aild ■ curtoui ditcoeer]' mpeclina Vanbnifh 

In all ihe bloiraphir* of Taabnigh, from the lioM oT 
Cibbet'a Lin-t of ihe P.kk, the ea.ly pan of iba hb oT 

■ccndBl fxini an anciFiil familj in CAaaUn, Bhich can* 
oriamally rrnm /Vnniv.lhcHJib bylhe name, wrhieh urwar^y 
mTiirnntouU be F'oa Bmfk, ha Hi.iild appear luWoT 
Duldi eilraiiiun. A lale u iinnerrallf repealid thai Sir 
JiiliK OBue «iaiiin( Fmnu in tho proarcutioa of hia irrht- 
Ireiural aludiea, ithile tailing a auiTey of asaa BirliSG*- 
liima, eniled alarm, and waa nrrieil to Ihe Baalilat 
whrrv, to drrprn the ioiemtla of Iha almj, ha altotelHNl k 
variety of o'^nf&rt, whicfa ho iraiat baee roatmiaicaiad 
to the Ajremor, vh:>4 whbperinf il dottbtleaa ta an aAir 
of aiate to aeieral of the D.4ileaae, theaa adinirera of 

cured the reteue nf Ihia En^liih Moliere. Thiitala^ 

b-iillat Greenwich, nn the apol aiill Failed 'Vanbruih'a 
Fidda,' two wliiiniical Ihiuii«i ooa «i iha aide of Grecn- 
•nct. Park ia aiill tailed ' ihe Ba>iil>.-Hoiiaa,' hu!t on its 

ihe Batlilt wai an objecl nhich lotnFlimaa occuuiad tba 
ima^naiiim </ our architeei, ia prubable ; for, by Ibe Latter 
■e have juit quoted, i»e djiciirer frijni himaelf^ihe aingu- 
lai incident of Vanbriuh^ hatios bean &i>m i. lAi Aiablf. 

"^-ecaat bia earijrdajia inr" -^ "- ' i--l_. 



«Boii|ih, ahe haaini *iin»bi>in leamrd that mt Kt/e wu of 
(he conpant, ml wiavnmliriiiglttbtfiniiiiHtmiUirrt, 
with ordera thai if •lu came with ihe Ca.ile Itooard la- 

prdtoe, or eirea In vnicr tba park : u) ahe wa> forced 10 
nl all dit ioi^ and ksrn me companj M ibe inn I' 

Thia Wu a can da iMtatrtin ihiajoinlpmiedT of Alluv- 
ia and Vaubrufin The architecl oTBleDhrim,' Idtiog bii 
■yea (owtrda hia om maaain fruideur, eiilrd la k ihili 
in, and impriaooeil wiih one who required nthar to be 



driran iiio a ap« >l 



unled prey, hai 



■eini'f of a pieaenWoi7. Thia pnb- 
dnCfld the foliowing eiploaion ! 

^ I hare been Tuned Into chanerry bt thai B^ B. B. tha 
DncbesanfMarib'ituiili, whara >l - ' 
■BOB ma br her fiiaod tba late fc 
MHclMMd,) «hn dacUnd that 



qianiniiinciinn 
•ceHor (Kari oT 



■old h( bad < noiitical <:<>i.nriii^.;> and one of hia • pujid- 
cal' iDin had |.r<4ubly «ca>iunrd hia conGnemeW i* ll>t 


al Greenwich, • furiified privin! luiieared tn bia Gnt 




by Ihe aoTieninr and jei impudeni tetin of -Attcdittt ttf 


Jdfe.- -iih winch TurmerlyVanllaa and hia imilalM 




aicniT Rimar or at* waLTia biwleisb.* 






nature! Hia -bor* rf life,' wiih^ incidenla of pn... 


periiy and adeeraity. of t\«ry and bun>yiat>od, -aa aa 








iHwuhle to cnnceiie ila reality. From bia -arlieat day* 
in hia chararler to Iha hlLe.L ; airf it ^eo ineeS»«] hia 


• BBwIrlih, aa wiiTnciiinl in a moch liter pariod, wro* 



I — Hiui, RhwIt. Baain ruaiS«riea,aii.-OnliDim|ibTi)f rra- 
I parKamaa.' 
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iD the prmctiee of mean triificet and P«nj deceplioiu ; 
which appear Uke folly in the wisdom ot a ta^e ; like in- 
eptitude u the profound riews of a politician ; lUie cow- 
ardice in the magnanimity of a hero ; and degrade by 
their littleness the grandeur of a character which was 
dneed by a splendid death, worthy the life of the wisest 
and the greatest of mankind! 

The sunshine of his days was in the reign of Elixa- 
b^. From a boy, always dreaming of romantic con- 
qu-.sts, for be was l>orn in an age of heroism ; and funned 
by nature for the chivalric gallantry of the court of 
a maiden queen, from the moment he with such infinite art 
cast his rich mantle over the miry spot, his life was a pro- 
cress of glory. AW about Rawteigh was splendid as the 
dress be wore : his female sovereign, whose eyes loved to 
dwell on men who might have bvvn fit subjects for ' the 
Faerie dueen* of Spender, penurious of reward, only re- 
compensed her favuurites by suffering ihem to make their 
own fortunes on sea and land ; and Elizabeth listened to 
the riowinc projects of her hero, indulging that spirit 
which couM have conquered the world, to have laid the toy 
at the feet of the sovereign ! 

This man, ihis extraordinary being, who was prodigal 
of his life and fortune on the Spanish main, in the idleness 
of peace could equally direct nis invention to supply the 
doDiestic wants of every-day life, in his project or * an 
office for address.* Nothing was loo high for his ambition, 
nor too humble for his genius. Pre-emin'tnt as a military 
and a naval commaD(»r, as a statesman and a student, 
Rawleigfa was as intent on forming the character of Prince 
Henry, as that prince was studious of moulding his own 
aspirmg Qualities by the genius of the friend whom hecon- 
teniulaiea. Yet the active life of Uawleigh is not more ro- 
maraable than his contemplative one. He may well rank 
among the founders of our literature : for composing on a 
Bub|ect exciting little interest, his fine genius has sealed his 
unfinished volume with immortality. For magnificence 
of eloquence, and massiveness of thought, we must still 
dwell on his pages.* Such was the man, who was the 
adored patron of Spenser ; whom Ben Jonson, proud of 
calhng other favourites * bis sons,* honoured by the title of 
his 'father;* and who left political instructions which 
Milton deigned to edit. 

But how has it happened, that of so elevated a char- 
acter. Gibbon has pronounced that it was * ambiguous,* 
while it is described by Hume as * a great but ill-regu- 
lated mind V 

There was a peculiarity in the character of this emi- 
nent man : he practised the cunning vf an adventurer ; 
a conning, most humiliating in the narrative ! The great 
difficulty to overcome in this discovery is, how to account 
for a sage and a hero acting folly and cowardice, and at- 
tempting *o obtain by circuitous deception, w bat it may be 
■apposed so magnanimous a spirit wouU not only deign to 
possess himself of by direct aiid open methods. 

Sroce the present article was written, a letter, hitherto 
impubbshed, appears in the recent edition of Shakespeare, 
whkfa curiously and minutely records one of those arti- 
fices of the kind which I am about to narrate at length. 
When tuder Elisabeth, Rawleigh was onm in confine- 
nMot, aad it appears, that seeing the queen passing by, he 
waa suddenly seized with a strange resolution of com- 
bating with the governor and his people ; declaring that 
the mere tiffht of the queen had niade him desperate, as 
a confined lover would feel at the sight of his mistress. 
The letter gives a minute narrative of Sir Waller's 
astonishing conduct, and carefully repeats the warm 
romantic style in which be talked of' his royal mistress, 
and his formal resolution to die rather than exist out of 
her presence. This extravagant scene, with all its co- 
louring, has been most elaborately penned by the ingenius 
letter-writer with a hint to the person whom be addresses, 
to suffer it to meet the eye of their royal mistresns, who 
conld not fail of admirin|( our new ' Orlando Furioso ;^ 
and soon after released this tender prisoner ! To me it is 
evident that the whole scene was |ot up and concerted for 
the occasion, and was the invention of Rawleigh himself: 
the romantic incident he well knew was perfectly adapted ■ 
to the queen's ta^ite. Another similar incident, m which I | 
have been anticipated in the difcloMire of the (act, though 
not of its na'iire, was what Sir Toby Matthews obscurely 

• I shall give in the article * Literary Unions,' a curious ac< 
CDOnc how * Rawletrh's Histnry nfihe World' waa composed, 
which has hUherto escaped discovery 




alludes to his letters, of * the ^iltr blow be gan ^md 
in the Tower ;* a passage which had long cxnMWfr 
tentiun, till I discovered the curious iocideni m sQBe'» 
nuscnpt letters of Lord Cecil. Rawleigh 
fined in the Tower for the Cobhana caivpiff«rr; i »•■ 
absurd and obscure, that one historuui has'cihCEt 
* state-riddle,* but for which, ao manjr j^mn afiff.B^ 
leigh so cruelly lost his life. 

Lord Cecil gives an account of the e: 
prisoners invwved in this cnosuracj. 
whilst diverse of us were in the Tower ex 
these prisoners, Sir Walter attempted to 
whereof when we were advertised, we i 
found him in some agony to be unable to 
fortunes, and prutestin'^ innocencT, with 
life ; and in that humour kt had woiamd» " 
right pap, hut no wajf mortally , bem^ m 
than a s/a6, and now very well cured boKb m hoAf ■ 
mind.** This feeble attempt at suicide, dua 'iM ttm 
than stab,* I must place among those acentw ■ tha kii > ' 
Rawleigh, so mean and incoinprehensable 
of the man. If it were nothing but one 

* Fears of the Brave !> 
we must now q>en another of the 

'Follies of the Wise!* 

Rawleigh returned from the wild aod 

d' Guiana, with misery in every shape aboa't bM.* *B 
son had perished ; his devoted' Key mis would not svm 
his reproach ; and Rawleigh, without foriune ani mam. 
hope, in sickness and in sorrow, brooded over tte K 
thought, that in the hatred of the Spaniard, ati«* la *»bri» 
htical pusillanimity of James, he was arriving onlv ta w^ 
inevitable death. ' With this presentiment, be Lad rm 
wished to give up his ship to the crew, h^ thev ccshsm 
to land him in France ^ b«it be was probably uresDiau x 
this decision at sea, as he was afterwards at land, *te? 
he wished to escape, and refused to fly : the dearest iff^ 
lect was darkened, and magnanimiiy itself becaaie *«— »• 
iated, floating between the sense of'honour and of i^. 

Rawlei};h landed in his native county oT I>ev<«: b 
arrival was the common topic of conversation and bcv* 
the object of censure or of commiseration : but his pcna 
was not molested, till the fears of Janacs became Mn 
urgent than his pity. 

The Cervantic Gondomar, whose Equips ard qoksa 
had concealed the cares of state, one day nshed mio v 
presence of James, breathlessly calling out for* audMnct' 
and compressing his ' ear^piercing* message into w 
laconic abruptness of * piratas ! piratas ! piratas !* Then 
was agony as well a* politics in this cry oT Gonddi^. 
whose brother, the Spanish governor, had been maM»> 
cred in this predatory expedition. The timid mora-n, 
terrified at this tragical appearance of his facetious fheuu 
saw at once the demanas of the whole Spanish calory 
and vented his |>aliiative in a gentle proclamation. Raw- 
leigh having scttUd his affairs in the Wvkt, set oil* for Lon- 
don to appear before the king, in consequence of the pn)C«> 
mation. A few miles frtim Plvmnuib, he was met b« §r 
Lewis Siucley, vice*admiral uf Devon, a kinsman and a 
friend, who, in communication with gnvernmenr had a> 
cepted a sort of sunviV/anre over Sir Waller. Ii is m\ 
(and will be credited, when we hear the siorv of Stuc>Ti 
that he had set hiit heart on the «Aip, as a probable gced 
purchase; and on the person, against whom, to colour ktf 
natural treachery, he professed an oM hatred. Ut fint 
seized on Rawleigh more like the kinsman than the nce- 
admirai, and proposed travelling together to Lcwdon and 
baiting at the houses of the friends of Rawlei^. 'nbe 
warrant which Studey in the meanwhile had desired was 
instantly despatched, and the bearer was one Manourv. a 
French empiric, who was evidently sent to act the part be 
did, — a part played al all times, and the last title in Frvndi 
politics, that so c^ten had recourse to this instrument of 
state, is a Mouton ! 

Rawleigh still, however was not placed under anv hanh 

♦ These letters were written by Lord Cecil to Sir Thoir-as 
Parry, our ambasrador in Fraice, and were iraiiMTibed trinia 
the ropy-boi>k of Sir Thcimas Parry** curresfiondcitce, which 
is prewrveil in ih« Prpysian library «i Cambrulce. 

4 Mr fricni!, Mr Hanii^er. of Deriter.f] Hoitse./ Birmingham, 
amonir other rurious coltenionif which he pitfsenes, hifiwas 
me that he has ' a manuscript of tirposiiinns taken in fNtrfn 
relative to the losses of some merchants who had becnaa^ 
dared by Sir Walter In this voyage.* " 
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t, rettrvnt : bis confidential aMociate, Captain Kinf , ac- 
I oompanied him ; and it is probable, that it' Rawlcigh had 
a effectuated his escape, he would have conferred a great 
I Ibvour on the government. 

I Thej could not save him at London. It is cortain that 
. he might have escaped ; for Captain King bad hired a 
! Teasel, and Rawleigh had stolen out by night, and might 
have reached it, but irresolutely returned home ; an- 
other night, the same vessel was ready, but Kawieigh 
never came ! The losa of his honour appeared the greater 
oilamity. 

As he advanced in this eventful journey, every thing as- 
■umed m more formidaUe aspect. His friends communi- 
cated fearful advices ; a pursuivant, or king's messenger, 
fave a more menacing appearance ; and suggestions arose 
ID his own ound, that ne was reserved to become a victim 
of state. When letters of commission from the Privy 
cooncil were brooght to Sir Lewis Stucley, Rawleigh was 
observed to change countenance, ezclaimmg with an oaih, 
* Is it potsible my fortune should return upon me thus 
again T He lamented before Captain King, that he had 
neglected the opportunity of escape ; and which, every day 
he advanced iiuaDd, removed him the more from any 
chance. 

Rawleigh at first suspected that Manoury was one of 
those instruments of state, who are sometimes employed 
when open measures are not to be pursued, or when the 
cabinet have not yet determined on the fate of a person 
implicated in a state crime ; in a word, Rawleigh 
thought that Manoury was a spy over him, and probably 
over Stucley too. The first impression in these matters 
is usually the right one ; but when Rawleigh found him- 
self caught in the toils, he imagined that such corrupt 
agents were to be corrupted. The French empiric was 
sounded, and found very compliant; Rawleigh was desi- 
rous by his aid to counterfeit cickness, and for this purpose 
invented a series of the most humiliating stratagems. He 
imagined that a constant appearance of sickness might pro- 
duce delay, and procrastination, in the chapter of accidents, 
might end in pardon. He procured vomits from the 
Frenchman, and whenever he chose, produced every ap- 
pearance of sickness ; with dimness of sight, dizziness m 
his head, he reeled about, and once struck himself with 
■uch violence against a pillar in the gallery, that there was 
no doubt of his malady. Rawleigh's servant one morning 
entered Stucley's chamber, declared that his master was 
out of his senses, for that he had just lefi: him in his shirt 
upon all four?, gnawing the rushes upon the floor. On 
Siucley'd entrance, Rawleigh was raving, and reeling in 
strong convulsions. Stucley ordered him to be chafed and 
fomented, and Rawleigh afterwanls laughed at this scene 
with Msnoury, observing that he had made Stucley a per- 
fect physician. 

But Rawleigh found it ret^uired some more visible and 
alarming disease than such ndicuk>us scenes had exhibit- 
ed. The vomits worked so slowly, that Manoury was 
fearful to repeat the doses. Rawleigh im^uired, whether 
the empiric anew of any preparations which could make 
him look ghastly, without injuring his health. The French- 
man oflerrd a harmless ointment to act on the surface of 
the skin, which would give him the appearance of a leper. 
*That will do!' said Rawleigh, <for the lords will be 
afraid to approach me, and besides it will move their pitv.' 
Applying the ointment to his brows, his arms, and his 
breast, the blisters rose, the skin inflamed, and was co- 
vered with purple spots. Stucley concluded that Raw- 
leigh had the plague. Physicians were now to be called 
in ; Rawleigh look the black silk ribbon from his poniard, 
and Manoury tightened it strongly abont his arm, to dis- 
order his pulse ; but his pulse beat too strong and regular. 
He appeared to take no food, while Manoury secretly pr<^ 
vided him. To perplex the learned doctors still more, 
Rawleigh had the urinal coloured by a drug of a strong 
ecent. The physicians pronounced the disease mortal, 
and that the patient could not be removed into the air 
without immediate danger. * Awhile after, being in his 
hed-chamber undressed, and no one present but Manoury, 
Sir Walter held a looking-glass in hi* hand, to admire his 
spotted face,* and observed in merriment to his new con- 

* A friend informs me, thst he saw recer.tlr st a print*deal* 
er*s a painted portrait of Sir Walter Rawleigh, with the fare 
thus spoued. It w extraoniinary thai any artist should have 
chosen such a subject for his pencil ; but should this be a por^ 
Crate of the times. It shows that this strange stratagem had ex* 
cfead public aitaaiiop 



fidanl, how they should one day laugh for having thus co* 
zened-— the king, council physicians, Spaniards and all. 
The excuse Rawleigh oflfcred for this course of poor stra- 
tagems, so unworthy of his genius, was to obtain time and 
seclusion for writing his apology, or vindication of hie 
voyage, which has come down to us in his * Remains.' 
**! he prophet David did make himself a fool, and suffered 
spittle to fall upon his beard, to escape from the hands of 
his enemies,' said Rawleigh in his last v peech. Brutus, 
too, was another example. But his discernment often 
prevailed over this muckery of his spirit. The king li- 
censed him to reside at his own house on his arrival in 
London; on whirh Manoury observed, that the king 
showed by tliis indulgence, that his majesty was favoura- 
bly inclined towards nim ; but Rawleigh replied, * They 
used all these kinds of flatteries to the Duke of Biron, to 
draw him fairly into prison, and then they cut off hb head. 
I know they have concluded among them, that it is expe- 
dient that a man should die, to re-assure the trafiic which 
I have broke with Spain.' And Manoury adds, from 
whoso narrative wo have all these particulars, that Sir 
Walter broke out in this rant : * If he could but save him- 
self for this time, he would plot such plots, as should make 
the king think himself happy to seno for him again, and 
restore him to his estate, and would force the king of 
Spain to write into England in his favour.' 

Rawleigh at length proposed a flight to France with 
Manoury, who declares that it was then he revealed to 
Stucley what he had hitherto concealed, that Stucley 
might double his vigilance. Rawleigh now perceived that 
he had two rogues to bribe instead of cne, and that they 
were playing into one another's hands. Proposals are 
now made to Stucley through Manoury, who is as com- 
pliant as his brother-knave. Rawleigh presented Stuclev 
with ' a jewel made in the fashion of^ hail powdered with 
diamonds, with a ruby in the midst.' But Stucley ob- 
serving to his kinsman and friend, that he must kise his 
oflice of Vice-admiral, which had cost him six hundred 
pounds, in case he sufl^red Rawleigh to escape ; Raw- 
leigh solemnly assured him that he should be no loser, 
and that his lady should give him one thouiaad pounds 
when they got into France or Holland. About this lime 
the French quack took his leave ; the part he had to act 
was performed ; the juggle was complete : and two 
wretcnes had triumphed over the sagacity and magnani- 
mity of a sage and a hero, whom niisfortune had levelled 
to folly ; and who, in violating the dignity of his own cha- 
racter, had only equalled himself with vulgar knaves; 
men who exulted that the ciicumvenler was crciimvented : 
or, as they expressed It, ' the great cozener was cozened.' 
But our story does not here conclude, for the treacheries 
of Stucley were more intricate. This perfect villain had 
obtained a warrant of indemnity, to authorize his compli- 
ance with any offer to assist Rawleigh in his escape ; ibii 
wretch was the confidant and the executioner of Raw- 
leigh ; be carried about him a license to betray him, and 
was making his profit of the victim before he delivered him 
to the sacrifice. Rawleigh was still plotting his escape : 
at Salisbury he had despatched his confidential friend 
Captain King to London, to secure a boat at Tilbury ; he 
hao also a secret interview with the Ftench agent. Raw- 
leigh's servant mentioned to Captain King, that his boat- 
swain had a ketch of his own, and was ready at his ser^ 
vice for ' thirty pieces of silver ;' the boatswain andRaw- 
leigh's servant acted Jiidas, and betrayed the dot to Mr 
William Herbert, cousin to Stucley, and thus the treach- 
ery was kept among themselves as a family concern. The 
night for flight was now fixed, but he could not part with- 
out his friend Stucley, who had promised never to quit 
him ; and who, indeed, informed by his cousin Herbert, 
hsd suddenly surprised Rawleigh putting on a false beard. 
The partv met at the appointed place ; Sir Lewb Stuc- 
ley with his son, and Rawleigh disguued. Stucley in sa- 
luting King, a^ked whether he had not shown himself an 
honest man '/ King hoped he would continue so. They 
had not rowed twenty strokes, before the watermen ob> 
served, that Mr. Herbert hsd lately taken boat, and made 
towards the bridge, but had relumed down the river af^er 
them Rawleish instantly expressed his apprehensions, 
and wished to return home; he consulted King^the wa- 
termen took fright-^tucley acted his part well ; damning 
his ilUfortiine to have a friend whom he would save, so 
full of doubts and fears, and threatening to p'lMol the wa- 
termen if thejr did not proceed. Even King was ovcf- 
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s bf the earaest eondnet oTStudey, and a new •pint 
wai iouMfd inio the rowers. At the^ drew near Gnren- 
wich, a wherry cro eie d them. Rawlrigh declared it came 
to diaeover them. King tried to d'av hi« fear*, and as- 
rared him that if once they reached Graretrnd, be would 
haiard his life lo get to Tilbury. But in these delays and 
discussioati the tide was failing; ihi* watermen declsred 
they eould not reach GraresriM before morning ; Raw- 
leifh would have landed at Purflect, and the boatswain 
enooaraged him ; for there it was thought he could pro- 
cure horses for Tiibury. Sir Lewis Siuclcy too was zea- 
lous ; and declared he was content to carry the cloak-bag 
on his o«n shoulders, fur half a mile, but King declared 
that it was useless, ib<^y could noc at that hour get horses. 



tofoby land. 

Tbey rowed a mile beyond Woolwich, approaching 



published an apdogy for hit conduct ; 
which, at least, for its sbility, might niwm 
sideraiion ; but I have since discorercd, a oae of 
nuscript letter-writers, that it was wrillea bj I> i 
who had been a chaplain to Henrj Prince of Waica Tb 
writer pleads in Stucle>'s jusiifiraiion, that hm was i sw 
agent ; that it was lawful to lie iur the d in e u sf y tf sv^ 
son ; that he had a personal hatred 
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fur having abridged liis father of his sbara of 
money ; and then enters more into Rawleifh's 
who ' bf iiig lirsperate of any fortune here, 
the height uf bis mind, would have nuide up hv 
elsewhere, upon any terms against bia sovcrngp 
country. Ii' it not ' marvel,' continiiea ibc 
Stticley, * that he was angry with me at 

_, ^ ^ bringing him back? Besid«i, being a man oTse pi 

two or three ketches, wLen the boatswain'^ doubted wir, it mas no rmall grief, thai a nian of mean en 
whether any of these were the one he had provided to fur* should be thtMicht to go beyond him. Xo ? 
nisb them. ' ' We are betrayed !' cried Kawleigh, and or- diter arte. Nt^ue enim Urjiaiior idta ea 
dared tne watermen to row back: he strict Iv examined ^ets artt perire na. (This apt laiinity befra%8 
the boatswain, alas! his ingenuity was baffled by a shuf- But nhy did vou not execute your mmiiiiBsiim 
flmg villain, whose real answer appeared when a wherry (openly ?) — ^Vby ? My comimssimi wae to thi 
hailed the boat ; Rawkish observed that it contained Her- I to discover his pretenuons, and to seize his 
bert*s crew. He saw that ail was now discovered. He per^,' kc* 
took Siuelev aside ; his ingenious mind still siiggesi'mg ! But the dnctnr, though no miskilful vrriter, here 

C rejects for liimseirio return home in safiriv, or how Stuc- in vain ; for what ingenuity can vi-il the turpitude of 4| 
>y might plead that he bad only pretended to go with and practiced treachery? To keep up appearances. Sr 
Rawlrigh, to seize on his private papers. They whis- ' Judas resorted mere than usually to court ; where. iE» 
pered together, and Rawleigh took some things from his \ ever, he «as perpetually enduring rebufl'if, nr avr«c«e.a 
pocket, and handed them to Siucley ; probably more * ru- one infected with the |ihgue of imachery. He otfrrtcai 
biea powdered with diamonds.*— Some effect was instan- king, in his own juiiitkniion, to take tlie sacramct*., 3K 
laneously produced: for the tender heart «tf his friend whatever he had laid to Raw leigh's charge was iriK. m 
Stucley relented, and hf: not only repeatedly embraced i would pmdiice two unexceptionable witnesses m im » 
him with extraonlinary warmth of affrciinn. but was voiii- j like. * Why. then,' replied his msjesty, * the mnr« ■»> 



bie in effusions of friendship and fidelity. Stucley persuad- cimis was Sir Walter to utter these speeches ai his deal' 
ed Rawlrigh to land at Gravesend, the strange wbcrrv j SirThom> i Bad2er,whostood by, observed, * L.et ilwiai 
which liad dogged them landing at the same time ; these I take off Sturlev's head, as Stucley has done Sir Wal'e'i. 
were people bdonging to Mr Herbert and Sir William St j and let him at )iis death take the sacramrnt and hw «a:S 
John, who, it seems, had fi»rmerly shared m the spoils of ' upon it, snd Til bt-lieve hiro; but till Stuclej loees M 
this unhaapy hero. On Greenwich bridge, Stuclev ad- i head, I shsll credit Sir Walter Rawleigh** bare affirmatw 
vised Captun King that it would be advantageous to Sir before a thousand of Siuckley's oaths. When Siuoty. 
Walter, tbat King should confess that he had joined with : on pretence of giving an account of his ofBce, placed l» 
Stucley to betray his master ; and Rawleigh lent himkeif sell in the audience chamber of the lord admiral, ne 
to the suggestion of Stucley, of whose treachery he might his lordyhip parsed him with<»ut any notice. Sir Jucas 8> 
■till be uncertain ; but King, a rough and honest seamen, i tempted to address the earl: but with a bitter look )■ 
declared tbat he would not share in the odium. At the ■ lordship exclaimed. < Base fcHow! darest thou, who ir: 
moment he refuted, Stucley arrested the captain in the ! the scorn and contempt of men, offer ihyaelf in my pee^ 
king's name, committing him to the charge of Herbert** | ence ? Wf re it not in my own house. I would cud^l iMs 
men. They then proceeded to a tavern, but Rawlrigh, wiih my Riaff for presuming on this sauc men.' Tbisara^ 
who now viewed the monster in his irue shape, observed, I laiing affront SnicVy haMened to cnnvey to the kiag ; ks 
* Sir Lewis, these actions will not turn out to your credit ;* ' maje«lv an»wered hini. * What wouldft thou have me do? 
and on the following day, when they passed' through the t Woulifst thou have me hang him? Of my soul, if 1 
Tower-/ale, Rawleigh 'turning to I^ing, observed, * Stuc^ ', hang ail that^peak ill of thee, all the trees of the c 
ley and my servant Cotterell have betrayed roe. You need "* 

ba in DO fear of danger, but as for me.' it is I who am the 
mark that is shot at.' Thus concludes the narrative of 
Captain King. The fate of Rawleigh soon veriSed the 
prediction. 

This long narrative of treachery will not, however, be . - — 

complete, unless we wind it up witfi the fate of the infa- ! chequer five hundred pminds. ss the reward of hia 
laoaa Sluelcy. Fiction gives perfection to iu narratives, < o^ and p«'rfiily. It was the price of hlood. ann was 
hv the privilege il enjoys of disposing of its criminals in j hardly in his hands ere it was turned into the fraudolml 
tie BBoat cxemplarv maimer: but the labours of the hiHto. ! coin of ' th** Cheater !* He was seized in the palace if 
rian are not always refreshed by this moral pleasure. Re- : Whitehall, for diminishing the guld c^in. ' The manatr 
tribuiMO is not always discovered in the present stage of of the discovery.' vays the manuscript-writer.* wa« strange 
human existence, yet bnrory is perhaps equally delightful 
as fic'imi, whenever its perfect catastrnphes resemble 
those of romantic inventioD. The present is a splendid 
example. j 

1 have discovered the secret history of Sir Lewis Stuc- 
ley, in several manuscript letters of the times. 

Rawleigh, in hii admirable address from the scafRild, 
where he aeeroed to be rather one of the spectators than 
the sufferer, declared he forgave Sir Lewis, for he had for- 
given all men : but he was bound in charity to caution aD 



would not Miffire, %o gr^at is the number !' 

One of the frequent crimes of that age. ere the 
of bank-notes existed, was the clipping of po!d : and'rhi 
was oTie of the private amu<ements suitable to the chares 
ter of our Sir Judas. Trearhrry and forgerv are iKv faas 
crime in a different form. Stuclev received out of the ex> 



if my ocrastr^ns would suffer me tn rela'e the pana*uiar*.* 
On his eiaminatifin he attempted to thif^ the crime to Sui 
own son, who had f!ed. and on his man, who being takes, 
in the words of the Irtier-writf r. was * wiJing to yet ibe 
raddle upon the neht horse, and accused his master.' 
IManoury too, the French cmpirK-, was arresied at Pjw 
mouth for the same crime, and acruved his worthy fneniL 
But such was the interest of Stucley «i;h governmeai, 
bought probably with his last shilling, and. as one says. 
with his la^t ih'iri. that he obtained his own, and his sea's 



men against him, and such as he is ! Rawlrigh's last and j pardon, for a crime that ought to have finally ronrludcd 
solenm notion of the treadiery of hn * kinsman and friend ' j 
was irrevocably fatal to this wretch. The hearts of the 
people were open to the deepest impressions of sympathy, ' 
meltiag into team at the pathnic address of the magnan'i- j 
spirit who had touched them : in one moment Sir 



the history of this b]*^sed familv.'t A mi-re solen.n and 

m ■ 

* StnrVj's hpmble petition, toufhine the hrincit.ppp Sir 
W. Rawleieh, 4io, IClt? ; rc|>ub;j!^hcd m S< m<r*s Tracts, voL 
hi, 731. 

tXhc »r#»eH«»tea reup'vtip? 5:nrl.-T I hnve derired frem 



■wk, whkh God aad aea bad fixed oa him, he 1 noia carefully ptaaenrnd. 
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^ tragicft) catastrophe wa« reserved fur the perfidious Sluc- 

a \»y. He was deprived of his place of vice-admiral, and 

M m destiuite in the world. Abandoned bj all human be- 

>j isfs, and most probably, bv ihe son whom he had tutored 

M in the ar*s uf villany, be appears to have wandered about 

^ u infamoua and distracted beggar. It is possible that even 

b 90 seared a oooscieDce majr have retained some remaining 

B touch of seonbiiii J. 

9 — — All are men, 

9 Condemned alike to gman ; 

The lender tor an<ither>8 pain, 
The unfeelinff lor hi* own. 

And Camden has recorded, amoni; his hintorical notes on 
JttBMlf that io August, 1620, * Lewis Siucley, who be- 
tnjed Sir Walter Rawlei;{h, died in a manner mad.' 
Boicb ■ the cataairophe d" one of the most perfect domes- 
tie tales; an histoncal eianiple not easily paralleled of 
moral retribution. 

The secret practices of the ' Sir Judas ' of the court of 
JuBM I, which I have discovered, throw lisht on an old 
tradition which still exists in tlie neighbourhood of AfTe- 
ton, once the residence of this wretched man. The coun- 
try people have long entertained a notion that a hidden 
treasure lies at the Iwtiom of a well in his grounds, guard- 
ed by some siijperoatural power; a tradition no doubt 
originating in this man's hit tory, and an obscure allusion 
to the gold which Siuciey received for his bribe, or the 
other gold which be clipped, and might have there con- 
cealed. This is a striking mstance of the many historical 
facts which, though entirely unknown or forgotten, may 
be often diacovered to lie hid, or disguised, in popular tra- 
ditions. 

AH AITTHEirrXC NARRATIVE OF THE LAST HOURS OF 
SIR WALTER RAWLEIGU. 

The close of the life of Sir Walter Rawleigfa was as 
extraordinary as many parts of his varied history : the 
promptitude and sprigntlinefs of hi# genius, his careless- 
ness of life, and the equanimity of that grrat spirit in 
quitting the world, can only be paralleled by a few other 
heroes and sages :— Rawleigh was both ! But it is not 
■tmplv his dignified yet sctive conduct on the scaffold, nor 
his admirable spe<H:h on that occasion, ciraimstsnces by 
which many great men are judged, when their enerffies 
are excited for a moment to act so great a part, before 
the eyes of the world a«srmblcd at their feet ; it is not 
these only which claim our notice. 

We niav pause with admiraiinn on the real grandeur of 
Rawleigh^s character; not from a single circumstance, 
bowevtr great, but from a tissue of continued little inci- 
dents, winch ocTurrrd from the moment of his condemna- 
tion till he lay his head on the block. Rawleigh was a 
man of such mark, that he deeply engaged the attention 
of his contemporaries; and to this we owe the preserva- 
tion of several interesting particu'ars of what he did and 
what ho said, which have entered, into his life ; but all has 
not been told in the published narratives. Contemporary 
writers in their letters have ael down every fresh incident, 
and eajterly caught up his sense, his wit, and what is more 
delightful, those (paries of the natural cheerfulness of his 
invariable presence of mind : nor could these have arisen 
from any affectation or parade, for we shall see that they 
served him even in his last tender farewell to his lady, and 
on many unpremeditated occasions. 

I have drawn together in a short compass all the facta 
which my researches have furnished, not omitting those 
which are known, concerning the feelings-and conduct of 
Rawleigh at these solemn moments of his life ; to have 
preserved only the new would have been to mutilate the 
atatue, and to injure the whole by an imperfect view. 

Rawleigh one morning was taken out of his bed in a fit 
of fever, and unexpectediv hurried, not to his trial, but to 
a sentence of death. Tlie story is well known.— Yet 
pleading with * a voice grown weak by sickness and an 
ague he had at that instant on him,' he used everv means 
to avert his fate : he did, therefore value the life ne could 
so easily part with. His judges there at least, respected 
their state criminal, and they addressed him in a tone far dif- 
ferent from that which he had fifteen years before listened 
to from Coke. Telverton, the attorney-general, said, * Sir 
Waiter Rawleigh hath been as a star at which the worid 
have gazed ; but stars may fall, nay, they must fall, when 
they trouble the sphere where they abide.' And the lord 
ducf-juatico notiond Rawlaigb'a great work ^ I know that 



you have been valiant and wise, and I doubt not but yoa 
retain both these virtues, for now you shall have writiftn 
to use them. Your bonk is an admirable work ; I wouki 
give you counsel, but I know you can apply nnto yoorself 
far better than I am able to give you.' But the judge 
ended with saying, ' execution is granted.' It was atifling 
Rawleigh with rosea ! the heroic sa^ feltaa if liateninf t» 
fame from the voice of death. 

He declared, that now being old, siddy, and in disgraeey 
and * certain were he allowed to live, to go to it again^ 
life was wearisome to him, and all he entreated was to 
have leave to speak freely at his farewell, to satisfy the 
world that he was ever loyal to the king, and a true lover 
of the commonwealth ; for this he would seal with hie 
blood.' 

Rawleigh, on his return to his prison, while some were 
deploring his fate, observed, that * the world itself is but a 
larger prison, out uf which some are daily selected for ex* 
ecution.' 

That last night of hb existence was occupied by writint 
what the letter-writer calls *a remembrancer to be left 
with his lady,' to acuuaint the world with bis sentimeote^ 
should he be denied their delivery from the scaffokl as he 
had been at the bar of the King's Bench. His ladjf visited 
Aim that night, and amidst her tears acquainted him, that 
she had obtained the favour of disposing of hb body ; to 
which he answered smiling, ' It is weU Bess, that thou 
mayest dispose of that, dead, thou hadst not always the 
disposing of when it was alive.' At midnight he entreated 
her to leave him. It must have been then, that, with unshaken 
fortitude, Rawleigh sat down to compose those verses on 
his death, which being short, tlie most appropriate may be 
repeated. 

* Even such is Time, that takes on trust, 

Our youth, our Joys, or all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our wayi^ 
Shuts up the etory of our days !* 

He has added two other lines expressive of his trast in hie 
resurrection. Their authenticity is confirmed by the writer 
of the present letter, as well as another writer, enclosing 
' half a dozen verses, which Sir Walter made the ni^t 
before his death, to take his farewell of poetrv, wherein ne 
had been a scribbler even from his youth.' The enclosure 
is not now with the letter. Chamberlain, the writer, wan 
an intelligent man of the world, but not imbued with anT 
deep tincture of literature. On the same night Rawleign 
wrote this distich on the candle burning dimly : 

* Cowards fear to die ; but courage stout. 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out.' 

At this solemn moment, before he lay down to rest, and 
at the instant of parting from his lady, with aH his donee- 
tic afTections stilt warm, to express his feelings in verae 
was with him a natural efiusion, and one to which he had 
long been used. It is peculiar in the fate of Rawleigh, 
that having before suffered a long imprisonment with an 
expectation of a public death, his mind had been accna* 
tomed to its contemplation, and had often dwelt on the 
event which was now passing. The soul, in ita aoddcB 
departure, and its future state, is often the rabjeet of hit 
few poems ; that most original one of ' the FfereweUy 

Oo, soul, the body^s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand, Iec 

is attributed to Rawleigh, though on oncertahi endenee. 
But another, entitled ' the Pilgrimage,' has this beantifid 
passage: 

* Give me my scallap.shell of qnleL 

My staffer truth to walk upon, 
Mr scrip of joy immortal diet ; 

My boule of'^fialvsiion. 
My gown of elory. Hope^s true gage. 

And thus 1*11 take my pilgrimage— 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 

Travet^eth towards the land of Heaven—* 

Rawleigh's cheerfulneea was ao remarkable, and hk 
feariessness of death so narked, that the Dean of Weat- 
miiMter, who attended him, at first wonderim at the hero, 
reprehended the lightness of his manner ; but Rawleigh 
gave God thanks that he had never feared death, for it waa 
but an opinion and an imagination ; and as for the manner 
of death, he would rather die so than of a burning fever ; 
and that some might have made shows outwardly, but ho 
felt the joys withu. The Dean says, that he nadft ^m* 
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wtnf of bit detth than if he hmd beco to t«ke a journey ; 
* Not/ nid he, * but that I am a creat sinner, for I have 
been a aoldier, a aeamani and a ccnjrtier.* The writer of 
a OMUHncripi leuer tells u«. that the ]>an declared 
he died not odIt relipoosly, but he found hin to be a man 
aa ready and aJi aWe to pve. as to take intiructioa. 

On the moming of his death he smoked, as usual, his 
favourite tobacco, and when ther broufht him a cup of 
excellent sack, beine asked hoir he liked it. Rawleieh an- 
•wend, ' As the fellow, that, driokinn ^ ^* Giles's bowl, 
u he went to Tybnm, said, ** that was food drink if a man 
micht tarry bv'ir.**' The day before, in passuig from 
Weatminstf-hall to the Gate^iouse, his eye had caught 
Sir Huffh Bi^ston in the throng, and caiiin/on him, Raw- 
lei|(h requested that he would see him die irv.morrow. Sir 
Hufh. to secure himself a se«t on the scaffold, had provided 
bimaelf with a letter lo the shtfridf. which was not read at 
the time, and Sir Walter found his fnend thn:si bv, la- 
meniinf that he could not get there. * Farewell!* «-x- 
daimed Rawleieh, * I know not what shift von will mike, 
bat I am sure t--* have a place.* In goinf fmm the prison 
to the acaC>ld. among others who were pressing hard to 
MO him, OQ- old man, whone head was ba'd, came very 
forward, insomuch that Rawleiih noticed him, and asked, 
'whether he would have oufht of him?* The oM man 
answoreid, * Nothinf but lo see him. and to pray God for 
him.* Rawleiffh replied, * I thank thee, cood friend, and I 
mm sorry I have no better thins to return thee fir thy good 
will.' (Mxerving his bald head, he con'inued, ' but lake 
this nifht-cap. (which was a verv rich wrought one that he 
wore) for ihou ha-^t more need t)t it now t]ia~n I.' 

His drem, ii,« was usual with him. was el-f ant. if not 
rich. Olilys descnbe^ ir. hut men'ion^, that * he had 
a wroufhi night-cap under hi« hat,* this we have otherwise 
disponed of; he wore a niff-band. a black wrou:!ht velvet 
Btf ht-fown over a hair-coloured satin doublet, and a black 
wn»u<nt waistcoat ; b'ack cut taflety breeches, and ash- 
coloured silk stockings. 

He ascended the scafibid with the same cheerfulness as 
he had passed to it : and observins the lords seated at a 
distance, some at windows, he requested they would ap- 
proach him, a* he wished that ihey shoulif all witness 
what he had to say. The request was complied with by 
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His speech is well known ; but siwne cnpies con- 
tain matters not in others. When he finished, he re- 
quested Lord Anindel that the kin 2 would n-*r suffer any 
hbels to defame him af:rr d^'ath— ' And now I have a long 
journey to go, and must take mv leav**.' • H^ embraced 
an the lords and other friend* wnh such courilv comp!i- 
ments, as if he had met th«*m at some fea*:,* sav's a letter- 
writer. Havins taken off hi* 20wn. he ralkd lo'ihe heads- 
man to show him the aie. which not beinf Utstanliy done, 
he repeated. ' I prithee let mc see it. D<»st thou ihink 
that I am afraid of it 7** He pa^tfed the edee lifhtly over 
his finfer, and smiling, observed to the sheriff,* * This is 
a sharp medicine, but a sound cure fi>r all diseases.' and 
kissinc it, laid it down. Another wnter has, ' This is 
that, that will cure all sorrow!*.' After this he went to 
three Mveral comers of the scaffold, and kneelins down, 
^eairod all the people to pray fur him. and reated a long 

Kyer to himself. When he began to fit himself for the 
efc, be first laid himself down to tr^- how the block 
fitted him ; aAer n«ing ud. the execiiMoner kneeled down 
to aak his forpvenes:)! which Rawteifh wuh an embrace 

Kve, but entreated him not to strike nil he vnve a token 
lifiiflg op his hand, * and then, frv not. hut'strike home? 
When he laid his head down to receive the stroke, the ex- 
ecutinoer desired him to lay his face towards the east. 
* It was DO rreat matter which wav a man's head stood* 
eo the heart lay neht.* said Rawleish ; but thejie wtre not 
his la«t words. He was once more to speak in this world 
with the same inirepidity he had lived in it— for, bavins 
lain some minutes on the block in prayer, he gave the sig- 
nal ; but the executioner, fiiher unmindful,' or in fear, 
fiuled to strike, and Rawleif h. after once or twice puitin* 
forth his hands, was comr>elle«l to ask him. * Why doel 
thou not strike? Strike! man.'* In two blows He was 
beheaded : but from the first, hts body never shrunk from 
the spot, by any discomDosure of his' posture, Hhich, like 
hia mind, was immoveable. 

* In all the time he was upon the scaffold, and before. 
■aya one of the manuscript letter-writer*. * then* appeared 
Bot the least alteration in him. either in his voice or coun- 
; bat he seemed as free from ail manner of appre- 




hension as if he had been 

spectator than a aufferer; aaj, 

much more sensible than did be, m> that b« haih amc 
here in the opinioo of men such hntwn mmA reys^ 
It IS thought his greatest enemiit« are thcj ite vt 
sorrowful for his death, which they mm ■ ' 
much to his advantage.* 

The people were deeply affected at ih 
ranch, that one said, that * we had doC sdcL ^ 
to cut off;* and another * wished the head and 

upfjn Secretary NaunioQ*a shoulders.' The 

fcred fur this ; he was a wealthy citizen, aad cteat 
monger, and one who haunted Paul'a Walk. Cos 
was made, aiKl the citizen saromeoed to the priwH 
He pleaded that he intended no disrcapcct to 3ikr 
tary ; but only spoke in reference 10 the oU 

* two heads were better than one V Hm 4 
lowed at ihe moment : but when afterwafda caikd 
contribution to St Paul's cathedral, and having 
a hundred pounds, the Secretarv obe c iee d to 
< two were belter than one, Mr "Wiemarkr 
fear, or charily, the witty dtizea doubled his 

Thus died this glorious and gallant cmealier, ^ 
Osborne says, * Hu death was nunaced bj bn 1 
high and religious a resolution, as if a Roman had 
Christian, or raihera Christian a Roman.* 

After having read the preceding article, 

nished at the greatness, aind the variable nature 
extraordinary roan, and Ibis happy geoius. With 
who once meditated to write hu lue, we aaj 
pronounce * his character is ambiguous ;* but we" 
hesrate to decide, that Rawleigh knew better how »a 
than to live. * His glunuus hours,' save a cuoiempiiv^ 

* were his arraignment and executmn /—but nei — — '' ■" 
forsotten the mlcrmediale years of hu lettered 
ment! 

LITERARY UNIONS. 

SECBET BISTOay or BAWLEIOH*8 BISTOMT OF 
WOaLD, AlVD ▼▲SABI'S LITKS. 

An union of talents, differing in their qualitica. wd^ 
carry some important works to a more extended pm» 
tion. In a work of great enterprise, the aid oT a fhotfi 
hand may be absolutely necessary to onmpkie the lahouii 
of the projector, who may have neither die courage, tm 
leisure, our all acquisitions necessary for pa pI:m -m«j r» 
favourite ta>k which he has otherwise maiirrvd. Mv 
gfrat works, commenced by a master genius have 11^ 
mained iintinished, or have been deficient for want «i 1M 
friemlly iiuccuur. The public had been gratefui 10 J<M> 
son, had he united in his dictionary the laboiirs of sc«i 
learned eiymf>logirt. Speed's Chronicle ow«s mcwt ef a 
value, as it doe* its oniam'.-nts. to the hand of Sir Kobsn 
Cotton, and other curious researchern, who coatniMtfd 
entire iHiriioiis. G(>guei*s esteemed work of the * Onfa 
of the Arts and Sciences* was greatly indebted 10 the 6a> 
lernal zeal of a devoted fnend. The still valued books 1^ 
the Pori-ruyal Society were all formed by this hafgv 
union. The secret history of many eminent' works woaik 
show the advantages whicn mav be deri^ from this cash 
lunation of uleuls, differing in their nature. CumberUaifs 
masterly versions of the fragments of the Greek dramane 
(K)ets had never been given to the poetical world, had bs 
not accidentally possessed the roanuscnpt notes of his rf^ 
lative. tne learned Bentley. This treasure supplied that 
research in ihe m***! obscure works, which the volane 
studies of Cumberland could never have explored : a Of^ 
cumstance which he concealed from the world, prood of 
the Greek erudition which he thus cheaply poesesssd. 
Yet by this literary union, Bentley*8 vast erudition madt 
those researches which Cumberland could not : ^imj Cem* 
berland f ave *he nation a copy of the domestic drama tf 
Greece, uf which Bentley was' incapable. 

There is a larse work,' which is still celebrated, of which 
the composition has excited the astonishment even of the 
philosophic Hume, but whose secret history remains vet 
to be disclosed. This extraordinary volume is * The Hia» 
tory of the World, by Rawlei«h'.* I shall tranacnbe 
Hume's observation that the reader may observe the lite^ 
rary phenomenon. * They were stnick'with the 



* TYie rhh*rpsn!rnlsr9 in this narrative are drawn from tna 
marm-rrijii .• tt^r* nf the day, in the S'oanc coliflctien, 
Ihiir res|vftive ilat^*, Nov.' 3, 1618, Larkln 10 Mr 
eriiig; OcL 31, 1618, Chamberlain's kttera 
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^■ttibury enlcr^nleli^ And rarjnaui in the purruitt of til^O' 
> iain,nwJi dmtf of thtmoti rtduu and Mdentary iivt*; nod 

< tak« ud rucuw » irni V oork, u hii Hiiiorjr or th« 
WorlJ.' Now when Ihr Iruih i) lii««m, iho woodB/ful in 

ia ttbncaiaf hia awn Ibriiui*, ind in perprluil (mtrprue, 
could alUn ra Mcb crudil* punuiii. Whi^ra could Kai>- 
lci|h obiKln rbil DunilMr ■cquainiincc wiih ths nhbin>,af 
wbuts ltii|[Uua faa wu protMbU rnUrcljr igDorut f Hii 
Bmnanui pubfoatioM, tbr rSlmirxu of iba mMI ulna 
nisi. ihannhriccHeniinihcirliiiii). wtra aTJdenil/ com- 

Dwla inquiriei, hul full of tha diUy buiinan uid iba wii. 
dom of hunuilira. Hia cnnBntmrnt in IhaloKcriwhicb 
Ullrd tTTrral ipui, km Indcfd lulBcicBI for tba compo. 
■iiiun of ihia (olio volumr, and oT a iFcniid nhkh ■[ipnri 

UrW happriiKl tliat ha iiTcif amoiiflilarirv chanctcn, 
wilh the noaliniiinalB rritndiihip. There hr joined ihe 
Earl of KonhvnlbeTland, Ihe paiim of Ihe philoaaphen 
oThia aic, and oiih iihoin Itawlriib puraued hia chemi- 
cal •iwdira: atxl Serjeant Hnfkinii,> imeiand a wit.ind 
IbapDebcal'laihrr'orBeB JnhnHii, who aebnowledfed 
I tlial 'ilwaa Hialiin' •>!>" b>J iv.luhHl bin;' aiul ih>t 



leullad HMkine on bin blcrarj wor 
Kripl. Bui howercr liurtrjitbf 
moinhcra of ib* Tiiwrr proird 10 Rawleifh, do panicle 
of Hrhrew. and perhapa lilllf of Gr"-— ' — ° — * 
from a **bemi»i and a poel. '^'"" — ' 



Jura, flnaicd 
at the c 
Kan Ibe labovr ofi 



(nmribiiioi ; and ihrrs wm in KMli*l> pbibaopber fnin 
whuni DcKanni, ii ■■ hhI, Hen h) hh cm counirrmtn. 
bnnownl larHr— Thomia Harui, sboni Anihoiw Wand 
cbtrtfca vitb inAifinf in'oRawleiffh*! vohime pbiloaophi- 
ral noiioBi, while Rlirleiib wii compnimK hii Hielarrof 
Ihe W'-rld. Bui if Raoleith'a pHmiU mrjmmtl rvn 
tiuttof tfir mati rtrhint an*i tvlmbtnf live*, ap Hume nk^ 

RrclorofN'orlhwald.inlbecaunlviifNorTulk, •rhowaaa 
in-al famurita of Sit Waller Raoleich. and hnd been hia 

Wal»t'> hi-ii^y fntCfiiiciFmii.rhronnlnir. and readinc 
Orn'k and Hebrew aulhoi* vrte performed bv bin. la 
8ir WillFr.'- Thua ■ ninpla faiil, irheB di'irorared, 

knnwledfe waa trqiiired, vrliich an Hune pifieiouilj de- 
tcdvdk required 'a reeluee ami eeriehrary jife.'aurhai ihe 
■liidiea and the haUla would be of » counlrj cleifTmin in 



TbfM 



hii>IorTiifannihcr*MV,Millni 



IhraN-TNirinherlnr br^h.of whkhll haa murb ihr apprPT> 
anre. ?fo.T4j-lf)-A7, HiI*landHin tbeiuninni'er>ea[alofoe. 



r cooled ibcm Ih™ 

naiw r-f Anthnnj Wof-d** iieperi» of wnlrh more than 
mrk full wa" iHiriK ai hia de«ire heliire him, vben dylor. 
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-.-„ .--, ., — , ^^InRniTbiid wen emploTtd in 

naklnit hia hinorT : Bm himirir had wrkien a pitca tg blm 
■f Ibe runli- war. wbkh he altered ami en in bh t>ook.> Jon- 
•erll<la<lniealeMrnilIi>nlhaanolalleEedawflr<l bi 

I tltnrj t4 Rawlelcb-a treat work bad neTrr been 
d i on Ihia accaakm, however, Jnnaon only apoke 
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Iv aceurale in ibe arraiuemenl of biefacii in hiabouk of 
EuloaiunB.' AfuiwarA, when Vaaari beian to eellecl 
hia iolbrmuion, and contulled P.ilua JotimoB ihe plaa, 
alihauijh ihti auihur hifMj approved of what ha nw, ha 
aUe|ed biiowB wanioflriuneandabdiiyioconipleiaiuck 
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foe Ihe aaa 



liced I like Hoganb, 



le Hoganb, be require* 



of ihadaaf miter oT 
i^iha Painiera, who vrrste underthe dirtctMOof 
Vaaan, and probably ofim uaed bia owDDMural aiyle, and 
convej'cd 10 ua ihoae refleciim which luraljcone fratB 
Lheir aource. I aball give Ihe pavage, aa a curiuoa is- 
alancB where ihe Mcrei hielorv of buoEi ii oflrn delected 
in ihe m«i obtruro conicra of rcirarch. Who could 
have imafined thai in a colleciion of the livtatft' SatiH t 
Biati diW ordine de' PrediaUri, we are 10 louk fut ihc 
writer of Vaian'a liaea T Dor Serafioi Raw, Ihe author 
of Ibit eccleaiaaiicnl biography, haa ihia reference : ■ Wha 

lera, aciilpinra and archilecia, KriUBt for iMf fttolrr part 
bj) Dm Silrmo Raat, my brolhei, fut Ihe Sinsr Cava- 
liere M. Giorgio Vaaan, hia treat fricnd.'< 

wrilten by hipiaelf, lliough onbablj undoi hia didation, 

know thai DrMornllwroie ihe* Analjiia ofBeauiy'for 

Ua miaiakea or omiHiana which appear in thai «erie» at 
volumea, writien al Ion; inlemla, and by diflrrent baiida. 
Mr Pwcli haa alluded lolhem iBulieraaioniabmraii and 
cannoi account for Vaaari'a ■ incredibla deieliciion af n- 
mmiacence, whteb nrompied him 10 iranafer what be had 

Parma in ihr aubarquent onei.' Again; Vaaari'a ma- 
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the Capella Siuin, 
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■Dd if Ihe mwa «nip1idi<r of hi> nireatin, aad tba 
■ ofheaping aneedeie 01 ' - 



lome dejnre 10 ihat appellaiion, we ought not Mlbrg 
■hal the uformaiion of every day adda aonetbing la ll 
auibeniiciij id* iha Greek hitiwiin, whibl ever; di 
fumiebea naUer le queaiiunihe credibiNlj oTibe Tbc«i 
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write lor him ; we eee IbaL 
« work he had originally pro. 
■ ahoDid bold ihe pen for bim. 
lied n Ihia ariicle mighi be por* 
ned; bul Ihe lecrel hialorj of Iwo great worka ao well 
known arf aa auffidtnt aa Iwenlj oiben of wiiiingalea* 
eclebraied. The liiemrj pheno '■''^ "-' ''' 
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lolTed by tbo di^nsovery of a little Tact on liferarj 
which darivea importance from thia circuiiutaoce. 

or A BIOOBAPHT PAISTSD. 

There ire objecU connected with htenry curiosity, 
which| though they may never gratifjr our tight, yet whose 
wwy hiatunr ii literary ; and the originality of ilieir inven- 
tica, nbould they eicite imitation, may serve to constitute 
A cUss. I notice a book-curionity of this nature. 

This extraordinary volume may be said to have con- 
tained the travels and adventures of Charles Magius, a 
noble Venetian ; and this volume, so precious, consisted 
only of eighteen pages, composed of a scries of hi;:hly. 
finifhed miniature paintings on vellum, some executed by 
the hand of Paul Veronese. Each page, however, may 
be said to contain many chapters ; for, fpenerally, it u 
eomposed of a large centre-piece, surrounded by ten 
■mall ones, with many apt inscriptions, allegories, and al- 
lusions; the whole exhibiting romantic incidents in the 
Kfe of this Venetian nobleman. But it is not merely as a 
beautiful production of art that we are to consider il ; it 
becomes aasociaied with a more elevated feeling in the 
occasion which produced it. The aullior, who is himself 
the hero, after naviiij been long calumniated, resolved to 
■el before the eves oT hbaccusfrs the sufTertnirs and ad- 
▼enturns hecoufd perhaps have but iudifferenily described : 
and instead of composmg a tedious volume for his juBtifi- 
eation, invented this new species of pictorial biography. 
The author minutely described the remarks bic situations 
in which Ibrtune had^ placed him ; and ihe artiitt:!, in em- 
bellishing the facts he furnished them with to record, emu- 
lated each other in giving life to their truth, and putting 
mto action, before the spectator, incidt nts which the |»en 
bad less impressively exhibited. This unique production 
may be conjjerod as a model, to represent the actions of 
tboee who -May succeed more fortunately by this new 
mode of perpetuating their history; discovering, by the 
aid of the peiacil, rather than by their pen, tiie forms and 
colours of an exUaordinary life. 

It was when the Ottomans (obout 1571) attacked the 
Ide of Cyprus, that this Venetian nobleman was charged 
by his republic to review and repair the fjrtifieatioas. He 
was afterwards sent to the Pope to iie^roiiate an allkncc : 
he returned to the senate, to give an account of his com- 
missi'jQ. Invested wiih the chief command, at the head 
of his troops, Magius ihrt^ bhnself inio the island of 
Cyprus, and after a skilful defence, which could not pr«>- 
vent its fall, at Famacusta, he was takrn prisoner by the 
Turks, and made a slave. His age and infirmiiics in- 
duced his master, at length, to sell him to some Christian 
merchaiitii ; and after an absence of several years from 
his beloved Vetiice, he suddenly appeared, lo the astonish- 
ment and moniftcatioQ of a party who had never called 
to calumniate htm ; whilst his own noble family were com- 
pelled to preserve an indignant silence, having ha<l no 
communicatioDt with their lost and enjilaved relative. 
BCagius DOW relumed to vindicate hi* honour, to reinstate 
bioMelf in the favour of the aenare, and to be restorcMi to a 
venerable pafvnt amidst his family : to whom he intro- 
duced a frrsh branch, in a youth of »even years old, ihe 
child of his ousfortunes, who,' born in trouble, and a atran- 
fer to dottesiic endearments, was at one moment united 
to a beknrod circle of relations. 

I shall giv« a rapki view of some of the pictures of this 
Venetiaa nobleman's life. The whole series has been 
•laboraiehr drawn up by the Duke de la Valliere, the ce- 
lebrated bonkHSollector, who dwells on the detail with the 
corioaity of an ainateur.* 

In a rich frontispiece, a Christ is expirin; on the cross 
ReUfion, leaning on a cohimn, contemplates the Divinity, 
and Hopo ia not dislant from her. The irenealogical tree 
oTibe houte of Maims, with an allegorical repre^en'ation 
of VenicOiito nobility, power, and riches: the arms of 
Mafins, hi which is inserted a view of the holy sepulchre 
of Jerusalem. oT which he was trade a knight ; his por- 
trait, with ■ Latin inscription ; ' I have passed through 
arms and the enemy, amidst fire and water, and the Lord 

* The duke*8 description is not to be found, as mifrht be ex- 
pncied. In Mi own valued cauloruc, but was a contribution to 
Oalgnat^s ILI8, where it occupies fuurtern pni^es. This sin> 
cular work wm at Gteifniat's sale for 90i livrrs. It was ibrii 
the gohlr n il| e of iitersry curiosity, when the nimt thinss 
were not roMiiis : and that prire was tven then considered 
•xiraonllnary though the work was an unique, b must con- 
sin of abom IBO subjects, by Itailsn artists. 



conducted me to a safe asylum, in the year of grace I£7I.' 
The portrait of his son, aged seven years, finished wkh 
the greatest beauty, and supposed to have come from the 
hand of Paul Veronese ; it bears this inscription : « Ovei^ 
come bv violence and arufice, almost deud before his birtht 
his mother was at length delivered of him, full of life, with 
ajl the loveliness of infancy ; under the divine proteclionb 
his birth was happy, and his life with greater happineaa 
shall be closed with good fortune.' 

A plan of the islu of Cyprus, where Magiot coounaadcd, 
and his first misfitrtune happened, his slavery by the 
Turkf— The painter has expressed this by an embtem of 
a tree ahaken by the winds and scathed by the lightning; 
but from Ihe trunk issues a beautiful green branch shininf 
in a bnlluni sun, wirh this device—* From this ikilcn tnmE 
springs a branch ftill of vigour.' 

The missions of Mafius to raise troops in the prorines 
of la Pu|;lia — In one or these Magius is seen returning to 
Venice ; his final departure,— a thunderbolt is viewedTall- 
ing on his veasel— his passage by Corfu and Zante, and 
his arrival at Candia. 

His travels to Egypt— The centre figure represents tba 
province raising its right hand extended towarda a pafan- 
iree, and the l^ft leaning on a pyramid, inscribed *Celo- 
braied throughout the world for her wonders.' The smaller 
pictures ore the entrance of Magius into the port of Alex- 
andria; Rosetia, with a caravan of Turks and different 
nations ; the city of Grand Cairo, exterior and interior, 
with views of other places; and finally, his return to Ve- 
nice. 

His journey to Rome— the centre figure an armed Pal- 
las sealed on lrof>hies, the Tvber beneath her feet, a 
l?lobe in her hand**, inscribed Qtiod rentm vietrix ae dbmrna 
'Because she is the Conqueress end Mi>t/e»s of iho 
World.' The ten small pictures are vief^s of Ihe cities in 
the Pope's dominion. Hi« first siidicnoe at the conclave, 
formH a pleasing sixl fine compoitiiion. 

Hit travels into Syris^he principal figure is a fenialo 
einblemaiical of that fine country ; she is seated in tho 
midst of a ray ord-ard. and embraces a bundle of roses. 
in<cribed Mundi deticitr^* The delight of the univene.' 
The small compartments are views of towns aiid ports, 
and the sjiot where Magius collected his fleet, 

Hi« piifrimase to Jerusalem, where he was made a 
knight of the holy repulchre— the principal figure repre- 
sems Devotion, iuKcnbed Dudt. * It is she who conducts 
me.' The compariroenis exhibit a variety ol objects, with 
a correctness of drawing, which are described as belonging 
lo the class and partaking of the charms, of the pencil of 
Claude Lorraine. His vessel is first viewed in the road- 
stead at Venice beat by a storm ; arrives at 21anie to n» 
fresh ; enters the port of Simiso; there having landed, bo 
and his companions are proceeding to the town on asses, 
ftir Christians were not permitted lo travel in Turkey on 
horset^— Tn the church at Jerusalem the bihhop. in his pon- 
tifical habit, receives him as a knight of the holy sepul- 
chre, arraying him in the armour of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and placing his »word in the hsmls of Mapiiis. His arri- 
val at Reihlem, to see the cradle of tho Lord— and his ro- 
tnm by Jaffa with his companions, in the dress of piliprims ; 
Ihe groups are finely contrasted with the Turks mingling 
amongst ihem. 

The taking of the citv of Famagusta, and hia alaverr— 
The middle figure, with a dog at its feet, represents "Fi- 
delity, the character of Magius who ever preferred it to 
his life or his freedom, inscribed Capth^ — * She has re- 
duced me to Klavery.' Six smaller pictures exhibit tho 
diflerent potnis of the islsnd of Cyprus, where the Turks 
eflTerted iheir descents. Magius retreating lo Faraagusta, 
which he long defended, and where hbi cousin, a tkilful 
engineer, was killed. The Turks compelled to raise the 
siege, but return with greater forces— the sacking of the 
town and the palace, where Magius was taken.— One 
picture exhibits him brought befiire a bashaw, who haa 
him stripped, to Judge of his strength and fix his price, 
when after examinaiinn be ia sent among other slaves.— 
He is seen bound and tied np among his companions in 
misfi»rtune— again he is forced to labour, and carriea a 
ca*k of watir on his sho«iMrrs.— In anotbsr picture, bis 
master, finding him weak of body, conducts Mm lo a slave 
merchsni to sell him. In snollfpr we sec him leading an 
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ass loaded with packages ; his now 
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unkini vilh r>ti(ae ca 

uf iha buiiudu. ThsTahcddsuldiribaa 
1^1 mrft frieafinfly Axsculad. 
B uT hii iltTsrT — Tbe miiMls figun koHliDf to 

* - --- Tb. 



' tg Bipren ihx eonliilunce of Muiut. T 
Heo ludinit "iih Iboir piUigs ind Ihiir iIbti 

of Ctptui pnfoirin^ doftih la ins 1o« of bar 

Hi ia ohich ihc ou urriw) ; ihB lucccttlid. 

Da GnniBUnkklad lo uulhgc. 

ira to Vwiin— "nia paiaier Tor hit pniici|Ml 

a ■m, (ad bar kuin in th« oilier, tn daKribe 
li whidi Muiui had npponKl hi* niafbr- 
Raiial—' Sha bruii ow Iwcli.' In iha 

ma ha ■ Mca ai Ibe cuatom-hoiua 

ttaa houaafhii faihar; Iheoldiiiui 
DMat mn, and aabimMa him. 
a t* BUhI b]P a ainila pictun, wlucS rtprtienu 
of Vantee, mlb uie Doco on hii ihrone ; Mi- 
ila aa accooot oThia dilfunDi aa^itorment*, and 

Ai« wlijti you coDimiilvd ID my cara ; iLnd 1 will 
ilh iha ■amfl fiilvlii^ wh^t TflmiinB la be dnne.* 
irod hj [faa Knaie wiih iha mosl dnrin^Uhrd 
id Hiiotnii1jjiiiiiilied,hut praii«d aDdhonourrd. 
11 maEnificeni of ihosc piiniinn u ihv one ai- 
Paul Veronrge. Il !• dHcribed bjr the Duks 

' falhcr and mi hrolhen ibandnoBd ma; W 



^tb> Turl 



ook (ha jbIb of Cypnu, aod hii 
cnnfidonca or (ha cmirafa to da- 



; hii hand taoMi Ihia icroll, y«, arilmbMl 
: Md Dnii oHKrU ilhid ia bmam--' Yc 
of me; bill Lhs Lord haa turned h to JZnod.' 1 

had decreed him. AnniherKcej 



cd, where MaEiuK aD| 



: on bii left ban 
a erwl, and ma| 

lii ruber, mwhic 
the ronT, u iffroi 
ipe pnbabiT n 
■»'• eariT daj 



nT-ilh'an e^anlin 
led, with Iha Tilli oTI 

irapcctire Iha landaci 
ifhbourhood of Hatfiua*! earlj dan. 
DOM imernling inridenu which I hare 
cofilotii deicnpliwi dT Iha Djka da Ir 
lea u now oT Ihia production, an aura 
■ea of reniarkablB stenea, painted unda 



of the noblf Maihu, and ihe ron 
imi thia alaborate and cotUy curiae 
wiihiHil ioma irnubig that 1 biTs di 
nt; but while ihiit emtiloTed, I ai 



imporiant principle in momli and in poTitio, nni 

b^ ihii meani lo diiiinpiieh betwnrn tba eoni 
Ihe oilenfible, molive. On Ihii principle hi*. 

ihe cErcHMUl'niflat and eJaruettn mm Ihev uaually 
Vhrn we nniuke tba characlara of men, we 
e nature oTthair ■elioaa, and we ahall find in Ihe 

prodDcnl frifm verv diffirr- 
iUa onea. Pelyhiii), tba 

waflhaueiniia, h«i marksd oat 

M af tmmi and fnun, and apily illui. 
"^ ^ Iks fcna wfaicta b* eiplaina. 



theaeeand Panic war,ibouf[h hndied tan yeinbtiBinlb* 

frnva bialorian, ^ vlw knowinoiliow [olraca ibe orifbaoT 

■aba their 

iieaUed u 
betlar employed ihan ^ 

fur the moat trifling ineidanla |ire binh lo maltera of lb 
freatait moment and impiiflADce.' Tba latlar part af thia 
remark of Pol jbuiB poiala out aaoCher principle wbkh bu 
been ofiea aerified bf hiatorji and which furniihed Iha 
..,- ,.-.,- of iQruj, EisHmcna par im 



lioflbaliltlat 



d an aliiance of the wvereigni oTCbn^ 
IB Turki. The arowed o^ecl waa Is 
oppoae Ibe prognaa of ibe Otloouna aiaioat Iha Mua^ 
lukei of Egypt, wba wera more friendly to Ibu CtaniUaiiai 
but the concealed niative wiih bia boLoeia wu to eniidi 
binuelf and hia Tiniily wiih the ipoiln of Chrivendom, aad 
ta (ggrudiaa Ihe papal ihiooe by war; aod auch indead. 
Ihe policy of Ibeie poaiiffi had aJwayi been in Iboae mi 
cniaadei which ihey eidted agaioil the Eaat. 

The RBfonnalion, eicellenl ai ita reaulta hare pnfad 
in the ouae of fenaine freedum, orij{inaiad in do purar 
aource liivi human paceioa aod Bemab oiolifea : it waa dw 
progeny of aririce id Grrmany, of niiaally ia France, and 
of loTB in Eniland. The laiter ia eleaanily alludad in bj 
Gray, 

> And piapal-liebl flra beam-d froni auUin'a lyia.' 
The ReTormauon la cwaidered by Iha Duke of Nenn ia 
a work printed in lASO, aa it had Van by Fnoda I in hia 
apology in 1S3T, ae ■ enifi d'Hal of CharUa V, Urnnk 
uniraraal moaardiy. Tho duke aaya, ihai iba Enpenr 
iilenily HnniUedLudwrioeaUhliahbia principLaa in Qar* 
many, Ihal IJhj BUffal aplil Iba confederacy of tb* alaai** 
priocea, and bjr ihia diaiaioa bciliinia their more eaajono* 
qeral, and play Ibem offone uainal another, aad by Ibaaa 

bouae of Auaina, Had Clwrlei V not been the mere ere^ 

Uireof biapdiiiea, andhad he fell any teal for Ihe Caiho> 
lie cuiaa, wfakh be pretended lo fight fin-, nerer wookt he 

Iwenty yeara without the leaal oppoeition. 

The Iimoua league in France waa raiaed for ' rali|ion 
and Ihe relief of public griaTancet / aucfa waa the pr»- 
teil ! After the ptincea and the psaple had alike becomo 
ita Tictimi, Ihii 'league' waa diecoieml lo hare baao 
fiirmad by ihe pride and the anbition of Ihe Gulaea, aided 

Z' ihe maehinaliooB of Ihe Jeauiii againai the atlampu aT 
1 Pruice of Cnnd^ to diilodgo iheu rrooi ibwr ■ aaM af 
power.' While Ihe Huguenotn pilligud, bunt, ud bum- 
ored; deeltring in iheir minirmoea, ih«i Ihey warn <nl^ 
fighimg IB re&at tAi king, whom ihey aaaenod wia ■ pn* 
Bcwer of Ihe Guiiu ; the caiholiea repaid them iritli Iba 
tame peraeeulinn and iha lanie nianifeainea, dedinig IbU 
Ihay only wiahed (e libtnde ilu Primrt af Oti^, who waa 
Ihe priMOer nf ibe Huinieuoia. The people war* M n 

BJiiy aomuch CaTbntic againai Huguenot, aaGyweaAiHl 
Condi. A pirallelereni occuned beiweea ourCEnlaa 




which he dumoaatrmied by 

a renlutionary party in Francr 

of JVoadran, ihoak thai kingdi 

lion of Can^nal Maiarine. and hrld out for Ibeir pnust 

the public rrerdom. Bui ihat factica, eompoaad ef nam 

of tbe diaeoiunled French princea and ibe nob, wu ••• 

lirdy organtied by Cardinal Dt Reii, who held Iboi ia 

band, to check or to ipur them aa the occaiaan reqair«d, 

IreB a mere pemnal pique againet Manrine, win baa 

net trraied that (iTaooua geniuf wiib all the deAraaea b* 

aiacted. Tbia appear* from hia own memoin. 

We haT* BDuInd ai Jamea I threatening Ihe alata^ 
(inenl by the Engliah ambaaiiadar. aboui Tonriia, a 
Dulcb pnifeawiT, who had aapouaad Iha docninaa of A^ 

ti^ya>eal4*lifiaai dnettiiaea, but the onceaiaid oa* wa* a 



■tniKf^ ibr pndoaiiiiaiico between the Penuonary Bane* 
Teh, aMistra bj the French inieresi, and the Pnnce of 
Orange, supported bj ihe English. * These wrre the real 
■ource*,' fays Lord tiardwicke, a sta'.ecman aiid a inaii of 
letiera, deeply conversant with secret and public hUtory, 
and a far more able judge than Diodati the owus Divine, 
and Brandt the ecclesiastical historian, who in the symid 
of Dori could see nothing but what appeared in it ;' and 
gravely narrate the iJle squabbles on phrases concerning 
predetfiioation ur grace. Hales, of Laion, who was ye- 
cretary to the English ambasrador at this synod, perfectly 
accords with the account of Lord Hardwickr. * Our sy- 
nod,* wntes that judicious observer. * goes on like a waich ; 
the main wheels upon which the lihole business turns arn 
Ii^ast HI si^ht; fur ail things of ntomontare aciea inpriraiA 
sessions ; w/utt it tlone in pmUie is only for ^u»v and tnier' 
tmmment* 

The cause of the persecution of the Jansrnists was the 
jealousy uf the Jesuits ; the preUxt was to grace tufimnU. 
The learned La Cruze observes, that ilie sanie circum- 
stance occurred in the affair of Nestorius and the church of 
Alexandria ; the pretext was orthodoxy, the cause was the 
jealousy of the church of Alexandria ; or rather tUv. 6ery 
and turbulent Cvnl, who personally haled Nestorius. 
The opinions ct Nestorius, and the council which con- 
demned them, were the same in effect. 1 only produce 
this remote fact to prove that ancient timet do not alter the 
the truih of our pnnciple. 

When James II was so strenuous an advocate for fofe* 
ration and Ubfrtif of eonsciencr in removing the test act, 
this enlif hlened principle of government was only a yrc 
fuf with that HfOnk-ridden monarch ; it is well known that 
the enHe was lo introduce and make the catliolics predom- 
inant in his counals ami government. The result, which 
that eager ami blind politir^ian hurried on too fasr, and 
which therefore did not take place, would have been, that 
< hberty of conscience' would soon have become an * overt 
act of treason,' bef«>re an inquisition of his Jesuits ! 

In all political affairs dr 'p the pretexis and strike at the 
coKses ; we may ih»« understand what the beads of parties 
may choose to rxmceal. 

POLmCAL rOBOEBICS A!rO riCTIOTVS. 

A writer whona learning gives value to his eloquence, 
in his Hampton Lncunres has cenvured, with that liberal 
spirit so friendly lo the cause of truth, the calumnies and 
rumours of parties, whidi are still industriously retailed, 
though they have been oTien confuted. Forged docu- 
ments are still referred to, or tales unsupported by evi- 
dence are conSdently quoted. Mr Hcber's subject con- 
fined his inquiries to theological history; he has told 
US that * Augustine is not ashamed, in 'his dispute with 
Faustus, to take advantage of the popular slanders sgainst 
the followers nf Manes, though his own experience, fur 
he had himself been of that sect, was sufficient to de- 
tect this falsehood.' The Romanists, in spite of satis- 
factory answers, have continued to urge against the 
English proteslant the romance of Parker's consecration ; 
wfaUe the prolcstant persists m falsely imputing to the 
eaiboKc public formularies, the systematic omission of the 
~ commandment. * The calumnies of Riroius and 
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Siinstra against the Moravian brethren are cases in point,' 
continues Mr Heber. ' No one now believes them, yet 
tbey once could deceive even Warburton!' We niay 
also add the obsolete calumnv of Jews crucify ins boys— of 
which a monument raised lollugh of Lincoln perpetuates 
the memory, and which a modem historian records with- 
out any scrapie of doubt ; scvei al authorities, which are 
cited on this occasion, amount only to the single one of 
Matthew Paris, who gives it as a popular rumour. Such 
accusatioos usually happened when the Jews were too rich 
and the king was too poiir ! 

The falsehoods and forgeries raised by parties are orer- 
whelming ! It stanles a philosopher, in the calm of his 
fltndy, when he discovers bow writers, who, we may prc» 
■uine, are searchers after truth, should, in fact, turn out to 
be searchers afler the grossest fiction?. This alters the 
habits of the literary man : it is an unnatural depravity of 
his pursuit*— and it proves that the personal is too apt to 
predominate over the literary character. 

I have already touched on the main point of the pre- 
MQt article in the one on * Political Nick-names.' I have 
there shown how political calumny appears to have 
beao reduced into an art ; one of its braadies would- e 



thit of converting fa r gc i k« and 

thoritiea. 

When one nation is at war 
doubi that I he two govemmeMa 
courage the most atrocious libels oa ej 
den the people to preserve ih«n- 

tribute cneerfully to the expenses of 

and England formerly complained of Hoih 
mans employed the same policy acviDbl ih 
and Persians. Such is ihe origin of a vast 
pusiiitious papers and volumes, which ram 
mole date, confound the labours of ifae li 
and too often serve the purposes of the 
whom they become auilHinties. The c 
cious libels which «» ere drawn oot •€ ih 
Cromwetrs lime against James the First k 
the cliaracter of thai monarch, jr t are now 
to by )>arty writers, though in' ihrir ow« c 
obs«jlete and doubtful. During ihe cini i 
the First, such spurious •Kicuments exvt 
speeches which were never vpoken ; of let 
ten by the names subscribed ; priute^l dr 
declared ; baitifes never fought, aitd vicfom 
ed ! Such IS tlie laucuage of Rushworth, 
of this evil spirit of party-^gerics, whUr b 
|»ected of having resdiided or suppressd 
not agreeable to bis patron C root well, j 
p< rhaps, a necessary list might be drawi 
forgeries of our own, which have been •on 
to as genuine, but which are the invent ion 
tirisis! Bayle ingeniously <»bserves, that 
every century such productions should I 
skilful discriminator, to save ihe future i 
rors he can hardiT avoid. * Hnw uianT i 
error by the satires of the sixteenth ce 
of the present age will be no less acuve m 
they wiii siill b« preserved in public hbrar 
The art and skill with which some ha 
forged narrative, render its detection a 
When young Ma it land, the brother to the 
der to palliate the crime of the assaasinaiii 
Murray, was employed to draw up a preir 
between him, Knox, and others, to siigmai 
odium of advising to dethrone the vounv i 
subrtilule the regent for their sovereign, 
duced so dramatic a performance, bv pv 
son his peculiar mode of expression, th all] 
long bajffled the incredulity if those wl 
consequence deny the truth of a narrain 
correct in its particulars ! * The ficiKNii 
pan, ciK'losing the voung Pretender, broc 
rents to the cause of the Whigs than the 
observes Lord John Russell. 

Among such party narratives, the ho 
bloody Colonel Kirk, has been worked un 
all his eloquence and pathos ; and, frotn its 
picion has arisen of its truth. Yet, so fa 
Kirk, or the reif n of James the Secorwl, < 
history, it is, as Ritson too honestly eTp!r« 

Sudent and a barefaced lie !' The' siinp!< 
Ltimet in a few words : he probablv m as i 
ture of this political fiction. Huat«> was d 
self the fabricator of the tale ; but he had 
cal authortiy. The origin of this fable i 

Eious fraud of the Whis party, to whom Ki 
imsclf odious; at that moment stories stj 
ins were greedily swallowed, and which 
ates, have become a part of the history of' 
original story, related more circumstamia 
more affect inely, nor perhaps more trulr. i 
Wanley's • Wonders of the Little WorWl ' 
relieving it frfim the tediousness of old W 
A govermv of Zealand, under the boU 

Endy, had in vain sought to seduce the a 
autiful wife of a citizen. The covema 
husband on an accusation of treason • 
wife appeared as the suppliant, th*<t »ot« 
brief eloquence, succeeded as a lover, q 
her husband's life couki only be tcpared 
ance. The woman, in tears and in ar 
without a hope of vengeance only delave 
our ! Pointing to the prison, the governor i 
seek your husband, enter there,~and take 

• Book m, ch. 89, asc 19 
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f The wife, in the bitterneM of her thoughts, ret 
ol without the coiuolatioo that she had snatched her 




from ihe grave, pasted intu the pritoD ; there in 

eell, t> her aslonishmeni and horror, khe beheld the 

pM of her husband laid out in a coflin, ready for burial ! 

iouming over ii, she at lensth returned to ihc governor, 

mimw^y exclaiming, ' You have kept your word ! you have 

r rwiored to me my husband ! and be asHured the favtiur 

^aU be repaid!* The inhuman villain, terrified in the 

■^^ a rw ence of his intrepid victim, attempted to appease her 
-MBgeance, and more, to win her to his wishes. Retum- 
'~if onme, she assembled her friends, revealed her whole 
orjt and under their protection, she appealed to Charles 
B«»!d, a strict lover of justice, and who now awarded 
^ .A nngular but an exemplary catastrophe. The duke first 
Banded that the criminal governor should instantly 
y the woman whom he had made a widow, and at 
Mme time sign his will, with a clause importing, that 
U he die before his lady he constituted her his heiress. 
.rf^kJI this was concealed from both sides, rather to satisfy 
duke than the parties themselves. This done, the 
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^A^unhmppy woman was dismissed alone! The governor 
gg ^vaa conducted to the prison to suffer the same death he 
as laad inflicted on the Jinsband of his wif* ; and when this 
^ %mdy was desired once more to enter the prison, she be- 
^ lield her second husband headless in his coffin as she had 
lier first ! Such extraordinary incidenis in so short a pe- 
^ siod overpowered the feeble ' frame of the sufferer; she 
^ diffd^eaving a son, who inherited the rich accession of 
wu^ fortune so &tally obtained by his injured and suffering 
•ther. 

Such is the tale of which the party story of Kirk ap- 
to Ritson to have been a re/aenmento ; but it is 
rather the foundation than the superstructure. This 
flriiie was nght in the main, but not by the by ; in the 
gMieral, not in the particular. It was not necessary to 
point out the present source, when so many others of a 
Mrmllel nature exist. This tale, universally told, Mr 
Douce cmsiders ai the orijin of * Measure for Measure,' 
•nd was probably some traditional event ; for it appears 
■Hnetimei with a change of names and places, without any 
of incident. It always turns on a soldier, a brother, or a 
husband executed ; and a wife, or sister, a deceived victim, 
lo save thf^m from death. It was, therefurc, easily trans- 
ftried to Kirk, and Pomfret's poem nf * Cruelly and Lust' 
long made the story (>opular. It could only have been in 
this form that it reacbea the hi^tiirian, who, it must be ol>- 
■erved, intro luces it as a ' story common/y told of him;' 
but popular traffic romances should not enter into the dusty 
documents of a history of England, and much less be par- 
ticularly !(|iecified in the index ! Bf-llefitrest, in his old ver- 
non of the tale, has given the circumstance of * the Cap- 
tain, who having seduced the wife under the promise to 
save her husband's life, exhibited him soon afterwards 
timufh the winduvD of her apartment sutpended on a gih- 
Acf.' Thi4 forms the horrid incident in the history of* the 
bloody Colonel,' and iirved the purpose of a party, who 
wished lo bury him in oilium. Kirk was a soldier of for- 
tune, and a loo^e liver, and a great blusterer, who would 
•oroelimes threaten to decimate his own regiment : but is 
■aid to have forgotten the menace the next day. Hateful 
as such military men will always be, in the present instance 
Colonel Kirk na« been shamefully calumnia'ed by poets 
and historians, who suffer themselves to bo dupeif by the 
forgeries of political parties ! 

While we are detecting a source of error into which the 
party feelings of modem historians may lead them, let us 
confess that they are far more valuable than the ancient ; 
lor to Uji, at least, the ancients have written history with- 
out producing auihori'ies ! Mod*irn historians miist fur- 
nish their readers with the truest means to become their 
critics, by providing them with their authorities ; and it is 
only by judiciously appreciating these that we may con- 
fidently accept tbeir discoveries. Unquestionably the an- 
cinnti have often introduced into their histories many tales 
similar to the story of Kirk p opular or parly forgeries! 
The mellifluous copiousness of Livy conceals many a tale 
of wonder; the shaver of Tacitus e'ches many a fatal 
stroke ; and the secret history of Suetonius too ofien- 
raises a suspicion of those whispers, Quid rex in aurem 
regina dixerity quid Jwtofalmlata tit cum Jow. It is cer- 
tain that Plutarch has often fold, and varied too in the te)- 
ing, the same stor^, which he has applied to different 
A critic m the Biiioaian style has said of the 
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Sive Plutarch, Mendax Uk PbttarthMM ^i nim < 
is H erraribut oonsutos, oUm amacnhitiavit.* * That 
lying Plutarch, who formerly scnbblod the Uvea of the 
orators, made up of falsities and blunders ! There is in 
Italian a scarce book, of a better design than execution, 
of the Ahbate Lancellotti, FarfaUoni degU atUuhi hi»» 
tariei,—* Flim-flams of tbe ancients.* Modem historians 
have 10 dispute their passage to inmiortality step by step ; 
and however fervid be their eloquence, their real test as to 
value, must be brought to Ihe humble references in their 
margin. Yet these must not terminate our inquiries ; for 
in tracing a story to its original source, we shall find that 
fictions have been sometimes grafled on truths or hear- 
says, and to separate them as they appeared in their first 
stage, is the pride and glory of learned criticism. 

KZPRSSSIOIf or SDPPRESSSD OFIlTIOir. 

A people denied the freedom of siieech or of writinfy 
have usually left some memorials of their feelings in that 
silent language whicli addresses itself to the eye. Many 
ingenious inventions have been contrived, to give vent to 
their suppressed indignation. The voluminous grievance 
which they couki not trust to the voice or the pen, the/ 
have carved in wood, or sculptured on stone ; and have 
sometimes even facetiously concealed their satire among 
the playful ornaments, designed to amuse those of whom 
ihey so fruitlessly complained ! Such monuments of the 
suppressed feelings of the multitude are not often inspected 
by the historian— their minuteness escapes all eyes but 
those of the philosophical aniK^uary ; nor are these satiri- 
cal appearances always considered as grave authorities, 
which unquestionably they will be found to he by a close 
observer of human nature. An entertaining history of the 
modes of thmkinc, or the discontents of a fieople, drawn 
from such disperstsd efforts in every era, would cast a new 
light of secret history over many dark intervals. 

Did we possess a secret history of the Saturnalia, it 
would doubtless have afforded some materials fw the pre- 
sent article. In those revelii of venerable radicalism, when 
the senate was closed, and the PHeus^ or cap of liberty, was 
triumphantly worn, all things assumed an appearance con- 
trary to what they were ; and human nature, as well as 
human laws, might be said to have been parodied. Among 
so many whimsical regulations in favour of the licentious 
rabble, there was one which forbad the circulation of mo- 
ney ; if any one offered the coin of the stale, it was to be 
condemned as an act of madness, and the man was brought 
to his senses by a penitential fast for that day. An inge- 
nious French antiquary seems to have discovered a class 
of wretched medals, cast in lead or copper, which formed 
the circulating medium of these mob Lords, who, to ridi- 
cule the idea of money, used the basest metals, stamping 
them with grotesque figures or odd devices, — such as a 
sow ; a chimerical bird ; an imperator in his car, with a 
monkey behind him ; or an old woman's head, Acca Aoic- 
renHaj either the traditional old nurse of Romulus, or an 
old courtesan of thn same name, who bequeathed the fruits 
of her labours to the Roman people ! As all things were 
done in mockery, this base metal is stamped with s. c, to 
ridicule the tenatui contultOy which our antiquary happily 
explains,! in Ihe true spirit of this government of mockeij, 
Satumalium cowmltOy agreeing with the legend of the re- 
verse, inscribed in the midst of four foA', or hones, whidi 
they used as dice, Qut ludit arram det, quiod aatia titr^ Lrt 
them who play give a pledge, which will be sufficient.' 
This mock money served not only as an expression of tl^ 
native irony of the radical gentry of Rome during their 
festival, but had they spoken their mind nut, meant a ri- 
dicule of money itself; for these citizens of equality have 
always imagined that society might proceed without this 
contrivance of- a medium which served to represent pro- 
perty, in which they themeelves must so little partidpate. 

A period so glorious for exhibiting the suppressed sen- 

*■ Taylor, Annot. od Lysiam 

t BAudeInc de Dairvaf de \* Utility dee Voyages, IF, 045. 
There Is a wnrk, by Ficoroni on these lead coins or Tickets. 
Thry are found in the cabinets of the curious me lalliiL 
Pinkerton, referring to this entertaining work, rrgretn that 
* Such ciiriourt remains have almost escaped the notice of 
me«laliirts, and hare not yet been ranire<i in one cisss, or 
named. A sficcial work on ihem would be htsrhly accepta- 
ble.' The lime has perhaps arrived when antiquaries may 
becin to k>e phiktsophers, siid philosophers antkiuiiries ! The 
iinhapiiy neparaiiwi of erudition from philosophy, and of phi. 
losopny from erudition, haa hitherto thrown impediroenis im 
the progress of the human mind, and the biaiory of man. 
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%BeBts of the populace, w were these SahmtaUa, had 
heen nearlT lost for us, had not some Dotioiw been pre> 
Mrred by Lucian ; for we |lean bui sparingly from the 
soleiDn psces of the hutonan, eicept lo the remarkable 
anstance which Suetonius has preserred of the arch>mime 
who followed the body of the Emperor Vespasian at his 
funeral. This officer', as well as a similar one, who ac- 
conpanied the seneral to whom they eraiiied a triumph, 
and who was allowed the unrestrained licentiousness of 
his tongue, wtrre both the organs of poptilar feeling, and 
studied to gratify the rabble, who were their real masters. 
On this occasion the arch-mime, representing both the ex- 
terior penona^ and the character of Vespasian, arcord- 
iog to custom, inquired the expense of the funeral ? He 
was answered, * ten millions or sesterces !' In alIu:iion to 
the love of mon«v which characterized the emperor, his 
mock representative exclaimed, * Give me the money, anii, 
if you wiU, throw mv budy into the Tiber !' 

All those mock ot)ici*9 and fesiivali amons; the ancients, 
I consider as organs of the suppressed opinioas and feel- 
ings of the populace, who were allowed no o:her, and had 
not the means of the printing ates to leave any permanent 
records. Ala later period, Ik'fore the discovery of the 
art, which multiplies, with such facility, libel.4 or panegy- 
rics; when the people could not speak freely against thijse 
rapacious clcrcy, who sheared the fleece ancl cared not for 
the sheep, many a secret of popular indication was con- 
fided not to books (fur they could noi read) but lo pic- 
tures and seulpMires, which are books which the people can 
always read. The sculptors and illuminators ol' those times, 
DO doubt shared in comravxi the popular feelinss, and bold- 
ly trusted to the paintings or the canini^s which met the 
eyes of iheir luxunous uid iiklnlent masters their «aiirical 
mventioos. As far back as in 1300, we find in Wolfius* 
the description of a picture of thL* kind, in a MS. of 
^sop*s Fables, found in the Abbey of Fulda, among other 
emblems of the corrupt lives of the churchmen. The 
present was a wolf, large as life, wearing a monkiUi cowl, 
with a shaven crown, preaching to a flock of sheep, with 
these words of the afiostle iu a label from his mouth.— 
* God is my witness how I long for vou all in my bowels !* 
And underneath was inxcribed, — * This h^Miied wolf is the 
hypocrite of whom it is said in the Gospel. ** Beware of 
fiilse prophets !" * Such exhibitions were often introduced 
into articles of furniture. A cushion wai found in an o'd 
abbey, in which was worked a fox preaching to geese, 
•ach goose holding in his bill hia praving beads ! In the 
stone wall, and nn th«i oohmms of tlie gr^at church at 
Strasburg was once viewed a mmber of wolves, bears, 
foxes, and other mischievous animals carr}-ing holy-water, 
cm ufixes, and tapers ; and othf>rs more indelicate.' These, 
probably as old as the year 1300, were engraven in 1G17, 
by a proieslant : and were not destroyed till 16B6, by the 
pious rage of the catholics, who seemed a*, jenielii lo have 
rightly construed these silent lampoons ; and in their turn 
broke to pieces the protestant images as the others had 
done the papistical dolls. The carved seats and sialU in 
oar own cathedrals exhibit stibjects, not only strange and 
satirical, but even indecent. At the time they built church- 
es thev satirized the ministers; a curious instance how 
the foeiings of the people struggle to find a vent. It i^ 
eoQJectured that rival orders satirized each other, and that 
some of the carvings arc caricatures of certain monkfi. 
TbA margins of iltuminate>l manuscripts frequently contain 
infenious caricature!*, or satirical allegories. In a mag- 
nificent chronicle of Proissari I observed several. A wolf, 
as tisual, in a monk's frock and cowl, streiching hi« paw to 
bless a cock, bendinz irs head subniissivelv to the wolf; or 
a fox with a crmier, dropping bead a. whirfi a cock is pick- 
ing up; to satirize the blind devoiion of the bigots: per- 
haps the figure of the cock alluded to our Gallic neiEb- 
bours. A eat in the habit of a nun, holding a platter in 
its paws to a mouse approaching to lick it ; alluding to the 
allurements of the abbesses to draw young women into 
ihetr convents; while somstimes I have seen a sow in an 
abbess's veil, mounted on stilts ; the sex marked by the 
sow's dugs. A pope sometimes appears to be thrust by 
devils into a caldron : and cardinals are seen roasting on 
spits ! These omamenta must have been generally execu- 
ted by monks themselves ; hut these more ingenioos mem> 
bets of the ecclesiastical order appear lo have srmpa- 
diixed with the people, like thf curates in oar church, and 
smied the pampered abbot and the porple bishop. Chnrcb- 
* LecL Mem. I, ad. an. IMi. 
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men were the usual objects of tbe 
of the people in those days; but die 'kaifhis 
lords have not always escaped fraos the * ( 
but deep,' of their satirica! peoeil*. 

As the Reformation, or rather the 
tening, this custom beeone so ^u e in l, ikni ■ §m tf nl 
dialogues of Firasmus, where two Fi 
tained by their bust, it appears that i 
tions were hung up as common fliniitiB« in Ikr 
of inns. The facetious genius oT! 
or describes one which he had seen c^ na ape ■ itei 
of a Franciscan sitting by a sick man's bed,i~ 
ghostiv counsel, holding up a crucifix in oae hsM»^ 
with tKe other be is filching a purse out of ibe aca M^ 
pocket. Such are * the straws* bv which we ^vaas 
observe from what comer the wind riscsr * Mr D^b 
recently informed us, that Geylcr, wh'jsn he atf a 
herald of the Reformation,' precedio j L.iiiher hv *■ 
vears, had a stone chair or pulpit in ihe cathedral's Sin 1 
burg, from which he dchvered his led area, or raAan^ | 
the thunders of his anathemas afainst the bh^s. b * 
stone pulpit was constructed under hia <Mra ssyn^ - 
dcnce, and is covered with verr indeceni ficarassf^ ; 

and nuns, expresMv designed by hioaio 

ligaie manners. We see Geyler duukg what fir i 
had been done ! 

In the curi'ius folias of Sauval, the St< 

there is a ccifiioiis chapter eniitlrd • Seretk^ . 

tat*.* In this enumeration of their attempcn in gia M 
to lh<>tr suripressed indignation, it n very r< iniihskn B 
prrcedtJif the time of iMthtr^ the minds 'ofmaav wiap 
iectly Luthtran respecting the ido'airous wonha rf > 
Ronian rliurch ; and what I now notice would has* r^ 
entered into that significant Hutoria Hefitnmaiimmm^h 
formntionan^ which was formerly projected bj catf^fli 
writers. ' , 

Luther did not consign the pnpe^ decretals lotfafav I 

till 1520 — tr.is was the first open act cif rda 

insurrection, for hitherto he had suboiitted to the 
Rome. Yet in 1490, thirty years precc 
event, I find a priest burnt lor having; anau 
derision from the hands of another ce) ^ 
Twelve years afterwards, 15(^2, a student 
same deeil, trampling on it ; and in 1^3 thi 

of Anne de Buurg, a counsellor in the pariiai 

to use the expression of Sauval. * corrupted the w^vid.' & 
IS evident that the Huguenvs were Gut oa the lam^ 
From that period I fiiid continued accocune whieb pai 
th.it the Hugueno*8 of Prance, like the Puritans ef& 
land, wer^ mo.«l refcMute iconoclasts. They atr 
heads of Virsins and iiitle Jesuses, or blimted 

gers by chipping the wooden saints, which 

at tlie comers of streets. Every morniaa disanwari W 
srandalous treatment they had underfsoiir la the h^ 
Then their images were painted on the waUa. bai ^gm 
were heretically scratched and disfigured ; aad Mot ^ 
saints could not defend themselves, a rojal edict was s^ 
lished in their favour, commanding that all holr pnaisji 
in the streets should not be allowed short oT tea fovcta 
the ground ! Thev entered churches at nicfat i^arac V 
or breaking down the fmons, the Aenitovvs, the ciac^ia 
the colo^al rree-Aomos, which they did not alwavs wmeud 
in dislodging for want of time or tods. Amidst* these ba^ 
ties with wooden adversaries, we may snule at ibe fi«» 
quent soietun processions instituted to ward off the f«fr 
geanec of the parish saint; the wooden was expiated bra 
silver image, secured by iron bars, and atteaded bv ifet 
kmg and ih<s nobiiiiy, carrying the new saint, with snsai 
that he would protect himself from the heretics! * 

In the early period of the RtformaticKi, aa iasfaaossc^ 
curs of the aft of concealing what we wiah oaly tbe fce 
should comprehend, at tbe same time that wa are 
sing the public. Curious collectors are at 
* Tlie Olivetan Bible :' thu was the first ti 

lished by the protestants, and there 

Calvin was the chief, if not the only translator- bat at Atf 
moment not choosing to bocorae responsible iv this wtm 
version, he made use of the name of an nbatuie rvdslitib 
Robert Pierre Olivetan. Calvin, however, prellAjJ 1 
Latin preface, remarkable for delivering posiiioaisverTi^ 
posite to those tremendous doctrines of abaohite puAwn 
nation, which in his theological deniotiaai be alwrwarih 
assumed. De Bure describes this nrst pnilannni BWs 
not only as rare, but when feond as iisimBj 
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•d, u (hs walUratd fintcdiiia 
I sBiMpun, tj in* pwpMuil lua at Lhc muliiiudi 
Efai ■ cunooi bet hu ocued ibe dMHaioa boih oT D 
Bonwd Btbai tl lb* tul of the Tdunu ug round Ic 
tmm. vbiek, in ■ mkhM nuuier, (uitacDiicile ill 

oM, caaM poiHUy (iHpcct. Tha hth* ain bM paatin 
IM I fn iha bM Moltnos i 



■kia tU dlinuii Bibta >m iddraned. 
L« Vuidoii, p(if|da uTiiiRilqiia 

Aa aMgnn htd beeo too inanificiit ■ GOBiiinDce to 
tan ■■■wariid lb* parpaH of coocraliDf (ran lbs world 
KbicohiamrM. Than i. » .drtHUicB b iha invan- 
»«■* *« aiiiial UtUnnT dl iha worIi ihruigh Ihaia im 

— >* M^McM tf ujr pmoa hdI butmclKl wiih ih* 



Tho ■(• of Eliubelh, obao Iba Rom— 

iUUlhcicDIi Kcra odiouilo Iha piHipIc pmducpdara- 
MAible unciiura, ui laaenHiui uraalum— ■ nrtoD'a 
If ad I A chuich bell furou Iha bilmel j tha ornuiniti, a. 



with ipecUdai reidiu, 

ir (or tha ai^a, and other 
]ar ud brawt. Ml iiluok 

, Bemerd da G<l«ii, who, 



a fooaa haldiii| a roiar; 

prieillT onumanu fur II 

mill oTparehineiil paido 

A Tunoui Biiltoo of . 

Ln hu chuilabia fiolem 



IB, to Iha popular r.nej, Hu hetd wu ( 
hair hrlmal; i croiiar io nna hand and 1 
olhor; halTi rochet and half a cuinu: hei 

the charge when he oiiKht Ihg lu, hiub i 
called iha coaKrler.' and Iho ' Biahopof Mi 
popuUruifiirn-paalinaerniintowni; for tba prop)* liki 



oToKdll-eBitrBniifwajreTiRdiiiEnrnia, '' " ' 
: ._!. i__ rf,|,„ ailirB.i- 

lirieme- 1'™''^'' 



■nadiBf IboM of tha BatwHlii, ami ■ 
m m nMr puM « Iba onliwb nunei ■ 
MaMt iHaairmlc bkiaiT, ud hinorj rail 
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Mlhaatie ■iiiintiali thaahwlory iUair; bun inrdal iinot 
hm ■Bae*pliUeorthabadpuneB(lhinipamphl>!t oran 
ncwry; and Fitucrj will praeiiaa iii an, and decciTa ui 

afild! A ealamiTDr afieiHw oineial mtTbcmore ■„ - 

falbli HmoPlfurrirepate; and a libel haa t beller Oppvtimt' 

i* m ;l rfbaioitnreaerTBj, whan tha ariial i> lUirul, Ihin l^'ediba lown.ho publi.hrd ai . . _ 

■apla TTBiki whan iBiarrtU; eieeulad. MartalioTlhia •npe«'« kiilini ihn «ni»ur. wiU ihn woni Oppertanaa. 

chian BBBLiuaa, and wara Iha Bmcunnra nfihoie tmli. i ThecreatminiMer waalhaaulbnrof thiarrt-mf Amedal 

tKaIiu«auhibi<edtnaricaTurepHi>tii. Thrreiaalirn ' '"^^ ^^^^ (mbaaudnr at the court of France, Vaa 

aBMiannf woodan cntl about lbs line oTCalnn, whrra Bmniiwheii, wlum tha French rrprrafnl a* a haufhif 



Ibougfa the; ahould atao Eghl igamit tfaai*> 
*r curioira Io c^narre rf thia new aperita 

oTnationd feeling. Mini>ien of lUla conda. 

HHenI the devitri. Lord Orfoni aava, that 
n rordi were the iiiTeniinn of Georie Town*. 

alTair of Bynn, whiifi wti aonn fallowed b. a 
n informoil of xn ancient pack of ciidi which 

>t uniiieni]l]i ihufflctl by a writer uT arcrel hia- 
myp be aiirpriiHKl In find ihe pan SoUt prae- 

llie Duke of Snaj had taken by ein-piian Ba- 



XabnBtiaai lar 

haWt, aMineaB; bnrint la 



1ir of 4 Pieiiehrn««, 



WIT in leit 1 but wan 

medal. Medal* may, 
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been the orf-a«inn nf tha Dutch 
will bo hardily made for an idl* 
inwfTer, indicaiB ■ prrparatorr 



IB Ura* wa htn of Hw (reat refom 

■'■riBen war* an grrti atidlera fur v"' 

' OrPnivlDhnTin.aarfoiii>- ""' 

• h«« m nwdal with hia pwtrait, in. , I™" 



■nna*. Dona Olrmna. draa.-d a. i Pot*, with iha 
■ra ■■ h« bead, ud Iha kan nfSt Peter in her handi ■ 
Wh«, IB Iba reifB of Mary, Eniland *ai i;rDBnin( 
■itr Spauh UhiencB, ud do remonatnnce could 
mek Ifcr lima*, iha qiireg^ peraon and (neemmen' wara 

'mmeaima herBijait; nakad, nwaiMi, withered, aad 
wiMed. wilh •nfjanraTBtKl circunuianca nf defnrmiiy 
<bi eoidd dwcrara ■ fanale Giura. aeaterf in a reial chair ■ 
■ sava osbar baad, ■urmiBdad wiihM. R and A in 
Mala, ac H Hiaa a i B d by amll lenera; Afc^a Ae(i«i 
iafb -' a nmbarjr Ssuwrdt wm turima her to ikin 
■'--wtfAMcrthemmtj, 

^p^.r'*"*'rtrt«hadii. 

MHnhp-f ^'« s,ij that tha 
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rei'^."" 



Bittoin MflaMqtit du Pom 



aaefher. 

•teafc«»a""»fBpT«T'**«~'"'™e''ni». tiH 'il^Z^^,,^' 
m fkk MaaHT thai ih* «»». -m i. mf-J/*' "j r!^ 

•Mr PweapiaiiM ■ pmlM dJiID. t^ Jjj„a»a col- 
fc^ ftr a o-tM -i^ D. ™ irtarf ^^^ ,w»Bty 









e wgrld the hiRh feelhi of bar power 


which Hnllanri had 


hrnaanimed. Twnye«,,l\«- lb. 
1, the repiihtir paid dear lor the d*> 


i>oi» about Ihiimed 


Tic.; but ihiny ye. 




cnndodeH a glorioiH 


peace, and France and Spun wer* 


mnpelled Io receiTC 


the nmli.linoof the DiMeh Joahua 


with Iha Freneh ni 


.* In ihm .el,ir.1e> of Mlional 


•».ire, it i. odd that Ihe pfalerotiic Dutch, mnr. than nnr 


other nation, and frot 


n tha rarlieal period ofiheirrepuMie, 
freeiT, if not licen'inuiilv. Il w» a 


ahmild hare indulfcd 


rapubncanhnnour. 


Their lute »ai ..•mil.' [r<»a. Wo 


owVtt. them, e.en 


n Iha reixn of RUtabi^h. ■ eeyen 




who haeint retired indi.fual from 




eir prutineei, .tmek a ned.l with 



JVm grtgrm, ard iHfratoi im*<a« dcapv .- 
onwhkbthe aBfrj jurenile aTitee ilnKk ano-her, npr^ 

• ThN anclenijTiTTiriinrr. — ilew rit>iiri> nt ih» pr^lar 
ftelinn, la tnlrrably (leeii In Milvum'a HiMKry of ' Cartea- 
tartur' nlaii H, Ac. 1. 

tTbahbuvyoftMamrrial- "- 
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^tgiTHMfiimmmf metdtt h i^im.' 
AaiXta«r DHtil, with ui nnllaDl portrait oT Cr<Hnwc1l, 
mi ilnKk bji ihs Dutch. The pmtccior, crowDed wiUi 
fcuTBla, ii OD bit kneel, L^ji°£ hu Keid id tb* lap of lb* 
mDmuiwMllh, but lontelj eihibiring hlmtK' Ut tb* 
FroDch ud Spaniah ambuudon vith pw tndHMic; : 
tfw FraKhmu), cmcred with ■ jlmn dc Hi, u puabmf 

JaacB^JMr* '0f 1 rhoww appar^tnX tm rojr iHffii itia^ 
*(, £hu It GroMt Van Loon h kt; ri|hl ID dMouneing 
lUl aans medal, n (roMlj flauerio); li iba BniUih, ai 
■aa datmabla wid inderims ! Bui irb; doM Tan Luon 
•■(f IB thia Inmpiah inrenlisn? why dnsatha Datehman 
qaarrd with hia own eheeia ? The bnnodr of iha medal 
*• clum, hut the inirrntiDn helonfi to hia coonlrj. The 
Dutch went on, carameDlin|i In thii mannei on EaRliih 
aSiin, Train iFrig:^ lo relin. Charin the SecotHJ declared 
war afwTiit Ihim in 167% Ha a niillciiiiii mrdil, ihougb 
ibe Sliio-OTneril nfferrd lo break ihe Jis bv puTchatinc 

Ibr a preieil Tor a Dutch war, which Chailea carrd mnre 
about than Ihs naia bvtia of hia eier^e. Chvlea also 
eoinplainid oTb icaiKlaloui piciiiie wbich the hrnthen De 
Wnt had in their hnuie. repreienllnji a n*nl hatlle wilb 
die Enfluh. Charlo ihe Seeoml lerini la ban bren 

htTe eipeclfd in a profeHed wll; a race, hawever, who 

liimH) to Ihfir lifw. The kinj; employed Emlvn lo write 



fctlln«o 
■ititihoU 
dwPrex 



1. t>ook<, 



Tht 



imnhantly whrn thp 
Ihronr. The hlrlh. 
cheil which Mineri 



loiiDm in« inai ai ^nuiea ijivriiai. vi ine napfWH 
at IhMi political pnnli if one b; Tarlor ihr waiti-poM, 
not iudndW m hw folio, but prefiied lo hu ' Mad raahioa, 
odd radiiooi vr the emblema of theaa diairacud limea.' 



ItiatbaGiureora 
irted i Gah By in the i 



,u».all)r « 



ig of Ihe Frrr , 
I""", bjsivinganei 



tiKBiy, a 



aerpD or right' Spaniard! are arm acaud amuix) a Ian* 
turn 1(1, wiih Ihcir rnnled muilaibioi, their halam pMa 



ilbeir girdlw. The 'Dutch wert 



■.c 



variety aa ihe vniliinnily OC (ma would allow. We han 
largely pa rlici paled in the lindiccivo apirit, which ihaa* 
(iroleiquo eaibleini kreii up among lb« people ; ihey iMtk 

Ibieignera, and coniidered Ihem only aa Gl to be alaTea;* 

placed a hnr of demarcitisn for imiua and luie, and 
niiikcd il by ihcir moijuiaina. TL Spaniard! .mrr, iik- 
■ aJiied Ihai the cnKferrncca of God »iih Mowa on Mount 
Sinii were in the Spani.h language. If a Japannp ba. 
c^unra Ihe friend of a Foreigner, he ia cim.iderrd am cno- 
millmg tifaaon lo hia empiTor ; and rejected aa a fala* 
Wlhei in a coumry whirh we are told ii lipiratiiittr 



Sa> tidml npporertumsur dr 
ini to ihe remnrei. nt the i 



: hfan. ' called Ttnka, or Ihe kingdnin 



wirmiUR-pan : and in 



Lmit Iha Pmaneenih did ant »Bnw sT ibeae l<idicm«a aiiil 
Mtirtcal eihibi'inoi ; and while tho political idnlairy which 
hia fiwiv aradeniiciana i>aid Is hin. eibauned iinrir in the 






I Ihr I II 



I appeara thai wn wr 
' ■ ~ r Man 



writM aa a Hnllandi . _ .. . . . , ,., 

haaint al lentih adulated Ihe r-and mnnarrh b> a com- 
pUmenlarj mldal. He laya. ' The Engli-ib cannot be re. 
pmached with a eimilir dAmamV Alier the faiiKxi! 

Iha head nT the Frctteh monath and the SngUah Q.ieen, 
*ilh thia imcrlplian, LMiaeiaa Manvi, Atma ifaW. 
Loar •" thia.ooe of onrqueena had been nhibiirdliy 
omalrea with owiidrnble eneriy. On ihe drfeii of th- 
Aiiaada, Bliaabrih, Pinktrtoti lella ua. itnick a nwdai 
npraarniiiw Ihe Enrli4i and Span'iah Aeeta, flr^ervfum 
ntrm inial argt. Phili|> had medala diapened m Eiie- 
lanl of Ihe aame impreaiinn, with ihia addili..n, K'lgn- 
ttr. Em ineKru niffi. Thena the queen anppreaasd, 
hot publiabed anoiher medal, wilh Ihia legend : 

Hatperidiiin rrirm derlrk rlrm i nefalnr, 

and a lart* cnllMtinn of ihein wnuM admit of a nilice! 






prima! Nllan 
^cuna la a hBguaf* 



■1^ m And prrliirdInRi»hwnr<l. 
al colleninna, iwn awbaalil.ral 



Hra'cna. Joh« 

(pi-iiHniiua of our humanity. 

The «vi1 ware of iha IciKtw in Fraace, and ihoae in 
Eailaod unriei Charlea Ihe Fini, bear the innrt airikini 



nhihiinJbyt 


>e(ra»riall»fainwa 


aitfireM« 
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The an of judfini; of tho rharaciera of penona by Ibair 

wiUhhu eonaiiainl, may become an inatrumenl gnided b». 
and iBdialire of Ihe natural diipeittionf. But refnlaW 



iteam-rniine ; a bary of beaDiiea will now wnie aurh fae- 
aimilexfcarh other, Ihatin a heapof letia 



piearnted la 



— thoueh like Bananto anrann the caakew, hia hai'piDeaa 
ahmild br risked on Ihe chnier— he would deapair of fiimg 
on the rlihi one, all apprirint io haae cMiie rum Iha 

• JklMnaaemarbaleiund In Arlatntle-a pnllHra. enl.l. c. 1 
iike'hi»nil>in 

do'liTdii "aX™ d«"Ho"™m™'w.M; 
Ifoua Ihr he nm-iTOimifc cnnil.un^ nf w 
IMWnt Ikii^lmilaB nr iha wmlnfj'f *>nl 
m^ ovraoly i>k«B Cnn Iba orljUMl au 
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lanmg-prett. Even brothers of different tempers 
kvM taught by the same master to ^ive the sam^ 
10 their tellers, the same regularity to their line, and 
'« our haikl-wrinngs as monotonoua as4ire our 
rs in the present habits of society. The true phy- 
ly of writing will be lost among uur rising genera- 
it u no longer a face that we are looking on, but a 
— wtHul mask of a single pattern ; and the Tashionable 
riling of our young ladies is like the former tigbt- 
Dg of their roothtr's youthful days, when every one 
,e had what was supposed to be a nne shajie ! 

uredly Nature would prompt every individual to have 

ulincl sort of writing, as sne has given a peculiar 

tenance— a voice— -and a manner. The flexibiliiy of 

muscles differs with every individual, and the hand 

«II ibilow the direction of the thoughts, and the emotions 

'%«| ihe habiis of the writers. The phlegmatic will por- 

'^mjr his words, while the playful haste of ihe volatile will 

-smrcrly sketch them ; ihe slovenly will blot and efface 

■crawl, while the neat and orderly minded will view 

^«flmelves in the paper b«ifore ihcir eyes. The merchant's 

^erk will not wnte like the lawyer or the poet. Even 

'lAtions are distinguished by their writing ; the vivacity and 

ifiableness of the Frenchman, and the delicacy and sup- 

sileness of the Italian, are perceptibly distinct from the 

ilowness and strength of pen discoverable in the phlepm- 

Vic German, Dane, and Swede. When we are in grief. 

Mm do not write as we ahould in joy. The elegant and 

, correct mind, which has acquired the fortunate habit of a 

fixity of attention, will write with scarcely an erasure on 

the pa^f u Fenelon and Gray and Gibbon ; while we 

find ra Pop«3's manuMcripts the perpetual struggles of cor- 

rectioo, and the eager and rapia inierliiieaiions struck off* 

in heat. Lavaier's notion of hand-writing is by no means 

chimerical ; nor was General Paoli fanciful, when he told 

Mr Nfirthcote, that he had decided on the character and 

disposiiioDS of a roan from his letters, and the hand-writ- 

Long before the days of Lavater, Shenstone in one of 
ilia letters said, * I want to see Mrs Jago*s hand-writinjf, 
that 1 may judge of her temper.* One great truth roust 
however be conceded to the opponents ofthephftiognomy 
of writing ; general rules only can be laid down. Yet 
the vital principle roust be true, that the hand-writing 
bears an analogy to the character of the writer, as all vo- 
luntary actions are characteristic of the individual. But 
many caiijies 0|»erate to counteract or obstruct this result. 
I am intimately acquainted with the hand-writings of five 
of <><-r great poets. The first in early life acquired among 
Scottinn advocates a hand-writing which cannot be dis- 
tinpiished from that of his ordinary brothers ; ihe second, 
educated in public schools, where writing is shamefully 
neglected, composes his sublime or sportive verses in a 
achool-boy*s ragged scrawl, as if he had never finished 
his tasks with tlie writing master; the third writes his 
highly-wrought poetry in the common hand of a merchant's 
clerk, from early commercial avocations; the fourth 
has aJI that finished neatness, which pftlished his verses ; 
while the fifth is a specimen of a full mind, not in the habit 
of correction or alteration ; so that he appears to be print- 
ing down his thoughts, without a solitary erasure. The 
hand-writing of the ^U and third poets, not indicative of 
their character, we have acounted for ; the others are ad- 
mirable specimens of characterinlic autographs. 

OMys, in one of his curious notes, was struck by the 
distinctness of character in the hand-writings of several 
of our kings. He observed nothing farther than the mere 
fact, and did not extend his idea to the art of judgini of 
the natural character by the writing. Oldys has described 
these hand-writings with the utmost correctness, as I have 
often verified. I shall add a few comments. 

* Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, but as if he 
had seldom a good pen.*— The vehemence of his charac- 
ter conveyed itself into his writinft ; boM, hasty, and com- 
manding,' I have no doubt the astertor of the Pope's su- 
premacy and its triumphant destroyer, split many a good 
quill. 

* Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible hand.' We 
have tlijs promising young prince's diary, written by his 
own hano; in all respects he was an assiduous pupil, 
and he had scarcely learned to writt and to reign when we 
lost him. 

* Queen Eiir^heth writ an upright hand, like the bas- 
tard Italian.' She was indeed a most elegant caligraober, 



whom Roger Ascham had taught all the elegancies of Ihe 
pen. The French editor of the little autographical work I 
have noticed has given the autograph of her name, which 
she usually wrote in a very lar^e tall character, and pain^ 
fully elaborate. He accompanies it with one of the Scot- 
tish Mary, who at times wrote elegantly, though usually 
in uneven lines; when in haste and distress of mind, in 
several letters during her imprisonment which I have read, 
much the contrary. The French editor makes this obserw 
valion : ' Who could believe that these writings are of the 
same epoch ? The first denotes asperity and ostentation ; 
the second indicates simplicity, softness, and nobleness. 
The one is that of Elizabeth, queen of England ; the other 
that of her cousin, Mary Stuart. The diflference of these 
two hand-writings answers most evidently to that of their 
characters.' 

* Jamea the First writ a poor ungainly character, all 
awry, and WA in a straight line.' James certainly wrote 
a sluvenly scrawl, strongly indicative of that personal neg- 
ligence which he carried into all the little things of life ; 
and Buchanan, who had made hini an excellent scholar, 
may receive the disgrace of hu pupil's U|rly scribble, which 
sprawls about his careless and inelegant letters. 

* Charles the First wrote a fair open Italian hand, and 
more correctly perhaps, thon any prince we ever had.* 
Charles was the first of our monarchs who intended to 
have domiciliated taste in the kingdom, and it might have 
been conjectured from this unfortunate prince, who so 
finely discriminated the manners of the different painters, 
which are in fact their hand-writings, that he would have 
not been insensible totheelngsnciesof the pen. 

* Charles the Second wrote a little fair runnin?hand,as 
if wrote in haste, or uneasy till he had done.' Such was 
the writing to have been expected from this illustrious 
vagabond, who had much to write, often in odd situations, 
and could never get rid of his natural restlessness, and 
vivacity. 

* James the Second writ a large fair hand.' It is char- 
acterised by his phlegmatic temper, as an exact detailer 
of occurrences, and the matier-ofobusiness genius of the 
writer. 

* Quern Ann wrote a fair round hand :' that is the wri- 
ting she had been taught by her master, probably without 
any alteration of manner naturally suggested by herself; 
the cnpviug hand of a commoo character. 

This subject of autographs associates itself with what 
has Iteen dignified by its professors as caligraphy, or tho 
art of beautiful writing. As I have Komeihing curious to 
communicate on that subject considered professionally, it 
shall form our following article. 

THE BISTORT OF WRITIX0-MASTER8. 

There is a very apt letter from James the First to prince 
Henry when very young, on the neatness and fairness of 
his liand'WritinE ; the royal father suspec'ing that the 

Erince's tutor, Mr, afterwards Sir Adam Newton, had 
elped out the youiij; prince in the composition ; and that 
in this specimen of^caligraphy he had relied also on the 
pains of Mr Peter Bales, the great writing-master, for 
touching up his letters; Ijis majesty shows a laudable 
anxiety that the prince should be impressed with the high- 
er importance of the one over the other. James shall 
himself speak. * I confess I long to receive a letter from 
you that may be wholly yours, as well matter as form ; as 
well formed by your mind as drawn by your fingers ; for 
ye may rcmeinhcr, that in my book to you 1 warn you to 
beware with (of) that kind of wit that may fly out at the 
end of your fingers ; not that I cammend not a fair hand- 
writinc ; sed hoc farito^ Ulud non omittito; i.nd the other 
is muUo mat^a prcMpuum.* Prince Henry, indeed, wrote 
with that eleiiance which he borrowed from his own mind , 
and in an age when such minute elegance was not univer- 
sal among the crowned heads of Europe. Henry IV, on 
receiving a letter from prince Henr>', immediately opened 
it, a custom not usual with him, and comparing the writing 
with the signature, to decide whether it were of one hand, 
Sir Georao Carew, observing the French king's hesita- 
tion, called Mr Douglas to testifv to the fact ; on which 
Henry the Great, admirine an art in i^hich he had little 
skill, and looking on the neat elegance of tl e writing be- 
fore him, politely observed, ' I i^re ihst in wri'ing fair, ^ in 
other thinES, the elder must yield >o the yonneer.' 

Had this anecdote of neat wriiine reached the profes- 
sors of caligraphy, who in this country have put forth such 
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pufllbl puMfrnci oo the ut, tbne rojtl namet bad uo 
aueitinaabiy ^Moacd iheir ptfo. Not, indeed, that 
Uieae pemnea require any ireah inflaUoo ; fiir sever hat 
there been a race of profettora in any art, who hare ex- 
ceeded IB •olemnitj aftd preiennont the practitiooers in 
thM simpte and mechanical craft. I muat leave to more 
nfeniow inveatigatora of human nature, to reveal the oc- 
eut canae which haa operated such powerful deluaiona on 
theae * Vivo hi Phime !* men, who have been generally 
eba er ve d to ooaaeaa leaat intellectual ability, in proportion 
to the exceUeooe they have obtained in their own art. I 
Miapect ihb maniacal vanity ia peculiar to the writing;- 
maatera of England ; aiMl I can onljr attribute the immense 
uaportanee which they have conceived of their art, to the 
perfectioo to which they have carried the art of short-band 
writing ; an art which waa always better understood, and 
■ore akilfully practiaed, in England, than in any other 
emmtry. It will aurprise aome when thejr learn tnat the 
artiata in verae and colours, poeta and painters, have not 
raised loftier pretensions to the admiraiioo of mankind. 
Writmg-masters, or caligraphars, have had their eo- 

Cved * efllgies,' with a Fame in flourishes, a pen in one 
mI, and a trumpet in the other ; and fine verses in- 
icribed, and their ve?y lives written ! They have com- 
pared 

' The nimUy-tuming of their ailver quiO,' 

to the beautiful in art, and the suMiree in invention : nor 
b this wonderful, since they discover the art of writing, 
like the invention of lanstiate, in a divine original ; and 
from the tablets of stone which the Deity himself delivered, 
they trace their Grerman bn>ad-texr, or their fine running- 
hand. 

One, for * the boM atrihing of those words, Vive la 
PbtKU* ^"w ao aensible of the reputation that this last 
piece 0^ command of hand would give the book which he 
thua adorned, and which his biographer acknowledges wss 
the product of about a minute — (but then how many years 
of flourishing had that single minute cost him!)— that he 
daima the glory of an artist, observing,— 

< We seldom find 
The man •/ Uuintu with the artial join'd.' 

Anolher was flattered that his wnim^ couM impart nn- 
Borubty to the moat wretriied coapoaitions !— 

' And any linea prove pleaaing, when you write.' 
Sonietimea tKe caligrapher is a sort of hero :— 

' To you, yon rare commander of the quill, 
Whose wit and worth, deep learning, and high akill. 
Speak you the honour of great Tower Hill !* 

The last line became traditionally adopted by those who 
ware ao ludty aa to live in the neiehbourhood of thia Par- 
Miawii. But the reader most form some notion of that 
charm oTcaligraphy which has so bewitched its proft 



* Soft, boU, and free, yoor manuscripts still pleaae.' 

* How justly bold in SnelPs improving hand 
The Pen at once joins fineedom with command ! 
With nofineta atrong, with ornaments not vain, 
Loose with proporfioB, and with neatness plain; 
Not awdl'd, not (nil, complete in every part, 
And artful aaoat, when not affecting art.* 

And theae deaeribe thone penciled knots and floonshea, 
* the antela, the amb, the bttda, and the beaata, whidi aa 
caa of them obaerved, he could 

'Command 
Even by the gende inetion of ku kamd^ 

■S the ipacisaa mtroeii/a of caUgraphy ! 

* Thy tender atnkta inimitably fine. 
Grown with perfection ^rurvjkwng ISm§; 
And to each grand perfimmanet add a grace, 
Aa ewrSmg kmr adorns a beauteona face : 
In every page new faneuM give deliiht, 
And ^Mrtmg nmndthe nurgin charm the aight. 

One Maaaey, a writing-maMer, published, in 176S, 
' The Origin and Profrees of Lettera.' The treat singu- 
larity of thia volume is * A new species of biography ne- 
ver attempted before in Englifh.' This cnnaiata of the 
fivea of 'Enfliah Penmen,* otherwise writinr-masters! 
If aome have foolishly enoofh imagined that the aeden- 
tmry Kves of authors are void of interest from deficient in- 
ciMot tad ialaraatiDf catastrophe, what moat they think 



of the barren laboora of those, wbo^ ai 

become eminent, to use ibcir 

* dish, daah,k)iut4ail fly,' the lean thej 

to the public ; tat what caa the 

ter do but wear away hia hh a 

copy, or mimetimea anaich a pen to 

tbou^ he cannot oompooe tM pajEe f 

^nry origmal notion oa wriiiiif aiaaii 

aome of those cali|rapbefa, wfaolMd obii 

by their excellence in the ait, 

eanU$aty, Utt Umr prmnfiam mkmOd 6r 

been mtnng to tnxk en mdinanf 

Massey is an enthnaiast, fortunately fcr 

He considers that there are tekooim ^' 

of puntin£ or scu^ture ; aad ezpetMt 

fraternal feeling on ' a natural geaim, 

graiMl performance, a bokl atriliuiK freeiioB, iMaWi 

neaa in the sprigged letters, and penciled katta «ifa| 

ishes ;* while this Vasari of Trritinf ■nsHia idea il 

controversies and the libels of many a rWal pm-wj 

* George Shelley, one of the bknsi c ' ' 

who have made a shining figure ia tlie eommnnens W 

English caligraphy, bom I snppoen of 

bec^se brought up in Christ's hospital, yet wim^\ 

humble blue-coat he laid the foundatioa of ' 

excellence and lasUng Ame, for he 

master to tlie hospital.* Shelley nnhliahcd 

writing ;' but, alas ! Snell, anolher mu' 

the other. He was a genius who wooU 

near the throne.'—' I have been inf 

jealous heart-burning*, if not bich 

and Col. Ayres, another of our greo< rcj 

inff commonweal, both eminent men. yet, Idbr «i 

celebrated poets, Pope and Addieon, or, to carrv 4t 

parison still higher, like Camt €md I*omp t ^ , 'em 

bear no superior, and the other do eqiml.' faded 

great SneU practised a little stratnipeni a^inft Mr S* 

ley, which, if writing-masters hetJ courta-oaital. ai 

hero ought to have appeared before hia brotheta. h* 

of his works he procured a number of 

letters, in which Massey ooofesses * are 

strokes upoa Shelley,' as if he had arrogmied wen* 

to himself in hia book of * Natural IVriinic.' *IV« b 

great fault with penciled knots and apri^iped leitna. Sfe» 

ley, who was an advocate for omanaenia in 
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ship, which Snell uiierly rejected, had parodied s*^ 
known line of Herbert's in favour of hie fkmwiiB mett 



' A Knot may take him who from tttUwz fics, 
And -turn ddight into an 



tions 



These reflections created ill-blood, and eren aa opn a^ 
ference amongst several of the sncerter oftssCa m iPJ&V 
The commanding genius of Snell, had a more tflrriE 
concert when he publinhed hia * Standard Ridea.' ^ 
tending to have demonetraUd them as ~ 

* This proved a bone of c«Hiiention, and 

rific quarrel betw«^ii Mr Snell and Mr Clark. 
rel about " Standard Rules'* ran so hich 
that they couM scarce forbear sciirrib«s h 

and a treatment of each other onbec 

Both sides in this disputn had their abertora^; and to nr 
which had the most truth and reason, nam wiiif i ■■ at 
tantae eem p o n ere Htee ; perhaps foA partiea wugM ht at 
fond of their om Mehrmee. They should have left ihra » 
people to choose which they like<l best.* A canifid pott*- 
cian ia our Massey, and a philosophical historiaa too: Iv 
he winds up the w'hole story of this civil war by < 
its result, which happened as all such great cos 
have ever closed. * Who now-a<^av8 takes th«u« ». 
ord Rutetj either one or the other, for their ^nidr in 
ing 7* This is the finest lesson ever offered to the fnr«« 
heads of parties, and to all their men ; let them nwdbtaia 
on the nothingness of their ' standard rnlea*— br lbs to 
of Mr SneU! ^ 

It was to be expected when once these writing mam 
imacinMl that ihev were artists, that they would be in* 
fected with those pJsffue-FpoCs of genius, envr, detraciioB, 
and all the/o/oene dii metier. And mieh to'ihia hear vs 
find them! An eztraordinarv scene of this nature has ht^ 
been exhibited in mv neighWirhood, where two deog' 
champions of the quill have been posting up libejc m il 
windows reypectioff the inventor of a iinn erf 
the Carsfairian or theLewisi^n? When the 
maa philosopher asserted that he had discB ee i e d tba as- 
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thod of fluxions before Sir Isaac, and when the dispute 
new so violent that even the calm Newton sent a furmal 
defiance in set terms, and got even George the Second to 
tKj to arbitrate, (who would rather have undertaken a 
campaign) the method of fluxions was no more cleared up, 
than the present affair between our two heroes of the 
qoiU. 

A recent instance of one of these efnregious calivraphers 
nay be told of the late Torekins. This vainest of wniing^ 
masters dreamed through hfe that penmanship was one of 
the finff arts, and that a writing-master should be seated 
with his peers in the Academy ! He bequesthed to the 
British Museum his opu» tnagnum ; a copy of JVlacklin's 
Bible, profusely embellished with the most beautiful and 
▼aried aecoratiuos of his pen ; and as he conceived that 
both the workman and ine work would alike be darling 
olyects with posterity, he left something immortal with the 
Iviacy, his nne bust by Chantry ! unaccompanied by 
wnich they were not to receive the unparalleled gift. 
When TomkJns applied to hsve his bust, our |;reat sculp- 
tor abated the usual price, and courteouslv kind to the 
feelings of the man, said that he considered Tunikins as 
mn artist ! It was the proudest day of the life of our wrii- 



in^HDiasier ! 

But an eminent artist and wit now living, once looking 
on this fine bust of Tomkins, declared, that * this man had 
died for want of a dinner !' — a fate, however, not so Id- 
■lentable as it appeared ! Our penman had long felt that 
be stood degraded in the scale of genius by not being re- 
eeived at the Academy, at least among the class of en- 
grmmn; the next approach to academic honour he con- 
eeived would be that of appearing as a guest at their an- 
nua] dinner. These invitations are as limited as they ase 
aelect, and all the Academy persisted in considering i om- 
kins OS a writing'matter ! Many a year passed, every in- 
trigue was practised, every remonstrnnce was iitged, every 
■tratagem of courtesy was tried ; but never ceasing to de- 
plore ihe failure of his hopes, it preyed on hisspinis, and 
the luckless calisrapher went down to his grave — without 
dining at the Academy! This authentic anecdote has 
been considered as * satire improperly directed'^^by some 
friend of Mr Tomkins— but the criticism is much too 
grave ! The foible of Mr Tomkins as a writing-master, 
presents a striking illustration of the class of men here de- 
lineated. 1 am a mere historian— and am only responsi- 
blo for the veracity of this fact. That * Mr Tomkins hvcd 
in familiar intercourse with the Royal Academicians of his 
day, and was a frcqiient guest at their private tables,* «nd 
moreover was a most worthy man, I believe — but is it lean 
true that he was ridiculousfy mortified by beins never in- 
vited to the Academic dinner, on account of bis caligra- 
phy ? He had some reason to consider th^t his art was nf 
the exalted class, to which he aspired to raise it, when h>s 
iriend concludes his eulogy of this wiiting-master thus— 
< Mr Tomkins, as an artist, stood foremost in his own pro- 
fession, and his name will be handed down to posterity 
with, the Htroet and Statetnunt whose excellences his 
jMnaiansAto has contributed to illustrate and to commemo- 
rate.* I always give the Pour and the Contre ! 

Such men about such things have produced public con- 
tests, eomhaU a routronce, where much ink was spilt by 
the knights in a joust of goose-quills ; these solemn trials 
have often occurred in the history of writing-masters, 
which is enlivened by public defiances, proclamations, 
and judicial trials by umpires ! The prize was usually a 
golden pen of some value. One as late as the reign of 
Anne took place between Mr German and Mr More. 
German having courteously insisted that Mr More should 
•et the copy, be thus set it, ingeniously quaint ! 

As more, snd More, our understanding clears, 
So more and more our ignorance appears. 

The result of this pen-combat was really lamentable; 
they displayed such an equality of excellence that the uro- 

Sires refused to decide, till one of them espied that Mr 
lerman had omitted the tittle of an i ! But Mr More was 
evidently a roan of genius, not only by his couplet, but in 
his *Enay on the Invention of Writing,' where occturs 
this noble passage : * Art with me is of no party. A no- 
ble emulation I would cherish, while it proceeded neither 
from, nor to malerdeoce. Balea had htn Johnson, Nor- 
man his Mason, Ayree his Matlock and his Shelley ; yet 
Art the while was do eafferer. The busv-bndy wno offi- 
cMNwIj eapkiji biaMlf in creating mieundentaJBifingi b^ 



tween artists, may be compared to a tum-«tile, which 
stands in every man's way, yet hinders nobody ; and he 
is the rianderer who gives ear to the slander.'* 

Among these knights of the * Plume volant,' whoie 
chivalric exploits astounded the behulden, must be dis- 
tinguished Peter Bales in bis joust with David Johnson. 
In this tilting match the guerdon of caligrapby was won 
by the greatest of caligraphers i its onns were assumed 
by the victor, onire, a pen or ,* while * the golden pen,' 
carried away in triumph, was painted with a hand over tlra 
door of the caiigrapher. The history of this renowned 
encounter was only traditionally known, till with my own 
eyes I pondered on this whole trial of skill in the precioua 
manusCTipt of the champion himself; who, like Cesar, 
not only knew how to win victories, but also to record 
them. Peter Bales was a hero of such transcendent em^ 
nonce, that his name has entered into our history. Ho- 
lingshed chronicles one of his curiosities of microscopic 
writing, at a time when the taste prevailed for admirmg 
writing which no eye could read ! In the compass of a 
silver fienny this caligrapher put more things than would 
fill several of these paces. He presented ^ueen Eliza- 
beth with the manuscript set in a ring of gold covered with 
a crystal ; he had also contrived a magnifying glass of such 
power, that, to her delicht and wonder, her majesty read 
the whole vcliime, whicn she held on her thumb nail, and 

* commended the same to the lords of the council, and the 
ambassadors ;' and frequently, as Peter often heard, did 
her majesty vouchsafe to wear this caligraphic ring. 

* Some will think I labour on a cobweb' — modestly ex- 
claimed Bales in his narrative, and his prevent historian 
much fears for himself! The reader's gratitude will not 
be proportioned to my pains, in condensing such copious 
fiages into the size of a * silver penny,' but without its 
worth \ 

For a whole year had David Johnson affixed a challenge 

* To any one who should take exceptions to this my 
writing and leaching.' He was a young friend of Bales, 
daring and longing for an encounter ; yet Bales was mag- 
nanimously silent, till he discovered that he was * doing 
much less in writing and teaching' since this public chal- 
lenge was proclaimed ! He then set up his counter chal- 
lenge, and m one hour afterwards JohtMon arrogantly ao- 
cepted it,* in a niott despiteful and arrogant manner.' 
Balcs's challenge was delivered * in good terms.' * To all 
Englishmen and strangers.' It was lo write for a gold 
pen of twenty pound's value in all kinds of hands, * best, 
straightest and fastest,' and most kind of ways; a full, a 
n>ean, a small, with link and without line ; in a slow set 
hand, a mean facile hand, and a fast running band ,** and 
farther, * to write truest and speediest, most secretary and 
clerk -like, from a man's mouth, reading w pronewwing, 
either English or Latin.' 

Young Johnson had the hardihood now of tuminff the 
tables on his great antagonist, accusing the veteran Balea 
of arrogance. Such an absolute challenge sajra ha, waa 
never witnessed by man, * vrithout exception of any in tba 
workl!* And a few days af>er meeting Balee, 'of set 
purpose to affront and disgrace him what he conldf, riiowed 
Bales a piece of writing of secretary's hand, which be 
had very much laboured in fine abortivef parchment,' 
uttering to the challenger these words: * Mr Balea, give 
roe one shilling out of voiir purse, and if within six moniha 
you better, or etjual this piece of writing, I will give you 
forty pounds for it.' This legal deposit of the shilline waa 
made, and the challenger, or appellant, was thereby bound 
by law to the performance. 

The day before the trial a printed declaration waa 
aflixed throughout the city, taunting Balcs's J proud po* 
verty,' and his pecuniary motives, as * a thing untentle, 
base, and mercenary, and not answerable lo the dignity of 
the goklen pen !' Johnson declares he would maintain his 
challenge for a thousand pounds more, but for the re- 
spondent's inability to perform a thousand groats. Balea 
retorts on the libel ; declares it as a sign of his rival's 
weakness, * yet who so bold as blind Bayard, that hath not 
a word of Latin to cast at a dop, or say Bo ! to a goi«e !' 

On Michaelmas day, 1695, the trial opened before five 

* 1 have not met wfth More*s Book, snd am obliged lo tran- 
scribe this fiom the Bioft BrlL 

f ThU was written in the reign of Elizabeth. Holyoks no- 
tires * virg in-perchment msde of an sbortive skin; msm- 
brsna vIrgo.* Peacham on Drawing, calls parchment ainipl j 
anabonlvat 
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Tbe Hcood, rur •Knurrinil cleri-lilis writinf, liic- 
laDBf lo thcD b«h ia EB|iuh iriI in Lilin. Bilti |.t- 
fbfiBrd b«i, beiDjt firflt dutiF i vnitfeu pinifhftii iriiltiiut 

l«wii|[ Ihar he wuEcd ih« Ltria loOfu'. ud wtA naclcrli! 
Tlw third lad iau inil fur flic vniini id Hindry kindi 

BOM ■ ■inheaiie {'niwriina,' and roi ihe lupenar xncir 
of iha Rinu hud. In ihe c>iun hand Uie reipuodeni 
cicoeded Ihe i|<|iv:lab'. tod likcwivi in iha ■« imi ; aid 
in luiard trcrvtMry hu ^la oniiuwhat fH-rfecWr, 

Ar Ivntih B*l<i peiMpi prrcrinnj ui Eijuilibriun in 
the judicial drcimni, >i> omirihila hu uiia^iiii, pn- 

pnird if incrrliry ud BoniiD huid fuur niTi taricd, 
ud olJeruii Iha dfrendini tu M plH all hB prrriuui id- 

Tm chillcnter wu •iknt ■ At ihii numrm •ome tf ihc 

Bain, ID conidcnlwa of iDa Twlh oT ■!» rhiilcnfri, 
Uciho mighi bodiifribcad ta ihe vpirid, irqiwiiodihauihvr 
joiiflaa Dnc lo |iua judfmeiii in public, liilci viuraii ipt, 
thai he in nu niBiiaMnlnl; (vt by ihsar mrtai the 
*»iiia( u iha {nklni pra nuihi out br nn f.uaout'.<f tpirad 
uoihcnnieH <nwM bafabeaa. Tu Ba'n ih« |inis wu 
ftmidtd. nil MIT hidori haa a Mar* HUtrrruat clua ; 
tba Hkiir MadiiiT-liwi ;4' iba Arat ehli1«ir»: 

Whaa i4i> frnt tnal had ttoaed, an) 1Ij1c<, cairriaf 
oiTihr imldim |>cn. «uliiac> hid ii iiainiad awl ki upfiir 

lu hail BH th' gulden ptn, bm Ihat (hr drfi'iiiliiii bid <ib- 
taiBBd Iha umE h> ' pinu and ththt. and Mhcr biia ami 
cunniiif pracucai.' Bile* fiudicaird hia claim, and 
odViHl lo ahow Ihe wocld hia ' irajl»t-pi«:»' whi'b hid 
aojuirrd n. Jonfoa iuucd la ' Appral lo a]l inpaciil 

dl> liir trn da», a libi^l aiaimi Ihc Jud^Lt and itjc iicln- 

placrnTliiaJ; which he riptciad nrhara bi'rB hrf^rc 

and ihoula aaU tunuils 'llh which lln eh^laiiirr had 
hiihtno hem uoacquamirrf. Th* judcri wan inicndrd 
Id be Lwcire; but -if ihr An, (iwr wrr* Ihrchallniiier'i 
fnewb. honeA jr^nUemen, but iin*kil!ad in juilfiuv uf 
■lofl handa ; ami he otTcml Ifain tony pimnda lo ba al- 

ha cloaaa hi' ' appeaJ* by declaruitr Oval Bik« had Wr in 

Bain iviainiad hinirlf of iha (oldcn pen bra Wk! 
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tk nbte Ban Ucna/iirl Arr.' The 

wbowu Ihe holder, lakini tba dcfenl. .u, ..i... 

Ihe (niden pan lo ba urnrd lo Ihe lirli wife ; and Bi 

work, BOld'il al a (real laaa, aathai when the judfea i 

Isbahad! Thejudiaa bauli aihaired a iheir owno 
duet, wera oompailcd to pea aucb a verdict aa milled 



S icb il ihe •horleet biHorj I nuld cmitriee of Ihii 
taliT'-rUwpea: aoinethiDi mmanaiKlT eloiida oeenaa 
bii-'nTiliedel'nlaal; Bal-n'ahi'lrHT.likr Ceiai'e.iibHl . 
■B a-forU 'tri' i-ct. Vfhfi can letl wheiher he ha* not i 
(tvrrd iiaer hie d-feal*. and milr dwelt nn hii aiciocin 1 | 

Than ia a atm ■- phra*e cnnnerled wiih tha an of ihc 
ealiirarh'T. whir'i I tIhiA mie he f iimd in "now . if noi in . 
•lln->(enilan;Hic>*.MimIrlt(fne>«W.' LailinhaTe 
beea fn^iieolii cvnrrtml I" inj-k; l^'r are teoiiliYiif » | 
WKKwiiaf and linni like anie'*! hul h-iwreec iali:lli<>< 1 

tbeotharctlaaiia' Bccompliibaitnti. Tbiaruciliilphnaa, j 
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■r|>riHil by Ihr giaadaur of iha DKiida uf L 
paliiiral TrarduBi. Il wai their iiMipiai 
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Slwp, vil« Adolureo! the homicidal swonl 
Ten^ftil, «hall waken thee ; and lullM lo ntumbcr, 
While naked in thy minion*« arms, »hall atrike ! 

Among the domestic contests uf Italy the tnic principira 
' polilicml freedom were developed; and in that country 
^ • may find the origin of Philosophical History, which in- 
^~^iidea ao many important views ajid so many new results, 
^VUkknown lo the ancients. 

IMachiavel seems to have b^cn the fir^t writer who dis- 
1, COTered the aetcret of what may be called comparative Ais- 
^ ^ory. He it was who first aoughi in ancient luvtorv for the 
snai«rials which were to illustrate the events ofliis own 
_ €inaes; by fixing on an\1ogous factv, similar personages, 
^. amd parallel periods. Thia was enlarging the field of bin- 
.. <ory, and opening a new combination lor philtMsophical 
^ spvculation. His profound genius advanced still further *, 
^ iie not only explained modern by ancient history, but he 
^ «ieduced those results or principles founded on this new 
^ sort of evideiMrc, which guided him in forming his opinions, 
^j History had hitherto been, if wc except Tacitus, but a 
^y aiory well told, and in writers of limited cnpaaiy, the de- 
^ . tail and number of facts had loo often been considertNl as 
. ^ the oulv valuable portion of history. An erudition of facts 
is not the philosophy of history; an hintonan unskilful in 
^ the art of applying ma facts amasses impure ore, which he 
^ cannot strike inio coin. The chancellor D'Aeuesseaii, in 
, ^ his iiistnicli<ms to his son on the study of history, has ad- 
^ BUrablv touched on this distinction. * Minds which are 
^ purely nistoiieal mistake a fact for ao argument ; they are 
■^ M aoeastomsd to satisfy themselves by repeating a great 
■ WMnberoT (acts and enriching their memory, that they be- 
eome incapable of reasoning on principles. It often hap- 
^ pens that the result of their knowledge breeds confiiFion 
and universal indecision : for their farts, often contradic- 
tory, only raise up doubts. The Fuperfiuniif; and the fri- 
volous occupy the place of what is essential and solid, or 
at Iea^(l so overload and darken it, that wo mutt sail with 
them in a sea of trifles to get to firm land. Those who only 
▼ilue the philosophical part of history, fall into an oppo- 
site extreme ; they judge c)f what ha^ been done bv that 
which should be done ; while the others always decide on 
what shcMild be done by that which has born ;' the fir^t are 
the dupes of their reasoning, the second of the facts which 
they mistake far reasoning. We should not separate two 
Ihingsi which niiifht alwavs to go in concert, and miilually 
len-i an aid, reason and eramjtle. Avoi«l equallv the cori^ 
tempt of some philos«ipher8 for the science of facts, and 
the distaste or the incapacity which those who confine 
them^elveN lo faciM often contract for whatever depends on 
pure reasoning. True and solui phil-isophy hhould direc* 
U4 in th^ study of hiiiory, and the study of'historv i^hoiild 
give perfecti'in to philosiiphy. Such was th*- enlightened 
opinion, a;* far bark as at the beginning of the last cenlurv, 
of the studious ch.inrfllor of Franre, befure the more re- 
cent dewignatiun (»f PhUotophical History was ho generally 
received, and so familiar on our litle-^iagcs. 

From the moment that the Florentine secretary conceiv- 
ed the idea that the history of the Roman pt-oplc, opening 
such varieil spectacles of human nature, served as a point 
of comparison lo which he might |>erpf-tually recur to irv 
the analogous facts of other natitms, and the events pass- 
ing under his own eye ; a new light broke out and ran 
through the vast extents of history. The maturity of ex- 

Eerience seemed to have been obtained by the historian, in 
is solitary meditations. Livy in the grandeur of Rome, 
and Tacitns in its fated decline, exhibited for Machiavel a 
moving picture of his own repnblicjt — the march of ilestiny 
in all human governmenta! The text ofLivv ami I'acitii's 
reveale.i to him many an imperfect secret — the fuller truths 
he drew from the depth of his own observations on his 
own limes. In Machiovel'a • Discourses on Livv.* we 
raav discover the foundations of our PhUotojihical HiMtory. 
The example of Machiavel, lifcp that of all creative ge- 
nius, infliienred the character of hi^ age, and his history of 
Flor<>nrii produced an emulative spirit among a new dytiiae- 
ty r»f historians. 

Th«>se Italian historians have proved themselves to be 
an extraordinary race, for they devoted their days to ihe 
comiK)sition of hiMoric!«l work's, which thev were certain 
could not see the light during their lives ! They nobly de- 
termined that their works should he posthumous, rather 
than he compelled to mutilate them for the pres«. These 
historians were rather the saints than the msrtvrs of his- 
toiy s ibaj did noC ihvaya penooailj suflsr for trath, but 



during ihfir protracted labour they sustamed their spirits 
by anticipating their glorified after-state. 

Among these Imlian historians mii«t be placed the illus- 
trious Uuicrianhni, iho friend of Machiavel. No perfect 
edition of this historian existed till recent times. Tne his- 
tory Itself was uosthumous ; nor did his nephew venture 
to |»ublish It, till twenty years after the historian's death. 
He only pave the first sixteen bofAs, and these castrated. 
Tho obnoxious passages consisted of some statements re- 
lating to the papal c<iurt, then so important in the affairs 
of Europe ; some account of the origin and progress uf the 
papal power; some eloquent pictures of the ahuves and 
disorders of that corrupt court ; and some free caricatures 
on the government of Florence. The precious fragments 
werefoitiinately preserved in manuscript, and the Protes- 
tants procured transcripts which they published separately, 
hut which were long very rare.* All the Italian ediiions 
continued to be reprinted in the same truncated condition, 
and appear only to have be^-n reinstaieii in the immurtai 
history, no late as in 1775! Thus it required twocenturies, 
before an editor ctiuld venture to give the world the pure 
and complete text of the manuscript of the lieutenants 
general dT the papal army, who had been so close and so 
indignant nn observer of the Roman cabinet. 

Idriani, whom his son entitles gentihtom Fhfrentino r the 
writer of th6 pleasing di«sertation ' on the ancient painters 
noticed by Pliny,' prefixed to his friend Vosari*s bio- 
graphies ; wrote, as a continuation of Guicciardini, a his- 
tory ofhis own times in twenty-two books, of which Deni- 
na gives the hi^fhest character for its moderate spirit, and 
from which Dc Thou has largely drawn and commends for 
its aiillientiriiy. Our author, however, did not venture to 
publish his history during his lifetime : it was after his 
death that hi* s<>n became the editor. 

Nardi, of a noble family and high in office, famed for a 
translation of Livy which rivals iis'original hi iho pleasure 
it affords, in his retirement from public affairs wrote a his- 
tory of Florence, whirh closes with the loss of the liberty 
of 'his country, in 1531. It was not published till fifty 
years after hi<! death; even then the editors suppressed 
manv pas^i.iges which are fiiund in manuscript in the li- 
braries of Florenre and Venice, with other historical docu- 
ments of this noble and patriotic historian. 

Ab«)iit Ihe same time th«* senator Philip Nerfi was 
writing hi«« • Commcnta/j tie* fatti civili* which had oc- 
currrd in Florenre. He gave ihem wirh his dving hand 
to his nephew, who presented the MSS to tlhe Grand 
Diike ; yet although thifc work is rather an apology than a 
criniir.niion of the Medici family for their ambitious views 
and their over-grown fniwer, probably some slate-reason 
interfered to prevent the publication, which did not take 
plare till 150 vears after the death r>f the historian ! 

Beninrdo Scgni com|iosed a history of Florenre PtiU 
more valuable, which shared the same fate as that of Nerii. 
It was only after his deaih that his relatives accidentally 
discovered this history of Florence, which the author had 
carefully concealed during his lifetime. He had abslvned 
fn>m communicating to any one the existence of such a 
work while he lived, that he might not be induced todierk 
the freedom of his pen. nor com|Homise the cause and the 
interests of truth. His heirs presented it to one of tfie 
Medici family, who threw it aside. Another copy had 
been more careftilly preserved, from which it was printed, 
in 1713, sbfitii 150 year<« afler it had been written. It ap- 
pears to have excited great ciiriositv, for Lenglet du Fres- 
noy observes, that ihe scarcity of this history is owing to 
the circiimstsnrc 'of the Grand Duke having bought up 
the- copi*fii.* I)ii Fresnoy, iiideed, haa noticed more than 
once this sort of address of the Grand Duke ; for he ob- 
serves on the Florenlino hi«lorv of Bniio, that the work 
was not common ; the Grand Duke having bought up the 
copies, lo supiircFS ihem. The author was even obliged 
to flv from Italy, for having delivered his opinions too 
freely on the house of Ihe Medici. Thi« honest historian 
thus Expresses himself at the close ofhis work. * My de- 
sign ha« but one end ; that our posterity mav learn hy 
thes** notices the root and Ihe causes of so many troubles 
which we have suffered, while ihev expose the maligniiy 
of those men who have raised them up. or prolonged them ; 
as well as the goodness of those who dio all which they 
could to turn them away.' 

* They were printed at Basle in 1fi6D— at London In 180S— 
In Amsterdam. }W9. Hnw msrv attemps m echo the voice 
of suppressod truth !— Uo jm*a Bib. Ital- 100%. 
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II WM the Mine motire, the femr of oAeoding the great 
peranoagee or their famiiiee, of whom these hinorians had 
so fipeelj wnltm, which det#»rred Benedetto Varchi fnan 
puhKchicg his weH-lmown * Storie Florentine,* which was 
not ^ven to the world till 17f 1, a period which appears to 
have roused the slumhers of the literary men of Italv to 
recnr to their native historians. Varchi, who wrote with 
so mnch seal the history of his Tatber-land, is noticed by 
Nardi as one who never took an actiTe uart in the events 
he reenrds ; never having; comlMned with any psrty, and 
fivinf merdy as a specutor. This historian closes the 
narrative of a horrid cnme of Peter Lewis Famese with 

* I know well this story, with 
freely exposed, may horeafier 
history ; but also 1 know, that 

said oil this siibject, the Krcat 

dnty of an historian is not to be more careful of the repu- 
tation of persons than is suitable with truth, which is to be 
preferred to all things, however detrimental it may be to 
the writer.** 

Such was that free manner of thinking and of writing 
which prevailed in these Italian historians, who, often 
firing in the midst of the ruins of popular freedom, poured 
forth their injured feeHnfii in their secret paiees ; without 
the hope, and perhaps without th« wish, of seeing them 

Siiblished in their life-time : a glorious ezan^e of sel^ 
enial and lofty patriotism ! 

Had it been' inquired of these writers why they did not 
publish their histories, they might have answered, 



tluv admirable reflection 
many others which 1 have 
preyrnt the reading of my 
besides what Tacitus has 



in 



nearlv the words of an ancient sagr, ' Because I am not 



permitted to write as I would ; and I wouM not write as I 
■m permitted.* We cannot imacine that these ;rf at men 
were in the least insensible fn the applause they denied 
themselves; thev were not of tempers to be turned aside ; 
and it was the highest motive which can inspire an histo- 
rian, a stem devotion to truth, which reduced th«>m to si- 
lence, but not to inactirity ! These Florentine and Vene- 
tian historians, ardent with truth, and profound in political 
sagacity, were solely writing these legacies of history for 
their countrymen, hnpelevs of their sraiifude ! If a French- 
man wrote the English hl«tory, that labour was the ali- 
ment of his own elory ; if Hume and Robertson dcvuted 
their pens to history, the motive of the task was less glo- 
rious than their work : but here we discover a race of his- 
torians, whose patrioiinn alone instigated their secret la- 
bour, and who substituted for fiime and fortune that 
nightier spirit, which, amidst their conflicting passions, 
has developed the truest principles, and even the errors, 
of Political Freedom! 

None of these hivtoriatis, we have seen, piiblinhed their 
works in their life-time. I have called them the saints of 
historv. rather than the martrrs. One. however, had the 
intrepidity to risk this awful responsibility, and he stands 

* Mjr friend Mnrivale, whnss critical rewtarrh is onlv equal. 
led bv the elecance of his taiie, has rnppijed me with a note 
which proves^ but too well, that even writers who compoM 
uninfluenced by fmnf feeTinfs. may no*, however, be euffi. 
denily scrupoloos In weirMng the fviilence of the fkcts whirli 
Cbev collect. Mr Merivale observes. * The etran?e and im. 
pmihalile narrative with vhkh Varchi has the misfortune of 
ckwinr his hbcory, should not have been even hinted at with. 
out addinc. that ii is denounced bv other writers as a most im. 
pude t forgery, inver ted years after the orcurrenee is mipfto- 
sad tn have happened, by the " A]vwtate** bls'iop Pfinis Pan. 
Ins VsnreriusL Bee its fifutttk>n in AmianI, Hist di Fano n, 
149 et seq. 100. 

* Varrhi^s •*harscter, as an hlotnrian. cannot hut suffer great. 
ly fmm bin bavin? given it inwrtinn on such amhorty. The 
rssponribiliiy of an author for the truth of what he relates 
•houM render us very caudotis of giTing credit tn the writers 
of memoirs not iniemled tn see the lif hi till a diAant period. 
The rredihilHy of Vergerius. aa an acknowledeed libeller of 
Pope PanI III. and his family, appears siill more concltisively 
from his artirle in Bayle, note K.* It mii»i be addeil, that the 
calumny of Vercerins mav be foimd in Wolflns's LecL Mem. 
n. 001, in a trart de Idoln Lanreiano. piiblis bed 1550. Varrhi 
Is more partkohir in his details of this monstrous tale. Ver. 
gerius^ libels, urlversaHy reail at the time, though they were 
colleeted afierwards. are now not to be met with, even in pub* 
He IfbrarW^ Whether there was any truth in the story of 
Peter Lewis Famese 1 know r.nc : but crimes of as monstrous 
a die occur In the autbe> tic Guicriardini. The ttcfj \b not 
yet fbraoden, sinee in the last etlttinn of Haym*s Biblioiera 
Ilallana, ilie best ediikm i« marked as that which at p. 03P 
contains < lasreleraiezza di Pier Lewis Famese.* I am of 
opinion thai Varrhi believed the stoir, by the solemnly of his 
praposiiifln. Whatever be iu truth, the hlsUMiaa*a fiBeling 

elrvaiad and tatrepkL 



forth among the tnoat iOi 
historical manyrdom! 

This great historian is Giannoiw, 
the kingdom of Naplea is rrasai 
inquiries concerning the civil and 
tion, the laws and cttttoas of tbat 
interruptions from his profcsaioiial 
twenty years were consumed in wrritiBg dw hinrj. b' 
searches on ecclesiastical osurpatioas, Uid mwm i» 
tures on the clergy, are the cfaioT suhiccla of hiihdiB 
unreserved pen. These pasaagos, carkmn, grast ato 
diffnant, wera afterwards eztracfed frtMi wm kmmi 
Vemet, and published in a anal! voluaie, ^dsrifeia 
of * Anecdotes Eedeaiasliqiies,* 1738. WhcaG^H 
ccmsulted with a friend on the nropriety of pahMaiii 
history, his critic, in adnuriaf ton work, predicted Aiift 
of the author. *Toa bavn,' said be, *^tagti mm 
head a crown of thorns^ andof very ahaip oncs^ At'b 
torian set at nan^t his own personal rrpona ; asd all 
this elaborate history saw the lifhu FVob ilat nan 
the historian never enjoyed a day of qinct! BaH» 
tempted at first to eitiagnish the author wiib his wnkd 
the books were seized on ; and copiea of ibr frsi mm 
are of extreme rarity. To escape the fanfs nf isii» 
rial power, the historian of Naples Iktw fron Kapns 
the publication of bis immortal work. TThe l^nn ■ 
excommunicated author sought an asylnia ai Ti^ 
where, thouf h he found no friend in the esspeisr, wm 
Eugene and other nobles became his pnirsns. Fsea 
to quit Vienna, he retired to Veniee, vtben a nrv f(» 
cution arose from the jealo«isv of the siain inqnisiiiaass . 
one night laiided him on the l>orders of the pofr*s di^ 
ions. Escaping unexpectedly with his life to Gtaen.* ' 
was preparing a supplemental volume to his cckknK 
historv, when, enticed by a treacherous friend to a cv*^ 
lie rilfatre, Giannone was arrested by an order of tbr ta| 
of Sardinia ; his manuscripts were sent to Romc. as^ii 

a fort. 
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historian imprisoned in a fort. It is curkms thai ikf » 

Prisoned Giannone wrote a vindiraiion of the r^hts of « 
ing of Sardinia, against the claims of the court of Rev. 
This powerful ap|ieal to the feelings of this 
at first favourably received ; but, under the 
ence of Rome, the Sardinian monarch, on the 
nary plea that he kept Giannone as a prisoner 'tf tm 
that he miffht preserve him from the papal power, orseif 
that the vindicator of his richts should be more ri'se* 
confined than beftjre ! and, for this purpose, tranifip^ 
his statC'prisoner to the Citadel of Turin, where, die 
twelve years of persecution and of agitation, our 0«tf 
bi'toriaii closed his life ! 

Such was the fate of this historical martyr. 
the catholic Haym describes as opera srratt 

fuoeo e troppa hotrta. He hints that this Hi ^ 

paralleled by De Thou*s great work. Thi* Italian Isvo? 
will ever be ranked among the most philoiv»phicaL BriL 
profound as was the masculine genius of fiismiimi^ s^ 
was his love of fame, that he wanted the intrepidirv mf^ 
site to deny himself the delight of gtvin|r his bistosy M lis 
world, though some of his great predecessors bm^ g^ |m 
a noUe and dignified example. 

One more observation on these Italian historiaflB. AI 
of them represent man in his darkest c«*loars : their i 
is terrific ; the actors are monsters of perfidT, of 
manity, and inventors of crimes which seem' to wi 
namel They were all ' princes of dai^nesn ;* and ibe tfi 
seemed to afford a triumph ti) Manieheism ! The 
passions were called into play by all parties. Bat if i 
thing is to be sscribed to the manners of the times, 
more may be traced to that science of pchties, whicft 
sought for mastery in an undefinable stroggfe of uafowtn- 
able political power ; in the remorvelem ambit ion rf ihs 
despots, and the hatreds and jeakNisies of the 1 1 nuhfc ■ 
These Italian historians have formed a perpetual satim 
on the contemptible simulation and dissimnlafton. and tLi 
inexpiable crimes of that system of politics, which kns de- 
rived a name from one of themselves— the great, may vs 
add, the calumniated, Machiavel ? 

or PALACKS BUILT BT MIHTaTKXB. 

Our ministers and court favourites, as well 
the continent, practised a very impolitic 
likely to be repeated, although it has never failed m can a 
popular odium on their name, exciting sren the cnrr if 
their equals— in the erecuon of palaces for 
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•hidi outvied tbote of the ■overeign ; and which, to the 
mt of iIm populaee, appemred ai a perpetual and inso- 
leal exhibit ioB of what they deemed the ill-earned waget 
oTpoariaikiB, oppreeatoo, and court-favour. We diaoover 
iM aaductioii or this paeaion roroeientation, this haughty 
HMO of tbeir power, and thia self-idolatry, even amoog 
db^ wanm, pradeot and the wisest of our ministers ; and not 
one but liVod to lament over this vain act of imprudence. 
To these ministers the noble simplicity of Pitt will ever 
farm an admirable contrast ; while )p personal character, 
maaaiaeawn, deseeads to postenty, unstained by ca- 
iHmy. 

The bonnes of Cardinal Wolsey appear to have exceed- 
ed ibe palaces of the sovereign in magnificence ; and po- 
taai aa ho was in all the pride of pomp, the ' great Car- 
4maF feoad rabid envy pursuing him ao rfciae ai nis heels, 
■^ "^ raliaqttiahed one palaee after tha other, and gave 
" to tbe monarch, what, in aU his overgrown 
• he trembled to r«un lor himsolf. The state 
of that day was o(^ pointed at this very circuro- 
staaeo, M appMrs in Skiltoa's *Why come ye not to 
Oaortf aad Roy*s < Rede me, and be not wrothe.* Skel- 
IM^ railiRg rhymes leave their bitter teeth in his purple 
yriie ; aad the style of both these satirists, if we use our 
mm orthographv, shows how little the language of iha 
•■■Ha paopM MS varied during three centuriea. 

Set op the wretch on high 
In a throne uiumphsnily ; 
Make him a great state 
And he will pUy check-male 

Wkh royal majesty 

The King*s Court 
§houl«l have the excencaos, 
But HampcoQ Court 
Hath the pre-emioence ; 
And Tork*8 Place 
With my Lord's grace. 
Te whoee magniflcence 
Is all the confluence, 
Bulls, and soppllcations ; 
Erobasslee or all nationa. 

Eaf , ia eoatemplating the oalace, is malidoasly re- 
■iiM of tha butcher*B lad, and only gives plain aenae in 

Baih the Cardinal any gay manstoa ? 
Oreai palares without comparison. 

Most glorious of outward sight, 
And whhin decked point^det loi,* 
More like unin a paradiRe 

Than an earth I v habitation. 
Be Cometh then of some noble stoOc ? 
Bis fbiher couH match a bullock, 

A butcher by his occupation. 

Whatavar wa nwv now think of the stmctorej and the 
W apartaaeata of Wolaey*s palace, it is described not 
Sily ia bis own times, bat much later, as of unparalleled 
■na j firw aoe ; and iadoed Cavendish's narrative of the 
CanKaars eatertaiament of the French ambassadora, 
fifca aa idea of the miaiaterial-prelate's imperial esla- 
Ihahaaant, very panlinc to the comprehension of a mo- 
4mm 'wmp^aor. Six hundred norsons, I think, were haa- 
faacad aad slapt in an abode which appears to us so mean, 
lat which Sum caHa ' so statelv a palace.* To avoid 
the odiaaa of Evinf in thia splendid edifice, Wdsey pre- 
Matod it ta die king, who. in recompense, suffered the 
Caidiaal oeeaaionally to inhabit this wonder of England, 
a Iha character of keeper of the king's palace .'f so that 
Woleay only dared to live in his own palace by a subter- 
face ! This perhapa was a tribate which ' minsterial 
ba t 'b ti *'— pud to popular feeling, or to the jealousy of a 
ivval saaatcr. 

1 havo ebawhare shown the extraordinary elegance and 
fradiffality of expcadiiifre of Buckingham's reaidencea ; 
Aey ware each aa to have extorted the wonder, even of 

e Fnint^vtca, aterm incenfousty erpFafned by my learned 
Itsad Mr Douce. Be thinks that it is borrowed fVom the la 
fesara of the needle, as we haT« point-face, so point •«1«vlce, I. 
a. pnim. a siHch, and devise, deriwd or in ventint • applied to 
is arlbL any thing uncommonly eracf, or work^ fvtth the 
Bwty aad preclsjnn of akches made or rfeir|«erf brthA needle. 



JevM, or a iriven point. Md hence ex.1 -*' fZll^JT^Ll 
Joner*. ToL IV, ItT 8« fbr rariou. V^ Cg^T ^?* t f 



Alt Pofnt^feriM, 
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Bassompierre, and onqueationably excited the indigaatmi 
of those who bved in a poor court, while our gay and 
thoughtless minister alone could indulge ia the wanton pro> 
fusion. 

But Wtdsey and Buckingham were ambitiooa and ad« 
venturous ; they rose and shone the comets of tbe political 
horizon of Europe. The Roman tiara still haunted the 
imagination of the Cardinal : and the egotistic pride of 
having out-rivalled Richelieu and Olivarex, the nomiaal 
ministers but the real sovereigns of Europe, kindled the 
buoyant amrits of the gay, the gallant, and the apleadid 
Villiers. But what * folly of the wise' must account for 
the conduct of the profound Clarendon, and the aensible 
Sir Robert Walpole, who, like the other two mimatera^ 
equally became the victims of this imprudent passion for 
the ostentatious pomp of a palace. This magnificence looki» 
ed like the vaunt of msolence in the eyea of the pecfde, 
and covered the ministers with a popular odium. 

Clarendon Houae is now only to be viewed in a print; 
bat its story remains to be told. It was built on the site 
of Graftoo-atreet ; and when aAerwarda purchaaed by 
Monk, the Duke of Albemarle, he left his title to that 
well known-street. It was an edifice of conaiderable ex* 
tent and grandeur. Clarendon reproachea himaelf in bin 
life for * his weakness and vanity,' in the vast expeaae ia- 
curred in this buildmg, which he acknowledges had * mora 
contributed to that gust of envy that had so violently sha^ 
ken him, than any misdemeanor that he was thought to 
have been guilty of.' It ruined his estate ; but he had 
been encouraged to it by the roval grant of the land, by 
that passion for building to whicn he owns ' he was natu- 
rally too much inclined,' and perhaps by other circirai- 
siances, amoog which was the opportunitv of purchaainf 
the stones which had been designed fur the rebuiMing or 
St Paul's : but the envy it drew on him, and the exceaa 
of the architect's nroposed expense, had made his life 
< very uneasy, and near insupportable.' The truth ia, 
that when this palace was finished, it was imputed to him 
aa a state-crime ; all t!ie evils in the nation, which were 
then numerous, pestilence, conflagration, war, and defeat8| 
were discovered to be in some way connected with Glarea- 
don4iouse ; or, as it was popularly called, either Dunkirk- 
House, or Tangier-Hall, from a notion that it had been 
erected with the golden bribery which the chanceUor had 
received for the sale of Dtmkirk and Tangiers. He waa re- 
proached with having profaned the sacred stones dedicated 
to the use of the church. The great but unfortunate maa> 
ter of this palace, who, from a private lawnrer, had raiaed 
himself by alliance even to royalty, the (athernn-law of 
Uie Duke of York, it was maliciously suggested, had per^ 
suaded Charles the Second to raarrv the Infanta of Porto- 
gal, knowing (but how Clarendon obtain«d the knowledge, 
his enemieshave not revealed) that the PorUi(^iteee Pnn- 
cess was not likely to raise any obstacle to tbe mheritanca 
of bis own daughter to the throne. At the Reatoration, 
among other enemies, Clarendon found that the royalisCa 
were none the least active ; he was reproached by tbea 
for preferring thoae who had been the caaae of thair kla 
troubles. The same reproach baa beea iaa a rrad ia Iha 
late restoration of the Bourbona. It ia perhapa dMoolt 
and more political to mainuin active mea, who have ob- 
tained power, than to reinstate inforior talealt, who at 
least have not their popularity. This is oae of no pual- 
lel cases which so frequently strike us in exptoriiig political 
history ; and the ultroM of Louis the Eighteeain are only 
the rmfntuU of Charles the Second. There wai a atroag 
popular delusion carried on by the wits and the JIfusss, 
who formed the court of ChaHes the Second, that the go- 
vemrornt was as much sliared by the Hydes aa the Sto- 
arts. We have in the state-poems, an unsparing lampooa 
entitled, * Clarendon's Hnuee-warming ;' but a satire yieldl 
ing nothing in severity I have diacovered in maBineripl;^ 
and it is also remarfcable for turning chiefly on a pua o 
the family name of the Rari of Clarendon. The witty 
and malicious rhymer, after making Charlea the Seeoaa 
demand the great seal, and resolve to be his own 
cellor, proceeds, reflectmg oo the great political — ^ 

Ln! his whole ambttioe already dividea 
The sceptre between the Stuarts and the Hydea. 
Behold, in the depth of our plague and ware, 
He built him a palace oiit-braves the stars ; 
Which house (we Dunkirk, he Clarendoa, \ 
Lodks down with shame upon St Jamea ; 
But 'IH not bia goldea gkibe that wifl aave hioh 
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BeiBf leM than tbc cattom-lioufe farmera gave him ; 

Hia diapel for eootecraiiun calls, 

Wbote sacri^efe plubdered iIm sumes from Paui'». 

When Qiie^o Dido landed nhe boujht a« much f^ruund 

As the Hffig <*f a lury fai bull would surround ; 

But n hen ibe said Hijde was cui mto tboass, 

A citT and kinedom to Hyde belongs : 

So here in c<iuri, church. aixJ cf»iir.tr\-, far and wide, 

Here's nauehi lo be seen but Hyde f Hyde ! Hyde ! 

Of old, and where law ih^ kinffdimi divides, 

'Twas our hides of land, 'ti* now land cf Hydes! 

Clarrndon^ouse was a palace, which had been rai«ed 
with ai least as much fondness an pride : ami EveUn tells 
M, that the garden was planne'l hv himself and hn lord- 
■hip; but the cost, as ufuaj, lr»«hlc<i the calciilaiiun, ar.d 



and as if master of some invisiUe whwptrkf paLt-LBl 
j secrets of christian pnnoes niec ml hbcloact. WoHrml 
! then il h«' bequeathed no f rest wealth to his d 
I ms privateiy iraerrtd in the quire of I^uf s a* 



I edto fu» ereditan. thoufh DM no mucli as oar 



! debred lo his memory.' 

j Some curious in^'uirtfr najr aflToH on a caraV^ 
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tb« noUe roaster griered in siience amidsf thi^ splcncid 
pila of architecture.* Even wiicn in his exile the Mie 
«•> proposed to pay his debts, and secure some prrfvisinn 
fiir bis jtNinger chiliiren. he honestly tells us, that • h** re- 
nUMd still so infatuated with the delight he had enjnvej, 
that though he was deprived of it, he hearkened vervun- 
wyiinglj to the advice.' In 1683 Clarendon-House' met 
ha (ate, and was abandoned to the brokers, who had pur- 
chased it for its materials. An aflecting rircum«rarice is 
recorded by Evelyn on this occasion. In returning to 
town with the Earl of Clarendon, the son of the sreat 
earl, ' in passing by the giorinus palace hi« father btnlt but 
hw years before, which they were now Jcmulishio;, being 
•old to certain undertakers,! tiin.ed mv head th«* con'rarv 
way till the coach was gone post by, least I might minis'- 
ter occasion of speaking of if. which must meHs have 
grieved him, that m so short a lime this pomp was f^lien.' 
A feeling of infinite delicacy, so perfectly cbaractcritiiic 
of Evelm ! 

And now to bring down this subject lo times still near. 
er. We find that Sir Robert Walpole had placed himself 
exactly in the siMiation of the great minister we have no- 
ticed ; we have hi« conf^*sion to his hnither Lord "Walooie, 
and to his friend Sir J<'hn Hynde Cotton* Th>> hisfirian 
of this mini«ter f»b<erves, that his magnificf ni hiii'dincs ar 
Hougliton drew on him great obloquy. On si-eing his~bro- 
Iher'a house at Wolierlon, Sir Ro|>«'rt exi»-f55< d "his u ii«h- 
ea that he had ronrented himself \%tih a similar >tniruirr. 
In the reign of Anne, Sir Robert silting bv Sir Jofin Hvnde 
Coflrsn, alluding to a sumptuous hmisf\«hirh was then 
bniMing by Hariey. observed, that to crmsfrucl a grrat 
house was a high act of imprudence in any mint*:pr I It 
was a long time after, when b** bad hfcftnti prime mini«. 
ter, that he forgot the whole rcMili of th*» pu-nent ariir'p, 
and pulled down his family mansion at Hoiivhton to builil 
ila magnificent f*difire ; it was then Sir Jt>hn Hvndc Cotton 
reminded him of the refI<'Clion which he had rn.-i<1e «ome 
years ago: the reply of Sir Robert is remarkable — ' Your 
recnllecrion is toola'e ; I wi>h you had rfm\nd*H\ me of it 
before I began buikling, for then it might have been of ser- 
vice ro roe!' 

Tlie siateaman and p(4itician then are susceptible of 
all the se«luction of ostentation and thf pride of pomp ! 
Wkoeo«ilH have credited II? But b*-wildirfd wiihf>ow*^r. in 
the magnificence and masniiiide of the ediHce.t whrh tliVir 
eolnssal greatn*-88 inhabits, they seem to contemplate on 
Us image ! 

Sir Francis Wal«ingham died and left nothing to pay his 
debts, a« annear* hv a curious fart noticed in thf :innnv- 
nofts li'e ofSir Phi in Si<lnev prefixi'd to the ArrnHia.and 
eriden'lv written by one acquainted with the f imily hi«*r»>- 
ry of his frien*! and hero. The chivalrir Sidn^-, though 
pought af^er bv court lieautieii. solirited Ihe hand of the 
daughter of Waismgham, although, as it appearR. she 
CfwIH have had no other portion than her own virtues and | 
her father's name. *And herein,* observes our anonvmousi I 
biographer. * he was exemplary to all gendcmon hot to I 
carry their love in their purses.' On tiiis be notices this I 
aecr^i htatoryofWal«ingham. 

• This is that Sir Pranci* who imnoverished himself to ' 
enrich t*»e state, and indeed made Eng'and his hnr; and 
was so far from building up of for'uno bv iho brncfit of his 
place, that he demo^ifched that fine estate l^'fi by his an- 
certors to purrha«* t^fnr intelligence from ail parts of 
Christendom. He had a kev to unlock the pop«''s rnbinet • ! 
• At the ir^t'wsy of the Three Kinc's Inn. n^nr Dover- j 
*reet. In Pirca^lllv. are two pUaners wiih rorinlhian rspira]*. ! 
whk:h beloneed to C fa rendoo- House, and arc perhap the only I 
rsmaina of that edifice. J 
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great ministers of state who have Toluniarily 

augmentation of their private fortune, whi^ ifaew orfs 
tiieir days to the nobii pursuits of patnoiie giorv' '» 
labour of this rest-arcb will be freat, and iW sn 

small! 

'TAZATIQSr KG TTajllRVT :* 

j Such was the title of a famous political tfacf. i^n 
j at a momrnt when a pt-oplc, in a state of Msnrmnac 
• forth a declaration that taxati<m was rvranar ! L ■■« 
acainst an insignificant lax they proiesxed, bat im 
t;.xatian itseif! and in (he temper of the mf istLsi 
stract proposition appeared an insoleiit paradai. I n 
instantly run down bv that everlaniinff pan? Hw* i iti 
back as in the laws of our Henry the First /are doom 
by the odd descriptive term of aeephali, «, p^ttk w^ 
tuadM !* the strange equably of leTellrrs ! ^ 

These political monsters in all times have bai «■» 
ciaiioo of ideas of fojctitioii and fyramiy, and wrtw 
one name instantly suggests the other : Thm hawH i 
tooneGigliof Sienni, who published the first Mr."! f 
dicii-mary of the Tuscan language.f of which irVS ' 
leaves amused the Fknrntines ; these haviitf kae a ' 
honour of bring consigned to the flamee br the hma i 
the hangman fur certain popular errors ; vodi a«.i»»> 
stance, under the word Gram Duca we find ITdl^ 
Mli I (see Taxes !) and the word GahrUa was rsvxm.. 
by a reference lo Gran Dmea I Grand-I^ke ane ia 
were synonymes, according to this mordacious )et«iY> 
phcr ! Such gnrvinces, and the mode of expresaiag '» 
are ec tally anci'^r. A Roman consul, bv Irwiag i » 
on Malt during' the Punic «iar, was nicknamed aaSatf 
and condemned by the • majesty' of ihe people ! Eeis: 
formerly done his 'duty to the country, but the sdbr •« 
now hi9 reward ! Hi' retired from ftome, let his >Ki 
grow, and by his sordid dress, and melancholr air eras 
his acute sensibiity. The Romans at lenir*li wanted -> 
»alter to command the army — as an injured man be ^ 
fusf-H — but he wa* told iha't he should bear the raV^cr i 
the Roman peopl«.« with the tenderness of a son fnr iher> 
moiirs of a parent ! He had lost his repntatira bv a r> 
•lucMve tax on salt, though this tax had provided an a-a* 
and oh'ained a victory ! 

Certain it is that Gu'li and his numerous adherents i- 
wrong ; for were they freed from all restraints as moci v 
if iliey *lfpt in forests and not in houses r wererheva. 
habitants of wilds and not of ciiies, we% that everv m 
shrmld he his own law.giver, with a perpeioal jii.^,.^ f 
from all taxation, we could not necessanly infer their i^ 
litical happiness. There are nations wliere tawira s 
hardly known, foi the people exist in such iirier wuIjAjJ- 
n*»*s, that they are too poor lo be taxed : of whieh tae 
Chinese, among othem, exhibit remarkable iastanceL 
When Ner<. woultl have ab«ilished all taxes, in h»s exce^ 
sive pa*«ion for fiopulanty, the senate thanked hin fvka 
gf»od will to Ihe people, but assured him that this was a 
cvrtain means not of repairing, but of niininr the cnev 
monwealth. Bodin, in his nirious work • the Republic* 
has noticed a class of pr>liticians who are in twt great 
favour with the people. ' Many seditious citizens and de- 
sirous of innovations, did of Kite years promise immwi-v 
of taxes and subsidies to our people ; but neither oMid 
ihev do it, or if they could have done il, ihey would not; 
"Oiwel's Ir.terpretor. art. Acephall. This bv.name we m- 
expi'iHe.My fin<l in a snvc antiquarian l8w.|Iirtii*Rarr ' r«> 
liahly rlerive.1 (mm Pliny's description of a people whom snve 
iraveUers h; d nnoneil to have (oiind in this predican.er' ia 
their lri?hi sml haste in atiom|-iine lo land on a hoeti^e rhrn 
ninonc I lu'iiavn CCS. How it came to be inirodoccd into !**# 
laws of Henry the First renialns lo be toM ».v some prvir.^nr-4 
anilquarv ; bui it wn* common In the niiildle aces. Cowe' 
fciys. 'Th(w are colled ncephali who were the levellers of 
that nsf. a:iil ackriowleilge.l i.o head or i«nperK^r. 

f Viirrttmlari.^ di Snnia Cafrrina e liella l.inrua S<«Pe« 
1717. Thti* punr.«m lexicon w.m prr.hiliiud At Rome bv de^rrr 
of the Court of Floreiirr. The hsmrv of ihi* minpreived 
work mj>v be f »iin'l in II Giormie dp' Leitcrati d' Italia. Toipo 
Txix— 1410. Tn the Ian eilition of Havm'a * Bihli(«(ec.-i hsH- 
a'<«.' 1S03. It Is wild to be reprinieil at Manilla, neiP Isle* FB- 
Ijppine .'—For the book-ljcensen It is a gnn way to ^ for k 
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( «r if 11 vgisilaiiF.ihaukl ws hm ut coamawMUs, be- | Mnlihiiumud prinuil)' on ih* ri|hi cTclHiian of aafifc 

a h(lllo(i.«nd«nilfo<indilioiiorono.'* I rrttH, aiwilia laluiu inong U ' ' ' ■"■- 

■ Thsuwliipiutd uid naknlirrni of ' luuioa' u, how. I ,iut. Tlic qualioii of nowy «■ 
i aw, »odiou> m the [xiiplr, ihiL ii ni}' Ik cuiidu* Id ot^ I mnliWB. Bui in Ei>|lti>d U >■ 

■ Moeiheiru fnaavd bj lanrtuotnu, tat oicnbjr iho | idiDioT luea iho ablnl putudaKHi >lo(|iitai U*tiwa 

I IdAio finl br»kin(oul oT Iho Anorwaii IroublH, llwjr | uifl;cred.'* 



■1 ocden al Ui 



prabiMv "-Kild ban ..«««) la Ihe mothorrfoiiolry 
ritlita/taMalknt,m->i<GtihftMtcnB ngvlanan [it ib 



e ptnj clunoniwljr iMani ihu U 



obttrru, Lhil * Iha <liiiincIion bFlneea (oj 
tauainiMio Ml*l' Even dMpoiie p.- 
enadauended lodnjuM ih« coninbuiioiu 
bjaoas appellilini "hich ihould iiaill} 



A tun of phi|."of.hiiil hitiorj of wniion tppetn a 
IhaMTrwiTa nTW'-od, iihnbauiryonHoBKr. Hittalla 
(■Ihii 'ihtpivwiU (a iiriDof MiriuiTa(ij[DlS«lioa in 
ihaEaB) wliich ■redi'ilribuled (bbwII)' bf ifw bashaw of 
Daina»:u> to thr: tcnnl Arab prineaj (hnujrti whoia lor- 
rito'T he Fundui'ta the raraTan of uilirina lo Mecca, are, 
M Comlan'inntiln. called a/ree fill, and cnntidered aa aa 






vhieh rh« ajijufllmrnl of Iheeo /«* prod 
ooaalaia of ro*6(Tji, aiwl th« Aiabj of™'" 



ninion of f 
bloody coni 



bjlh-buttl 
Ij waa .lire 
paid onlr aa 



ling or'aialK.D.' Dba<r>i Mr Hallim, ' ■• 

f^fnii^ apfbtd: Inplainer wordi, ihia only iipiifiea, 

ihe adniniiiiklion, it Mlowi ihal ' laulioo la no Ifrauif ;* 
Dr Johntna ihan waa MrriblT abiued id hb day Ibr a mr 
d( praters >HJUIa . 

Siiil thall Uie hidoccdI word ba hateful, and Ihe peopit 
inll lurn ann oo Iheir beal frknd, who in tdninialratHn 



Rooun SalhiatBr! An* 






pei^plof and 



r iho pn-lainry wariof EnElaod.hebnuchl 
dnard the Pnirih bran anniitl lunof lifi; 
I, tn be paid al London, and likawian i<>Di- 
le Enfliah miniiiori. Holiogahead asd ill 
ill ihii a yarij triAvtr ; bvi Cominca, tht 






iia../i(B 



teofapplTing 

•ofi nimet lo hard Ihinfa. bj Tsiiinc a Irraonical acL br a 

tion. When it wai fonnrrlf thou^hl doirahle, in iho re~ 

laiation of moral! which iHvmled inTeaicato inililuie 
tha offlce ••tcrttor. ihn* maptlratee wtre elected beannt 
Ihii lilloibul il aeeraod aoh*rth and auDaro inlhnl dioi- 
palednif, thai Iheae refonnera of mannen wereeompelln! 

HTt. but I dfiuri IKT^ it imuiHrt ddia eUta, all Iprsd 
onlbeiiroprirly oflheolSeaundrrlhe anfirnnJ term. Fa- 
ther Jofcpfi ih- "ecrel aient of Cardinal Richrlieii, waa 
Iho intisnior of leOcrt ik caltliit, dn-cniaiDt thai intirument 
of dMirammby ihe amtiainf lerm of atalidliU^, Kl- 

nill of ihil bUlH-dima. a ••»l«d lelKr from hit niaje>tf ! 



like other mere abilraci 
inhere* in aomo aeniib 
rormed lo iuelf aone fa' 

nance, bcconee ihe crii 
paited ihal Uvn (real ci 



ohi«^ 






tiiuiion, if n.* alwtie in ii> pr»cli( 
itinii mwarJi the feeling of Ih* 

m hiite the nam ' 

Ikhmmt. An I 
lon|[ the irfficc of puit-Tance. A purieyor waa an dA- 

proiirenea or jnumrjri. Hii sppreatiTa office, by arbi- 
tranlv filing Ihe markel-fincta, and compelling IhecomifT- 



H, would conceal in nature '. The term oflcn 
ngi-ly coniraaied wilhlhelhinf ilulf. Lenei 
>re ioni lai-td undrr the pathetic appeal of 

I greal journey,' and afterwarda having * rode 
ore pan of the land*, an<l uted ihe people in 
nner.lhallhryerelibpralinlheir ■!().; Old 

med abri^eiMe,' Ed-1'rd'lV w""" 



"oiJ^'. KCing k'iied'a wXw°for ha<rinf c^trib<i?od ■ 

nierjared al Ihe lintular honour and dalighl Ihal aha 
doublrdher 6nnalima. and a arcnnd kin had ruhied her! 
hit in Ihe lurciieitmf reignnf Riehud III, Ihe lana bad 

which Ihe I>ilie of Bucliinfham delinrtd frea lb* Huat- 
inii in Guildhall, he eiplained ihe term to Ihe •aliibelina 



(entir call ' anpplii 



nwiont <if whai. . . 

' Ihe pitii-ibte name of ftc 

'w« held m Ihe lime of Eilward IV, your 



inBuch'e Life of Richard III, n 



e Ihal of all UBurpa 



Tern) a Mcli opinion. Yen 



f Wood'a Ingnlrj oo Homer, p 
IBodin'ar"""'"*-""^" i™" 



d under llicie preleadad ^A*. 



pnee to imiiiw. broer then Iha 
'tn madebjBarrlDgtiinaeaft of 
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Hit ■neeewor, howerer, fbuDd meam to lerv * a be- 
Bevoioaee ;* but when Henry YUI denuded one. the 
ciiisein of London appeeled to the act of Richard III. 
Cardinal WoUejr inusted that the law oT a murdenius 
iMurper ahoiild not be enforced. One of the conunon- 
oouncil eoormeeoiulj replied, that *Kin|| Richard, c«in- 
iointly with parliament, had enacted many good sfatuten.' 
Kven then the ciiiien seeun to bare eumprehended the 
apiril of our consututioo— that taxes should nut be raised 
without ooQseni oT fiarliament ! 

Charles the First, amidst his urf ent wants, at first had 
hoped, by the pathetic appeal to benevolcneet that he should 
bare touched the hearts of his unfriendly cummitnerv : but 
the term of bemevUenee proved unlucky.' The rcsi^ters of 
taxatioH look fuil advantage of a sifnificant mesniii?, which 
bad long been lost in the custom ; ase>ertinf by ints nrry 
term that all levies of money were not compulsory, but thn 
voluBlary fifts of the people. In that political crisis, when 
in tbo fnflnesB of time all the national grievances, which 
bad hitherto been kept down, startird up with one voice, 
the courteous term strangely contrasted with the rough 
demand. Lord Di^by said ''the granting of stUmdieSf un- 
der ao preptisterous a name as of a 6enero/»ice, was — a 
WM t ev ot tn ci J' And Mr Grim^tone <jb<ervtK}, ihat * Thtry 
have granted a benevolence, but the ita'ure of the thing 
agrees not with the name,* The nature indeed had so 
oniirely changed from the name, that when James I had 
tried to warm the hearts of his * henrvolent' pe<»{ilp, he got 
* little money, and lost a great deal of love.* ' Srjbsidies,* 
that is, grants made by parliament, observes Arthur Wil- 
aoo, a dispassionate historian, * get more of the people's 
nonev, but exactions enslave the mind.* 

When benevolenen had become a gnevance, to diminiftli 
the odium they invented more inviting phrases. The sub- 
ject was cairiousiy informed that the sums demanded 
were only loan* ; or he was honoured by a letter under the 
privjfteeu; a bond which the king enirag* d to repay at a 
definite period ; btit privy seals at length got to be hawked 
about to persons curoing out of church. *Pri%y seal*,' 
■ays a manuscripl letter.'' are flying thick and threefold in 
light of all the world, which might surely have been better 
pmbrmed in delivering them to every man privalelv at 
noma.' The general loam^ which in fact wa.i a forced loun, 
was one of the most crying grievances under Charles I. 
Ingenious in the destruction of his own popularity, the 
king contrived a new mode, of ' secret instructiont to com- 
mitmmun** They were to find out persons who could 
bear the largest rates. How the cummtssioni-rs «icre to 
acquire this secret and inquisitorial knowledge appears in 
the bungling oonirivance. It is one of their orders that 
after a number of inquiries have been put to a person, con* 
eeming otliers who had spoken against loan-mnnev; and 
what arfuments they had used, this person was 'to be 
charged in his majesty's name, and upon his allegiance, 
Bol to disclose to any other the anjiwer he had given. A 
atriking instance of that fatuity uf the human mind, when 
a wedi goTemment is trying to do what it knows not how 
to perform : it was seeking to obtain a secret purpose by 
the moat open and general means ; a self^idestroying prin- 
ciple! 

Our aaeestors were children in finance ; their simplicity 
baa been tuo ofien described as tvranny ! but from my soul 
do I believe, on this obscure subject of taxation, that old 
Burleigh's advice to Elixabeth includes more than all the 
aquabbling pamphlets of our political economists — ' win 
hearts, aisd you have their hands and purses !' 

THE BOOK or DEATH. 

Montaigne was fond of reading minute accounts of the 
deaths of remarkable persons : and. in the simplicity of 
his heart, old Montaigne wished to be leamod enough to 
Ibrra a collection of these deaths, to observe * their words, 
tbeir actions, and what sort of countenance thev put upon 
k.' He seems to have been a Utile over curious about 
deaths, in reference, no doubt, to his own, in which he 
was certainlv deceived ; for we are told that he did not 
A« as he had promised himself,— expiring in the adoration 
of the mass ; or, as his preceptor Buchainan wouM have 
called it, in * the act of rank idolatry.' 

I have been told of a privately printed volume, under 
the singular title of * The Book of Death,' where an am- 
dew has compiled the pious memorials of many of our 
eminent men in tbeir last moments : and it may form a 

* These * Private Instnictkms to the CommlsuKmers for tho 
Oeneral Loan* may be found In Rushworth, i, 418. 





companion-piece to the liitla toIi 

mes qui sont morts en plaisanlant.* Thw work, I Ik 
must be monotonous ; the dr«tlia of riM lifhlcom ■■ 
resemble each other; the learned and fbe ctofHKflB 
only receive in silence that hope which nwaiia ■ ikc aB» 
naiit of the grave.* But this vduae sriU noc CkidkM m 
dKcioive principle ; since the just wod the rahfioni In 
not always encountered death with uaditfcranea, nvas 
in a fit composure of mind. 

The functions of the mind are coasieeted with Amid 
the body. On a death-bed a fortnight** dmenae aif » 
duce the firmest to a most wretched aiaie; whdaimai 
coDirary, the soul struggles, as it were in lortnre, ■•!» 
bust frame. Nani, the Venetian hiaiorinn, has 
described (he death of Innocent X, who was a 
unblemished by vices, and who died at an adi 
with too rf»hiist a coosiitution. I^opo htrngm « 
ogtmia, con dolore e eon pcnso, a y er u» <toa s' raanwdi fi^ 
rorpo ro6iislo, egli sptrv a seOe A Grensraro, isel sOi 
prime de mui mtnur. * After a lon^ and terr«bia 
lAith great bodily pain and difficulty, his sool aepamstf fr 
self from that rbbost frame, and expired in hia cighrf ia 
year.' 

Some bare composed sermons on «ieath, wfair Av 
passed many yean of anxieiy, approaching to inadMa,a 
contem^ilating their own. The certainty of aui immson 
separation from all our human sympaihiea may, cwmi 
death-bed, suddenly disorder the ima^ inatiua. The pfll 
physician of our times loM me of a general, who bad dm 
faced the cannon's mouth, dropping down in terror, ^n 
informed by him that his disease was rapid and tab 
Some have died of the strong iroaginatioo ntdeath. Tkat 
is a print of a knight brought on the scaflTuld tuaoflfr: M 
vi« wed the headsman ; he was blinded, and knelt dova ■ 
receive the stroke. Having passed thmugrh the whoitat» 
remony of a criminal rxecution, accompanied by all B 
disgrace, it was ordered that his life should be spared.— 
instead of the stroke from the sword, they poored cold «^ 
ter over his neck. After this operaticm the knight remain* 
ed motionless ; they discovered that he had e^iirrd ia iki 
very imagination oiT death ! Such are anaotig the maar 
causes which may affect the mind in the hour of its itf 
trial. The habitual associations of the natural c ha iacar 
are most likelv to prevail — though not always! Tbeii* 
trepid Marshal Biron disgraced his exit by womaniab tcvSi 
and raging imbecility ; the virtuous Erasmus, with nnscra* 
ble groans was heard crying out Domine ! Dommme!Jm 
finem ! fac ,/inem 1 Bavie liaving prepared his proof far 
the printer, pointed to where it lay when dvin^. Tke iMl 
words which Lord Chesterfield was heard* to speak weia, 
when the valet opening the curtains of the bed. a^TaomH' * 4 
Mr Dayrolcs — ' Give Dayrdes a chair !* * This goo^ 
breeding,' observfd the late Dr Warren his phTsnaSi 
' only qiiit.'i him with his life.* The last words of '^ctsoa 
were, * Tell CoUingwood to bring the fleet to an anchor. 
The tranquil grandeur which cast a new majesty osor 
Charles the First on the scaffoM, appeared whm hedi^ 
dared — ' I fear not death ! Death is not terrMe to mc!f 
And the characteristic pleasantry of Sir Thonaas Msia 
exhilarated his last moments, when obserrinf the weak- 
ness of the seaffold, he said, in mounting it, • I prar v«a 
see me up safe, and for my coming down, let me aluft'lbr 
myself!' Sir Walter Raleigh passed a similar jest whca 
going to the scaffold. 

My ingenious friend Dr Sherwen has famished ma 
with the following anecdotes of death. In one of the bhio> 
dy battles fought by the Duke of Enghien, two Frcneb 
noblemen were left wounded among the dead on the MA 
of battle. One complained loudHf of his pains, the oiksr 
after long silence thus offered him consolation. 'My 
friend, whoever you are, remember that our God Aed ca 
the cross, our kmg on the scaffold ; and if you bare ft ^fg ^ 
to look at him who now speaks to you, yon wiU sea tkat 
both his legs are shot away.' 

At the murder of the Duke O'Enghien, the royal 
looking at the soldiers who had pointed their fusees, 
'Grermdiers! lower vour arms, otherwise you will 
or only wound me !' To two of them wtio _ 

tie a handkerchief over his eyes, he said, * A toval 

who has been so often exposed to fire and swurJ, can see 
the approach of death with naked eyes, and witboai Icar.' 

After a similar caution on the part uf Sir George Lialey 
or SirCharIcA Lucas, when murdered in nearly diesaam 
manner at Colchester, by the soldiers of Fairiha, tha kgral 
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bcro in aiHWcr to their aitertioiw and auurtncef that 
c»f wmikl lake care not to mis* him, nitbly nrplivd ' You 
have often raisaed dm when 1 have been nearer to you m 
tae field of bailie.' 

W*kea the fovemor of Cadiz, the Marquis de Solano, 
va!« murdered by the enragrd and mistaken citizens, to 
one of his nsunlerera who had run a pikf: throu|;h his back, 
hf calmly turned round and said, 'Cuward to strike there! 
Come round, ifynu dare~>race, and destroy ine !* 

Mr Abrmethy in his Physiological Lectures has inge- 
Bi jusiy obaerved, th.il ' Shakspeare has represented Mer- 
Mio coatiouiug to jest, though conscious that he was nior- 
raSij w.«jiidr<l ; the expiring Hotspur thinking of nothing 
but hnnour ; aoil the dying FalstalT still cracking his jests 
v^ja Banloipti** nose.' If such facts were duly attended 
to. 'Jiey would prompt us to make a more liberal allowance 
f # earn ocher's cooidiict under certain circumstances than 
wf tre accustomed to do.' The truth seems to be, that 
efcenever the fuociioas of the mind are not disturbed by 
' *JHr n^rrous functions of the digestive organs,' the per- 
KMil character predominates even in death, and its ha- 
i>*u: aM(x:utioQ< exist to its laii moments. Many reli- 
r «i9i aersiins may have died without showing in their last 
tavaents any ii those eiterior acts, or employing those 
f^-rent ezpressioun, which the collector of < The Book of 
Oatt)* would only deign to chronicle ; their h<»pe ia not 
it'twred m their last hour. 

Yft okany with us have delighted to taste of death long 
br'jre (hey* have died, and have placed befiMre their eyes 
V. 'he furniture of mortality. The horrors of a rharnt-l- 
VQ«e is the scene of their pleasure. The *Miiliitglil 
.M'd:ia' inns' of Quarles preceded Younii's ' Night 
TvNighis* by a century, and both tliese poets loved pre* 
;crBaiuraJ teiror. 

< If I iBuet die. Til snatch at every thing 
That may but mind me of my latest breath ; 
Deain's-heads. Uraves, Knells, BiacLs,* Tomba, all 

these shall bring 
Into my soul i-'uch utefwU thuuehl* of death, 
That this sable king of frars 
Shall not catch me unawares.' CIuarles. 

Bn'. If may he dnnbtfiil whether the thouehU of drath are 
%mfml. whenever they put a man out of ihe (mkcncmiou of 
lit fi**ilti««. Young pursued the schein*: ofl^iiaHes : he 
rai«cd about him an artificial emotion of dcaih ; he dark- 
tactf '\w eepuichral study, placing a skull on hm table by 
iamiwichl : as Vh Donne had his purtrait taken, fir;*! wind- 
x/ a sh«*et over his head and d-Hing hn eye<; keeping 
'Z.I* melanchnlv picture by his bed-side at long as he lived, 
r% retmnd him of his mori'ahty. Yituug even in his garden 
aai ais roDcrits of death : at the emi tif an avenue was 
ri^wed a aeat of an admirable chiaro ti^ruro, which, when 
i>r-r«Mched. preaented only a painted surface', with an in- 
^rr\-^wtm, alluding to the deception of the ihings of this 
mz'.^. To be looking at * The mirror which flatters not ;' 
•? dtsoorvr ourselves only as a skeleton with the horrid 
.''m of owTupiion ab<iut us, has been aniitng those p«'nitcn- 
•u.! in«enlNMia, which have often ended in shaking ihe in- 
P ^«n' bT the pangs which are only naiufal to the damned. 
wV I iiy«Jt' adverting to those numenius testim«Niies, the dia- 
m.^^^ of launatic*, I shall offer a picture of an accomplished 
a»l innocent lady, in a curious and unaffecit-d transcript 
pc^^ ha» left of a mind of great sensibility, where the pre- 
Liural terror of death might perhaps liave hastened the 
ksure one ah« suffered. 
p-om the 'ReliquiB! Gethiniana*.t I quote some of 
X^,«.:v Oethin's ideas on ' Death.' — * The very thoughts of 
s^a'-t die'ueb one's reason; and though a man may have 
^^/ir emerLleot qiialilieo, yet he mav have the weakness 
^ B^: commanding hi* aenliments. N«>thing is worse for 
iyr|^*t isealih. than to be in fear of death. There are some 
va wise. a« neither to hate nor fear it ; but for my part I 
mvc ntt aversion for it, and with rt-anon ; for it is a rash 
^.;Qnfti.icrate thiar« that always comts before it is looked 
r jr . nx«ay* comes unseasonably, pariN frirmN, ruin^ 
>eaute. lauffht at youth, and draws a dnrk veij over all 
of Ida. This dreadful evil U but ifif* <»vil of 
, and what wa cannot by any means aroi J ; and 

- II MTti* wa* the term ibr mourning in Janie.: f he firftt and 
r- B' r • rhe Firsc*s lime. 

• \t« .'nvoverv of ihe nafirrs of rliLi mr- i-olinnp g,f what 
* -' f w and whaf colleoerf. wiJI N- fnmul in thi> jLterr ixut 
c ■ : a- >• r« Set »8 of Iheis CuriosMff vf LiierHtun-, 
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it is that which makea U ao tarriblo to ma ; for were it on- 
certain, hope might diminish tome nart of the fear ; but 
wheu I think I must die, and that I may die every mo- 
ment, and that too a thousand several ways, 1 am in such 
a fright as you cannot imagine. I see dangf rs where, 
perhaps, there never were nny. I am pf^rsuaded 'lis hap- 
py to be somewhat dull of apprehension in this case ; and 
yet the b«-st way to cure the pensiveners of the thoughts 
of death IS to tluiik of it as liillu as pi>si>ible.* She pro- 
ceeds by eiiuinrraiing the terrors of ihe fearful, who * can- 
not enjoy theinsclvis in the pleasantesl places, and al- 
though they are neither on sea, river, or creek, hut in good 
health in iheir chamber, yet are they so well instructed 
with the/r«r ofdi/injf^ that thry do not meavure it only 
by the yrctent daiiKtrs thai wait' on us. Then is it not 
best to Miibniit to God ! But some |>eople cannot do it aa 
they would ; and though they are not destitute of reaaoo 
but perceive ihev are to blame, yet at the same time that 
their reason rimilenins them, their imagination makes their 
hearts feel what it pleases.' 

Such iM the picture uf an ingenuous and a relisioiis mind, 
drawn by an amiahle woman, who, it is evident, lived al- 
ways in the fi-ar of ilt-nih. The Gothic skeleton was ever 
hauniin;; her iiiiacmntifin. In I)r Jolinson the same hor- 
mr was sujrgeHted by the thoughts of d^ath. When Bos- 
well once in conversation persecuted Juhnron on this sub- 



ject, wheiher we 



iroach of 



Iiroac 
el It i 



aion< 



death 
! It 



might not fortify 
he answered in 



< And now that wa 
on riHin; this morning. 



our minds for the ap- 
a paitsion, 'No, Sir! 
uiiillfrs not how a n'.aii dies, but how he 
liven'. The art ofilyiiig ij« not of iniporraiice, it lasts so 
short a time !* But when Rnnwrll pi-r.^ivted in the con- 
verftaii'iii. Jnhnsiin Mat thrown into iiuch a j>taf of a<;itn- 
tion, that he thundered out, *(«ive us no more of this!' 
and, further, sirriily told the trrmb.ini* and too cunous 
philiHiopher, *■ Don't let us mret trwmornm !' 

1 1 may be a qiit-stion whether tho!t*f who by iheir pre- 
paratory conduct have appeared to show the greatest 
indiffi-rence for death, have not rather betrayed the most 
curious arl to disgnisf I's terrors. Sonie haVi' invented a 
mode of eseapini! troin lift* ui the midst of convivtal en- 
joyment. A mortuary preparation of this kind has be^n 
recorded of an aunabk nnn, MonrnfF, the author of*His- 
loire drs Charik' and ' L'Arl de Plairr,' by his literary 
friend La Flare, who wa^ an actor in. a« well as the his- 
torian of the siiiLMilar narrative. One mornuic La Place 
recfived a note from Moiicriff, reqtip«iiii^ ihat "he would 
iiiimeiliateiv select for hiin a d«ireii vtilunirs mtt* t lik*-lr to 
amu!«e. ami of a natun* to withdraw the r^adt-r fri>ni being 
occupied by melanch^ily thought:*.' La Place was ittariled 
at the unintual request', and tlew to his old fnend, uhom 
he found deeply engaged m beinc measured \*^ a new pe- 
ruke, and a lalfety robe de rhanibre, eamerilv etiJMning 
the utmost expedition. * Shut llir door!' — ^aid MtMicriff*, 
observing the surprise of hi« friend, 
are alone, I confule my secret : 

my valet in dressing me Khowcil nie on this |f*i! this dark 
spot— from that moiiif nt I knew I '■ wm condemned to 
death :^' but I had presence rii'mind i-ixiugh not tu betray 
myself.' ' Can a head wi well organmed as yours imagine 
that such a tritli* is a ventence iif death ?— • Doii*i vpeak 
so loud, my ft lend '.^tr rather deign tu listen a mommt. 
At my a£f it is fatal! The sysiuni from which I have de- 
rived the felii liy iif a Umii; nie has been, that whenever 
any evil, moral or phyiioal, happens to us, if there w a 
remedy, ail must be sacrificed to deliver us from ii. but 
in a contrary case. I do not ch«K>se to wrestle with destiny 
and to bi*i!ui coinplauitii, mdle^v as useleM ! All that I 
request of you. my friend, is tu ansisi me to pass awav tha 
few days which remain fur me, freu fn>m all care's, of 
which uther«%ise they might be too susceptible. But do 
not think,' he aildni with warmth, ' that I mean to elude 
the religiiMis diiiiHs nf a ciiizi^n, which ao manv of late ai^ 
feet to ciinlfmn.* The gnud and virtuous curate of my 
parish is comnu; here unJer a pretext of an annual <'nnin- 
hiiiion, and I have even ordered my physician, on whose 
confidencf I can r*>lv. Here is a tist of ten or twelve 
pen>ons, friends beli>v<>d ! who are mostly known to you. 
I shall write to ihern this evening, to tell' thrin •/ my con- 
demnation ; but iflhev wish me to live, thry will do roe 
the favour to assemble herr at five in the evening, where 
thi'V may be certain of finding* all ihoite objects of amuse- 
ment, whirh I shall study to discover suitable to their 
ta«ies. And you. my o'nl friend, with my doctor, are two 
on whom I most depend.' 

La Place was strung ly affected by this appeal— neither 
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looked 



•erenelyoB 



the good 
those who 



Cato. 
(he approach of death. 

• FaottliariM Toureelf earl? with death!* 
old MB with a swUe-' It ia oiriy dreadU for 
dread it? 

Duriag tea dm after this mcoiar eowrertaikm, the 
whole olBCoocriff '• remaining lifejua apartmeat was open 
to hie friende, of whoa several were Indies ; aH kinds of 
plajred till nine o'doch, and that the sorrows 



of the host inicht not diotnrh^ his fuests, he played the 
at his tovoorite fame of ^isMfC* a sapper, se»* 
by the wit of the sMster, ooaenided at eleven. On 
the tenth nicht, in taking lenre of his friend, Moncriff 
wh isper ed to him, * Adieu, my friend! to-morrow morning 
I shaM return your hooks T He died, as he forssnw, the 
fcOowmgday. 

I have sometimes thoogfat that we might form a history 
of this /w ^ dtalk, by timdng the first appearances of 
the skeleton which haiunu our fonemT inw^inaiion. In 
the modem history of mankind we mifht discorer some 
very strong contrasts in the notion of death entertaiDed by 
■en at ▼arious epochs. The foUowinf artide win supply 
a sketch of this kind. 

HISTOBT OF THB SKKLBTtUr Or DBATH. 



an easy 



death ! was the et« 
damsiion of Ausustos ; it was what Anionius Pius en- 
joyed ; and it b that for which every wise man will pray, 
said Lord Orrery, when perhaps he was ooatemplating on 
the cleee of Swift's life. 

The aiMients contemplated death without terror, and 
BSt it with indiflereaee. It was the only divinity to which 
they never saehfieod, convinced that nahnman being conld 
tarn aside its strolce. They raised altars to fever, to mii*- 
fertune, to all the evils of iifo ; for these might chsnge ! 
But though they did not court the presence of death in 
any diape, they acknowledged its tran<|uUlitv ; and m the 
heantifui (mbles of their allegorical religion, Death was the 
daughter of Night, nnd the sister of Sleep ; anfl ever the 
firiond of the unhappy ! To the eternal sleep of death the v 
dedicated their sepulchral monuments— ufitemali i9<nRiie/* 
If the full light 01 revelation had not yet broken on them, it 
can haidlv be denied that they had some ilimpees and a 
dawn of tae life to come, from the many aflegorical inven- 
Ikms which deechbe the transmigraiioo of the soul. A 
httsrfly on the extremity of an extinguished lamp, heki 
up by the m sss engcr of the Gods intently gazing i^wve, 
isBpUed a dedication of that soul ; Love, with a amancholy 
air, his legs crossed, leaning on an inverted torch, the flame 
thus natarallv extingnishing itself^ elegantly denoted the 
tsisatinn of htmmn iifo ; a rose sculptured on a saroopha- 
gaa, or the esableflss of epicureaa life traced on it, m a sfcuD 
wreathed b^ a ch^t !et of flowers, such as they wore at 
their convivial ssee^ings, a flask of wine, a patera, and the 
aamll bones used as cnee ; all these symbou were indirect 
allnsioas to death, veiling lU painful recollectioBS. They 
did not ooUute their isBaginatioa with the contents of a 
eharaeft-Bouse. The sarcophaei of the ancients rather re- 
call to as the resaembranee of the activity of kfe ; for they 
are sculpinred wiih battles or games, m basso rebm ; a 
•ort of lender hoaaage paid to the dead, observes Mad. 
Do SCasI, with her peculiar refinem en t of thiidting. 

It wouU seem that the Romans had even an avcrsioB 
to mention death in express terms, for they disguisni its 
vary asms by soaw periphrasis, snch as rfjireiisil e oiIb, 
'he has departed from life;^ and thev did not sav that 
their friend had dM, but that he had hW; vitai! Inthe 
old Latin chronic'es, and even the FamUra and other do- 
nimsnls of the middle aces, we find the same delicacy 
about using the fetal wonf DiuA^ espedallv when aopiie^ 
to Ungs aad great people. * TVsasirr o l8meml»^Fitmm 
jnam mmMn Si rntUdt eo kmmmmlMa eonligtril, ^.* I 
am indebted to Mr Merivale for this remark. Eton 
aamag a people less refined, the obtrusive idea of d^ith 
has beea stndiottsly avoided : we are told that when the 
Ka^ieror of Morocco inqtures after any one who has re- 
contly died, it is against etiooette to mention the word 
* death ;* the answer is * his destiny is closed !* But this 
tsademem is onlv reserved for * the elect* of the Mussel- 
A Jew^ death is at once plainly expressed, * He is 
■, sir ! askii^ vour pardon for mentioning such a con- 
iMe wretch i* i. e. a Jew! A Christian's is de- 
by • The iafidel is dead .c or < The cuckold is dead !* 

L'Aadfiiriii KipUquAs, I, mi. 



The artists of antiquity have so rarely attempted to per-' 
sonify Death, that we have not discovered a single revoll-' 
ing image of this nature in all the works of aotaquity*-— fo 
conceal its deformity to the eye, as well as to elude its 
sagfostion to the mind, seems to have been an universal 
feeling, and it accorded with a foadameotal principle of 
ancient art ; that of never ofiering to the eye a disturtioa 
of form in the violence of passion, which de st royed the 
beauty of its representation ; such is shown in the Lao- 
coon, where the mouth only opens sofflciently to indicate 
the suppressed agony of superior htimanitv^ without ei* 
preasiBg the loud err of vulgar suflerinir. Pausantas oon- 
ddetnd as a penonincatioo of death a female figure, whose 
teeth and nails, long and crooked, were emiraren on a co<^ 
fin of cedar, which enclosed the body of^Cvpselus ; this 
female was unquestionably onlv one uf the Pkrtm, or the 
Fates, * watchful to cut the thread of life ;* Heeiod d^ 
scribes Atropot indeed as having sharn teeth, and bi^ 
BiilB, waiting to tear and devour the deao ; but this image 
waa in a iMrbarous era. Catullus ventured to persoo fly 
the Sister-Destiniiw as three Crones ; * hot in general, 
WsBkelama obserrea, * they are portrayed as beaoiifol 
TirftBB, with wmged heads, one of whom is always in the 
•ttkodo of wridng on a scrofl.' Death was a nonentity to 
the ancient artist. Could he exhibn what repreaenu no- 
tltfagt Could he animate into action what lies in a state 
of eternal iranqnilKrrf Elennt images of repose aad 
tender sorrow were aA he could invent to indicate the slate 
of death. Even the terms which difierent naiinns 
bestowed on a buriaHilace are mx associated with 
tioos of horror. The Greeks cal«d a bunrmg.enMmd bv 
the soothing term of Cotmetrim. art ' the ueepinr-place ? 
the Jews, who had no hnrrors of the grave, by BeiUmm, 
or * the bouse of the living ;* the Germans, w'ith rehgmns 
simplicity, « God's field.' ^ 

Whence, then, originated that stalking skelelbn, sng- 
gesting so many false and sepulchral ideas, and which for 
us has so hmg served as the image of death ? 

When the christian religion spread over Eunme.tho 
world changed! the certainty of a fiiture state efexiM- 
ence, by the artifices of wicked worldly men, terrified ia- 
stead oT consoling human nature ; and in the resurrvmon 
the ignorant multitude seemed raiher to have dreaded re- 
tribution, than to have hoped for remuneration. The 
Founder of Christianity every where breathes the blessed- 
ness of social feelings. It is * our Father !* whom be ad- 
dresses. The hormn with which chrwtianity was after- 
ward* disguised aroes in the corruptions of chrisiianuy 
among those insane ascetics, who, misinterpreting * the 
word of hfe,' trampled on nature ; and imafined that t» 
secuie an existence in the other world it was mrnmaii 
not to exist in the one in which (Jod had placed them. 
The dominion of mankind fell into the usurping hands of 
those inmerious monks whose artifices trafficked with the 
terrors of ignorant and hypochondriac < 



The scene was darkened by penances and by nilgianign^ 
by andnight vigils, by miraculous shrines, aind bloodvfln- 




spectrcs started up amidst their i 

cf masses increased their supernatural 

Anndst this geaeral gloom of Europe, their tnmUed 

einatiflas ware frequently oredictins the end of the world. 
It waa at this period that they first beheld the grave yawn, 
and Dsath in the Gothic formof a gaunt anatomy paradiag 
through the naiverse ! The people were fiighisasd, as 
thev viewed every where hong before their eyao, m the 
tenught of thaar cathedrals, and their < psla cWeaicn.* the 
Bwst revohing emblems of death. Th^ sianled the tra- 
veller on the bridge ; they stared on the sinnar m the 
carvings of his table and chair ; the spectra moved in tho 
hangings of the apartment ; it stood in the niche, and 
the picture of their sittmg-room ; it was worn m tbcir ri 
while the ilkuninator shaded the bony phantom in dwi 
gins of their * horm,' their primers, and their 

Their barbarous taste pe r ce i ved no abouniily in ^ . 

action to a heap of dry booea, whidi could owrkaept^ 
gelber in a state of immovability and r epna e ; wsr that ii 
was burlesquing the awfiil idea of the resarrectsan, by a- 




* A repreeentstkm of Desth by a skeleton 
the Egyptians ; a coicnm more singular than 
vailed, of enclosing a skeleton oTheaucirol 
small coffin, which the bearer carried round nt thair 
menis ; observing, * after death you will i 
drink then ! and be happy !* a symbol of Death ia a 
paity was not designed to excite tsRiic or cloamj U 
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kahiuag ibc iBOomipuble apirit under the uaiuttural and 
b d i Cf ou s figure oTmortAfity drawn out of the ourniptioa of 
ike grav*. 

Ajb a n ecdote oTtheee roonkiih timefl has been preterved 
\ff old Oerard Leigh ; and as old stones are beat set ufi* 
bv oU words, Gerard speaketh ! * The sreat Maximilian 
i&e CBBpo r or came to a monastery in hiten Almawe (Ger- 
■aay.) the BKMtks whereof had caused to be curioudy 
Banted the diaraelof a roan, which ihey lenned— death ! 
When (hat welMearned emperor had beholden ii awhile, 
he called unto hira his painter, commanding to blot the 
•keleiiio out, and to pamt therein the image oT— a fool. 
Wherewiih the abbot, humbly beseeching him to the euo- 
trarr, a%id, " It was a good remembrance !'*—-* Nay," 
qaor a tlie esaperor, ** as vermin that annoyeth man's body 
uolooked tar, so doth death, which here is but a 
■age, and life is a certain thing, if we know to 
■u***' The original nund of Maximilian the 
Great is characterised by this cnnoiis story of cooverting 
«sr emblem uf death into a party-coloured fool ; and such 
ODrica] aUusions to the iblly of those who persisted in 
thctf BQCMMi of the ^eleton were not onosual with the ar* 
tws of those times ; we Sad the figure of a fool ntting with 
•aae drolery between the le|s of one of these skeletons.f 
This story is associated with an important &et« After 
liwy bad successfully terrified the people with their char- 
id^house figure, a reaction in the mibiic feelings occurred, 
br the skel^on was now emplojred as a medium to convey 
fee most bcetMMS, satirical, and burlesque notions of hu- 
■M life. Dsath, which had so long harassed their im« 
aginatioaB, suddenly changed into a theme ferule in coarse 
ksoKMir. The Iiafiana were too long accustomed to the 
Mody of the beautiful to allow their pencil to sport with de- 
tormiij ; but the Gothic taste of the German artists, who 
eoald only copy their own homely nature, delighted f o give 
fiuoteii paasious to the hideotia physiognomy of a noseless 
skoU ; lo put an eye of mockery or malignity into its hol- 
low sock St, and to stretch out the gaunt anatomy into the 
postores of a Hogarth ; and that the ludicrous might be 
cmrried to its extreme, this imaginary being, taken from 
the bone-house, r-as viewed in the action of dandng ! 
Thu blending of the grotesque with the most disgusting 
^aagr of mortality, is the more singular part of this history 
«f ibe ak'*l«!on, and indeed of human nature itseir*. 

* The Dance of Death' erroneouiily considered as Hol- 
hcai*s with other similar dances, however differently treats 
«d, have one common subject which was painted in the 

of burving-«rounds, or on town-4ialls and in roar- 
ss. The ribject is usually The Skeleton in the 
of leading all ranks and conditions to the grave, person- 
ated after aature, and m the strict costume of the limes. 
This inveniiiKi opened a new field for genius ; and when 
we can hr a m-Moent forget their luckless choice of their 
hooy and bloodless hero, who to abuse us by a variety of 
MS a sort of horrid harlequin in these pantomi- 
, we may be delighted by the numenius hu- 
^aratcters, which are so vividly presented to us. The 
ongin of this extraordinary invention is supposed to be a 
fiivannle pageant, nr religious mummery, invented hj the 
dergr. who in these ages of barbarous Christianity alwaya 
bund it n ec ess a ry to amuse, as well as to frighten the po- 
palaoe ; a cireusMtance well known to have occurred in so 
many other grotesque and licentioui festivals they allowed 
the pe op l e. This pageant was performed in churches, 
« which the chief characters in society were supported in 
a sort of masqnerade, mixing together in a general dance, 
m the coarse of which every one m his turn vanish- 
ed fran the scene, to show how one after the other diocl 
sf.J The subject was at once poetical and ethical ; and 
Ms poets and painters of G^ermany adopting the i^elelon, 
em forth this cbimerical Ulysses of another world to roam 
aaoag the asen and manners of their own. One Macaber 
MiinpiisuJ a popular noem, and the old Gaulish version re- 
farawd is stulpnntrd al Troyes, in France, with the an- 
ocet UockB oi wood<uts onder the title of * La grande 
Danse Macabre des hom as cs et des femmes.' Merian's 
* Tediea Tans,' or the < Dance of the Dead,* is a curious 
set of priais of a daaee of death from an ancient painting, 
I tbmk DOC entirely defaced, in a cemetery at Basle, in 
Seiueriaad. It was order^ to be painted by a oouaeil 

* The sechlsace of Annorle, p. 100. 
t k wood^ot p rsssrvsd hi Mr Dlbdin*s Bib. Dec 1, SO. 




I My wslUrsad fHead Mr Douce hss poursd forth hhi en- 
rims kaewMii oa this saMsct hi adissensilon prsflated lot 
talaaMe sdUoB of BoUars ^ Oaaos of Dssth.* 



which was held there during many years, tocoounenoralo 
the mortality occasioiied by a plague in IdSO, The pre* 
vailing character of all these works is unquestionably 
grotesque and hidicrous; not, however, that |(eiiia8. 
however barbarous, couM refrain in this large sub|ect or 
human life from inventing scenes often imagined with great 
delicacy of conception, siid even great pathos ! Such is the 
newHnarried couple, whom Death is leading, beating a 
drum, and in the rapture of the hour, the bride seems with 
a melancholy look, now insensible of his presence ; or 
Death is seen issuing from the cottage of the poor widdow 
with her youngest niU, who waves his hand sorrowfully, 
while the mother and the sister vainly answer ; or the oM 
man, to whom deaili is playing on a psaltery, seems anxi- 
ous ; that his withered fingers sboula once more touch the 
strings, while he is carried cff in calm tranquillity. The 
greater part of these subjects of death are, however, hidi* 
emus and it may bo a question, whether the spectators of 
these dances oTdeath aid not find their mirth more excited 
than their religious emotions. Ignorant and terrified as the 
people were at the view of the skeleton, even the grossest 
simplicity could not fail to laugh at some of those domestic 
scenes and familiar persons drawn from among themselves. 
The skeleton, skeleton as it is in the creation « genius, ges- 
ticulates and mimics, which even its hideous skull is nude 
to express every diversified character, and the result is 
hard to describe ; for we are at once amused and disgust- 
ed wirh sn much genius founded on so much barbarism. 

When I he artist succeeded in conveying to the eye the 
most ludicrous notions of death, the poets also discove r ed 
in it a fertile source of the burlesque. The curious colleo- 
tor is acquainted with many volumes where the most ex- 
traordinary topics have been combined with this subject. 
They maile the body and the soul debate tofetber, and 
ridicule the complaints of a damned soul ! The greater 
part of the poets of the time were alwa3rs composing on the 
subject of Death in their humourous piecee.* Such his- 
torical records of the public mind, historians, intent on po- 
litical events, have rarely noticed. 

Of a work of this nature, a popular favourite was long 
the one entitled * Ijt fautmtmrir si Im esmses wMtdu au'an 
mporU a ettte neetmii ; Lt tout en wrt burU»^me§j 1658 :' 
Jacques Jacques, a canon f>f Ambrun, was the writer, whe 
humorously says of himself, that he gives his thoughts just 
as they lie on his heart, without dissimulation ; * for I have 
nothing double about me except my name ! I tell thee 
some ^ the most important truths in laughing ; it is for 
thee iPv jtenarr taui a ban.* This little volume was pri>- 
cured for me with some difficulty in France ; and it is con- 
sidered a» one of the happiest of this class of death-poems 
of which I know not of any in our literature. 

Our oanon of Ambrun, in facetious rhymss, and with 
the naivttd of expressifU) which bekMigs to his age, and aa 
idiomatic turn fatal to a translator, excels in pleasantry ; 
his haughty hero condescends to hold venr amusing dia^ 
logues with all classes of society, and delights to con f ound 
their * excuses inutiles.' The most miserable of men, the 
galley-slave, the medicant, alike wouM escape when ho 
appears to them. * Were I not absolute over tnesi,' Death 
exclaims, ' they would cunfound me with their loag s pesch 
es ; but I have business, and must gallop oo ? am (•»• 
graphical rhymes are droU. 

* Ce que j'ai fait dans rAflfrique 
Je le tais oicn dans l*Aroerique ; 
On l*appelle monde nouveau 
Mais ce sont des brides k veau ; 
Nulls terre h rooy nVst nouvelle 
Je vav partout sans qu'on m*apprila, 
Mon bras de tout temn commanda 
Dans le pays de Canada ; 
J^ai tenu de tout temps en bride 
La Virginie et la Florida, 
Et j'ai bien donr»6 sur le bee 
Aux Francis du fort de Kebec 
Lorsque je veux je fais la nique 
Aux Incas, aux Rois de Mexique. 
Et montre sux nouveaux Grenadias 
Q,u*ils sont des foux et des badina. 
Chacun sait bien commeje matte 
Ceux du Bresil et de la Platte, 
Ainsi qtie les Taupinemhou s 
En UB BMM, je fats voir h lout 

^ Go^H Bib. Franfolss, voL i, Ml 
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Que ce que iwit dam la natitre, 
Doit prendrede moj tabUtore !* 

The perpetual employments of Death ift ip liy eopioiM 
mih a (aeilitj oThumom'. 

* Egalonent je Tav rengeant, 
Lo coooseiller etle wrgoaot, 
Le f«ntilhomme et le bergeri 
Le Dourgeuis at le boulanger, 
Et la inaistreeae et la serrante 
Et la niepce cocbme la lante ; 
Monsieur I'abb6, monsieur son moiaet 
Le petit clerc et le chanoine ; 
Sans cfaouc jo mets dans mon butin 
Maistre Clandf, maisire Martin, 
Dame Luce, dame Perrette, &c. 
J*en prrnds uii dans le temp* ou*!! pleore 
A qudnue autre, au contraire a Tbeare 
Que deinisurement ii rit 
Je donne e coup qui le frit. 
Pen preuds un, pendant quM se lore ; 
En se couchant I'autre j'enlere. 
Je prends la malade et le sain 
L'un aujuurd'hui, l*aulre le demmn. 
Pen surprends un dedans son lid 
L'antre a I'estode qiiand il lit. 
J*en surprends un le vsntre plein 
Je men^ I'autre par le ftiro. 
Pattrape l*un pendant qu*il prie, 
Et I'autre pendant qu'il renie, 
J'en saisis un au cabaret 
Entre le b!anc et le clair«t^ 
L'autre qui dans son oratove 
A son Dieu rend honneur et gloire : 
J'en surprends un lors qu'il se pasme 
Le jour qu'il epouse sa femme, 
L'autre le jour que plein du deuil 
La sit-nnt! il voit dans le cercuil ; 
Un k pied et l'antre i cheval 
Dans le jeu l'un, et l'autre au bal ; 
Un qui mange et Pautre qui boit, 
Un qui paye el I'autre qui doit. 
L'un en €t6 lorsqu'il moissonne 
L'autre < n Tendances dans I'autre 
L'un criant almanachs noureauz— 
Un qui deroande son aumosne 
L'autre dans le temps qu'il la domm. 
Je prends le bon maistre Clement, 
An temps quhl rrnd un laoement, 
Et prends la dame Catherine 
Le joor c>i'-^!e prend medicine.' 
Teil of gai<*iy m the old canon of Ambmn corert 
deeper and more philosophical thoughts tban the sinfular 
none of treating so solenm a theme. He has introduced 
many scenes of human lite, which still interest, and he 
addresses the * Teste k triple couronne,' as weA as the 
* fiwsat de galere,' who exclaims, * Laissez moi rirre dans 
mes fers,* * le gueu,* the * bourgeois,' the * chanotne,* the 
' panrre soldat,' the * medicin,' in a word, all ranks in life 
are exhibited, as in the * dances of death.' But our ob> 
ject of noticing those boriesque paintings and poems is *o 
■how, that after the monkish Goths had opened one gene- 
ral scene of melancholy and tribulation orer Europe, and 
given birth to that di«mal afcetrftm of death, which still ter- 
rifies the imagination of many, a reaction of feeling was 
ezpmienr«d by the populace, who at length came lo laugh 
at the gloomy spectre which had so long terrified them ! 

THE miTAL BIOOmAFHEmS OF HXTLOI. 



Peter Heylin was one of the popular writers of his times, 
like Fuller and Howell, who, devoting their amusing pens 
lo subjects which deeply interested their own busy age, 
will not be slighted by the curious. We have nearly out- 
lived their divinity, but not their politics. Metaphysical 
absurdities are luxuriant weeds which must be cut down 
by the scythe of Time ; but the great passions branching 
finom the tree of life are still * growing with our growth.' 

There are two biographies of our Heylin, which led to a 
literary quarrel of an extraordinary nature ; and, in the 
progress of its secret history, all the feelings of rival au- 
thorship were called out. 

Heylin died in 1682. Dr Barnard, bis son-in-law, and 
a scholar, cosomunicated a sketch of the author's Ufe to be 

e Tablaturs d'un luth, Coigrave says, is the belly of a lots, 
meaning * all m nature most dance to my music !* 



prefixed to a posthumous folio, of which Heyfin's 
the editor. This life was given by the son, but 
mously, which may not have gratified the author, the 
in-law. 

Twenty years had elapsed when, in 1662, appeared 
• The Life of Dr Peter Heylin, by George Vernon.' The 
writer, alluding to the phur life prefixed to the poet humous 
folio, aaserts, that in borrowing soro«-ihing from Barnard, 
Barnard bad also * Excerpted passages out of my paptn^ 
the very words as well as matter, when he had il>cm m 
his custody, as any reader may discern who will be at the 
pains of comparing the life now poblt»hed with what is 
extant before the KdmaUa £eeUma$tiea ;'' the quaint, 
pedantic title, after the fashion of the day, of the postha-' 
mous folio. 

This strong accusation seemed countenanced by a deifi- 
cation to the son and the nephew of Heykn. Roimed 
into action, the indignant Barnard soon produced a 
complete Lif^, lo which he prefixed * A necessary 
catkm.' This is an unsparing castigation of Yemoo, tlw 
literary pet whom the Heylins had fondled in preference to 
their learned relative. The long smothered family grudge, 
the suppressed mortifications of Uterary pride, alter the 
subterraneous j^rumblings of twenty years, now burst oat, 
and the volcanic particles flew about in caustic 
ries and sharp invectives ; all the lava of an author's 
geance, mortified bv the choice of an inferior rival. 

It appears that Vernon had been selected by the son of 
Heylin, in preference to his brotber-in4aw Dr Bareard, 
from some family d»agreeme4it. Barnard tells us, in de- 
scribing Vernon, that * No man, except himself, who was 
totally Ignorant of tlie Doctor, and all the circumstances 
of his life, wouM have engaged in such a work, which 
was never primarily laid out for him. but by reason oi 
some unhappy difiTerences, as usually fall out m fiuailies ; 
and he who loves to put his oar in troubled waters, 
of closing thrm un bath made them wider.' 

Barnard tells his story plainlv. Heylin, the 
tending to have a more elaborate life of hb father prefixed 
to his works, Dr Barnard, from the hi;!h reverence ia 
which he held the memory of his father-in4aw, offered 
to oonlribiite it. Many conferences were held, and the 
son intrusted him with several papers. But suddenly bis 
caprice, more than bis judgment, fonded that George 
Vernon was worth John Barnard. The doctor affects to 
describe his rejection with the morn stoical indiffereaee. 
He tells us, ■ I was satisfied, and did patiently expect the 
coming forth of the work, not only term after tema, bat 
rear uter year, a verv considerable time for such a tract, 
but at last, instead ot the hfe, came a letter to mt from a 
bookseUer in London, who kved at the sign of the Black 
Bov, in Fleet Street.' 

flow it seems that he who lived at the Black Bojr had 
combined with another who lived at the Fleur de Loee, 
and that th'e Fleur de Luce had assured the Black Boy 
that Dr Barnard was concerned in writing the Life of 
Heylin,— >this was a stronc recommendation. But lo! 
it appeared that * one Mr Vernon, of Gloucester,' was to 
be Uie man ! a gentle thin-skinned authoHiog, who bleated 
like a lamb, and who was so fearful to trip out of iu shel- 
ter, that it allows the Black Boy and the Fleur de Loee to 
commwi'icate its papers to any one they choose, and 
or add, at their pleasnro. 

It occurred to the Black Boy, on this propon ed 
metiral criticism, that the worii required additioa, so^ 
traction, and division: that the fittest critic, 
name, indeed, he had originally engaged in the work, 
our Dr Barnard ; and he sent the fMickage to the dodoTg 
who resided near Lincoln. 

The doctor, it appears, had no appetite for a SA diaai 
ed by another, while be himself was in the verr act of the 
cookery ; and it was suffered to lie cold for throe weeks 
at the carrier's. 

But entreated and overcome, the good doctor at leaglh 
sent to the carrier's for the h(e of his father-in4aw. * I 
found it, according to the bookseller's descriptioa matti 
lame and imperfect ; ill begun, worse carried oa, and al^ 
ruptly concluded.' The learned doctor exerdaed 
plenitude of power with which the Black Boy had ii 
ed him ; — be very obligingly showed the aoihor ' 
confused state faiis materials lay together, and horn ta pat 
them in order ; 

' Nee ikcnndia deseret hunc, nee lucldas ovda.* 
If his rejectiom wara oopioiis, to abow hii food sni an 
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well fts his seTcrity, his additioos were generous, though 
ke need ibe precAutioo of c&refully distioguishing by * di»- 
tMct parftgr«4»htf* bit own ioiertiuo amidst Vernon'* ma^fi, 
witb a geoUe bint, that * He kuew more of Heyhn than 
•Bj man now living, and ought therefore to have been the 
UJIgrapher.* He returned the MS. to the gentleman with 
freat civdiiy, but none he' received back ! When Vernon 
prelead«d to aik for impruvemeuis, he did not imagine 
that the work was to be improved by being nearly destroy* 
cd ; and when he asked tor correction, he probably ex- 
pected ail might end in a compliment. 

The AArraiive may now proceed in Vernon's details of 
ius doleful mortifications, m being * altered and mangled ' 
by Dr Barnard. 

* Ia»iead of thanks from biro (Dr Barnard,) and the 
return of oommtm civility, he disfigured my papers, that 
ao soooer came into his hands, but he fi-U upon them as a 
Uoa rampant, or the cat upon the poor codk in the fable, 
saymg, Ti$ kodu wuki c2i«efrpent— mo my papers came 
home miserably clawed, bloued, and blurred ; whole sen- 
leaces dismembered, aiod pages scratched oui; seyeral 
leaves omuted which ought iom printed,— shamefully he 
med my copy ; so that before it was carried to the press, 
be swooped away the second part of the life wholly from 
ii — la the room of which he shuffled in a preposterous con- 
ckisuia at the last page, which he printed in a different 
cbaracter, jet could not keep hinuelf honest, as the poet 
Mnh, 

Didique iua paginajfw es. 

Maatxal. 

far he took out of mr comr Doctor Hey1in*s dream, his 
Mkness, his last words before his death, and left out the 
bvaing of his surplice. He so mangled and metamor- 
phosed the whole life I composed, that I may say as Socia 
did, Egnut mihi nan credo Hie diter, Sotiat me tnalia mu/- 
cenl mmiU PlatU.* 

D<ictor Barnard would have * patiently endured these 
wrongs ;* but the accusation Vernon ventured on, that 
Barnard was the plagiary, required the doctor * to return 
ibe poisoned chalice to his own lips,* that ' himself was the 
plagiajy both of words and matter.' The fact is, that this 
rteiprocal accusation was owing to Barnard having had 
a pnor perusal of Heylin's papers, which afterwards came 
iatA the hands of Veraon : they both drew their waters 
from the saroi* source. These papers Ilevlin himself had 
IcA for ' a rule to guido the writer of his lite.' 

Baraard keenly retorts on Vernon for his surreptitious 
■le of whole pases from Heylin's works, which he has 
mpropriated to niniself without any marks of quotation. 
M am DO Boch excerplor (as he calls me ;) he is of the 
koaoor of the man who took all the ships in the Attic 
k&vco fur his own, and yet was himself not master of anv 



Afaia:— 

* But all this while I misunderstand him, for possibly be 
Meaneth his own dear words I have eicerpted. Why 
teh be not speak in plain downright En£lish, that the 
»ord amy see my faults ? For every one does nut know 
what is u t t t ytim g. If I have been so bold to pick or snap 
« word from bim, I hope I may have the benefit of the 
drT||rv. What words nave I robbed him of? and how 
kavel become the richer for them f I was never so taken 
with him as to be once tempted to break the command- 
■mts, because I love plain speaking, plain writing, and 
p^am deal'mg, which he does not : I hate the word €»• 
tryted, and the action imported in it. However, he is a 
haofid mao, ami thinks tnere is no elesanry nor wit but 
■ his own way of talking. I must say ss Tully did, Malim 
•jwidem UukBOlam pnidentiam quam ttuUam loquacitatem.* 

la his turn ha accuses Vernon of being a per7«etual 
r, and for the Malone minuteness ot hiis his- 



*Bat how have I excerpted hU matter? Then I am 
10 rob the spittle-house ; for he is so poor and put to 
bard skifia, that has much ado to compose a tolerable 
r, which he haik been hammrring and conreivin; in his 
for four years tofeiber, before hr could bring forth hii 
of intolerable transmpiions to molest the reader's 
mticace and memory. How doth lie run himself out of 
Wsaih, sometimes w twenty pages and more, at other 
toase fifte<*a, ordinarily nine and ten, collected out of Dr 
He^iio's old books, before be can take his wind again to 
rscan to bis atory. I never met vrith such a transcriber in 
aft ay daya; fiv want of natter la fill up a oocmcm, of 



which his book was in much danger, he hath set down the 
story of Westminster, as long as the ploughman's tale 
in Chaucer, which to the reader would have been aiora 
pertinent and pleasan*. I wonder he did not transcribe 
bills of chancery, especially about a tedious suit my father 
had for several years about a lease at Norton.' 

In bU raillery of Vernon's affected metaphors and com* 
parisons, * his similitudes and dissimilitudes strangely hook- 
ed m, and fetched as far as the Antipodes,' Barnard ot^ 
serves, * The man hath also a strange opinion of himself 
that he is Doctor Heylin; and because he writes his life, 
that he hath his natural parts, if nut acquired. The soul 
of St Augustine (say tiie schools) was Pythagorically 
tranfused into the corpse of Aquinas ; so the soul of Dr 
Heyhn into a narrow soul. I know there is a question in 
philosophy, cm anim<B $irU trqtialet 7 Whether souls be 
alike? 6ut there's a difference between the spirits of 
Elijah and Elisha : so small a prophet with so great a 
one!' 

Dr Barnard concludes by regretting that good counsel 
came now unseaitonable, else he would have advised the 
writer to have transmitted his task to one who had beea 
an ancient friend of Dr Heylin, rather than ambitiously 
have assumed it, who was a professed stranger to him, by 
reason of which no betier account could be expected from 
him than what he has given. He hits off the character of 
this piece of biography — ' A life to the half; an imper- 
fect creature, that is not only lame (as the honest book- 
seller said,) but wauteth lees, and all other integral parts 
of a man ; nay the very soul that should animate a body 
like Dr Heylin. So that I must say of him as Plutarch 
doth of Tib'. Gracchus, " that he is a bold undertaker 
and rash talker of those matters he does not understand." 
And so I have done with him, uulcss he creates to himself 
and mc a future trouble.' 

Vernon appears to have slunk away from the dueL 
The son of Heyiin stood corrected by the superior life 
produced by their relative ; the learned and vivacious Bar- 
nard probably never again ventured to qJIUt and improm 
the worke of an author kne«'ling and praying for correc- 
tions. These bleating lambs, it seems, often turn out 
roariag lions ! 

or LEIfOLXT DU FRESXOT. 

The * Mtthode pour itudier niistoiret* by the Abbd 
Lenglet du Presnoy, ii a master-key to all the locked-up 
treasures of ancient and inudem history, and to the more 
secret stores of the obscurer memorialists of vvcrw nation. 
The history of this work and its author are equally re- 
markable. The man was a sort of curiosity in human 
nature, as his works are in literature. Lenglet du Fres- 
noy is not a writer merely laborious ; without genius, he 
still has a hardy originality in hi<r manner of writing and of 
thinking; and his vast and restless curi Mi^y fermenting 
his immense hook-knowledgr, with a freedom verging on 
cvnical causticity, led to the purciiit of uncommon topics. 
£lven the prefaces to the works which he i>diied are 
singularly curious, and he has u:»ually added biUiothetpue^ 
or critical catalo;;ues of auth>^rs, which we may ctili con- 
sult for notices on Uie writers of romances— H>f those on 
literary suhjec's— on a'chymy, or the hermetic philosophy ; 
of those who have written on ap{)ariti;tns, visions, ^.— 
an historical treatise on the s<-crvt of confession, ^.; 
besides those < Pieces Jiistiticatives,* which constitute 
some of the most extraordinary docunr. ;.'^ in the philoso- 
phy of History. His manner of wriiiug recurVd him 
readers even among the unlearned; his mordacity, bis 
sarcasm, hLs dersion, his pregnant interjections, Hb un- 
guarded frankness, and of;«.n his strange opinions, con- 
tribute to his reader's amii«erocnt more thtm comports with 
his graver tasks; but his peruiiariti<*s cannot alter the 
value of his knowledge, whati-ver :hey iiuy sometimes 
detract from hii opinions; and ue miiv safeiy admire 
the ingenuity, without qiiarrellins v>\\\\ the sincerity 
of the writer, who havins comp<«ed a ^%ork on Woage 
tlti Romans, in which he gayly inif.u 'led the authen- 
ticity of all ln$tory, to ptove himself not to have 
bfen th»* author, amhi-<)eTTrr'>uit'v pub.isheu another of 
L* Iliitoirf Jyxtijl/^ contre itM Romanst ; an J perhaps it was 
not hi;i fault that the attack %\as hpinled, and the justifica- 
tion dull. 

This • Mcthode' and his • Tableites Chronologiques, 
of nea:'y forty other pnblirations are the only ones which 
outlived their writer: volumes, merely curious, are exiled 
to the shelf of the ooUecior ; the very name of an author 
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ha oM work 



mlwmjt oaderfoiBg the 



io the 
BAtXnootr 
two vofuows n niSb It 
repriced 'at hoi e sad abroad, aad traosiaiod iaio ta- 
la 17t9 it aMtnaed tba dignity of fear 
but at lius atafB it eaoooalered ibe TifUaaea of 
I, aad tiM laeoratiM hand of a celebrated cm. 
anir Qn» do Boss. Itbai^thaifroaiaperaooaldMliko 
of tbo antbor, be caneeBed ooe bun d red aad fifhr PM** 
firooi tbe priatod eopy tubakted to bb ccnsorahip. He 
bad ferMerijr appffovod of tbe work, aad bad quieclj paiard 
over l oie or these ohooiioiu paflsafcs : it is certaia 
that Qnm do Base, in a dioMrtatioa oo the Jaaos of iho 
aaciaaie ia this work, actuaOr erased a high c oaiia cn da- 
laoa of hammeV,* which Leaflet had, with aanwiil coorw 
OBjr, beo ui we d oa Gioa do Base ; far as a cntic he is aMM 
of paaerrnc, aad there is always a caustic fla- 
ia his drops of hooej. lliis enscar either 
to diadaiB the coaBmradifion, or availed himself 
of ii as a trick of potiej. This was a tryiajt situanoafar 
aa amhor, aow praod of a treat work, and who hiaasHf 
■sore ef the ball thaa of the laadi. He who 
at the scratch of aa epithet, beheld bis perfect 
bruised bjr erarares aad BMUlated br caocrls. This 
sort of troobles iadred was not uaosual with Leaflet. He 
had occupied his oU apartsseai m the Basiile soofiea, that 
at the siiiht of the officer wno was ia rhe habil oTcondoa- 
inf hisB there, Leaflet w«iaki call far his ni^t^ap and 
saoff ; aad 6ais& tte work he had then ia Iwnd at the 
Bastile, where he told Jordan, that he atade hM editioa of 
Maroi. He often sUeoUy restituted aa epithet or a aeo- 
teaoe which had beea coadeianed by the emsrar, at the 
risk of returniai oace OBore ; but ia the preseat desperate 
afiair he took his rereage byeolleciiax the castrations into 
a quarto vnlunie, which was sold daodestioelr. I fiod, by 
Jordao, ia his iw y ag e fittgwre, who visiied him, that it was 
his pride to read these canceb to his friends, who feoe- 
rally, but secretly, were of opinion that the dectnon of the 
ernscar was aot so wrong as the hardihood of Lenglet ia- 
HSlad on. Ail this increased the public rumour, aad 
r«med the pnce of the cancels. The craft and mystery of 
aaiboiBhip was practised by Leaj^let to periisiaioB, and he 
o&sa exulted, not only in the subterfuges by which he par- 
ried his eeaarars, but m his bargaias with'his booksellers^ 
who were equally desirous to possess, while they hatf- 
leared to eojov, his uncertain or his periloiM copynghts. 
When the aa»7ae copj of the Mtthode, m it« pristine sute, 
before it had suffered any diiapidatiuns, made its appear- 
ance at the sale of the curious library of the ccascar Qros 
de Boce, it provoked a Rnzburgh compeJl'ioQ, where the 
collectors, eagerly out-bidding each other, the price of diis 
uaeastrated copy reached to MM livres ; aa eveat more 
extraordinary ia the history of French bibiiogrmphy, than 
ia oar owo. The curious may now find all these cancel 
sheets, or raiftMfi'eai, p r ese rve d in one of those works of 
literarv hutory, to which the Geramas have contributed 
aMre largely than other European nations ; and I have 
d is cover e d that even the erasures, or bndam, are aa^y 
furnished in mnocher bibbographical record.! 

This Medmde, after several later editions, was still 
cnlargiag itself by fresh supplements ; and having beea 
tran«laied bv men of letters in Europe, by Coleti ia Italy, 
by Mendien in Gennany, and bv Dr Rawlinsoo in Eng- 
land, these traaslators have enriched their own oditioos by 
more copions articles, deagned for their respective na- 
tiona. Tbe sagactty of the oriflnal writer now renovated 
hn work by the iafusioas of hb translators; like old 
JEsoo, it had iu veins filled with green juices; aad thus 



* Tbb fiia appears in the account of tbe minuter erasures. 

f Tbe cssiratkins are in Beyeri Memoria hitUNico-crkias 
Hhfonim rariorum, p. 108. The ItniMcs are careftilly noted ia 
the Caisloffue of the Duke de la VaJliere, 4467. Tboee wIm> 
are coriotM in sorh Mngularities will be cratilted by the extra- 
ordinary opinions and resulu in Beyer'; and wbieh after all 
were purloined from a manincript * Abridgment of Universal 
Hbiory,' which was drawn up by Count de Boulainvilliera, 
and mnre adroitly, than delicately, inserted by Lenglet io hb 
own work. The original manuscript exists In various copies, 
which were afterwanle discovered. The mil uter corrections, 
la the Dnke de la Valliere*s esulofoe, fumbha mo« anUvwi. 
lif ankb b iha dryaM of WbUbgraphy. 





Tbe persoaal character of oar author 
as many of the imro a ww topics which cagaged hbi 
lies ; these we mtghc com hi de had ongiaatcda 
oentridty, or wave chosen at raadocs. But 

of iud^m «i i t in 
and hm critical 
have, for the greater part, 
lioned by the poUie voice. It b cnrioas to 
the first direetMB arhich the mind of a hardy 
take, win chen aocoaat for that varietr of o 
pics he dcbghts ia, aad which, on a doser c] 
amy be found to bear aa inviuble conoexiQn 
preceding inquiry. As there b an assocbtioa 
m bierary hbtory there b aa amocbtion of reoearch ; sad 
a verv judicioas writer SDay thus be impelted to 
on si^bfccts which may be deemed strange or iaj 

Thb uhsiitatifiai may be itlostrated by the literary 
torr of Leaglel do Fronoy. He opened hb career by 
■dJitssiag a letter aad a tract to the Sorhonae, oa the ca- 
traoffdiuary a&ir of Bfaria d'A^reda, abbess of the ao^ 
nerv of the laMaaeukie Conception in Spam, whoaa mj^ 
tica^ life of the Viipn, published on the dece as e of the 
abbeaa, aad which was received with luch raptare ia 
Spaia, had Jost appeared at Paris, where it exaied t&a 
BHn m ms of'^the bmnis, aad the inoo 




inquiriea of the 
Thb mystical hfe was declared to be founded on appari- 
tioas aad revelatioao experienced by the abbess. Leaglet 
proved, or asserted, that the abbem was aot the wntrr of 
thb pretended life, though the manuscript existed in ber 
haad-writmg ; aad secoiMlly, thai the apparitioas aad reva- 
latioas recorded were against all the rules of apparitiflaa 
and revelaiioas which he bad painfully discovered. The 
affair was of a deficaie aature. Tbe writer w 
and incraduloas; a grey-beard, mor*: deeply veraed 
theology, replied, aad the Sorhoaists silenced oa 
pber in oadMryo. 

lieaglet confiaed theae researches to hb portfolio ; aaa 
ao long a period as fifW-five years had elapaed before they 
saw the hght. It was' when Cahnet published lus fTbsit 
tatioos on Apparition, that the soliject provoked Leagist 
to retnra to us forsakea researches. He now i uWi4ifd 
aM he had formerly composed on the affair of Maria 
d*Agreda, aad two other works ; the one * DrmiS Mtla- 
rwue if dagSMfi^ tmr Ire ^pparifbas, Ut Fiaisns. cf Im 
Ktpelmtumf fartteubtrtM,* in two volumes ; and * ffmaJ 
de DiatvtaHmu aadenncs el aeacelles. ear Ut Apjnrkimm, 
^.' with a catskvue of aothurs on this swlMect, m foar 
volumes. When ne edited the Romtan de im Asse ; in 
oompding the glossary of this ancient poem, it led him la 
reprut maay m the earliest French poets ; to give aa ea» 
Urged edition of the .^IrreCt (TAmtomr^ that work of lova 
and chivalry, in which his fancy was now so deef^ ia»- 
beddod ; w^e the subject of Romaace itself imtura^ led 
to the taste of romantic productions which appcarvd ia 
*Wmg* des il e s i aas ,* aad its aocompanyma eopisos 
Bomenclature of all roounees and romanoo-wnteta, aa- 
aeat and modem. Our vivacious Abb6 had been b»> 
wikiercd by hb delight in the works of a cbeorical phik»> 
aopber ; aad though he did aoc believe ia the esisteace of 
apparitions, and certaialy was more than a scepcie m hia- 
toiy, yet it b certaia that the * grand oBuvre* was aa arti- 
cle ia hb creed ; it would have ruined ban in riypi ikasali, 
if he had been rich enough to have been naned. It al- 
tered hb health; aad the moat important reauk of Im 
chemical studios appears to have bc^a the invoaiioB of a 
tynip, in which he aad great confidence ; hat iia trial blew 
him np into a tympany, from which he was oaly r ett e v ad 
by haviag recourse to a drug, abo of hb own dbeovsfy, 
which, ia ooanteractiag the syrap, r educed him le aa 
alarming state of atrophy. Biit the misdiaaceo of the 
hisloriaa do not enter mto hb history ; aad oor tmtimkf 
most be still eager to open Lenglet*s * Histoire de la Pin- 
losopbie Hermetiqoe,* aooompamed b^ a catalofue of the 
vrriters in thb mysterious science, in two voiinaea; as 



well as hb enlarged edition of the works of a graal 
celsbn, Nicholas la Fevre. Thb philosopher waa ap- 
pointed by Charles the Second superiniendetit over 2a 
rojral laboratory at St James's : he was abo a OMvdbar «f 
the Royal Society, and the friend of Boyle, la whaai ha 



• The last sdkkm, enlarged by Drooec, b in 19 vohnBaa,bat 
b not later than 1772. It b still an faMsrImabIs manaal fiv Aa 
hbmrical itodenc, as wen as hb Tabli 
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commnaieated Um tacrat of infusing young blood into old 
▼eiM, with a notion that he could renovate that which ad- 
mils of no Moood creaiion.*^ Such wat the origin of Da 
Fresaoj'a active eorioiity on a rarieiy of tingular topics, 
tha germs of which may be traced to three or four of our 
author's principal works. 

Our Abbe promised to write his own life, and his pug- 
nacious vhracity, and hardy frankness, would have sea- 
■ooed a piece of auto-biography ; an amateur has, how- 
ever, wntten it in the style which amateurs like, with all 
the truth he could discover, enlivened by some secret his- 
tory, writing the Ufe of I^englel with the very spirit of 
Lenglet ; it is a mask taken from the very features of the 
man, not the insipid wax-work of an hyperbolical eloge- 

maker.f 

Although Lenglet du Fresaoy commenced in early life his 
career as a man of letters, he was at first engiged in the 
great chase of political adventure ; and some striking facts 
are recorded, which show bis successful activitv. Michault 
describes his occupations by a paraphrastical delicacy of 
language, which an Englishman mifrht not have so hap- 
pily composed. The minister for foreign afiairs, the Mar- 
ottw de Torey, sent Lenglet to Lisle, where tho court of 
tne Elector of Cologne was then held ; * He had particular 
orders to watch that the two ministers of the elector should 
do nothing prejudicial to the king's affairs.* He seems, 
however, to have vtateked many other persons, and de- 
tected many other things. He discovered a captain, who 
agreed to open the gates of Mens to Marlborough, for 
100,000 piastres ; the captain was arrested on the parade, 
the letter of Marlborough was found in his pocket, and the 
traitor was broken on the wheel. Lenglet denounced a 
foreign general in the French service, and the event war- 
ranted the prediction. His most important discovery was 
that of the famous conspiracy of Pnnce Ceilamar, one of 
the chimerical {Hots of Alberoni ; to the honour of Len|^et, 
he would not engage in its detection, unless the minister 
promued that no blood should be shed. These successful 
meidents in the life of an honourable spy were rewarded 
with a moderate pension. Lenglet must have been no 
Tulfar intriguer ; ne was not onlv perpetually confined by 
hn very patrons when he resided at home for the freedom 
«f his pen, but I find him early imprisoned in the citadel 
«f Strasburgh for six months : it is said for purloining some 
•omious books from the library of the Abb6 Bignon, of 
which he had the care. It is certain that he knew the 
^ue of the scarcest works, and was one of those lovers 
of bibliography who trade at times in costly rarities. At 
Vieniia he became intimately acouainled with the poet 
Rousseau and Prince Eugene. The prince, however, 
who suspected the character of our author, long avoided 
him. Lenglet insinuated himself into the favour of the 
prince's librarian ; and such was his biblincraphical skill, 
that this acouaintance ended in Prince Eugene laying 
aside his political dread, and preferring the advice uf 
Lenglet to bis Ubrarian's, to enrich his magnificent librae 
ry. When the motive of Lenglet's residence at Vienna 
became mure and more suspected, Rousseau was em- 
ployed to iMfeA him; and not yet having uuarrrUfd with 
Die brother spy, he could only report that the Abb^ Len- 
glet was every morning occupied in working on his * Ta- 
blettea Chrooologiques,' a work not worthy of alarming 
the government ; that he spent his evenings at s violin 
player'e married to a Frencn woman, and returned home 

e The Plctfcmnsire Historiqne, 1789, in their article Nkh. 
Le Fevre, notices the third ed{ik>n of his * Course of Chemis- 
try,' that of 1084, in two volumes ; but the pesent one of Len- 
etc do Fresnny's Is more recent, 1751, enlarired into five vo- 
mes, two of which contain his own additiims. I have nf^ver 
met with this edition, and it is wanting st the British Museum. 
Lb Fevre published s tract on the great cordial of Sir Walter 
Bawlelf b, which may be curious. 

,f Thw anonymous work of * Memoires de Mnnsienr l>Abb6 
Lenglet du Fresnoy/ althonsh the dedication is sirned G. P., 
is written by Micnault, of Dijon, ss a presentation copy to 
Count de Vienne In my possession proves. Michsult is the 
wricsr of two volumes of agrees ble ' Melanges Hlf^oriqiies, 
ef P*ilk>lofk|oes ;> sod the present is a very curious piece of 
literary history. The Dictionnaire Historlque has compiled 
the article of Lenglet entirelv from this work ; but the Journal 
des Sj^vans was too ascetic in this opinion. * Etoic-ce la peine 
4e fsire un Ihrre pour apprendre au public qu'iin homme de 
leltres, futEsplon, Escroc, bixarre, fnugueux, cynique IncsnS' 
We d*amki6, de decence, de soumiwion aux loix ?* kc. Yet 
they do not deny that the hibltography of Lenglet du Frssnoy 
li at an dslldcnc In curloiity. 



at eleven. As soon as our historian had discovered that 
the poet was a brother spy and newsmonger oo the side of 
Prince Eugene, their reciprocal civilities cooled. Lenglet 
now imagined that he owed his six months' retirement ia 
the citadel of Strasburgh to the secret ofllciousnem of 
Rousseau : each grew suspicious of the other's fidelihr ; 
and spies are lUce lovers, for their mutual jealousies settlM 
into the most inveterate hatred. One of the most ddama- 
tory libels is Lenglet's intended dedication of his edition of 
Marot to Rousseau, which being forced to suppress in 
Holland, by order of the Slates-eeneral ; at Brussels, by 
the intervention of the Duke of Aremberg ; and by vfwj 
means the friends of the unfortunate Rousseau could con- 
trive ; was however many yeara aAerwards at length sul^ 
j<nned by Lenglet to the first volume of his wotic oo Ro- 
mances ; where an ordinary reader may wonder at its ap- 
pearance unconnected with snv part ot the work. In this 
dedication or * eloge historique' he often addresses * Mon 
cher Rousseau,' but the irony is not delicate, and the ca- 
lumny is heavy. Rousseau lay too open to the unlicenseyl 
causticity of his accuser. The poet was then expatriated 
from France for a false accusation against Saurin, in at- 
tempting to fix on him those criminu couplets, which so 
lone disturbed the peace of the literary world in France, 
and of which Rousseau was generally supposed to be the 
writer ; but of which on his death-bed he solemnly pro- 
tested that he was guiltless. The esiip de grace is given 
to the poet, stretched on this rack of invective, by just ac- 
cusations on account of those infamous epigrams, vriiich 
appear in some editions of that poet's works ; a lesson for 
a poet, if poets would be lessoned, who indulge their im- 
agination at the cost of their happiness, and seem to invent 
cnmi^, as if they themselves were criminals. 

But to return to our Lenglet. Had he composed his 
own life, it would have oflTered a sketch of poHtiMl serri- 
tude and political adventure, in a man too intractable for 
the one, and too literary for the other. Yet to the honour 
c^bis capacity, we must observe that he might have chosen 
his patrons, would he have submitted to patrrniafe. Prince 
Eugene at Vienna ; Cardinal Passionei at Rome : or 
Mons. Le Blanc, the French minister, would have held 
him on his own terms. But * Liberty and my books !* 
was the secret ejaculation of Lenglet ; and from* that mo- 
ment all things in life were sacrificed to a jedooa spirit ol 
independence, which broke out in his actions as well •■ in 
his writings ; and a passion for study for ever cniilMd tho 
worm of ambition. 

He was as singular in his conversation, which, mys 
Jordan, was extremely agreeable to a foreigner, for he de- 
livered himself without reserve en all things, and on eXL 
persons, seasoned with secret and literary anecdotes. He 
refused all the conveniences offered by an opulent sister, 
that he might not endure the restraint of a settled dinner 
hour. He lived to his eightieth year, still busied, and then 
died by one of those grievous chances, to which aged men 
of lettera are liable : our caustic critic slumbered over 
some modem work, and, falling into the fire, was burnt to 
death. Many characteristic anecdotes of the Abb^ Leng- 
let have been preserved in the Dielumnaire Hutarupu^ but 
I shall not repeat what is of easy recurrence, 

THE DICTI0NAR7 OP mCTOlTX. 

A learned friend, in his very agrees hi i * Trunester, or 
a three months' journey in Fnuoce and Swisserland,' could 
not pass through the small town of Trevoux without a 
Uterary association of ideas which should sccompany eve- 
ry man ol* lettera in his toura, abroad or at home. A mind 
well informed cannot travel without discovering that there 
are objects constantly presentint themselves, which snf- 
geti Uterary, historical, and moral facts. My friend writes, 
* As you proceed nearer to Lyons you slop to dine at Tre- 
voux, on the left bsnk of the' Soane. On a sloping hill, 
down to the water-side, rises an amphitheatre, crownea 
with an ancient Gkithic castle, in venerable ruin ; under 
it is the small town of Trevoux, well known for its Journal 
and Dictionary, which latter is almost an encyclopssdia, as 
tiure are few tfdngt ef which eomeOdng it not etad m that 
meet valueMe oompilatum^ and the whole was printed at 
Trevoiix. The knowledge of this cirrumstanoe greatly 
enhances the delisht of any viritor who has consulted the 
book and is aci{iiainted with its merits; and must add 
much to his local pleasures.' 

A work from which every roan of lettera amj be eon- 
tinually deriving such varied knowledge, and which ia litda 
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known but to the muM. curkNu readers, claims a place in 
theise volumes ; nor is ttie history uT the work itstlf wiih- 
oiil interest. Eight large fuhos, each cooskiiiog of a 
thousand closely pnnied pages, stand like a vast mountam, 
of which, befiire we climb, we roajr be anxious to learn 
the security of the passage. The 'history of dictionaries 
is the most mu<able of ail histories; it is a picture of the 
inconstancy of the knowledge of man; the learning of one 

Sneration passtis awar with another ; and a dictionary of 
is kind is always to be repaired, to be rescinded, and to 
be enlarged. 

The small town of Trevoux gave its name to an excel- 
lent iittrrary journal, long conducted by the Jesuits, and to 
this diciiunarr — as Edinourgh has to its criiical Review 
and Annual Register, &c. It first came to be duting uished 
as a Ulerary tOMU from the Due du Maine, as pnncv sove- 
reign of DiMnbes, transfernng to this little town of Trevoux 
not only bu parliament and other public in»ti(utiotts, but 
also establishmg a magnificent printing house, in the be- 
f inniniE of the last century. The duki^, pmbablv to keep 
nis printers in constant employ, instituted the ' Jowmol dt 
Trevoux ,*' and this, perhaps, greatly tended to bring the 
printing house into notice ; so that it became a favourite 
with many good writers, who appear to have had no other 
connexion with the place; and this dictionary borrowed 
its first tjtle, which it always preserved, merely from the 
place wherr it was printed.' Both the j^iurnal and the dio- 
tiuoary were, however, consigned to the cares of some 
learned Jesuits ; and perhaps the place always indicated 
the principles of the wntrrs, of whom ncKie were more 
eramtrnt for elegant literature than the Jesuits. 

The firft edition of this dictionary sprung from the 
spite (if rivalry, occasioned by a Frf'iich dictionary puk^ 
lished in Uoiiand, by the protestant Basnage de Beauval. 
The duke ret his Jesuits hastily to work ; who, after a 
poinpttus announcement that this dictHmary was formed 
on a p'an suggested by their pa'ron, did little more than pil- 
lage Furetiere, and rummage Bannaiee, atid [»roduced three 
n*'w (iiio9 without any noveltit^; they plea^ed (he Due du 
M line and no oi<e elsf. This wa!< in 1*04. Twenty 
years after il wa<( re piiblmhed an.i im;>nived ; and editions 
mcreasiiig, the volumes succeedfd each other, till it reach- 
yi lo iu present roasniiude and value in eight larse folios, 
in 1771, ih'!' only editiun now esteemed. Many of the 
names of the contributors to this excellent collection of 
words and things, the influstry of Monsieur Barbier has 
revealed in hiji ' Diciionnaire d'es Anonyroen.* an. 10782. 
The work, m the progress of a crnniryi evidently became 
a favni«r«te receptacle with men of letters in Prance, who 
eagerly contributed the smallest or the largest articles 
with a zeal bonourabie to literature and mMt useful to the 
public They made this dictionary their common^ace 
bo(»k fur ail th«ir curious ai quisiii<»ns ; every one compe- 
tent to writrt a short article preserving an important fact, 
did not aspire to OMninle the dicrii>nary, or even an entire 
article in it; but it was a trea.<*ury iii which such roitrs 
collected together formed lU wealth : and all the Uierati 
may be saiiJ to have been engaged in perfecting these 
voUimes (luring a century. In (hi* manner, from the hum- 
ble beginnings of three volumes, in whirh the plagiary 
much moff than tlie contributor was visible, eight were at 
length built up with more durable materials, and which 
dsim the attention and ihe gratitude of the student. 

The work, it appears interested the government itself, 
as a national concern, from the tenor of the following an- 
ecdotes. 

Most of the minor contributors to this great coller*tion 
were satisfied to remain anonymous ; but as might be ex- 
pected among soch a number, sometimes a contributor was 
anxious to be known to his circle : and did not Idee this 
penitential abstinence of fame. An anecdote recorded of 
one of this class will amuse : a Monsieur Latitour du 
Chatel, avocat au parkment de Normandie, voluntarily 
devoted his studious hours to improvn this work, and fur- 
nished near three thousand articles to the supplement of 
the edition of 1752. This ard-nt scholar had had a livelv 

3iiarrel thirtv vears before with the first authors of the 
ictionary. He^iad sent them one thousand three hundred 
articles, on condition tha' the donor should be hand!«oreely 
thanked in the preface of the new edition, and further re- 
ceive 8 copy en frand papier. Thev were accepted. The 
oonductiirR of ih«" new edition, in 1721. forgot all the pro- 
■»»*es — nor thanks, mr copy ! Our learned avocat, who 
was a btUe irriubin, as his nephew who wrota hii ttfe ac- 



< knowledges, as soon as the great work appeared, ascwi 
j ished, like Dennis, that * they were raiiluif his own ihim- 
' der,* without saymg a word, quits his coontnr town, and 
' ventures, half dead with sickness and indignniioa, cm tm 
expedition to Paris, to make bis complaint to ibe dwac^ 
lor ; and the work was deemed of that importnaoe in tht 
eye of government, and ao zealous a contributor was eon- 
SMlered to have aucb an honourable claim, that the dian- 
eellor ordered, first, that a copy on large paper, abould be 
immediately delivered to Monsieur Lautour, richly bound 
and free of carriage ; and secondly, as are paranon of iho 
unperibrmed prtjmise, and an acknowledgment of grati- 
tude, the omission of thanks shouM be inserted and ex- 
plained in the three great literary journals uf France; a 
curious instance among others of' the French govemiMnK 
often mediatmg, when difficulties occurred m great literary 
undertakinp, and considering not lightly Ihe rlaiwa and 
the honour of men of letters. 
Another proof, indeed, of the same kind, coDceming ibe 

? resent work, occurred after the edition of 1752. One 
amet l*ain^, who had with others been usefully emploved 
on this edition, addressed a proposal to the government Rr 
an improved one, dated from the Bastile. He propoMd 
that the government should choose a learned person, ac- 
customed to the labour uf the researches such a work r«- 
quires; and he calculated, that if supplied with ihreo 
amanuenses, such an editor wouM accomphsh his task in 
about ten ur twelve years ; the produce of the edition wonM 
soon repay all the expenses aiid capital advanced. This 
literary projector did not wish to remain idle in the Ba^ 
ble. "Fifteen years afterwards the last improved edition 
appeared, published by the associated booksellers of Paris. 
As for the work itself, it partakes of the chnracter of 
our EncyclopsNlias ; but in this respect it cannot be sa/ciy 
consulted, for widely has science enlarged its doasains and 
ci»rrecied iu err«irs since 1771. But it is precious as a 
vast C(»lleclion of ancient and modern learning, particularly 
in that sort of knowledge which we usually term antiqun- 
rian and philolofical. It i« not merely a gramrostical, 
scientific and technical dicti<»narv, but it is replete with d^ 
vinity, law, moral philosophy, critical and hisiorical leam- 
ing, and abounds with innumerable miscellaneous ciirKia»- 
ties. It would be diflkult, whatever may be the subject 
of inquiry, to open it, without the gratification of soao 
knowledge neither obvious nor trivial. T heard a hmh of 
great learning declare, that whenever he could not recol- 
lect his knowledge he opened Hoffman's Lexicon CTnratvw 
»ale Histonmmf where he was sure to find what be had 
lo<t. The works are shnilar; and valuable as are tba 
German's four folii>s, the eight of the Frenchman may 
safely be recommended as their subeiitute, or their rnp- 
nlement. As a Dictiooarv of the French Language il 
bears a peculiar feature, which has been presumpfuonaly 
dropped in the Dictionnaire de I'Aradrmie; the last »- 
vents phrases to explain words, which therefore have no 
other auihoriiy than the writer himself! this of Trevooz 
is furnished, not only with mere authorities, hot also with 
quotations from the classical French writers— an improve^ 
ment which was probably suggested by the English Di> 
lionary of Johnson. One nation improves by another. 

qrADRXO's ACCOUTT or EH6LISB POCniT, 

It is, perhaps, somewhat mortifying in oor litrrmry i^ 
searches to discover that our own literature h%* been only 
known to the other nations of Europe compsratively wiib> 
in recent times. We have at length triumphed over 
continental rivals in the noble sirugieles of geniua, and 
authors now see their works printed even at Ibrcifn 
es, while we are furnishing with our gratuiUMia 
nearly the whole literature of a new empire ; yet m> .-^ 
as in 'the reign of Anne, our poets were only known br tha 
Latin versifiers of the * Muse AnglicaMe;' and whcti 
Boilean was told of the public funerd of Dryden. be was 

C leased with the national honours bestowed on genius, bnt 
e declared that he never heard of his name belbre. Tbii 

great legislator of Parnassuj has never alluded to one of 

our own poetii, so insular then was our hierarv dory! 

The most remarkable fact, or perhaps assertion, I havo 
I met with, of the little knowledge which the continent had 

of our writers, i< a French translation of Bishop Hafi^ 
'; * Character* (/ Virtues and Virei«.» It is a ifnnrirrinm, 
, printed at Pari* of 109 pagc<«, 1610, with thb titl^. Cmwe^ 
. Urtn de VertuM tt de Vieee: tiri* de PAn^mt de Jf. Jm^ 
I HaU. In a dedication to the Earl of Salnbnrv^the'tiwS- 
J klor infiinns his lordship that ee l«vre e$i Im ' 
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duetion di VAngloUjamau impriai6« aueun vulgaire. The 
firat irantlatioo from ihe Ea»i»h ever priuteil in any mo- 
dern ItQguaf e ! VViieiher uie tranitlatur is a bold liar, or 
an ifnorant blunderer, remainsi to be ascertained ; at all 
erenta it ia a humiliating demonstration of the small |ir<»- 
greai which our home literature had made abroad in 1610 ! 
I come now to notice a contemporary writer, proTes^ed- 
\j writing the history of our Poetry, of which his know]. 
«dm will open to us as we proceed with our enlightened 
and amateur historian. 

Father duadrio's Delia Storia e ddia ragwnt (Togm 
Poesia,— is a gij^antic work, which could only have been 
firojected and persevered in by somo hypochondriac monk, 
who, to get rid of the enma of life, could discover no plea- 
•aaier way than to bury himself alive in seven monstrous 
doeely-pnnted quirtos, and ernry day be compiling some- 
thing on a subject which he did not understand. Furtu- 
■alely for Father duadrio, without taste to feel, and dis- 
cernment to decide, nothing occurred in this progress of 
literary history and criticism to abridge his volumes and 
bis amusemenu ; and with diligence and erudition unpa- 
ralleled, he has here built up a receptable for his immenie, 
curious, and trifling knowlege on the poetry of every na- 
tion. Cluadrio is among thai class of auinort whom we 
receive with more gratitude than pleasure, fly to sometimes 
to quote, but never linger to reaa; and fix on our shelves, 
but aeldom have in our hands. 

I have been much mortified, in looking orer this volu- 
minous compiler, to discover, although he wrote so late as 
about 1750, how liitle the history of English Poetry was 
known to foreigners. It is assuredly our own fault. We 
have t<M) lung neglected the bibliography and the literary 
history of our own country. Italy, Spain and France, 
have enjoyed eminent bibliographers — we have none to 
rival iHem. Italy may justly glory in her Tiraboschi and 
her Mazzuchelli ; Spain in the Bibliothecas of Nicholas 
Antooio ; and France, so rich in bibliogra|>hical treasures, 
aff«*rds models to every literary nation i«f every species of 
literary history. With us, the partial labour of the hermit 
Anthony fur the Oxford writer*, compiled before philo«(H 
phinal criticism existed in the nation ; ami Warion's His- 
tory of Poetry, which was left unfinished at its most cnii- 
cal porioJ, when that deliiihtfui nniiquary of taste had 
jiist touched the threshold of his Paradise^these are the 
sole great labours to which foreigners might resort, but 
these will not be found of much use to them. The neglect 
of our own literary history has, therefore, occasioned the 
•rrort, sometimes very ridiculous ones, of foreign writers 
respecting our authors. Even the lively Chaudon, in his 
' Diciionnaire Hisionque,' gives the most extraordmary 
accounts of most of the English writers. Without an Eng- 
lish guide to attend such wearv travellers, they have too 
often been deceived by the Mirage$ of our literature. 
They have given blundering accounts of works which do 
ex'ut, and chronicled others which never did exist ; and 
have ofren made up the personal history of our authors, 
by conftNindiug two or three into one. Chaudon, mention- 
log Dryden*s tragedies, observes that AUerbury translat- 
ed two mto Latin verse, entitled Achitophelznd Alualwn !* 
Of all these foreign auihorf none ha* more egregiously 
failed than this good Father Q,uadrio. In this universal 
history of poetry, I was curious to observe what sort of 
fi^re we made ; and whether the fertile genius of our ori- 
final poets had struck the foreign criiic with admiration, 
or with critical censure. But litUe was our English poetry 
known to its universal historian. In the chafiter on those 
who have cultivated * la melica poesia in propria lingua tra 
Tedeschi, Fiamminghi e Inglesi'f we find the following list 
oTEngluh poets. 

* Of John Cowper; whose rhymes and verses arepre- 
■arred in m inuscript in thu college of the most holy Trini- 
tj, in Cambridge. 

* Arthur Kelton flourished in 1548, a skilful English 

Kit ; he composed various poems in English ; also he 
ds the Cambrains and their eenralngr. 
•The works of W.Wvcherlev in Englitih prose and verse.* 
These were the only English poets whom Q,uadrio at 
5rst could muster together ! In W\9 subsequent additions 
he caught the name of Sir Philip Sidney %viih an adven- 

* Even recently il Csvaliere Onofrio Bnni, in his Eloge of 
lAnsI, In naming the three Augusun periods of modem Ihe. 
rature, Axes them, for the Italians, nnner Leo the Tenth ; for 
Ibe French, under Lewis the Fourteenth, or the Great ; and 
Mk the Ennish, under Charlee the Second ! 

«Q]aadrio,VoLII,|k41lt 



turous criticism, * le sue pocsie assai buone.* He ther 
was lucky enough to pick up the title— not the Toluoia 
surely— which is> one of the rarest ; ' Fiort poetici de A. 
Cowley,' which he calls * poesie amoroso :' this must mean 
that early volume of Cowley's, published in his thirteenth 
year, under the title of * Poetical Blo&soms.' Further bo 
laid hold of * John Donne' by the kkirt, and * Thomas 
Creech,' at whom he made a full pause ; iufonning hia 
Italians, that his poems are reputea by his nation as * aa- 
sai buone.' He has also ' Le opere di Guglielroo ^ but to 
this christian name, as it would appear, he had noi rea- 
tured to add the surname. At length in hie progress of 
inquiry, in this fourth volume (for they were pubhshed a* 
dinerent periods) he suddenly discovers a host of English 
poets — in Waller, Duke of Buckingham, Lord Roscom- 
mon, and others, among whom i^ Dr Swifi ; but he ac- 
knowledges their works have not reached him* Shakespeare 
at length appears on the scune ; but Qiiadrio's notions are 
derived from Voltaire, whom, perhaps, he boldly translates. 
Insteuii (if improving our drama, he conducted it a totaU 
rovina neUe $ue fane tnon$truo»e% eke n ckiaman tragedie ; 
cUeuTu eeene vi abUa tumino»e e belle e aleuni tratti ei trovono 
terribiU e graruU, Oiway is said to have composed a tra- 
gic drama on the subject of * Venezia Salvata ;' he adds 
with surprise, 'ma aflatto regolare.' Regularity is the 
essence of genius with such critics as CtuMrio. Drvden 
is also mentioned ; but the only drama specified is * Kin| 
Arthur.' Addison is the first Englishman who produced 
a classical tragedy ; but though duadrio writes much 
about the life of Adiiison, he never alludes to the Spectator. 

We come now to a more curious point. Whether 
Cluadrio had read our comediet may be doobiful; but he 
distinguishes them by very high commendation. Our 
comedy, he says, represents human life, the manners of 
citizens and the people, much better than the French and 
Spanish comedies, in which all the business of life is mix- 
ed up with love affairs. The Spaniards had their gallan- 
try from the Moors, and their manners from chivalry ; lo 
which they added their tumid African taste, differing from 
that of other nations. I shall traosUite what he now adds 
of Engliiih comedy. 

* The Engl'sh more skilfully even than the French, have 
approximated to the true idea of comic subjects, choosing 
for the argument of their invention the customarr and na- 
tural objects of the citizens and the populace. And when 
religion and decorum were more respected in their thea- 
tres, they were more advanced in this species of poetry, 
and merited not a little praise, above their neighbour- 
ing nations. But more than the English and the 
French, (to speak according to pure and bare truth,) 
have the Italians sifnalized themselves.* A sly, insinua- 
ting criticism ! But, as on the whole, for reasons which 
I cannot account fur. Father Cluadrio seems to have rel- 
ished our Eniilish comedy, we must, value his candour. 
He praises our comedy ; ''|>er il hello ed il buono ;' but, as 
he is a methodical Aristotelian, he will not allow us that 
liberty in the theatre, which we are supposed to possess 
in parliament — by delivering whatever we conceive to the 
purpose. His criticism is a specimen of the irrefragable. 
* We must not abandon legitimate rules to give merepUaa- 
ure thereby ; because fileasure is produced by, and flows 
from, ihn beautiful ; and the beautiful is chiefly drawn from 
the good order and unity in which it consists !' 

Quadrio succeeded m discovering the name of one of 
our greatest comic geniuses ; for, alluding lo our diversity 
of action in comedv, he mentions in his fiflh volume, page 
148, — ' n celebre Benjaneon nel'.a sua commedia inlitolato 
Bartolommeo jRncere, e in quellaaltra commedia intitolato 
Ipaum Vcftx.* The reader may decipher the poet's namo 
and his JPiair: but it required the riitical sagacity of Mr 
Douce to discover that by hemm VeHx we are to under- 
stand Shadwell's comedy diEpmm WelU. The Italian 
critic had transcribed what he and his Italian printer 
could not spell ; we have further discovered the source of his 
intelligence in St Evremood, who had classed Shadwell's 
comcoy with Ben Jonson's. To such shifts is the writer 
of an universal history d'ogni ooesta, miserably reduced ! 

Towards the rlose of the ftftn volume we at last find the 
sacred muse of Milton, — but, unluckily, he was a man'di 
pochissima relieione,' and spoke of Christ like an Arian. 
diiadrio quotes Ramvay for Milton's vomitini forth abuse 
on the Roman church. His figures are said to be of\en 
mean, unworthy of the majesty of his subject; but in a 
later place, excepting his religion, our poet, it ii decided 
on, is worthy * di molti laudi.* 
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ThiM Biuch for the informmiioa the curiooi mav obtain 
OB EDjlith poetry, from iu univenal history. Quadrio 
unquestiuoablT writes with more ignorance than prfjudice 
against us : he has noc oni v highly distinguished the comic 
gcmus of our writers, and raised it above that of our neigh- 
bours, but he has also advanced another discovery, which 
ranks us still higher for original invention, and wwch I am 
confident, will Im as new as it is extraordinary to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

Quadrio, who, among other erudite accessories to his 
work, has ezhauslcd the most copious researches on the 
origin of Punch and Harlequin, has also written, with 
eqinl curiosity ami value, the bistotj of Puppet-ehows. 
But whom has he lauded? whom has be placed para- 
mount, above aU other people, for their genius of inven- 
tion in improving this art ? — The Engluh ! and the glory 
which has hitherto been universally conceded to the Italian 
nation themselves, appears to belong lo us ! For loe, it 
appears, while others were dandling a!nd pulling their liule 
representatives of human nature into such awkward and 
imnatoral motions, first invruted pullers, or wires, and 
gave a fine and natural action to the artificial life of these 
gesti<»ilaiing niachineaj 

We seem to know Uttle of ourselves as connected with 
the history of puppet<i«hows ; but in an article in the curi- 
ous Dictionary of Trevoux, I find that John Brioch6, to 
whom had been attribuied the invention of jllarioiMaes, is 
only to be considered as an improver ; in his time (but the 
learned writers supply no date,) an Engtiakman disco- 
vered the secret of rooming them by springs, and without 
airings ; but the Mariouelles of Brioche were preferred for 
the pTeasantrieii which he made them deliver. The erudite 
Quadrio appears to have miire successfully substantiated 
our claims to the pulleys or wires, or springs of the puppets, 
than any of our own antiquaries ; and perhaps the uncooi- 
memoriUed name of this Englishman was that PowelL whose 
Solomon and Sheba were celebrated in the days of Addi- 
son and Steele ; the former of whom has composed a clas- 
sical and sportive Latin poem on this very subject. But 
Quadrio might well rest satisfied, that the nation, which 
couki boast of its /Vnitoortm, surpaned, and must ever 
■urpass the puny efforts of all doU-toving people ! 

< FOLXTICAL XXLIOIOH1SM.* 

In Professor Dugald Stewart's first Dissertation on the 
M nofrc Bs of Pbilosophy, I find this singular and significant 
jerm. It has occasioned me to reflect on those contests for 
foUgion, in which a particular faith has been made the osten- 
sible pretexr, while the secret motive was usually political. 
The historians, who view in these religious wars only re- 
ligion itself, have written large volumes, in which we may 
never discover that they have either been a struggle to 
obtain predominance, or an expedient to secure it. The 
hatreds of ambitious men have disguised their own pur- 
poses, while Chnstianiiy has borne the odium of loosen- 
ing a destroying spirit among mankind ; which, had Chiis- 
tianity never existed, would have equally prevailed in 
human affairs. Of a mortal malady, it is not only necessary 
to know the nature, bat to designate it by a right name 
that we may not err in our mode of treatment. If we call 
that rah'giMi which we shall find for the greater part wpoHH- 
co{,we are likely to be nustaken in the regimen and the cure. 

Fox, in his * Acts and Monuments,' writes the mar- 
tymlogy of the pntnlanta in three mighty folios ; where, 
in the third, * the tender mercies* of the catholics are ' cut 
in wood* for those who mi|^t not otherwise be enabled to 
read or spell them. Sucn pictures are abridgments of 
long narratives, but they leave in the mind a fulness of 
boiTor. Pox inade more than one generation shudder ; 
and his volume, panicularlv this third, chained to a read- 
ing-desk in the nails of the great, aiid in the aisles of 
cmirdies, often detained the loiterer, as it furmshed some 
■ew scene of papistical horrors to paint forth on returning 
to hb fire-side. The proCestants were then the martyrs, 
because, under Mary, the protestants had been thrown 
out of power. 

Dodd has opposed to Fox three curious folios, which he 
calls * the Church History of England,* exhibiting a most 
abundant martyrolc^ of the cathoUcMf inflicted by the 
hands of the protestants ; who in the succeeding reign of 
Elixabeth, alter long trepidations and balancings, were 
confirmed into power. He grieves over the delusion and 
asductkm of the black-letter romance of honest John Fox, 
which, he says, *has obtained a place in protostant 





churches next to the Bible, while John Pox 
teemed Uttle leas than an evangehsu' Oodd'a ^ ^ 
are not leas pathetic; fiirthe situation of IhooBilwlic^ who 
had to aeorcte himself, as well as to aoAry wr ~~ 
adapted for romantic adventures than emaa tho 
cholj but ■oaotonons story of the proti 
the oell, or bound to the stake. Theso 
over, were ttlemntinK all aorta of intrigues; mad tho 
and martjra of Dodo to the parliament of E ng j hnH 
only traiUMTS and conspiratore ! 

Heylin, in his history of the PttntanM and the 
riant, blackens then for poUtical derUs. He is the Soa^ 
Milet uf Usiory, delighting himself with horrors at ^mA 
the pamter himself must liave started. He tella ^J^^ 

* oppositions^ to monarchical and episcopal gov< 
their * innovatiotts* in the church ; and their * embc 
of the kuigdoms. I'he sword rages in their hands ; 
son, sacrilege, plunder; while * more of the bluod of Eng- 
lishmen had poured like water within the space offov 
years, than had been shed in the avil wars of Yoifc and 
Lancaster in four centuries !' 

Neale opposes a more elaborate history ; where thess 

* great and food men,* the puritans and the presbyterians, 
*iu« jplaced amon^ the rtformen^ while their foaw ■ 
blanrbed into angelic purity. Neale and Ins party opined 
that the protestant had not sufficiently protested, and that 
the reformation itself needed to be relormetl. The 
ried the impatient Elizabeth, and her ardent chi 
and disputed with the learned James, and his ooorlly 
bishopn, about such ceremonial trifles, that the 
may blush or smile who has to record them. And 
the fnaiian was thrown out of preferment, and m 
into separation, he turned into a fnabvter. K^^ 
formity was their darling sin, and their sullen triimipb 

Calamy, in four painuil volumes, chronides the bloo^ 
less mariyroloey of the two thousand silenced and ejj|ecied 
ministers. Tncir history is not glorious, and thetr heroes 
are obscure ; but it is a domestic ta^e ! When the second 
Charles was restored, the pr^byUriantj like every other 
faction, were to be amused, if not courted. Some «/ the 
king's diaplains were seiected from among them, and 

r ached once. Their hopes were raised that they sfaotrid, 
^ some agreement, be enabled to share in that fccltai 
astical estaUishment which they had so often opposed ; 
and the bishops met the presbyters in a ooovocatina at iba 
Savoy. A conference was heM between the high dbnrek, 
resuming the seat of power, and the lam ehmrck^ now pn»- 
trate ; that is, between the old dergy who had reoeally 
been mercilessly ejected by the new, who in their tun 
were awaiting ihev fate. 'The conference w 
with arguments by the weaker, and votes by the 
Many curious anecdotes of* this conference have 
down to us. The presbyterians, in their last sti ug g la , 
petitioned for indtdgenee; but oppressors who had hi i iima 
petitioners, only showed that they possessed no longer lbs 
means of resintance. This coi^erenee w^ followed op 
by the Act of Unifomnty. which took place on BarthQl»> 
mew day, August S4, 1692 : an act which ejected Cain- 
my's two thousand roinisiera from the bosom of the eslaW 
lished diurch. Bartholomew day with this party was 
long paralleled, and perhaps is still with the dreadfiri 
French massacre of that fatal saint's day. The ralsmilj 
was rather, however, of a private than of a ptrtiKe natora. 
The two thousand ejected ministers were indeed deprived 
of their livings ; but thi^ was, ?iowever, a happier fate than 
what has often occurred in these contests for the aeeorily 
of political power. This ejection was not like the expm- 
sion of the Moriscoes, the best and most usefid aulMectsoT 
Spain, which was a human sacr'dice of half a nullion of 
men, and the proscription of many Jews from that land of 
Catholicism ; or the massacre of thousands of Hogocnola, 
and the exmilsion of more than a hundred thousand hf 
Louis the Fourteenth from France. The presbyterian 
divines were not driven from their father-land, and ctMS- 
pelled to learn another language than their motfier^ongoa. 
Destitute as divines, they were suffered to reasaiB as dti* 
zens ; and the result was remarkable. ' These divines 
couki not disrobe themselves of their learning and their 
pieiv, while several of them were compelled to heroins 
tradesmen; among these the learned Sansuel Cbandlsr, 
whose literary productions are numerous, ke|ic a ~ 
seller's shop in the Poultry. 

Hard as this event proved in its result, it was 
pleadsd, that* It was hot tike for like.* AndUmtths 
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tory of ' the like* misht not be curtailed in the tellini;, op- 
poeed to Cal Amy's chronicle of the two iht)us&nd ejected 
miiMlen etaiidi viother, in foiin majinitiide, of the tame 
■ort of dtfoaide of the clergy of the church <^ England, 
with a liileby no means less pathetic. 

Thin is Walker's * Attemnt towards recovering id ao- 
ooant of tha Olargy of rhe Church of Cnrland who were 
■eooafcorod, harassed, &c., in the lato Times.* Walker 
is nimself astonished at the size of his Tolume, the wimbtr 
of his sufferers, and thu variety of the sufferings. ' Shall 
tho church,* says he, * not have the liberi? to preaerve 
fbe hbtory of her sufferings, as well as tne wqfaratiun 
to aal forth an account of theirs? Can Dr Calamy 
be aoqaitted for publiihing the history of the BarVtoto' 
■MV siilkrers, if I am condemned for wntini; that of the 
Mjmmitrml lopaluU?* He allows that *ih« number of 
the ejected s mounts to two thousand,' and there were no 
lees than ' seven or eij^ht thousand of the episcopal clergy 
imprisoned, banished, and sent a stanrins,' &c. sc. 

Whether the reformed were martyred by the catholics, 
or the catholics executed by the reformed ; whether the 
puritans expelled those of the established church, or the 
established church ejected the puritans, all seems reduci- 
ble to two classes, conformists and non-conformists, or, in 
the political style, the administration and the opposition. 
When we discover that the heads of all parties are of the 
same hoi temperament, and observe the same evil conduct 
in similar situations ; when we view honest old Latimer 
with his own hands hansini^ a mendicant friar on a tree, 
and the government chanjnns, the friars bindinz Latimer 
to the stake ; when we see the French catholics cutting 
out the tongues of the protostan's, that thev might no loo- 
K^r protest ; the haughty Luther writing subminsive apolo- 
fnes to Leo the Tenth and Henry the Ei^ih for the scur- 
rility with which he had treated them in his writings, and 
finding that his apologies were received with contempt, 
then retracting his retractions ; when we find that haughti- 
oat of the haughty, John Knox, when Elizabeth first a^ 
eendod the throne, crouching and repenting of having 
written his famous excommunication against all female 
oovereignty ; or pulling down the monasteries, from the 
axiom that when the rookery was destroved, the rooks 
woukl never return ; when we find his recent apologist ad- 
Buring, while he apologizes for, some extraordinary proofs 
of Maehiavelian politics— an impenetrable mystery seems 
to hang over the conduct of men who profess to be guided 
by theMoodless code of Jesus— hut try them by a human 
aUndard, and treat them as poUtidana; and the motives 
once discovered, the actions are understood ! 

Two edicts of Chirles the Fifth, in 1555, condemned to 
death the Reformed of the Low Countries, even should 
Chey return to tho catholic faith, with this exception, how- 
ever, n favour of the latter, that they shall not be burnt 
aKve, but that the m«^ shall be beheaded, and the women 
buried alive ! ReUgion could not then be the real motive 
of the Spanish cabinet, for in returning to the ancient 
fiitth that point was obtained ; but the tnith is, that the 
I^Mnirt government considered the reformed as rebeb, 
whom it was not nfe to re-admit to the rights of citizen- 
ship. The undisguised fact appears in the codicil to the 
srill of the emperor, when he solemnly declares that he 
bad written to the inquisition * to born and extirpate the 
horetics,' after trying to moXre Chrittiant of thenty because 
he is oonrinced that they never can become sincere catho- 
lies ; and he acknowledges that he had committed a great 
&ult in permitting Luther to return free on the faith of 
hit safe conduct, as the emperor was not bound to keep 
a promise with a heretic. * It is because that I destroyed 
him not. that heresy has now become strong, which I am 
eonvinced might have benn stifled with him in its birth.'* 
Tho whole conduct of Charies the Fifth in this mighty 
reyotation. was. from its beginrfing, censured by conteoi- 
poraries as purely poCrdW. Francis the First observed, 
that thA emperor, under the colour of religion, was placing 
himself at the head of a league to make his way to a pro- 
dominant monarchy. The pretext of religion' is no now 
thing, writes the Duke of Nevrrs. Charles the Fifth had 
Bever undertaken a war against the protesrant princes, 
but with the design of rendering the imperial crown heredi- 
tary in the house of Austria ; and he has onlv attack*^ 
the electoral princes to ruin them, and to abolinh their 
right of election. Had it been zeal for the catholic reli- 

m, wooM be have delayed from 1519 to 1549 to arm. 

It ho might hayo extinguished the Lntheran heresy, 
* Uoiaoie*! Orttlcal History of the InquisWon. 
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which he could easily have done in 15267 But he con- 
sidered that this novelty would sorve to divido the Ger- 
man princra ; uud he patiently waited till the effect was 
realized.* 

Qood men of both parties, mistaking the nature of theaa 
religious wars, have drHwn horrid inferences! The 
*dragonados of Louis XCV, excited the admiration of 
Bruyere ; and Aiiqueiil, in his * Esprit de la Ligue,' com- 
pare's the revocation of the edict m Nantos to a salutary 
amputation. The massacre of St Bartholomew in its 
own day, and oven recently, has found advocates ; a Greek 
professor ut tho limo asserted that thorn were two datmt 
of proiostants in France, political nnd roligious ; and that 
' the late ebullition of public vcngoanco was solely directed 
against the former.' Dr M*Crie etuving the catholic 
with a catholic's curse, execrates * the stale sophistry of 
this calumniator.' But should we allow that the Greek 
professor who advocated their national crimo was tho 
wretch tho caivinisiic doctor deacribes, yet the nature of 
things cannot be altered by the equal violence of Peter 
Charpentier and Dr M'Crio. 

This subject of * Political Religionism' is indeed as nice 
as it curious ; politica have been so cunningly worked into 
the cause ofrtiijifion, that the parUes themselves will never 
be able to separate thom ; and to this moment, the most 
opposite opinions are formed concerning the same events, 
and the same persons. When public disturbances recent* 
ly broke out at Nismes on the first restoration of the Bour- 
b(ms, the protestants, who there are numerous, declared 
that they were persecuted for religion, and their cry echoed 
by their brethren the dissenters, resounded in this country. 
We have not forgotten the ferment it raised here ; much 
was said, and something was done. Our mint«ter howev- 
er persisted in declaring that it was a mere politieal afiiur. 
It b clear that our government was right on the ecmsr, and 
those zealous complainants wrong, who only observed tho 
effect ; for as soon as the Bourbonists had triumphed over 
the Bonapartists, we heard no more of those sanguinary 
persecutions of the protestants of Nismes, of which a dis- 
senter has juiit published a large history. Il is a curious 
fart, that when two writers at tlte same time were occupied 
in a life of Cardinal Ximenes, Flechier converted the car- 
dinal into a saint, and every incident in his administration 
was made to connect itself with his religious character ; 
Marsollter, a writer very inferior to Flechier, shows the 
cardinal merely as a politician. The elegancies of Fle- 
chier were soon neglected by the public, and the deep in- 
terests of truth soon acquired, and still retain, for the leia 
elegant writer, the attention of the statesman. 

A modern historian has observed, that ' the affairs of 
religion were the grand fomenters and promoters of the 
thirty ytanf leor, which first brought down the powers of 
the North to mix in the politics of the Southern states.' 
The fact is indisputable, but the cause is not so apparent. 
Giistavus Adolphus, the vast military genius of Ins age, 
had designed, and was successfully attempting, to opposo 
the overgrown power of the imperial bouse of Austria, 
which had long aimed at an univerMi monarchy in Europe ; 
a circumstance which Philip IV weakly hinted at to the 
world when he placed this motto under his arms—* Sing 
ipso factum at nikU f an expression applied to Jestis Christ 
by St John. 

TOLERATIOir. 

An enlightened toleration is a blessing of tho last ag»— 
it would seem to have been practiced by the Romans, 
when they did not mistake the primitive Christians for 
iieditious members of bociety ; and was inculcated even 
by Mahomet, in a passage in tho Koran, btit scarcely 
practised by his followers. In modem history, it was con- 
demned, when religion was turned into a political contest, 
nnder tho a«:piring house of Austria— ami in Spaii>— ana 
in France. It required a long time before its nature was 
comprehended — and to this moment it is far from being 
clear, either to the tolerators, or the tolerated. 

It does not appear, that the precepts or the practiea 
of Jesus and the apostles incnlcate the eompaBhi of any 
to be Christians;! vet an expresMon employed in tho 
nuptial parable of the great supper, when the hospitable 

♦ NanrT^ C<«nsideratSons Polhlqoes. p. 115. See a cuiloaa 
note in Hsrtt^'s Life of (histavns Adolphus, H, 129. 

t Bishop Barlow's ' Several mlacellsneons and weighty 
Csses of Conscience rwolved, 10W.» His * Case of a Tols- 
rniion In MaPers of Reltfflon,* addressed to Robert Bojle, p. 
19. This volume was not Intended to have been glvsn to tno 
world, a clicumstaace which dees not naka k iht Issac oriou a. 
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lord c o oi man dad tb« aerrmnt, 6admf tint he bad still room 
to accmnmodate mora fursts, * to fo out in the highways 
and hfidcve, and eempi/l/hm to eoew m, tAol my AoMT Mqr 
btJUlrd^* was alleced as an authority bj ihuse catholics, 
who <»lled ibenMelres * the coorertors/ (or u«iaf reliKioas 
force, «ihich, still alkMfio]; to ihe hospifahle lord, tlMgr 
calkd * a charitable and sahitary rioleoce.' It was this 
circamiCance which produced Bayle** Cororoeataire 
phikMuphiqoe cur oes Paroles de Jesus Christ,* published 
' imder the suppontitioos name of an Engtiakw^tui, as 
prioted at Cantrrbnry in 1686, but really at Asuterdam. 
It is 'wriou^ thai Locke publish«>d his first letter on * To- 
lovatioo' in Latin a' Ghoda. m 1689— the second in 1690 — 
and the third in I69t. Bavle opened the nuod of Lncke, 
and sometime after quotes Locke's Latin letter with hifh 
eommenda'ioo.* Toe caulioa of both writers in |iub- 
lisliinK io fi»rei|n> places, howerer, indicates the prudence 
wIm^ it was deemed necessary to obserre is writing in 
ianxir of Toleration. 

These wera the first pAafosopMee/ attempts ; but the 
•artiest advocates for Toleratioo may be found amonf the 
rebfinos c o ntrofetsialists of a precedine period ; it was 
probablr started aronnf the fu|plive sects who had found 
an asylum in Holland. It was a blesstnc which they had 
fooe mr to find, and the miserable, reduced to human feel- 
mfs, are cnmpasnooaie to one another. With us the 
sect called * the Independents* had, earlr in our rerohitioa 
trader Charles the First, pleaded for the doctrine of re- 
ligious UbertT, and lonf maintained it against the presby- 
terians. Both proved persecutors when they possessed 
power. The first of our respertaMe divines who advo- 
cated this cauM was Jeremv Tavlor, in his * Disrourseon 
the libertT oT Prophesying,* 1647, and Bishop Hall, who 
had plMfded the cause of moderaiion m a discourse about 
the same period. t Locke had no doubt eiamined all 
these writers. The history of opinions is among the 
BKKt curious of histories ; and I su!«peei that Bayle was 
well acquainted with the pamphlets nf our seetarists. who, 
in their flicht to Holhind, eonveved those curiosiries of 
theoloty, which had cost them their happiness and their 
estatns : I think he indicates this hidden source of his 
ideas, bv the extraordinarv ascription of his book to on 
BnrUJtmmn, and fixing the place of its publication at 
Camierlmry! 

Tolerauon has been a vast engine in the hands of mo- 
dem poliliciatts. It was established in the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland, and our mnneroos non-conformists 
took refuge in that asvlum for disturbed consciences ; it at- 
tracted a vahiable community of French refugees; it 
coodocted a colonv of Hebrew fufitives from Portufal : 
ennventides of Brownists, quakers* meetmgs, French 
churches, and Jewish synaffofues. and (had it been re- 
juired) Mahometan mosques, in Amsterdam, were the 
precursors of its mart and its exchanfe; the moment 
thev could prest'rve their consciences sacred to themselves, 
they lived without mutual perseaitioo, and mixed together 
•s vnod Dutchmen. 

The exmmmunieated part of Europe seemed to be the 
most enlifhtened. and it was then considered as a proof 
of the admirable progress of the human mind, that Locke 
and Clarke and Newton corresponded with Leibnitz, and 
•others of the learned in France and Italy. Some were 
astonished that philosophers, who differed in their re- 
UgiumM (^tmMM, shoukl communicate among themselves 
^vith so mudi toleration.^ 

It is not, however, clear, that had any one of these sects 
mt Amsterdam obtained predommance, which was some- 
times attempted, thev would have granted to others the 
toleration they participated in common. The infancy of 
a party is accompanied by a political weakneas, which 
dkables it from weakening others. 

e In the article Ssncterlus. Note F. 

t Recent writers snMtc.c our sectariflfj assert that Dr Owen 
was the flrrt who wrote in favour of to^erstion. in lf-18 1 Ano- 
ther cislnis the honour fnr John Goodwin, the chaplain of 
Oliver Cromwell, who poblijlied one of his obrtiire pnleml- 
cal traru i-« ISM. amon^ a number of other pertone, who at 
that crWs dW not venture to prpflx their name* to pleas In fa- 
vnor of Toleration. S(» delicate and so nbacure dM this mbject 
then appear! In 1G51, thev tran«latrd the liberal treatise of 
Ointius de Imperio summariim poceMatum cirra sacra ; under 
the tale «»f ' The anthorhy of the hirhest powers aboot sacred 
tMurs,* London. 8vo. IWI- To the honour of Groilos, the 
firat of nhilosophral reformers, be k recorded, that he dis- 

plssssd both panics ! _ ^ 

^ J. P. Babaui, aor U Bevotafion FnmsaiB, p. ST 



The cathoBc in tUi oountrypleads for toleration ; in la 
own, he refuses to graU it. Here, the preritytcrina, wto 
had cumplained of persecution, once fixed in the seat rf 
power, abrogated every kind of independenc e •mm^ 
others. When the flames consumed Servetns nl Geneva, 
the controversy becan, whether the civil Boafiairmte aniht 
punish heretics, which Beza, the aaaoeate of Cafna, 
ocaintained : he trion^ibed in the smaO |HCwlfsT'maii 
city of Greneva ; but the book he wrote was fistni te the 
prolestants a fow leagtios distant, among a nsnforiiT sf 
catholics. Whenever the prolestants complained </tts 
perse^tionsthey su.Tered, the catholics for authority a^ 
sanction, never fitiled to appeal to the volume ofiJbcv < 



M. Necker de Saossure has recently obeervad ea * what 
trivial circumstances the change or the preservation of the 
established religi«»n in different districts of Europe kaa d^ 
peialed !' When the Reformation penetrated into Sw itiai w 
land, the government of the principality of Nenfirhattl, 
wishinff to allow liberty of conscience to all thehr enhjec's. 
invited eadi parish to vote * for or arainst the ndoptian sf 
the new worshin ; and in all the parishes, except twoi, As 
majority of suffVaces declared in favour of the prolestaat 
roromimion.* The inhabitants of the small villafe of 
Creissier had also assembled ; and formiuf an even num- 
ber, there happened to be an equality of voce* for aad 
acainst the change of religion. A shepherd kcmg 
absent, teodine the flocks on the hills, they 
him to appear and decide this important question 
havinff no likinr to innovation, he gave his voiee in fiii 
of the existinf form of worship ; and this parish 
catholic, and b so at this day, in the heart of the proK 
cantons. 

I proceed to some facts, which I have arranged for the 
hisrnry of Toleration. In the memoirs of James ths 
Second, when that monarch published * The Dedaratiaa 
for Liberty of Conscience,* ihe cathoKc reasons and Ifte- 
ralises like a modem philosopher : he accnses ■ the jeal- 
onsT of our rlerfy, who had degraded themselves into m^ 
trifiiers ; and like mechanics in a trade, who are afraid sf 
nothinff so much as interl o pers thev had therefore m^ 
duced indifferent persons to tmagiiM that their earnest con- 
test was not about their faith, but about their tenuvval 
possessions. It was inconffrtious that a dhorch, iHiieh 
does not pretend to be infallible, should constrain persnaa, 
trader heavy nenalties and punishments, to bdiere as sks 
does : they delighted, be anqrted, to hold an iron red 
over dissenter's and catholics : so sweet waa ikmnaioa, 
that the very thoufht of others participatinf in their lree> 
dnm nwde them deny the very doctrine they preached.* 
The chief arfument the catholic urfed on this 
was the reasonableness of repealing laws 
men liable to the greatest punishments for that it was net 
in their power to remedy, for that no man could force kam- 
sdf to believe what he reallv did not believe.* 

Shich was the rational langnare of the moat hiceced sf 
aealots ! — The fox ran bleat like the lamb. At the vny 
moment James the Second was utterinr this mild cxpnrtn. 
lation. in his own heart he had snathematixed the natina; 
for I have seen some of the brat's private papera, whack 
still exist ; they coimst of communications chieflv by the 
nMst bifoled priests, with the wildest profects, and amst 
infatuated prophecies and dreams of restorint the tnw 
catholic faith in England ! Had the Jeniit-Jed 
retaiiked the English throne, the language Ae now 
cd to the nation would have been no lonter used ; and in 
that case it would have served his protestant aobjects. He 
asked for toleration, to become intolerant! He devoted him* 
sel(| not to the hundredth part of .the Englirii nation; aad 
yet he was surprised thai he was left one mommt wirhnat 
an armv ! When the catholic monarch issued thb decla- 
ration for * liberty of conscience,* the Jekyll of bis da? oh* 
served, that * It was but scafl^oldinf : ther intend to oniid 
another honse; and when that house (Popery) la bnikt 
thev will take down the scaffold.*! 

When the Presbytery was our lord, they who had en* 
dored the tortures of fiersecution, and raised such shavp 
outcries for freedom, of all men. were the most infoteraal: 
hardly had they tasted of the Circiean cup of dimiinisa, 
ere they were transformed into the roo«t hideena or iht 
most ffrotesqoe monsters of political power. To their 
eyes toleration was an hvdra, and the dethroned hiih epa 
' * Life of James the Seetmd, front his own pspert, H. 1 14. 

t This wss a Baroa Wallon. From DrB. 
nuscript Diary. 
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had ncTer to Tehamentlv dedaimed avaintl what, m ludi- 
rrous rage, one of the mgh-flyini( preflbyieriana called * a 
curted intolerable toleraiion!' Thej adVocated the righta 
of pertecutioo, and * Shallow Edwardi,* as Milton calli 
the author of *The Graogrena/ published a treatise 
mgmn$t taUnihn, They who bad so long eonplaioed of 
* the liceosersi* now sent all the books thej condemned to 
penal fires. Pr^rnne now vindicated the very doctrines 
tinder which he himself had so severely suffered ; assum- 
ing the highest pocsible power of civil government, even 
to the infliction of death, on its opponents. Prynne lost 
all feeling for the ears of others! 

The idea of toleration was not intelligible for too long a 
p«nod in the annals of Europe : no parties probably could 
conceive the idea of toleration in the struggle for pre- 
dominance. Treaties are not proffered when conquest 
M the concealed object. Men were immolated ! a mas- 
sacre was a sacrificie ! medals were struck to commemo- 
rate these holy persecutions !* The destroying angel, 
holding in one hand a cross, and in other a sword, with 
these words — ygonottorutn Straget, 157f .— ' The mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots ' — proves that toleration will not 
agree with that date. Castelneau, a statesman and a hu- 
mane man, was at a loss how to deciHe on a point of the 
utmost importance to France. In ISSt they first began to 
bum the Lutherans or Calvinists, and to cut out the 
tongues of all nrotestants, * that they might no longer pro 
test.' According to Father Paul, fifty thousand persons 
had perished in the Netherlands, by different tortures, for 
religicm. But a change in the religion of the state, Cas« 
telneau considered, would occasion one in the government: 
he wondered how it happened, that the more they punish- 
•d with death, it only increased the number of the vic- 
tims : martyrs produced proselytes. As a statesman, he 
looked round the great field of human actions in the his- 
tory of the past ; there he diitcovered that the Romans 
were more enlightened in their actions than ourselves ; 
that Trajan commanded Pliny the younger not to molest 
the Christians for their religinn ; but should their conduct 
endanger the state, to put down illegal ai$emblies; that 
Julian the Apostate expressly forbid the exteuHon of the 
Christians, who then imagined that they were securing 
their salvation by martyrdom ; but he ordered all their 
coods to 
Julian 
cutions 

history.'! Such were the sentiments of Castelneau, m 
1560. Amidst perplexities of state necessity, and of our 
common humanity, the notion of toleration had no*, entered 
into the views of the statesman. It was also at this lime 
that Oe Saincles, a great controversial writer, declared, 
that had the fires lighted for the destruction of Calvinism 
not been extinguished, the sect had not spread ! About 
half a centunr subsequent to this period Thuanns was 
perhaps the first great mind who appears to have insinu- 
ated to the French monarch and his nation, that thoy 
might live at peace with heretics ; by which avowal he 
called down on himself the haughty iiidignation of Rome, 
•ad a declaration, that the man who spoke in favour of 
heretics mu^t necessari.y be one of the first class. Hear 
the afllicted historian : * Have men no compassion, after 
forty years passed full of continual miseries? Have they no 
lear, afirr the loss of the Netherlands, occasioned by 
that frantic obstinacy which marked the times ? I erieve 
that such sentiments should have occasioned my book to 
have iMen examined with a rigour that amounts to calum- 
ny.* Such was the language of Thuanus, in a letter 
written in 1606 4, which indicates an approximation to 
ieUratUm, but which term was not probably yet found in 
any dictionary. We may consider, as so many attempts 
at toleration, 'the great national synod of Dort, who.^e his- 
tory is amply written by Brandt; and the mitigatine pro- 
twtan tism of Laud, to approximate to the ceremonies of 

• It IS curious to observe that the catholics were afterwards 
asihamed of these Indiscretions : they were unwHIin^ tn own 
that there were any medals which commemorate massacres. 
Tboanus, in his 5Sd book, has minutely dencribed them. The 
medal*, however, have become excessively scarce ; but co- 
pies inferior to the originals have been sold. They had alsu 
p too re s on similar subjects, accompanied by insulting in9crip> 
dons, which Utter they have effaced, sometimes very Imper- 
Actty Ace HoTlh's Memoirii, p. 312—14. This enthusiast 
advertised in the papers to request travellers to procure them. 
f Meaolree de Michel de Castelneau, Li v. I, c. -i 
\ Ufa of Thuannsi bj Rev. J. Collinson, p. 115 




the Roman church ; but the synod, aRer holding about two 
hundred sessions, closed, dividing men into universalista 
and semi-universal'ists, supralapsarians and sublapsarians f 
The reformed themselves produced the remoaslraiils ; and 
Laud's ceremonies endeo in placing the altar eastward, 
and in raising the scaffold for the monarchy anH the hier> 
archy. Error is circuitous when it will do what it has not 
yet learnt. They were pressing for conformi^ to do that 
which a century afterwards they found could only be done 
by toleratum. 

The oenret hiatmry qf taUratkm among .certain parties 
has been disclosed to us by a curious document, from that 
religious Machiavel, the fierce ascetic republican John 
luiox, a calvinistical Pope. * While the posterity of Abra- 
ham,' says that mighty and artful reformer, * mertfno m 
niMiber, and while they sojourned in differoni ceumirietf 
they were merely required to avoid all participation in the 
idolatrous rites of the heathen ; but aa toon aa tktjfvro^ 
pered into a kingdom^ and had obtained jtonoemon of Co' 
noon, they were strictly charg«Kl to suppress idolatry, and 
to destroy all the monuments and incenUves. The same 
duty was noir incumbent on the professors of (he true re- 
lisfion in Scot lend : formerly, when not more than Un per- 
sons tn a county were enlightened, it would have been 
fooliahneta to have demanded of the nobility the suppres- 
sion of idolatry. But now, when knqwiedge had bcwn in- 
creased,' he* Such are the men who cry out for U4»- 
ration during their state of political weakness, but who 
cancel the bond by which they hold their tenure whenever 
they * obtain poaseasion of Canaan.' The only commen- 
tary on this piece of the secret history of toleration is tha 
acute remark uf Swift : * We are fully convinced that wo 
shall always tolerate them, but not that they will tolerate us.' 

The truth is, that toleration was allowed by none of the 
parties ! and I will now show the dilemmas into whid» 
each party thnist itself. 

Wnen the kings of England would forcibly have esta- 
blished episcopacy in Scotland, the presbyters passed an 
act againnt the toleration of diMaenterafrompre^terian do^ 
trinea and diacipline ! an^ thus, as Guthrie observes, they 
were committing the same violence on the conscience of 
their brethren, which they opposed in the king. The presW- 
rians contrived their famous covenant to dispossess the 
royalists of their livings ; and the independents, vrho assum- 
ed the principle of toleration in their very name, shortly aP 
ter enforced what thev railed the engagement, to eject tha 
prerbyterians! In England, where the diaeenters were 
ejected, their great advocate Calannr complains that the 
dissenters were only making use of the same arguments 
which the most eminent reformers had done in their noble 
defence of the reformation afainst the papists , while the 
arguments of the established church against the dissenters 
were the same which were urged by the papists against 
the protestant reformation!! When the presbyterians 

• Dr M'Crie's Life of John Knox, ii, 122. 

1 1 quote from an unpublish^ d letter, written so late as In 
1749, addreMed tn the author of * The Free and Candid Dis- 
quisition,^ by the Reverend Thomas Allen, Rertor of ReUering, 
Northsmptonshire. However extravagant his doctrine sp. 
pears to us, I suspect that it exhibits the concealed sentiments 
of even some protestant churchmen ! This rector of Kecter- 
ins attributes the cnmwth of schifmstothe negligence of the 
clergy, and seems to hare persecuted both the arrhbishops, 
' to his detriment,* as he tells us, with singulsr plsns of rs- 
form liorrowed fVt>m monastk: ini»titutk>n«. He wished to re- 
vive the practice inculcated by a canon of the cxioncll of Lao- 
dicea, of^ having prayers ad horam nonsm et ad vesperam — 
prayers twice a day in the churches. But his grand project 
take in his own woris : 

* I let the archbishop know that I had composed an irenlcon, 
wherein I prove the neressHy of an eccleslasikvl power over 
consciences in rostters of religion, whkh utterly silences their 
arguments who plead so hsnl for toleration. I took my 
scheme rrrm ' a Discourse or Eccleslssticsl Polity,* wherein 
the authority of the civil maelMnite over the consciences of 
subjects In manners of external relislon is asnerted ; the mis 
chiefs and inconveniences of toleration are represented, and 
all pretences pleailed In behalf of liberty of ronerience ars 
fully answered. If this book were reprinted snd consMered, 
the khig would know his power and the people their duty.* 

The rector of Kettering aeems not tn have known that tha 
author of this ' Discourse on Ecclesisstical Polhy.* was tha 
notorious Parker, immnrtalixed by the ssdre of MarvvlU 
This political apostate, from a republican and presbjrterian, 
became a furious advocate for arbitrary goveniment in church 
and sute ! He easily won the favour of James the Second, 
who made him Bishop of Oxford ! His principles were so 
vk)lent, that Father Petre, the coufcaaor of James the Second ! 
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Umaairbaew rarcarliioihaltheuiHeaTlhunt'irnliaiiaa , [hat E lie ibai h bt Irutjr la bound loaanit haraon agaiul 
fbr mamtfa not being more advanced, nae rraTly Uifib bra rcbeliinui aubiecle; and Iher eipaci, at leaai, thai 

'-' — >— >■■- -■ ii-;.uj .1... ^,...... ...., „,j, j^i^ iinpiheae amamenti in all hei 

BEapLaiiJy punuh Iha affandara. 1 raauDt 

Iha nid Wakingh 
newhat aaloniihad, i 



jirdnerarlabacoRiplatint, (aahaptKnediolhat | 'Ai>l on haaiint thii, Iha nid Wakinghara ehang«l 

ot my brother the Dulia of Anjou :) and the oihrr point mlnur, and appeared loniewhat aalonHhad, aa my laJy 
■ Ike interrian btl-een mi bnKher Ihe Duko of m) mother noil pmeiiad by hii face; and « Ihia.ha 



bolhth 



le rorca which 11 



■M laW had happtnci lately in lUi ]dttdBm ; and during would 

kaaa wall limed to have ipakea nilh Ihem lunnming I 
*(~>d laarriata ; and ^at himiell' and ihuta et hia naii 
IhiI bean in (real Tear m this kingdom, ihinbio^ that < 
iMaadnl to eiiirpaie all Ihoaa oT the aaid raligioa. On ih 
lady and maiher auwemd him iiHluil]>,and in ofd< 



oof vanl thaio paap>o rhim aaai 
-'-' 1haIinEn(land,» 



ehhuoi: bi 



ut the t 



a InwloiE 






Su. - 

sanr lika nor Talue a prines who had nol hia r»1i(inn ■< ju 

iMarti and whoanr would deairs lo harsihi* aiherwiae, „„ 

maid be depriTini bin of what wa holdteareii in thia ., 

mtM : That he might recolleut that my brother bad al- da 
waya inoited nn 111" rreedi - ■ ■ ■ -'-- 



.. wai inpoaeible toimardkt Ihaan.' 
<■ Cbariae Ihe Ninib enBloaea tha copy of a laitar br had 
»> raeaiveil from Lnodoa, in part agrsainj; with an aecouat 
■■ tha arabMaadiH had aent 10 Ihe kini. nt an Engliih eipa* 
i"i diiioa noariT rrady tn aail for La Rochellt, to aani hia 
'i rehFllioui >uhje4:i*. Ha le rtitl fiinher alarmed, ihai Elf 
'" isbelh romania ihe werlritnui, and aaaiala underhand tha 

diacmtenied. He tir(e> Ihe imbuaador 10 haitrn 10 Iha 



panad baiweao har aa- 
Engliih aflaira which Charlea 



la diScully oT iu public eierciic, which he al*an hv deade and not by warda ; to ac' nprnlyonapoinl which 

iatialad on, which had braken off thii negmlation : the ,;]niile •/ to diuimulatioa. The b«l pnoT oT her Triesd- 

Dnka d'Alensoa win be uliifiad when thii piHtil ii aireed .hip will be ihe mairiage ; and tha ambanaador, aflar 

win Bol occaaion huo the pain and ihe thame of panio^ ,hi„k» ate deairoua of Ihia project. . ' . . - 

Mar Iha aeaa withoui happily terminal ini ihi> affair. In acquaint the oobob with what baa 

nfard 10 wU hat Becvrtd tint latUr da}i$. that he mual lawufc™ u,J myealf." 

hare asan haw it happened by ihe fiuli of the chieli of g^^i, ^ tha Gm Ian 

lbo« who roinainad hero ; for when Ihe lale admiral wai tha Niolh deapatehei. .- . - 

treaefaaroualy wounded al N«re Dame, he knew ihe af- .ilanco iif .Li monlh.. diirinr which time La Motn F«a- 

fliefion it ibraw oe unio, IfearTul thai it might have occa- Um waa i»i admilled into ihe pmence oT Eliiabeih. The 

aianed fraal troublaa m iIm bin(dam,| and the diligence apolngT (m ihe maiiacre 1^ Si Bartholomew cmnra rnai 

■• OMd 10 TariTy jodidally wheaea it proceeded ; «nd Iba ,h, ^^^^ himeeli; and conlaini le.efal remarkable eipnw- 

TarUitalina WBanearlyfiniahed,iThen1heywereaobrgFirul «ona, which are at l*an diTeaied of Ihal nvle of bigolij 

•a to nla« a conapiracy, lo aitempl the h*ti of myatif, ,„j emitation wo might haee eipecied: on Ihe ennlrair, 

Olf lady and mnlher, and my hrollieni, and endanger Ihe ihii nnguinary and inconiidrrale young nHnareh.aa bail 

whole iiaie ; which waa ibe cauae, Ihal 10 a»oid ihie, I rtprgMnted, wiiiea in a auhdued and anrowing icne, l»- 

wat conpelled, 10 inr lerr great regrcl, to permit wbal toenling biahani neceialty, rrgrelting ha wwld noc ha™ 

bed happened in thia city; butashp hid wiinnird, Igaira recDurae 10 ihalawhandappeannginnihenforhiarniina 

erdara to alop, la aoon u poaiible. Ihii fury "f Ihe p4^le, ,„ ,^„,, ,h„ fury of the people, which he himarlf had let 

■•d place ertrf 00a in repoaf . On thia, Ihe Sieur Wal- i^^, Caiharino Je Mi-dide, who had goterned him 

of iIh aaid religion had been interdicted in ihi^ kingdom. j„„, „i(hi unqueitionahly haTB penuaded him Ihat ■ 

Tn wKw4i bIw ftlao anewered. Ihat thit had not been dona Gonvplracv waa on the point of raploaion. Charlea the 

M ; namf ly. Ibal Ihe (hry B( f,,^ jjij ,„„,, ,„J fail ehaiaaor ia unfaTouraU* 

•oonrr be aniyed, who elea ^„,^ h* 1h» hiiioriana. In Ihe wiluininnui eorreapood- 

of tha paii rahmiUni.and would again „„ ^j^h I ha*e riasinod, could we judge by eiaie let- 

"' '' ''religion, had ,„,^ ihe charaMerofbimwha aiibaeribn Iben.wennat 

nh are notkad Torm a rery diffrrcni noitont the* are lo pm<ii and as 

brCamden, w"hoitaetTeithallhBilii»fnhfcame«arWhy „„«, that one might c-nreive Ihry wen diclaled by 

ncalriniaB many, and tn put in »nJ to Ihl- irouhle .h. ion- |h, _,ng monarch himaelf; 

aantad tSallha young duke jKnild come o«t.«m.mk>iially, ' "■ ..„.„,„. 
Uai be itarid Botba o&odad If bar luilor ihouiU raliim home 



hoi fer ( food aad holy purpa 
Ih* eithdie pec^jlo night the 

kd bean reminded of tha pail 

Wtb b**n let knee againat iboae of ihi 
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CURIOSITIES OP 



of fiMare eveafs, Cicero baa prrserwd a complete account fmin a more intimate kaowiedfe of the kinc's dwraefer. or 
of die fltalc><ootnvaiices whwb were pfaciised by the Ro- from fomeiMitate circumstances which may am bave beta 
It. to insui amnnf ih« people those hopes recorded for our informatioa, of which I hiaTe aa afcs u as 

aia hf which they rcfulaied paUtc opinina. The suspicion, nmains to be ascertained. The aaads nf msa 

pagn cvaaa, aow becoow obsolete and nlliculous, has | of great politica! sacacitj were unauestiftaablv at iku a»> 
aeeawMHd this Ireaiiso to be rarely consulted ; it remains, , romt full of obscure indiMraiions of the appraachiaf chaaft ; 
Wivaver, «■ a diaptcr in ihe history of man ! Erasmus, when at Canterbory before the tomb of Becktc 

To thtaa two books of Cicero ou * Divio iiion* perhaps ' obserring it loaded with a vast proAisioa of jewels, 
a third mi^ be added, on political and moral prcdictioa. that thoso had been distributed amoof the poor, aad 
The priaciplei wiiich awy even raise it mto a science are '. the »hnne had been only adorned with boughs and f 
■eUPendeot ; they are drawn from the heart of man. and * For,' said he. * tliose who bare heaped up ail 'his 
tiwy depend on the nature and coaneiioo of humao treasure will one day be plundered, and &11 a 

* We presume we shall demonstrate the positive ■ thove who are in .power :' — a predictioo litfraOj fUtilcd 
of socfa a factitiy ; a faculty which Lord Bacon ' about twenty vears afer it was made. The'aakBewa 
of * making thiags future and remote as pre- ■ author of the' Visions rf Piers I^oughmaa, who wrntc ia 




the rtrign of Edward the Third, surprised the world bv a 
famous prediction of At fail of the rtBgimu / 



.* The aruspex. the augur, and the astrologer, have 
vanbhed with their own superstitions : but the moral^nd 

the pohlical predictor, proceeding on principles authorized I hand of o kmr. The event was realized two 
be nature and experience, has become more skilful in his ' years afterwards, by our Hennr the Eishih. The prntess- 
ufainiliui oo the phmomena of human history: and it | ant whient hare not smipled* to declare, thai in this ia- 
has oiisB happeaed that a tolerable phiiooopher has not | stance he wa« Jirino manine afUtms. But moral aad pafr> 
aHule aa indifferent prophet. j tical predictioo is not inspiration ; ihe ooe may be wriiai*i t 

No great political or lO'iral revolution has occurred which j out by man; the othrr de»cend8 from God. The same 
has not been accompanied by its frogmottie ; and men uf | principle which led Erasmus to predict that thoae who w 
a philosophic cast of auml, in their retiremtrnt, frerd from ; * in power* would destroy the rich shrines, 
the delusions of parties and of sects, at once inteUigent m • other dass of men in tociwy could mate with 



the ^mieqmid a^wd i^ssiuus. whi e they are wiihdra« n innn 
their oooAicting mieresis, hare rareiy been coofoundrd by 
the astooi<thinent which overwhelms those who, alnorbed 
in active bfe, are the mere creatures of sen«a(itxi. sgitatcd 
by the shadows of truth, the unsubstantial apiicrarancts of 
Ikags- latcQoctual nations are advancing u an eternal 
cirde of eveati and passions which succeed each other. 
aad the last is necessarily ctmnected with its anrervdent ; 
the suhtary force of some fortuitous incident oniy can in- 
terrupi this coocaiaaated nr<^srrs" of human atfa'irs. 

Thai every great event has been accompanied by a pre- 
safe or progaostic, has been obrwrrved by L'vd'Bari^n. 
■ The shepherds nf the people should understand th* prof' 
mot^irs of ttate-tempfSiM : hol'ow blasts if wind seeminsly 
at a distance, and secret swei'ings lA the sea. often pre- 
cede a storm.* Such were the prosmosiics discerned by 
the politic Bishop Williams in Charles the F:rsi*s time, 
who dearly foresaw and predated the final success of the 
Poritaaic party ia our coualry ; attentive to his own se> 
coriry, he abandoned the goverameat and sided with the 
risinc opposiiiQO, at a moment whca such a change m 
public affairs was by no means appareat.^ 

In this spirit of foresichi our coatemplatiec antiquary 



io anffiry a 
body as the monks, conducted the author of Piers PlopfS- 
man »n the «ame conr'usinn ; and since power oarfr ct-dJ 
arromp'i<h that freit norp've. he fixed oa the hiflMVl as 
the m"*t libfiy : aihl thus the wise predictioB waa,~so loag 
af'er. h'enl'y'srcon'fiiished ! 

Sir Waller Rawlrirh foresaw the fomre co o se qpeacra 
of the separatijtrsi and the jcectaries in the national chnrcb, 
and 'he very !*cene his imagination raised in 1590 Has beca 
eihThited. to the letter of hi* desmprioe, two centories i^ 
ter the ored'CTK-n ! His memorable words are, ■ Tisk wff 
even hrinr it (o oa««. if it w<»re not resisted, that God wcoV 
be turned out ifchttrcKe* into 6oms, and fr**m the are an* 
into rheJSfldi aiwl mom/otfu, and under hedf r m aH order 
ofdisc:pIin*> and c^urch-govemmeot left to anracase/'***- 
nion and men's fancies, and ai smsv himHt mf nH^wm 
spnnv up av there are parish-churches within Eng^aiN?.* 
We are struck by the profound genius c£ Tachos. wbs 
clearly foresaw th? calamities which so loag ra^aced Es- 
rope on the fiill of the Roman empire, in a work 
five hundred rears before the event! In that stxbli 
lieipation of the future, he f-bserred, * When the R< 
shall be hunte^ out fn->m those cnimtries which they have 
conouered, what wi-I thea happen ? The reroltrd p^ep''* 



Dugdale most have, antii ipated the scene which was ap- ; freed from their master<4tppressor, wiD not be able lo si6» 

proaduag in IMl. in the destruciirm of our andent monu- sist without destmyinf iheir neighbours, aad tha Moat crari 

meats ia cathedral churches. He hurried oo hu iirnerant wa*^ will exist amcrfir all the^ naiioos.' 

labours rf taking dranrhu and tran^cribins inscriptions. We are told that So-'on at Athens, conteandatiaff ea lbs 

as be says, * to preserre them for fntme and better times.' t*nrt and citadel of MnrvcKia. suddenly exr!a*Bied. * How 

PosteritT owes to the prescient spirit of Oufdale the an- blind is n-an to fuiiiriry ! Cou'd the A'hemaas fat a ts 

eieat Moouaienta of En(dand. which bear the marks of ^ what misrhief thb will do their city, ihev would evea est 

the haste, as well as the zeal, which have perpetuated it with their own tteth. to ret rid of \t !' — a prrdietira 

tbsm. . veritied more than two hundred rears afterwards ! TbaJca 

Coatjaeatal vrriters formerly employed a fortunate ex- ■ desired to be buried ia an obscure quarter of MPesia. oh* 
when they wished to have an Hutaria Rffomta- 
Rtfw mafimim : this history of the Reformat ioo 
lid have commenced at least a century before the Re- 

itwlf* A leUer from Cardinal' Juhan lo Pope 

EtHceaias IV. written a centurv before Linher appeared, | they dared to threaten his duminioiis while he 
dearly predids the Reformation and its 



consequences 
He observed that the minds of men were ripe for somo- 
thiar traffical ; he felt the axe striking at the root, and the 
tree beginnins to bend, and thai his partr. instead of prop- 
ping it, were hastening its fall.t In Enfland, Sir Tho- 
mas More was not less prescient in his views ; for when 
bis soa Roper was oh«errine to him, that the Catholic re- 
figioo, under * the Defender of the Faith,* was in a most 
flourwhing s*ate. the answer of More was an evidence 
of poliiieal foresifht. — < Truth it is, son Roper! and 
fee I pray G*^ 'hat we may not live to see the day that 

we would ffladly be at leafue and composition with here- ; only predicred what happened in his own 
tics, to let them have their churches quietly to themselves, what ncctirred long a^^er, accordmf lo the te s t i w ow s ii 
so that they wooM be contented to let us have ours qinetlv Cornelius Nrpos. The philosopher indeed, affects as 
Ives.' Whether our great chancel or predicted i serret reve'sM-^n. nor visionary serofN<.sif ht : he hoaesfly 

t^Hs IIS that this art had been aroiwed merehr bv 



'^rvinf that ihat very sr>ot would in time be ibe 
Charlemagne, in his old ace, ohservinf from the 
of a castV a Nonran desren* oa hi^ coast, tears started i 
the eves of the aced mnnarch. He predicted. rKal 

s vet Bs- 
inc. what would they do when he should be no iD««re! A 
niejsncholy predic'ion, says De Foix.of their syb Mqp n a t 
incursions', and < f the protracted calamities of the Preach 
nation durm; a whole centurv ! 

There seems to be something in m*nds, wbVli tab* ia 
extensive views of human nature, which serves rhem as 
* kind of divina'i«*n, and the consciousness of this &enlry 
has been asserted by some. Cicero apiteaWto Attirw bow 
ke had always jinlged of the affairs of the RepuHKc as a 
ffood diviner : ami that its overthrow had happened, as bs 
had foreseen, f* nrteen years before.* Cieero had not 

bat also 



• See Roahwonh, vol. i. p. 420. His la.isuage sras deci- 
sive. 

f ThH l-mer W in the w.'»'"lr« "f .?!'-eas Svlrios : a ctT|:ioii« 
sxtraa is riven hr Brvenet. f^ his ' Vanaiionp.* See also M09. 
Cent. XIII, part ii. chapt n«xe 2, m. 



been 
ar.d 'he adnr>ini«'nitirn of public affairs, while 
his friend cf several remarkable iastancea 

• Fp. ad An. Lib. 10, Ep. 4. 




LITERATURE. 



^ bjr iha vifon ; but I bh oihar ■igni.' Ckeru 
tJirD eiproHe* hiimelf vilh Ihn fuanloii ukmunty of i pbi- 
]o«apfa«- «hii cvuld DO! ufKDlj ridicule riie prevailing hh 

hia < Hfiu/ tthiiii, in ibn giHi prndiii| choi uf tba linl 
euaflieu of Pimfey ind of Ccmr, he tbowi ihe nieaiu 
ba uaad fur hii purnw. • On ona iide I coniidar ihe hu- 
■Hor wkl iBDiiu a Ciatir, and « the olhrr Lha condilion 
and iha ■inoer of ciiril wari.'* In ■ word, Uia poliiiol 
drnwr Ibtauild aTeita bj their depcnlence on grnenl 
eaiWM, *hila tba muni diTiner, bjr liir aiperiuics uT the 
Hnaaal chwictH, uuidpued ihE a 
tXhtra, too, hire uaarlad Iho poti 



II fuuhy. 






D6«d i:har«cLer. 
jralaUetl 



tnad Iha ranilti of thi 
It a lime «) 

a (ppueot 



iBawMlfmptnicular, which 1 baJ not rorMecu.'t Thi* 
beahj Manii u> ba daKrib«d bf a rtmariiable cn^u> 
itaa aoiplojicd by Thiir^idd*. in hii ehartcier uT The. 

1aii«B. 'Bf (■pecieioCunuiiiiHeuliirly hli own. Cor 



jar MibaratMHi ; ti Iha Mme li 



and tmm anharr, meini 



tariiiin lubtarfuiH pnciuHl br the preUnded dr 

lia daj , he ra* rili the iteni prinriplt tn obich nne oT 

,_._..._ ^j,|i,,„_ "h, rrmaklj declarrd Ihal 



tk* fium kaiBt aloan 



ftln, wkioH, hmanr, lia conrraW fmm iha in-i1iiltHle.$ 
Siidi iatbalnMpriai^iple by which a phlhuophici] hii- - ^- - 

Himia aAira mkc ihrmtelfti ; Ihey fiow oiil nT on* 

nnatlj Iwppan a* ihcir haw hipprntd. Tha neci 
dcpaadeDca aC aBoMi m cauin, and tlia aimilirilr oi nv- 

, parmiLio pualleli with iha nul. The philnuphic nie 
or hall wni irulr deduced Ihe impnnant prinriple, iSal 
■ Ihe ttilng that htlh b«n> ia Ihat which ahail be.' The 
nial Tacla of hidnry, deadened by Iha touch oT chronnlo- 

eompithenJ iha pHnciplei which nreaiMriiy larminalo in 



H alarnal aprinp ; »d whelbar b* 
a, he ciDiiuI eicipa out oC iIm 

icijrar ihu tiia lime and Iha plaet 

a i llial. he layi, all may aea bow 
jt aliarad by ihe change* and dn 



inilar eveoilul poriod in our own hulory, Iha ncileclaii 
Jumei which pieurvsd ihe jiublic aad prirala hiemr* 
our Charle. the Firftand CromweU ware BollMicd 
ith eager eurioeiiy. Ofirn the icene eiiitiof baliirc at, 

(H r«|o(iaB |>agaa. Bin aa Iha annala orhuinan naiura 



ind Kumi:, Hid uvcnln of ihoae tunea bad been only rapoH 
liiceJ. AinoD^ Ehoin ihr •am't pniiciplai had rarnlinatvd 

uiiui Fransiue, unr una Sucial* d'Aulaun Laiint,' iHib- 
uhed Bi l^arii m IbOI. The ' Iducirty of Laiia Audmra,' 



By eairacii inaenujuily appli«l, iha eveni uT ihai ma- 
lauoiiuiy pu-iua are ao appuaiiaLy dvtcrilied, kndead ao an 
nuwly uarraieri, ibai ihey will not fad 10 aurprita ihoaa 
who are not accuaioncd id deled the perpalua] paralldl 






hilory of * ■ 






a playrd Uieir pan on both th 



n ihe 'Satire MiMiippJa d 



riciiippta, 
.co*eri all 



'E>«i>iirlei^..volulion 
dellaj on Ihu principle. ' 

■nen imaiiuiMe etrnia o 
be reduced lua maihema 
liua ie fanciful, bul iii foun 

Tulnad by ArHUHJe, and d< 

nlraa. When Mr C.daralg 
Morning Pual and tba Cou 



n, ihtt ihey hara aTordad Iha 
unpebliahed riJunM, aniiilad 
• The whda wurk wa( mo- 
I wijtild ba pcaiibJe,* uya Iha 
table ni chart id which bH Uw 
Iha hiilory uf a peopi* would 

1 of Ihe lecrpt ptiu^ A- 
vibcd by Thucydidaa, appear* 



ID Ibeee iCenai. Thai 



aXpadlB. Lib. «, ep. 4. 

tThH remarkable cnnrenlO" I flnri In M 
Itau auc la Lanfui Francolia, Pan II. p. II 

t Orvria ye^ faifrrti, jrai farf ir^fie0Ldi 
trr' (Wi^afc., rat n to^xfl" '' '*"T" 



4 llW.BbM.tt. *«,«.■. 



Tboctdides, Lib- l- 



I in maaauarada' 

n, by takiuf Iha 



lemporary hilloriana, mamcrialiHa, and pimphlHoari. 
Thru fairty •ubtntriing the pnuta uf (^ftrDm lia« IhoM 
of IHmtt. a* Iha balance faeourad iha Twrner or the lai- 

fewn™!" ho'essayi " On ihe pnbibl. final Reiteiaiiaa 

of ihaBuurboD>,"rreal nyKlf auilimiied ID alliin.ht 
itaa effect produced oD many intelliieDt men, ihal wore i'^ 

remained unpul>liahed. Thii linnilarlr curioua iModoeUaa 
waaeupprened, but Rprlined ai raria. hhaa eufferrd ibi 
nHM cruel muUlaiiona. 1 read, whh aurpriaa and iutrudhHi] 
tba alnfla copy which Iwta anuradwia iha .wlyMM vrd 
from tba haroe of tba antlia adlilen. 



CURIOSITIES OF 



4ates wanting, it rsii^ht have been suspected that the es- 
■aTt liadbeen written within the last twelve mouth*.'* 

in moral predictions on individuals, many have disco- 
itnd the future character. The revolutionarv character 
of Cardinal de Reiz, even in his youth, was (detected by 
the sagacity of Mazarine. He tHen wrote the history of 
the ooospiracv of Fiesco with such vehement admiration 
if bii hero, that the Italian politician, after its perusal, 
prw&ettil that the yuunj; author would be one of the most 
* turbaknt tpiriu of the age ! The father of Marshal Biron, 
eTM MBid the giory of his sob, discovered the cloud which, 
invisible toothers, was to obscure it. The father, in- 
deed, well knew the fiery passions of his son. * Biron,' 
■aid the domestic seer, * I advise thee, when peace takes 

flaoe, to go and plant cabbages in thy garden, otherwise 
warn thee, ihou wilt lose tHv head on a scafToM !' Lo- 
renzo de Medici had studied the temper of his son Piero: 
for Guicciardini informs us, that he haid often complain*^ to 
his moat intimate friends, that * he foresaw the iroprudfDce 
•nd arrogance of his son would occasion the ruin of his 
lamily.' There is a remarkable prediction of James the 
First, of the evils likely to ensue from Laud's violence, in 
a conversation given by Uacket, which the king held with 
Archbishop Williams. When the king was hard pressed 
to promote Laud, he gave his reasons why ho intended to 

* keep Laud back from all place of rule and authority, be- 
cause I find he hath a restless spirit, and cannot see'when 
matters are well, but loves to toss and chance, and to 
bring thin^ to a pitch of reformation iloatinz jo his own 
brain, which endangers the steadfastness of that which is 
in a good pass. I speak not at random; he hath made 
kiaself known to me to be such on one.' James then 
civea the drcumsUnces to which he alludes; and at 
length, when, still pursued by the archbishop, then the 
organ of Buckingham, as usual, this king's good-nature 
too easily yiekled ; be did not, however, without closing 
with this prediction : * Then take him to you — but, on my 
foul, you will repent it !* The future character of Cn»ro- 
well was apparent to two of our great politicians. • This 
eoarse unpromising man,' said Lord Falkland, pointing to 
Cromwell, * will be the first person in the kincdom, if the 
nation comes to blows !' And Archbishop Williams told 
Charles the First confidentially, that ' There was Iftal in 
Cromwell which foreboded someihins dangerous, and 
wished his majesty would either win him o*er to him, or 
get him taken oflf.' The Marquis of WellesleyV incom- 

E arable character of Buonaparte predicted his fall when 
ighest in his glory; that great statesimati then poiKed 
forth the sublime laniniage of philosophical prophecy. 

* Hb eagerness of power U so inordinate ; his jealousy of 
independence so fierce : his keenness of appetite so fever- 
ish m all that touches his ambition, even in the roost 
triflmg things, that he must pliinee into dreadful difficul- 
ties. He is oce ot'an order of minds that by nature make 
for them<t Ives freat reverses.' 

Lord Mansfield was once asked, after the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, when it would end ? Hi* 
k>rdship re|ilied, « It is an event without precedent^ and 
therefore wil/unU mvgwuti^* The truth, however, is, 
that it had both. Our own history hnd furnished a prece- 
dent in the times of Charles the First. And the prognos- 
tics were so reduudant, that a volume might be collected 
of passages from various writers who had predicted it. 
gowever ingenious might be a history of the Reformation 
before it occurred, the evidence could not be more au- 
thentic and positive than that of the great moral and po- 
litical revolution which we have witnessed in our own days. 

A prediction, which Bishop Butler threw out in m ser- 
mon before the Hoise of Lords, in 1741, does honour to 
his political sagaci'v, as well as to his knowledge of hu- 
man nature ; he calculated that the irrelijrious spirit would 
produce, some time or other, political disorders, similar to 
those which, in the rrventeenth'century, had arisen from 
religious fanaticism. 'Is there no danger,' he observed, 
•that all this may raise somewhat like thrxt U veiling rpirit, 
upon atheistical principles, which in the last age prevmled 
upon enthusiastic ones? Not to speak of the po« ib.lity 
that «<t^eren< tortM o/propU may unitt m it upon these am- 
^aryyrmdpUsP All this literally ha* been accompl'sh- 
ed. Leibnitz, indeed, foresaw the results of those selfish, 
•nd at length demoralizing, opinions, which bo'an to pre- 
vail through Europe in his day. These disorganizing 

•Bjpmphla Litemria, or Biogropliical sketched of my Lite- 
V«7i of?** <^^' '"■• By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. 1907.— 



principles, conducted by a political sect, who tried * loW 
worse than they could l>e,' as old Montaigne cxpresMcs ■: 
a sort of men who have been audaciou^y coagratibaliBd 
as * having a tosle for evil ;* exhibited to the ■aiciaisiksd 
world the dismal catastrophe the philosopher had prcem- 
ed. I shall give this remarkaMe passage. * I fad ikax 
certain opinions approaching those of Epicorus and 8pe» 
noea, are, Itille by little, msinuating the«»elves iote tae 
minds of the great rulers of public affairs, who serve as 
the guides of others, and on whom all matlcra depend : be- 
sides, these opinions are a.-so sliding mto faskioaabic bonki, 
and thus thty are prfparinp oil thing* to ikoA genera) re^ 
vohition teluch menaea Eurtrpe ; desiruvtnc thoae ceacnaa 
sentiments of the ancients, Greek and llonsaa, which pre- 
ferred the k>ve of country and public good, and the caret 
of posterity, to fortune and even to life. Our j mh lis wpmi^* 
as the English call them, excessively dirainisb, and are an 
more in fashion, and will be still less while the Iraat vicwos 
of these men preserve only one principle, which ihey caJ 
honour ; a principle which only keeps Uiem firoaa not dviaf 
what they deem a low actionj while they openly laugh ai 
thft love of country— ridicule ihose who are acalmii fcr 
public ends— and when a well-int<;ntioo«d man asks wkii 
will become of their posterity '/ they reply, ** Then, as 
now !" But it may happen to theu 'persons tkomtmlret Is 



haee to ewlure thont evil* which they Miete are rcsen ed fm 
others. If this epidemical and inieliecmal disorder coud 
be corrected, whose bad ^ects are already cisibU, those 
evils miifht still b>* prevented ; but if i' procf eds in ns 
growth, Proridence will correct man hy the vtry rtwobdism 
which mtut spring from it. Whatever may hai*pett in- 
deed, all must turn out as U5U3l f*ir ihe best in feneral at iW 
end of thf) account, although this cannot happen wUhaat As 
punishment of thone who amtrUmte even to the gtnersi gsoi 
ny their evil actions* The most superficial reader «i3 
hardly require a commentary on this very renarkaMe |«s- 
sa£e ; he must instantly pereeive bow Letboiis, m the 
seventeenth century, foresaw what has occinred m ike 
eighteenth : and the prediction has been verified la the 
history of the ac'ors in the late revolution, while the re- 
sult, which we have not perhaps yet had, according is 
Leibnitz's own exhilarating system of optimism, ia an edae- 
tion of £(Hxl from evil. 

A vreat e** nius, who was oppressed bv malignant rirals 
in his own times, has been noticed by Madanae de StacI, 
as bavins left behind him an actual prophecy of the Frenea 
revoluTinn ; thiA wa^ Guihert, who. in bib comaacniarr en 
Fi'hrd's Pi^ybius, published in 1727, declared, ih«t *a 
conspiracy is actuallv forming in Eorope, hy means at 
once so subtile and efficacious, that lam sorry not lobave 
come into the world thirty yean later to witnesa ita resttt. 
It must be confessed that the sovereigns of Europe wear 
yery had spectacles. The proofs of it are maihematical, 
if such pntofs ever were, of a conspiracy.' Guihert on- 
questionably foresaw the anti-monarchicaJ spirit gathersg 
up its miuhty wini^, and risinj; over the universe! bet 
could not judze of the nature of the impulse which he pre- 
dicted ; prophesyine from the ideas in his lumiaooa musU 
lect, he seems to have been far more curious about, thaa 
certain of the consequences. Rousseau even circomsun- 
tially predicted the convulsions of modem Europe. Be 
stood on the crisis of the French revolution, which he vi- 
vidly foresiw, for he seriously advised the hieher classes of 
society to have their chiMren taught some useful trade: a 
notion highly ridiculed on the first appearance of the Eaiile; 
but at its h'lur the awful truth struck ! He, too, foresaw 
the horrors of that revolution ; for be annoonoed thai 
Emile desiened to emigrate, because, from the moral atate 
of the people, a virtuous revolution had beoooae imposti 
ble.l The eloquence of Burke was oAen oracoiar ; and 

* Piiblii-: spirit, and public spirits, were about ibe year I70C 
househr.lil wnpis with us. Leibnitz was struck by their sif «i< 
ficance, but it mieht now puzzle u* in find synonym*, or cvca 
lo exfOjin tl«e very terms themrelvci* 

f Tlii« extraonlinnry pnf:jta?e is at the doee of the third bock 
of Emile, to wh'ch I must reffr the read r. It Is ctircws* 
however, tn oMervn, that in MOO Ruusaeau poured fimnh ihs 
htHowip-r awful prei'Ji tidii*. which were consklered qoKc aV 
(turd. *■ VoMs VMiM fi'z k i'nrJrc aciuel rfe la aocaftii sars 
Boneer qre cet onlre cKt siijot k des revolntions inevitabi rs 
le "irard tlevietit petit, le fiche JleTieni pauvre. le moeantes 
dcvient siijet— nous appmchon^ I'^int de crioc et du sidcW des 
revoiuiions Que fcra dom Jans la baseease ce aaireae qoa 
vouti n'anrof elev6 que pour la rrandeur? Que fera dans la 
pauvret^ ce publicain qui ne mrah vivreque d^or ? Que fnradt 
pnurvii de tout, ce fdftueux imbecUle qui ne saJI poini mm 
de lui Jieme :* Sec. &c. 
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a flpeech of Pitt, in 1600, painted the state of Europe aa 
it was onljr realised Hiieeii yearn afierwarUa. 

But many remarkable preuiciiuns have turned out to be 
lUae. Whenever the fact* on which the prediction in raised 
are altered in their situation, what was relatively true 
ceaaea to operate as a general principle. For in»iaiice| to 
that strikiii||[ antiapation whicti RouMeau formed oi ihe 
French revolution, he added, by way ot note, ais n marka- 
Me a prediction on uoffAiicuv. «/e tiens pour imposaibie 
que U» grandee moncurchiet dc CEurope aunt encure long 
iemu a dwer ; tovtee on brilU, ft tout etat qui ttriiU est aw 
mmdedm. The predominant aniMuonarchicat Kpirii among 
our ruing geiieration set^ina to hasirii on the accomplish" 
nient oi the prophecy ; hut if an important alteration has 
occurred in the nature of things, we may question the re- 
sult. If by looking into the past, Kuusseau Ibund (acts 
which sufficient iy proved that nationti in the height of their 
splendour and comipiiun had clo«ed th* ir caieer by falling 
an eaay conquei^t to barbarous invaders, who annihilated 
the moel polisned people at a single blow ; we now hitd t^iat 
BO such power any longer exists in the great family of 
Europe : the state of the question ra therefore changed. 
It i' nmo how corrupt nations will act against corrupt na- 
tioaa equally enlightened ? But if the citizen of Gene- 
va drew his prediction of the extiiiclitm uf monarchy m 
Europe from that predilection fur democracy which as- 
sumes that a republic must necessarily finiduce more liap- 
|MDes» to the people tlian a monarchy, then we say that 
the fatal ex(>enment was again repeated ^ince the predic- 
tioo, and the fact proved not true ! The very excess uf 
dsmocracy irieviiably terminatea in a monarchical state ; 
and were all the monarchies in Europe republics, a philo- 
sopher might safely predict the restoratiun of monarchy ! 

If a prediction be raised on factii which our own preju- 
dices induce us to infer will exist, it must be chimerical. 
We have an universal Chronicle of the Monk Carion, 
printed in I&9S, in which he announces that the world was 
about ending, as well as his chronicle of it; that the 
Turkish empire would not last many years ; that after the 
death uf Charles the Fifih the empire of Germany would 
bs torn to pierces by the Germans themselves. This mr>nk 
will no longer pus* fur a prophet ; he belongs to that claxs 
of bisioriaos who write to hiimuur their own prejudices, 
fike a certain lady-propheteii<, who, in 1611, predicted 
that grass was to grow in Cheapside about this uine! 
TIm monk Carion, like others of greater name, had mis- 
calculated the weeks of Daniel, and wished mure ill to 
Chs Alaliometans than sui^ the Christian cabinets of Eu- 
rope to inflict on them ; and, lastly, the monastic hiuto- 
riaa had no notion that it would |tlease Providence to pros- 
per the heresy of Luther! Sir James Macinioflh once 
observed, * I am sensible, that in the 6eld of political pre 
^efion, veteran sairaciiy hui often been deceived.' Sir 
Jsoiei alluded to the memorable example of Harrington, 
who publiithed a demonstration of the impossibdiiy of re. 
oMabliahing monarchy in England six months before the 
restoratiQa of Charles th« Second. Btil the author of the 
Oceana was a political fanatic, who ventured to predict 



erent, not by other similar events, hut by a theoretical 
principle which he had formed, that ' the balance of 
power depends on that of property.' Harrington, in his 
ooolracted view of human nature, had dropped out of his 
calculatimi all the stirrine passions of ambition and parly, 
and the vacillations of the multitude. A similar error oTa 
crest genius occurs in De Foe. * Child/ says Mr George 
Chalmers, ' foreaei-ing from experience that men's ooa- 
dmet miwt finally be decided by their prmdples, foretold j 
AeetiMual revolt. De Foe, allowing his prejudices to ob- 
scure hia sagacity, reprobated that sufigesrion, because he 
dcMned inUreal a more strenuous prompter than enthuai' 
mam* The predictions uf Harrin^on and De Foe are 
prscmely such ss we might expect from a petty calculator— 
a polirical economist, who can see nothing farther than im- 
mediate results ; but the true philosophical predictor was 
Child, who had read the pa$t. It is probable that the 
American emancipation from the mother-country of Eng- 
land was foreseen, twenty or thirty years before \\ occurred, 
thoofh not perhaps by the adminiWation. Lord Orford, 
writing in 1764 under the ministry of the Duke of New- 
castle, blames * The instructions to the governor of New 
York, which seemed better calculated for the latitude of 
Mexico, and for a Spanish tribunal, than for a free British 
■ettWrnent, and in suoh opulence and such haughtiness, 
dm suspieioiis had long been eoneeived of their meditating 
to throw nff the dependence an their mother country,* u 



this was written at the time, ss the author asserts, it is a 
very remarkable passage, observes the noble editor of his 
memoirs. The prognosiica or presages of ihb revulutioo, it 
may now be dimcult to recover ; but it is evident thai ChiM 
beture the lime when Lord Oiford wrote this pasiisge pre- 
dieted the separation on true and phikwophical prmdples. 

Even when the event does not always justify the predi- 
tion, the predictor may not have been the less oohetl m 
his principles of divinsuon. The catastrophe of honan 
life, aiid the turn of |;rtat events, often prove accfdental. 
Marshal Birun, whom we have noticed, might have as- 
cended the ilironi- instead of the scaffold ; Cromwell and 
De Ktiz might have become only the favourite general, or 
the mintoter of their sovereigns. Fortuitous events are 
not comprehended in the reacti of human prescience ; mch 
must be consigned to those vulgar superstitions which pre- 
sume to ducover the issue of human events, without pre- 
tending to any human knowledge. There is nothing su- 
pernaiurul in the prescience of Ihe pliilos<>pher. 

Sometimes predictions have been ct^ndemned as false 
ones, which, when scrutinised, we can scarcely deem to 
have failed : they may have been acrompli*hed, and they 
may aoain revolve on us. In 1749, Dr Hartley published 
hi:«* Observations on Man ;' and predicted the fall of Ihe 
existing governments and hierarchies in two simple pro- 
potfiiions ; among others— 

Prop. 81 . It is probable that all the civil gQvemments 
will be overturned. 

Pnop. 82. It is probable that the present forms of 
church-government will be dissolved. 

Many were alarmed at the^e predicted falls of church 
and state. Lady Charlotte Weniworth asked Banley 
when there teirible things would happen? The answer 
of the predictor was not less awful ; ' I am an old man, and 
shall not live to see them : but vou xn- a young woman, 
and probably will see Ihem.' In ine subsequent revolutions 
of Americd and of France, and perhaps now of Spain, we 
can hardly deny that these predictions had failed. A for^ 
luiious event has once more thrown back Europe into its 
old corners ; but we still revolve in a circle, and what is 
now dark and remote may again come round, when lime 
has performed its great cycle. There was a prophetical 
pa3t>age in Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, reganling the 
church, which long occupied the speculations of its ex- 
pounders. Hooker indeed seemed to have done what no 
predictor of human events should do ! he fixed on the period 
of its accomplishment. In 1597, he declared that it would 
' peradventure fall out to be ihree-eco'e and ten years, 
or if strength do awe, into four score!' Thnite who 
had outlived the revolution in 1641, when Ihe long parlia- 
ment pulled down Ihe ecclesiastical establishment, and 
sold the church-lands, — a circumstance which Hooker 
had rontcmpiated^-and were af\erwards relumed to their 

E laces on ihe Restoration, imagined that the prcMiiction 
ad not yet been completed aiKT were looking whh great 
anxiety towards the year 1677, for the close of this extra- 
ordinary prediction ! When Bishop Barlow, io 1676, was 
con.^ulted on it, he endeavoured to dis.<ipatc the panic, by 
referring to an old historian, who had reproached our na- 
tion for their proneness to prophecies ! The prediction of 
the venerable Himker in truth had been fully accomplished, 
and the event had occurred without Bishop Barlow hav- 
ihg recurred to it ; so easy it seems to forget what we dis- 
like to remember ! The period of time was loo literally 
taken and seems to have been only the figurative expres- 
sion of man's age in scriptural language, which Hooker 
had employed ; but no one will now deny that this pre- 
scient ssge had profoundly foreseen the results of that rising 
party, whose desisns on church and state were clearly de- 
picted in his own luminous view. 

The philosophical predicKrr in foretelling a crisis, from 
the appearances of things, will not rashly assign the period 
of ii'ne; for the crisis which he anticipates is calculated 
on by that inevitable march of events which generate each 
other in human affairs ; but the period is always dubious, 
being either retarded or accelerated by circumstsnces of a 
nature incapable of entering into this moral arithmetic. It 
is probable, that revolution, similar to that of France, would 
have occurred in this country, had it not been counteract- 
ed by Ihe geniuN of Piif. In 1619, it was easy to foretell, 
by the political prognostics, that a might? war throughout 
Europe must necessarily occur. At that moment, ob- 
serves Bayle, the house of Austria aimed at an unirerssl 
monarchy ; the consequent domineering spirit of the oii> 
oisters of the Emperor and the king of Spain, combined 
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«tM. The cabinetf of the lorera of mechanical am 
Ibrmed enchanted apartments, where the admirers foared 
to stir or look about them ; while the philosophers then- 
•el Tea half imacined they were the very thauraaturgi, fiir 
which the world fave them too much credit, at least fi>r 
their quiet! 1/Vould we rno after the shadows in this 
gleaming land of moonshine, or sport with these children 
in the fresh morning of science, ere Aurora had scarcely 
peeped on the hills, we must enter into their feelings, view 
with their eves, and believe all tbty confide to us ; and 
out of these bundles of dreams sometimes pick out one or 
two for our own dreaming. They are the fairy tales and 
Che Arabian nighui' entertainment of Science. But if 
the reader is- stubbornly mathematical and logical, he will 
only be holding up a great torch against the muslin cur^ 
tain, upon which the fantastic shadows playing upon it 
most vanish at the instant. It is an amusement which 
can only take place by carefully keeping himself in the 
dark. 

MThat a subject, were I to enter on it, would be the 
narraiivee of magical writers ! These precious volumes 
have been so constantly wasted by the profane, that now a 
book of real ma^ic requires some to find it, as well as a 
maxician to use it. Albertus Magnus, or Albert the Qreat, 
as he is erroneously styled — for this sage only derived this 
•nviible epithet from his surname De Orooif as did Hugo 
Grotius--thi8 saze, in his < Admirable Secrets' delivers 
his opinion that these books of magic should be most pre- 
ekwisly preserved ; for, he prophetically added, the time is 
arriving when they would be understood ! It seems they 
were not intelligihle in the thirteenth century ; but, if Al- 
bertus has not miscalculated, in the present day they may 
be ! Magical terms with talismanic figures may yet con- 
coal many a secret ; funpowder came down to us in a sort 
4f anagram, and the kaleidoscope, with all its interminable 
muliipTications of forms, lay at hand, for two centuries, in 
Baptiata Porta's * Natural Mai^ic.' The abbot Triihe- 
nius, in a confidential letter, happened to call himself a 
magician, perhaps at the moment he thought himself one, 
«nd sent three or four leaves siufied with the names of 
devils, and with their evocations. At the death of his 
friend these leaves fell into the unwary hands of the 
Prk>r, who was so frightened on the first glance at the dia- 
bolical nomenclature, that he raised the country against 
the abbot, and Trithemius was nearly a lost man ! Yet 
after all, this evocation of devils has reached us in his 
• Stsganographia,' and proves to be only one of this inge- 
mous abbot's poly graphic attempts at secret toridW; for 
hs had flattered himself that he had invented a mode of 
concealing his thoughts from all the world, while he com- 
Bonicated them to a friend. Ro^er Bacon promised to 
raise thunder and li^tnins, and disperse clouds, by dis- 
•ulving them mto ram. The first magical process has 
been obtained by Franklin ; and the other, offer more use 
to our agriculiunsts, may perchance be found lurking in 
some comer which has been overlooked in the • Opus ma- 
jos* of our * Doctor mirabilis.' Do we lau^h at their ma- 
fical works of art ? Are we ourselves such indifTerenl 
artists 7 Cornelius Agrippa, before he wrote his « Vanity 
of the Arts and Sciences,* intended to reduce into a sys- 
tem and method the secret of communicatinK with spirits 
I Jj™**'* ^ «*^ authority, that of Porphy rius, Psel- 
los, Ptotinus, Jaroblicus— and on better, were it necessary 
to allege it— he was well assured that the upper reifions 
of the air swarm with what the Greeks called eUmonet, 
mit as our lower atmosphere is full of birds, our waters of 
&di, and our earth of insects. Yet this occult philosopher, 
who knew perfecilv eight languages, and married two 
wives, with whom he had never exchanged a harsh word 
"^j*"? <\"»''»"» ^•^ «'^«i7 *»here avoidedas having by his 
nde, for his companion, a personage no less than a demon! 
This was a great black dog whom he suffered to stretch 
hMMelf out among bis magical manuscripts, or lie on his 
bod, often kissing and patting him, and feeding him on 
dKnce morsels. Yet for this would Paulus Jovius and all 

I'w' * **•** ***™ P"* *** *^* °"**'»' of fi''8 «"<* f*«- 

E. The truth was afterwards boldly asserted by Wierus, 
warned domestic, who believed that his master's dog 
was rsally nothing more than what he appeared ! « I be- 
■•J*» ••f» ^^t * that he was a real natural doK ; he was 
■Moed Hack, but of a moderate size, and I have often led 
to by a string, and called him by the French name 
Afrtppn had men him, Monsieur ! and he had a female 
wfio waa ctM Mad«noisdle ! I wonaer how autbora of 



such great efaaraetar shouU writo to absurdljon his van* 
ishing at his death, nobody knows how !' nit as it it 
probu>le that Monsieur uid Mademoiselle nnist bavn 
generated some puppy demons, Wiarus ought to have 
been more drcumsianiial. 

Albertus Maf^nus, for thirty years, had never ceased 
working at a man of brass, and had cast together the qual> 
ities of his materials under certain constoilations, wtiidk 
threw such a spirit into his man of brass, that it was re- 
ported his growth was visible ; bis feet, legs, thighs, shoal* 
ders, neck, and head, expanded, and made the city of Co* 
loene uneasy at possessing one citizen loo mighty for them 
all. This man of brass, when he reached his mabiri^, 
was so loquacious, that Albert's master, the great sdiolas* 
tic Thomas Aquinas, one day, tired of his babble, and de* 
daring it was a devil, or devilish, with his staff knocked 
the head off; and, what was extraordinary, this brasen 
man, like any human being thus effectually silenced, *wofti 
never spake more.' This incident is equally historical 
and authentic ; though whether heads of brass can speak, 
and even prophecy, was indeed a subject of profound in- 
quiry, even at a later period. Naude, who never quen- 
Uooed their vocal powers, and yot was puzzled concern- 
ing the nature of this new species of animal, has no doubt 
most judiciously stated the question, whether these speak- 
ing brazen heads had a sensitive and reasoning nature, or 
whether demons spoke in them ? But brasshas not tho 
faculty of providing its own nourbhment, as we see in 

itiants, and therefore they were not sensitive ; and at 
or the act of reasoning, these brazen heads presumed to 
know nothing but the future : with the past and the prsn* 
ent they seemed totally unacquainted, so that their mem- 
ory and their observation were very limited ; and as for tbo 
future, that is alwayn doubtful and obscure— even to heads 
of brass ! This learned man then infers, that * These bra* 
len heads could have no reasoning faculties, for nothing al- 
tered their nature ; they i^aid what they had to say,whir% no 
one could contradict ; and having said their say, you might 
have broken the head for any thing more that you could 
have got out of it. Had they had anv life in them, would 
they not have moved, as well as spoken ? Life itself it 
but motion, but they had no lungs, no spleen; and, in fact, 
though they spoke, they had no tongue. Was a devil in 
them ? I think not. Vet why should men have taken all 
this trouble to make, not a roan, but a trumpet 7* 

Our profound philosopher was right not to agitate tho 
question whether these brazen heads had ever spoken f 
Why should not a man of brass sneak, since a ooll can 
whisper, a statue play chess, and brass ducks have per- 
formed the whole process of digestion '/ Another magical 
invensbn has been ridiculed with equal reason. A ma- 
gician was annoyed, as philosophers still are, by passengert 
in the street ; and he, particularly so, by having horses led 
to drink under his winoow. He made a magical horse of 
wood, according to one of the books of Hermes, which 
perfectly answered its purpose, fri^tening away the hor- 
ses, or rather the grooms ! the wooden horse, no doubt, 
save some palpable kick. The same magical story might 
have been told of Dr Franklin, who finding that under nit 
window the passengers had discovered a spot which they 
made too convenient for themselves, he charged it with hit 
newlydiscovered electrical fire. After a few remarkable inci- 
dents had occurred, which at a former period had lodged tho 
great discoverer of electricity in the Inquisition, the modeni 
magician succeeded just as well as the ancient, who had 
the advantage of conning over the books of Hermes. Instead 
of ridiculing these works of magic, let us rather becooM 
magicians ourselves ! 

The works of the andent alchemists have afforded 
numberiess discoveries to modem chemists : nor is even 
their grand operation despaired of. If they have of lata 
not been so renowned, this has arisen from a want of what 
Ashmde calls ' apertness;' a qualification early inculcated 
among these illuminated sages. We find aulhraiic ac- 
counts of some who have lived three centuries, with tole- 
rable complexions, possessed of nothing but a erodblo 
and a bellows ! but they were so unnecessarily mysterious, 
that whenever such a person was discovered, he was sort 
in an instant to disappear, and was never afte i w ar dt 
heard of. 

In the * Liber Patris Sapiontia' this selfish cautjoninstt 
is all along impressed on the student, for the aocoaplifbp 
ment of the treat mystery. In the commentary on Ihii 
precious work of the ak^bonust Norton who 
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* B« thon in a place Becrec, t>j tbjMlfalone, 
That nn man aee or hear what thon shalt saj or doM. 
Tnuc not ihj friend ux> miK.-h wherefloe cr choa gn. 
For be tbou triwtMi be^t, someiyme may be thy foeJ 

Ashmole fthsenrvs, that ' Norton fives eiccediiur jrood 
advice to the student in thin science where he bids him be 
secret in the carrymc oq of his studies and operations, and 
not to let any one know of his undertakings but his good 
angel and himself; and such a close and retired breast bad 
Norton's roaster, who, 

* When men disputed of colours of the rose. 
He woukl nut speak, but kept himself full dose !* 

We regret that b^ each leaving all his knowledge to < his 
good angel and himself.* it has happened that * the good 
angels,' luive kept it all to themselves ! 

It canaot, however, be denied, that if they coukl not 
always extract gold out of lead, tbev sometimes sticceeded 
in washing away the pimples oo ladit* s* faces, notwith- 
Btaikding that Sir Kenelm Digby poisoned his most beau- 
tiful lady, because, as Sancho would have said, he was 
one of those who would * have his bread whiter than the 
finest wheaten.' Van Helmont, who could not succeed in 
discovenns the true eluir of life, however hit on the spirit 
of hartshorn, which for a good while he considered was the 
wonderful eiixir itself, restoring to life persons who seem- 
ed to have lost it. And ihoufh this delifhtful enthusiast 
could not raise a giiost, yet lie thought he had ; fur he 
raited something aerial mm spa-water, which mistaking 
for a ghost, he gave it dial very name ; a name which we 
stid retain in gmt^ ^rom the German geiil, or gho^t ! Par* 
acslsas carriod the tiny spirits about him in the hilt of his 
great aword! Having first discovered the qualities of 
faiidaiiimif this illustriuus quack made use of it as an uni- 
versal rensdy; and distribuied. in the form of pills, which 
he carried in tho basket<4iilt of his sword : the operations 
be perfimisd were as rapiil as xh^.y seemed magical. 
Doublless we have lost some inconceivable secrets by some 
■Mtipccted occurrences, which the secret itself, it would 
•eemi oiifht to have prevented taking pla'<e. When a 
phibwopher had discovered the art of prolonsin? life Id an 
in«1efinite period, it is most provoUins to find that he 
should have allowed himself to die at an early age ! We 
have a very authentic history from Sir Kenelm Digby 
him^rlf, that when he went in disiruise to visit Descartes 
at his retirement at Esmond, lamenting the brevity of life, 
which hindered philosophers getting on in their studies, the 
French philosopher assured him that ' he hati considered 
that matter ; to render a man immortal was what he could 
not promise, but tliat he was very sure it was pa«sible to 
lengthen out his life to the period of the patriarchs.' And 
when his death was announced to the world, the ahh^ Pi- 
cot, an ardent disci(»le, for a Ion? time would not believe it 
possiMe; and at leoE'h insisted, that if it had occurred. 
It must have been owing to some mistake of the philoso- 
phers. 

The late Holcroft, Loiitherboureh, and Cosway, im- 
a^ned that they should escape the vulgar era of scriptu- 
ral life by reoreanixing their old bones, and moistening 
their dry marrow ; their new principles of vitality were 
supposed bv them to be found in the powers of the mind ; 
this seemed more reasonable, but proved to be as litile 
efficacious a« those other philosophers who imaginn they 
have detected the hidden principle of life in the e^ls 
fhicking in vinegar, and aDiide to * the book-binder who 
creates the book-worm !* 

Paracelsu'v has revealed to us one of the grandest <«e- 
crets of nature. When the world began to dispute on the 
verv existence of the elementary fo!k. it was then that he 
boldly offered to give birth to a fairy, and has sent down to 
posterity the recipe. He describes the impurity which is 
to be transmuted into such purity, the gros^ elements of a 
delicate fairy, «ihich, fixi.*d in a phial, placed in fwming 
dung, will in due time settle into a fiill^mwn fairy, burst- 
ing through its vitromis pnson— on the vivifying principle 
by which the anri'>nt Egvptians hatched their eggs in 
oveas. I recollect a* Dr Farmer's sal« the leaf which 
preserv«-d this recin*; ft>r maktng a fairy, forctblv folded 
down by the Iraroed commentator ; from which we must 
infer the credit he gave to the experiment. There was a 
greatness of mind ii Paraee!su«, i* ho. having furnished 
a rectne to Tn\ke a fairy, had the delicacy to refrsin fntm 
it. Even Baptista P 'rta, one of the most enlightened 
phil^isopherv, does out denv the possibility of engendering 
creatures, which * at their full growth shall not exceed the 



size of a moose :' but he adds » they are only pretty little 
dogs to plav with.' Were these akin to the iaries cf 
Paracelsus f 

They were well convmced of the existence of soch ele- 
mental' beings ; frequent accidents in mines simwed the 
potency of the metallic spirits ; which so tormeaied the 
workmen m some of the German mines, by b::ndiiess, 
giddiness, and suditen sickucss, that thev have been 
obliged to abandon mines well known to be rich in silver. 
A metallic spirit at one sweep annihilated twelve ninrn, 
who were all found dead together. The fact was unqoes- 
tiooable ; and the safeiy-lAmp was undiscovered ! 

Never was a philosophical imagination more beaatifol 
than that exquisite PaUngenens, as it has been termed 
from the Greek, or a regeneration ; or rather, the apM- 
ri'ions of animals and plants. Scbott, Kircher, Gaffard, 
Borelli, Digby, and the whole of that admirable srhool, 
diMovered in the ashes of plants their primitire forms, 
which were again raised up by the force ol heat. Nrvthiag, 
they say, perishes in nature ; all is but a coniiniiatin«. or 
a revival. The semina of resurrection are cooccaird ■ 
extinct bodies, as in the blood of man; the ashes «f 
roses will again revive into roses, though smaller artd paler 
thin if they had been planted : unsubstantial and unodo- 
riferous, they are not ruses which grew on ro«e>trees, b«i 
their delicate apparitions ; and, like anparitiom. thev are 
seen but f >r a moment ! The process of the Po&Leriwsis, 
this pic'ure of immortality, is described. These phii>jso- 
phers having burst a flower, by calcination disengaged the 
salts from its ashes, and dep^isited them in a glass phial; 
a chemical mixture acted on it ; till in the fermentatioa 
they assumed a bluish and spctral hue. This dust, thas 
excited by heat, shoots upwards into its primitive forms: 
by sympathy the parts unite, and while each is rvtnmiag 
to its destined place, wc see distinctly the stalk, the leaves, 
and the flower, arise : it is the pale sp^tre of a flower 
coming slowly forth from its ashes. The heal passes 
away, the magiral scene declines, till the whoI<; matter 
again precipitates itself into the chaos at the bottom. This 
vegetable phoenix lies thus concealed in its cold a«bes, tiU 
ihe presence of heat produces this remirroctton— in ks 
absence it returns to its death. Thus the dead naiuraSy 
rerive; and a cf»rpse may give out its sliadowv r^anima- 
tion, when not too deeply buried in the earth. Bodies 
corrupted in their graves have risen, particulaHy the 
murdered ; for murderers are apt to burv thrir Tictinw in a 
slight and hasiy manner. Their salts, exhaled in vaotnr 
by means </ their fermentation, have arranged themsie.^vss 
on the surface of the earth, and formed those phaolf«H, 
which at night have of^en terrified the parsing spectator, 
as authentic history witneme«. They have opened tbs 
graves of the phantom, and diM:overed the bleeilinff coniss 
beneath ; hence it is astonishini! how manv ghosts mav be 
seen at ni^ht after a recent battle, standing nrer their 
corn-tesl On the same principle, my old philoeopber 
Gaffarel conjectures on the raining of frogs ; but tbess 
frog^. we must ctmceive, ran only be the ghosts rf frngs; 
and Gaffarel himself has modestly opened this ^rt bv a 
* peraJventure. A more satisfactory origin of gbosB 
modem philosophy has not afforded. 

And who does not believe in the existence of ghfnis ? 
for. as Dr More forcibly says. * That there ahouM be se 
universal a/ame and/«ar of that which never wa*. mw w, 
nor can he ever in the world, is to me the greatest nnrads 
of ail. If there had not been, at some tim« or other, tras 
miracles, it had not been so easy to impose on the pc«^ 
by false. The alchemist would never go aboot to snphvli- 
cate metals to pass them off for true gold ami silver, 
unless that such a thing was acknowledged as true gsU 
and si'.ve' in the world.' 

The Pharmacopceia of those limes combtm^ more «f 
morals with medicine than our own. Thev dircnvefvd 
that the agate rendered a man eloquent and even wittv; 
a laurel leaf placed on the centre of the skull, fortified ths 
metnorv : the brains of fowls, snd birds of swift wing, 
wonderfiillv helped the imagination. AU such specifics 
have not disappeared, and have greativ reduced ihs* 
chances of an invalid recovering, that which perhaps h/' 
never iiosses«ed. Lentils and rape-«eed were a eemua 
cure for the small pox, and vrrv ohvimidv, ih<Mr gn— 
re«emh1ing the spots of thi< disea«e. Ther dv^OTCted 
that those who lived oo * fair plants became fiiir, th««e m 
friiitfnl ones were never barren: on the prineiiile that 
Hercules acquired his mighty strength by fiiiiilnn oB ika 
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nirrow of lions. But their Uli:iinan9, p'-ovided iher wer« 
feouiiM, «eein to have been wonder fully operative ; nnd 
had we the same confidence, and malted down the guineas 
we giv« physicians, en^^rkvins on them tahsmanic figures, 
I would anxwer fur the go<Ml eflVcts of the experiment. 
Maud^, indeed, has utterly ridiculed the occult virtues of 
tahsmans, in his defence of Virfril. accused of beinj^ a 
mafician: the poet, it seems, cast into a well a taiisman 
of a hursc-leech, graven on a plate of gold, to dnv«> away 
the great number of horse-leeches which infested Naples. 
Naiid6 poniiively denie;* that talismans ever possessed any 
■ach occult virtues : Gaflarel regrets that so judicious a 
man as Naud6 should have gone this kngih. giving the lie 
to so many authemic authors ; and Naude's f»aradox is 
indeed, as strange as his denial ; he suspects the thing is 
IKM true because it is so generally told '. ' It leads one to 
flospect,* says he, * as animals are said to have been 
driven away from so many places by these talixmans, 
whether they were ever driven from any one place.' 
Gaflarel, 8uppressin» by his goi>d temfter his indignant 
feelings at such reasoning, turns the paradox on its 
maker :— « A« if. because of the great number of battles 
that Hannibal i;* reported lohave fought with the Romans, 
we might not, by the aaine reason, doubt whether he 
fought any one with them.' The reader must be aware 
that the strength of the argument lies entirely with the tirin 
beKerer in talismans. QalTarel, indeed, who passed his days 
m collecting * Ouriotii^s inoiiie,' is a most auihenne 
historian of unparallele«l events, even in hit own times ! 
8och as that heavy rain in Poitou, which showered down 
* petites bestioles,^ little creatures like bi-^hofis with their 
mitres, and monks wiili their capuchins over their heads ; 
it M tnie, afterwards they all turned into butterflies ! 

The museums, the cabinets, and the inventions of our 
•arly virtuosi were the baby-house of philoso|ihers. Raptis* 
Ca Porta, Bbhop Wilkins,'and old A«hinol«i, were ihev now 
Ihriog, had been enrolled among the quiet members «if ' The 
i^ocielv of Arts,' instead of flving in the air, collecting ' A 
winf oi*the phcenix, as tradition goes;' or catching the d is- 
Jonted syllables of an old doting astrologer. But these 
•arhr dilettanti had not derived ihe same pleasure from the 
nac/iil inventions of the aforesaid ' S icieiy of Arts,' as 
tiiey received from what Cornelius Asripfia, in a fit of 
•pleeQ, calls * things vain and suf>erfluon9, invented to no 
Other end but ftvr pomp and idle pleaMire.' Bapiista Porta 
was more skilful in the mysteries of art and nature than 
•ay man in his day. Having founded the Academia de- 
f h' Otiom, he held an inferior associatinn in his own house, 
catted di Secreti, where none was admitted but those elect 
who had coromtmicaied some secret ; for, in the early period 
of modem art and science, the slightest novelty became a 
ii c re t , not to be confided to the uninitiated. Porta was 
tMi|uesiionably a fine genius, a^ his works still show ; but 
it was his misfortune that he attributed his own penetrat- 
ing sagacity to his skill in the art of divination. He con- 
Moered himself a prognosticaior ; and, what was more un- 
fiirtonafe, some eminent persons really thought he was. 
Predictions and secret* are harmless, provided they are 
BOt believed ; but his Holiness finding Porta's were, warn- 
•d turn thai roigical sciences were great hinderanres to 
Che Mndy of the Bible, and naid him the compliment to 
ibfhid his prophesying, Porta s genius was now limited, to 
•■tonish, and sometimes to terrify, the more ingenious 
part of / 5ccrf(i. On entering his cabinet, some phantom 
«f ma attendant was sure to be hovering in the air, moving 
•t he who entered moved ; or he observed in some mirror 
fhftt his face was twisted on the wrong side of his shoulders, 
and did not quite think that all was ri<!ht wheri he clapped 
his hand on it ; <fr passing through a darkened apartment 
a magical landscape burst on him, with human beings in 
taocion, the boughs of trees bending, and the very clouds 

Cling over the sun ; or sometimes banquets, battles, and 
ting-parties, were in the same apartment. * All these 
mectacles my friends have witnessed ! exclaims the selC 
deKghted Baptista Porta. When his friends drank wine 
out of the same cup which he had used they were mortifi. 
•d with wonder : for be drank wine, and they only water ! 
«r on a summer's day, when all oomplained of the sirocco, 
he would freeze his 'guests with cold air in the room ; or 
€m a sudden, let off a flying dragon to sail along with a 
«racker in its tail, and a cat tied on its back ; shrill was 
dwseond, and awful was the concu«kion ; si that it required 
■iroag wrrWf in an age of appariti«>ns and devils, to meet 
great philosopher when in his best humour. Alber- 



tus Magnus entertained the Earl of Holland, as that eait 
paitsed through Cologne, in a severe winter, with a warn 
summer scene, luxuriant in fruits and flowers. The fact 
is related by Trithemiiis — and this magical scene connect* 
ed with his vocal head, and his books <ie ^eerefis Jfit/tentm. 
and De MirahUibutj confirmed the accusations ihev raised 
against th«.' great Albert, for being a magician. His anol<^ 
gist, Theophilin Raynaud, is driven so hard to defend Al- 
bertus, that he at once asserts, the winter changed to sum- 
mer, and the speakm;; head, to be two infamous flams ! 
He will not believe these authenticated facts, although he 
credits a miracle which proves the sancity of Albertus,— - 
after three centuries, the body of Albert the great remained 
as sweet as ever ! 

* Whether such enchauntments,* as okl Mandeville 
cautiously observeth, two centuries preceding the days of 
Porta, were • by craft or by nygromaurye, I wot aere.' 
But that they were not unknown to Chaucer, appears in 
his ' Frankelein's Tale,* where, minutely describing them, 
he communicates the same pleasure he roust himself have 
received fnim the ocular illusions of * the Tregeloure,' or 
' Jogelour.' Chaucer ascribes tiie miracle to a * naturall 
magioue ;' in which, however, it was as unsettled, whether 
the * Prince of Darkness' was a party concerned. 

* For I am siker that there be sciences 
By which men ninken divers apparenoca 
Swiche. as thise subtil tregetoures play. 
For oft at festes have I wel herd say 
That tregetoures, within an halle largo, 
Have made come in a water and a barge. 
And in the halle rowen up and doun. 
Sometime hath si med come a grim leoun, 
And sometime doures spring as in a mede, 
S(»inutime a vtne and gra|ies white and rede ; 
Sometime a ca&tel al of lime and »ion, 
And whan hem likeih voiJeth it anon : 
Thus seineth it to everv mannes si"hl.* 

Bishop Wilkins's museum war visited by Evelyn, iHm 
describes the sort of curiosities which occupi:;d and aamaad 
the children of science. * Here, too, there was a hoUow 
statue, which gave a voice, and uttered words by a long 
concerled pipe that went to its mouth, whilst one speaks 
through it at a good distance:' a cironnidtonce, which, 
perhaps, they were not then aware revealed the whole 
mystery of the ancient oracles, which they attributed to 
demrnis, rather than to tubes, pulleys, and wheels. The 
learned Charles Patin, in liis scientific travels, records, 
among other valuable productions of art, a cherrystone, 
on which were engraven about a dozen and a halt of porw 
traits ! Even the greatest of human geniuses, Leonar- 
do da Vinci, to attract the royal patronage, created a Hon 
which ran before the French monarch, dropping /Uun dt 
lit from Its shaggv breast. And another philosopher who 
had a spinnet which played and stopped at command, 
might have made a revolution in the arts and sciences, 
had the half-sfifled child that was concealed in it not been 
forced, unluckily, to crawl into day-light, and thus it was 
proved that a philosopher might be an impostor! 

The arts, k» well as the sciences, at the first institutioa 
of the Royal Society, were of the most kmusirig class. 
The famous Sir Saniuel Moreland had turned his house 
into an enchanted palace. Every tiling was full of devices, 
which showeil art and mechanism in perfecuon : his coach 
carried a travelling kitchen ; for it had a fire-place and 
grate, with which he could make a soup, broil cutlets, and 
roast an egg; and he dressed his meat by clock-work. 
Another of these virtuosi, who is described as * a gentle- 
roan of superior order, and whose house was a knick- 
knackatory,' valued himself on his multifarious inventions, 
but most in ' sowing salads in the morning, to be cut for 
dinner.' The house of Winstanley, who afterwards raised 
the first Eddyston^ light-house, must have been the won- 
der of the age. If you kicked aride an old slipper, pur- 
p<Mely lying in yfiur way, up started a ghost before yoii ; 
or if you sat down in a certain chair, a couple of f igantic 
arms would immediately clasp you in. There was an ar- 
bour in the garden, bv the ride of a canal ; you had scarce 
ly seated yourself, when yon were sent out afloat to the 
middle of the canal— ^rom whence you could not escape 
till this man of art and science woiird you up to the ar- 
bour. What was passing at the • Ro'val Society* was 
also occurring at the * Arademie des S.rienres' at Paris. 
A great and gouty member of that philosophical body, OQ 
the departure of a stranger, would point to his legs, to 
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ihm inip o wib i K ty of ooodoodBg him to the door ; jet 
tlko at tooialied winter nerer friled Boding the rirtuoeo 
wtitiog for him oo the outside, to make his final how ! 
While the visiter was fmng down stairs, thn inventire 
|eaius was desceodinf with great telodijr in a machuM 
from the window : so that be proved, that if a man of 
•dence cannot fiarce nature to walk down stairs, he may 
drive her out at the window ! 

If they travelled at home, they set off to note down 
prodigies. Dr I^ott, in a magnificent proiect of joumey- 
mg through England, for the advantage of * Learning and 
Trade,* and the discovery of* Antiquities and other Curi- 
osities,' for which he solicited the royal aid which Leiand 
enjoyal, among other notable designs, discriminates a 
class thus : * Next I shall inquire of animals ; and first of 
strange people.*— * Strange accidents that attend corpora- 
tions of (amities, as that the deans of Rochester ever 
since the fuundatioo h? tntm have died deans and bisbops; 
the bird with a white breast that haunts the family of Ox- 
enbam near Ezeterjast before the death of any of that 
family ; the bodies oTtrees that are seen to swim m a pool 
near'Brereton in Cheshire, a certain warning to the heir 
of that hooourablo fanuly to prepare for ibe next world.' 
And such remarkables as * Number of childnrn, such as 
tht) Lady Temnle, who before she died saw seven hun- 
dred descendeo from her.' This fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, who lived neariy to 1700, was requested to give an 
•ditioa of Phny : we Kave lost the benefit of a roost ctipi- 
oos com m entary ! Bishop Hall went to * the Spa.' The 
wood about that place was haunted not only by * freeboot- 
•rs, hot by wolves and witches; although these last are 
ofitimas biot one,' They were called hupt ganmz : and 
the QrMhi, it set ma, knew them by the name uf Xwoy- 

^y maawohres; witches that have put on ibe shapes 
• aval hsiSTf 'We saw a boy there, whos« half-face 
was dovoarad by one of them near the villsge ; yet s«>, as 
,■ that Iho car* was rather cut than bitten off.* Rumour 
kad spfMMi that the boy had had half his face devoured ; 
wbeii it was exammrd,'it turned out that bis ear had only 
been scratched ! However, there can be no doubt of the 
mtistence of witch wolves ^ for Hall saw at Limburp.h 
' one of those miscreants executed, who confessed on the 
wheel to have devoured two and forty children in that 
form.* They would probably have fotmd it difficult to have 
summoned the mothers who had lost the chdJren. But 
observe our philosopher's reasoning : * It would iuke a 
large volume to scan his problem of lyeanihropy.* He 
had laboriously collected all the evidence, and had added 
his arguments: the result offers a curious instance of 
•cute reasoning on a wrooj; principle.* 

Men of science and art then, passed their days in a 
bustle of the marvellous. I will furnish a specimen of 
philoaophieal correspoodeoce in a letter to old John Au- 
brey. The writer betrays the versatility of his curiosity 
by very oppomte discoveries. * Mv hands are so full of 
work taat I have no time to transcribe for Dr Henrv More 
an account of the Barosrable apparition — L<trd Keeper 
North would take it kiodiv frnm you— give a sight of ihis 
letter from Barnstable, toIX Whiichcot.' He had lately 
heard of a Scotchman who had been carried by fairies 
faito France ; but the purpose of his present letter is to 
communicate other sort of apparitions than the ghost of 
Barnstable. He had g«ine to Glastonbury, < to pidc up a 
few hemes from the holy thorn which' flowered every 
Christmas day.' The original thorn had been cut down 
bv a military saint in the civH wars; but the trade of the 
ptace was not damaced, for they had contrived not to have 
a smgle holy ihnm, but several, * by grafting and inocula- 
fion.' He promises to send these * berries :* but requests 
Aubrey to inform * that person of quality who had rather 
have a 6iis^ that it was impossible in get one fur him. I 
am toM,' he adds, * that there is a person about GlasCon- 

• Rail's praciilate is diat €hod*s woiic could ntt sdmk of 
any subsiuniial chance, which Is above the reach of all inlcr- 
nal powers ; but ' Herein the dfTell playa the double sophist, 
er ; the srvrcerer with sorcerers. Hee both deludes the wuch*s 
concHc and the beholder*s eyes.* In a word. Hall believea, in 
what he cannot underaund ! Yet Hall wHI not bdieve one of 
the Cailtollc miracles of * the Vlnrin of Louvaln, * ihoueh Lip> 
sius haii wriuen a book to cnmmemurate *ihe goddean.* as 
Hall sarcasiirullv calls her; Hall was toM. with great imhf* 
nation, in the shop of the bookseller of Lipsius, ibat when 
James the First had just looked over this work, he flung it 
down, vodfsratisf * Damnaikm m htaa that made k« and m him 




bury who hath a nursery of them, which bo aafla fcr • 
crown a piece,' but they are supposed not to b« * ol lbs 
right kind.' 

The main object of this letter is the writer's ■ aaspsBMB 
of gokl in this coimtry ;* for whidi he offers three rraaons. 
Tacitus says there was goM in EnglaiKl, and that Agiippa 
came to a spot where he had a prospect of Irrland frnm 
which place he writes ; seoooaly, that * an bunesi maa' 
had in tnis spot fbimd sttmes from which b« had estracied 
good gold, and that he himself * had seen in the hraksa 
stones a clear appearance of gold ;' and thirdiy, 
a story which goes by tradiuoo in that part of the 
try, that in the bill alluded to there was a door iaio a bels, 
that when any wanted money, they used to go aad knack 
there, that a woman used to appear, and give to sack as 
came. At a time one by greediness or otb ei w ia e gave 
her offence, she flung to the door, and ddivavvd Ihii di 
saying, still remembered in the ooimtry : 

" When all ths Daws be gone and dead. 
Then ... Hill shall shine gold red." 

My fancy b, that this relatea to an ancient fanuly of ibli 
name, of which there is now but one roan left, and be aol 
Idiely to have any issue.' These are bia three reasons; 
and some mines have perhaps been opened with no bsftw 
ones ! But let us not imagine that this great aatvafart 
was credulous ; for he tells Aubrey that * he thoogbtitwM 
but a monkish tale, forged in the abbey, so fimous m kt» 
mer time ; but as 1 have learned not to despise oar 
fathers, I question whether this may not nCv to 
nch roine m the hill, formerly m use and now lost. I 
shortly rf quest you to discourse with my lord abooi ii, is 
have advice, &c. In the mean time it will be beat toln^ 
ail privaU for his majesty's service, his lordship^s, and pcr> 
haps some private person's benefit.' But he has alao posmva 
evidencr : * A mason not long ago oommg to ike renter ol 
the abbey for a freeaione, aiKl sawing it, out came divsff 
pieces of gold of 3/ lOi value a piece, of ancient csam. 
The stone belonged to some chimney-work ; the goU aiw 
hidden in it, perhaps, when the Dissolution was near. 
This last incident of findmg coins m a chioaaey-pMca, 
which he had accounted for very rationallv, scrres onlv la 
confirm his dream that they were coinecT out of the goU 
of ibe mine in the hill ; and he becomes more ort^at for 
*a private search iiiio these mines, which 1 have, 1 1( 




way to. Id the pos .script he adds an aoconnt of a wel, 
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which by washing wrought a cure on a person deep in iba 
king^s evil. * I hope you don't forget your promiae to eea^ 
auoicate whatever ihiov vou have, relating to jonr Idea.' 

This promised Idea ofAubrey mav be found m his MSS^ 
under the title of * The Idea of Universal ~ 
However whimsical, one would like to see it. 
life might furnish a volume of these Philosophica} 
he was a person who from his incessant busile and 
tiabie cunositv, was called * The Carrier of 
of the Royal Society.* Many pleasam nigh' 
vately' enjoyed bv Aubrey and his co 
the * Mine in the llill ;* Ashmule's manuscrmu at Oifori, 
contain a coUeciion of many secrets of the Konencmm; 
one of the oompletest inventions is * a Recipe bow to wdk 
invisible.* Such were the fsncies which rocked 
ren of science in their cradles! and so feeble 
steps of our curious infancy ! ^ut I start in mn 
drttding the reader may also have foUen asleep! 

* Measure is most excellent,' says one of the 
* to which also we being in like manner , 
friendly and pious Asclepiades, here fiiuab' 
at the dawn oC philosophy ! 

ON PVCK TBX COMMKirraTOB. 

Literary forgeries recently have been freqoentlT i 
in, and it is urged that they are of an iniaoceat natwre ;1 
impostures more easitv practised than delected leave tbsar 
mischief behind, to taVe effect at a distant period; and m 
I shall show, may entrap even the judicious ! It may la- 
quire no high exertion of genius, to draw np a giave m> 
count of an ancient play-wrif ht whose naaae Caa m 
reached us, or to give an ex'ract from a vtrf noi e inaco 
ble to our inquiries: snd as diilneas is no proof afi 
riou*iies9, forgeries, in time, mix with auihefitier 

We have ouraehres witnessed versions of Spaniib 
Portuguese poets, which are pasaed on their nHm 
readers without diflkulty, but in which no parts «fi 
tanded originals cap beinMad; and ta the ■nm 
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what0T«r antiqaaries nuiy affirm, the poemi of Chatter- 
IM and Oniao are veiled kn mjrstery ! 

If we poMessed the secret history of the literary life of 
George Steevent, it would display an unparalleled series 
of arch deception, and malicious ingenuity. He has been 
happily characterized by Mr Gifford, as * the Puck of 
Cummentators !' StKOvens is a creature so spotted over 
with btm^iry forgeries and adulterations, that any remark- 
able one about the time he flourished may be attributed to 
him. They 'were the habits of a depraved mind, and 
there was a darkness in his character many shades deeper 
tiwn belonged to Puck ; even in the playuilness of his in- 
vention, there was usually a turn or personal malignity, 
and the real c^ject was not so much to raise a laugh, as to 
■ grin horribly a ghastlv smile,* on the individual. It is 
more than rumoured, that he carried his insenious malig- 
■ity into the privacies of domestic life ; ana it is to be re- 
gretted, that Mr Nichols, who might have furnished much 
■ea«t history of this extraordinary literary forgerer, has, 
from delicacy, mutilated his colieciive vigour. 

George Steevens usually commenced liis operations by 
opening some pretended discovery in the evenin^papers, 
which were then of a more hterarv cast ; the St James*s 
Chronicle, the General Evening Post, or the Whitehall, 
ware they not dead in body and in spirit, would now bear 
witness to his successful efforts. The late Mr Boswell told 
me, that Steevens frequently wrote notes on Shakspeare, 
purposely to mislead or entrap Malone, and obtain for 
himself an easy triumph in the next edition ! Steevens 
loved to assist the credulous in getting up for them some 
■trange new thing, dancing them about with a Will o' the 
alarming them by a shriek of laughter ; and 
like a grinning Pigwiggin sinking them chin-deep into 
a qua^^mire! Once he presented them with a fictitious 
portrait of Shakspeare, and whenr the brotherhood were 
sufficiently divided in their opinions, he pounced upon 
tbem with a demonstration, that every portrait of Shab> 
•peare partook of the same doubtful authority ! Steevens 
usually assumed the nomde guerre of Collins, a pseudo- 
eoinmentator, and sometimes of Amner, who was dis- 
covered to be an obscure puritanic minister who never 
read text or notes of a play-wright, whenever he explored 
iBto ' a thousand notable secrets* with which be has pol- 
luted the pages of Shakspeare! The marvellous narra- 
tnre of the upas-tree of Java, which Darwin adopted in bis 
plan of ' eplisting imagination under the banner of science,* 
appears to have been another forgery which amused our 
*Puck.' It was first given in the London Magazine, as 
•D ectract from a Dutch traveller, but the extract was 
aaver discovered in the original author, and * the effluvia 
of this iK»xious tree, which through a district of twelve or 
Ibnrteen miles had killed all vegetation, and had spread the 
akdetnos of men and animals, affbtxling a scene of melan- 
choly beyond what poets have described, or painters de- 
lineated,' is perfectly chimerical. A splendid flim-flam! 
When Dr BerkenluMit was busied in writine, without 
■inch knowledge or skill, a history of our English authors, 
Bieevens allowed the good man to insert a choice letter by 
George Peele, giving an account of < a merry meeting at 
the Globe,* wherein Shakspeare and Ben Jonson and 
Vtd Alleyne are admirably made to perform their respec- 
tive parts. As the nature of the * Biographia Literaria' 
f«quired authorities, Steevens ingeniously added, * Whence 
I copied this letter I do not recollect.* However he well 
%nsw it came from * the Theatrical Mirror,* where he had 
Snt deposited the precious original, to which he had un- 
fuaffdedly veatunid to affix the date of 1600 ; unluckily, 
Posle was discovered to have died two years before he 
wrote his own letter! The date is adroitly dropped in 
Berkenhoutt Steevens did not wish to refer tonis ori- 
ginal, which I have often seen quoted as authority. One 
af these numerous forgeries of our Puck, appears in an 
article in Isaac Reed's catalogue, art. 8708. * The Boke 
af the Soidan, conteyninge strange matters touchynge his 
Ms and deaths, and the ways of his course, in two partes, 
Itow,* with this marginal note by Reed. * The foregoing 
was written by George Steevens, Esc^, firom whom I re- 
asived it. It was composed merely to impose on " a Ute- 
«ary friend," and had its eflfect ; for he was so far deceived 
as (o its authenticity that he ^ve implicit credit to it, aiid 
pot down the person*s name ra whose possession the ori- 
^■al books were supposed to be.* 

Gas of tho sort of tventioos wUeh I attribute to Stee- 
.#■■ km htm fot op with a deal of roDaatic sflTset, to 



embellish the. poetical fife of Milton ; and unquestionably 
must have sadly perplexed his last matter-ol-fact editor, 
who is not a man to comprehend a flim-flam !— for he has 
sanctioned the whole fiction, by preservinz it in his bio- 
graphical narrative ! The first impulse ot' Milton to travel 
in Italy is ascribed to the circumstance of his having been 
found asleep at the foot of a tree in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge, when two foreign ladies, attracted by the loveliness 
of the youthful poet, alighted from their carriage, and 
having admired him for some time as they imagined un- 
perceived, the youngest, who was very beautiful, drew a 
pencil from her pocket, and having written some lines, put 
the paper with her trembling hand into his own ! But it 
seems, for something was to account how the sleeping 
youth could have been aware of these minute particulars, 
unless he had been dreaming them, — that the ladies had 
been observed at a distance by some friends of Milton, 
and they explained to him the whole silent adventure. 
Milton, on opening the paper, read four vereet from Gua- 
rini, addressed to those * human stars* his own eyes ! On 
this romantic adventure, Milton set oflT for Italy, to dis- 
cover the fair * incognita,' to which undiscovered lady we 
are told we stand mdebted for the most impassioned 
touches in the Paradise Lost ! We know how Milton 
passed his time in Italy, with Dati, and Gaddi, and Fres- 
cobaldi, and other literary friends, amidst its academies, 
and oAeo busied in book-collecting. Had Milton*s tour in 
Italy been an adventure of knight-errantry, to discover a 
lady whom he had never seen, at least he had not the 
merit of going out of the direct road to Floreneo and 
Rome, nor of having once alluded to this Dmm* dt sss 
pentieM^ in his letters or inquiries among bis firieads. who 
would have thought themselves fortunate to havalmrooaesd 
so poetical an adventure in the nimeroiM eaassai tlMp 
showered on our youthful poet 

This hUtorietU^ scarcely fitted for a novd, 6rst appearoi 
where generally Steeven*s literary arouseaisnts wsfs cai^ 
ried on, in the General Evening Post, or tho St Jaaiss^ 
Chronicle : and Mr Todd, in the improved aditioa of MS* 
ton*s Life, obtained this spurious origiul, where tho 
reader may find it ; but the more curious part of the ilory 
remains to be toM. Mr Todd proceeds, * The preceding 
highly-coloured relation, however, is not nngtdar; my 
friend, Mr Walker, points out to me a counter-part in the 
extract from the preface to Poeeia de Marguerite'JEleanore 
ClotUde^ depute Madame de Surville. Poete Prancma da 
XVSiide. Parte, \80S: 

And true enough we find among * the family traditions' 
of this same Clotude, that Justine de Levis, great-grand- 
mother of this unknown poetess of the fiOeenth century, 
walking in a forest, witnessed the same beautiful apedade 
which the Italian Unknown had at Cambridge ; never was 
such an impression to be eflfaced, and she could not avoid 
leaving her tablets by the side of the beautiful sleeper, de- 
claring her passion \n her tablets to four Italian vereee ! 
The very number our Milton had melted to him ! Oh ! 
these yb«r verses ! they are as fatal in their number as tho 
date of Peeps letter proved to George Steevens ! Some- 
thing still escapes in the most ingenious fabrication which 
serves to decompose the materials. It is well our veraci- 
ous historian dropped all mention of Guarini— else that 
wouM have given that coup de grace— a fatal anachronism ! 
However his invention supplied him with more originalitjf 
than the adoption of this storv and the four verses would 
lead us to infer. He tells us how Petrarch was jealous of 
the genius of his Clotilde*s grandmother, and has even 
pointed out a sonnet which, * among the traditions of the 
family,* was addressed to her ! He narrates, that the gen- 
tleman, when he fairly awoke, and had read the * four 
verses,* set oflT for Italy, which he run over till he found 
Justine, and Jtntine found him at a tournament at Modena ! 
This parallel adventure disconcerted our two grave English 
critics— they find a tale which they wisely jtrase improba- 
ble, and because they discover the tale copied, they con- 
clude that * it is not siiigular !* This knot of perplexity is, 
however, easily cut through, if we substitute, which we 
are fully justified in, for * Poete du XV Siecle*— * du XIX 
Siede!* The* Poesies' ofClotilde areas genuine a fa- 
brication as Chatterton's; subject to the same objections, 
having many kieas and expressions which were unknown 
in the language at the time they are pretended to have 
been composed, and exhibiting many imitations of Voltairo 
and other poets. The present story of the four ItaHoH 
W9»t >nd the beautiful SUepet, wouM bs quito suficiMit 
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up the naliooal spirit, am) diffiwe hopeii of the new enter- 
priu of Vanco de Gama, who hatl ju»t »ailed on a Toya|(e 
of diacovery to the Indies. Three HioneH were discoTered 
near Cinira, bearing in ancient characters, a Latin in- 
scn|ilion ; a bibylhne oracle addressed prouheiically * To 
the inhahitaniM «>f the West !' »taiin|^ thai when ihe»e three 
atones shjUl be found, ih*^ Gang*- g, the Indus, and the Ta- 
gus should cichantie their coniroodiiies ! This was the 
pious fraud of a Portuguese |M>et, sanctioned by the ap* 
probaiiiio of the king. When the si ones had lain a sum- 
cieut tim\) in the damp eanh, so as to become apparently 
antique, our poet invited a niiiuorons party to dinner at his 
country-house ; in the midst of the eniertainmeni a pea- 
sant rushed in, announcing the sudden discovery of this 
treasure ! The inschpiion was placed among the royal 
collections as a sacred curidsny ! The prophecy was a^ 
conip.islied, and the oracle was long considered genuine ! 

In such cases no mischief resulted ; the annals of man- 
kind were not confused by spurious dynanties aiid fabulous 
chrunok>gie« ; but when liierary forguries are published by 
those wlMMe character hardly adniiis of a suspicion that 
they are themselves ihe im|Mwtors, the difficulty of assign- 
ing a DKiiive only increases tliat of forming a decision; to 
tdopt or to reject them may be equally dangerous. 

In this class we must place Aunius of Viierbo, who pub- 
lished a pretended collection of hisionans of the remotest 
nntiqiiity, some of whose namet had descended to us in 
the works of ancient writers, white their works themselves 
had been lost. Afterwards he subjoined commentaries to 
confirm their authority, by passages from unknown ao- 
thors. These at first were eagerly accepted by the learn- 
ed ; the blunders of the presumed editor, one of which 
was his mistaking the right name of the historian he forged, 
were gradually detected till at length the imposture was ap- 

Srent ! The pretended originals were more remarkable 
' their number than their volume ; for the whole collec- 
tion does not exceed 171 pages, which lessened the diffi- 
culty of the foTfery ; while the commentaries, which were 
afterwards publisherl, must have been manufactured at the 
same lime as the text. In favoiir of Annius, the high rank 
he occufHed at the Roman court, his irreproachable con- 
duct, anid his derlarati'»n that he had recovered some of 
these fragments at Mantua, and that others had come 
from Armenia, induced many to credit these pseudo-his- 
torians. A literary war sotHi kindled ; Niceron has dis- 
criminated between four parties engaged in this conflict. 
One pikrty decried the whole of the collection as gross for- 
geries ; another obstinately supported their authenticity ; 
a third decided that they were forgeries before Annius 
poesessed th^m, who was only credulous; while a fourth 
party considertd theni as partly authentic, and described 
their blunders to the interpolations of the editor, to increase 
their importance. Such as they were, they scattered con- 
fusinn over the whole face of history. The false Berosius 
opens his history before the delude, when, according to 
faim, the Chaldeans through preceding ages had faithfully 
preserved their historical eviilences ! Annius hints, in his 
commentary, at the archives and public libraries of the Ba- 
bykmians: the days of Noah comparatively seemed mo- 
dem history with this dreaming editor. Some of the fan- 
oToi writers of Italy were duped : Sansovino, to dehght 
tha Florentine nobility, accommodated them with a new 
title of antiquity in their ancestor Noah, Imperatore e 
w o narcAa ddU grnA^ vine e mmi in quelle j^arti. The 
Spaniards complained that in forging these fabulous ori- 
firn of different nations, a new series of kinfs from the 
ark of Noah had been introduced by some of their rhodo- 
mootarfe historians to pollute the sources of their history. 
Bodm*s otherwise valuable works are considerably injured 
by Annius*s supposititious discoveries. One historian died 
of grief, for having raised his elaborate speculations on 
tbeee fabiiloas originals ; and their credit wa< at length so 
much reduced, that Pignoria and MafTei both announced 
to their readers that they had not referred in their works io 
the pretended writers of Annius! Yet, to the present 
bmir, these presumed forgeries are not always given up. 
The problem remains unsolved — and the silence of the re- 
■pectable Annius, in regard to the forgery, as well as 
what he afirmed when alive, leave us in doubt whether he 
really ratended to laugh at the world by these fairy tales of 
the giants of antiquity. Sanchoniath'oti, as preserved by 
Eosebiuii, HMy be dnssed among these ancient writings, 
or forgeries, and has been equally rejected and defended. 

Another Kferary forgery supposed to have been graAed 
«■ llMee of Anaa, involved the loghirami family. It wu 



by digging in their grounds tliat they discovered a number 
of Etrus<:8n antiquities, consisting of inscriptions, attd also 
fraginenis of achrunide, pretended to have been composed 
sixty years btfore ihe vulgar era. The characters on the 
marbles were (he ancient Etruscan, and the histurical work 
tended lo confirm the pretended discoveries of Anniua. 
They were culiecfed and enshrined in a magnificent lolio 
by Curiius Inghirami, nho, a few years after, published a 
quarto volume ucceeding one thousand pages to kupport 
their auihenticity. Notwithstanding the erudition ol the 
forger, these monuments of antiquity Betrayed their modem 
condiment. There were uncial letters which no one knew ; 
but these were said lo be undiscovered ancient £truacan 
characters ; it was more difficult to defend ihe small iialio 
letters, fur they were not Ubed in the age assigned lo them; 
besides (hat there were dots on the letter t, a custom not 

firac(i»cd till the eleventh century. The style was copied 
rom the Latin of the Psalms and the Breviary ; but Ing- 
hirami discovered that ihere had been an intercourse be- 
tween the Etruscans and the Hebrews, and that David 
had imitated the virriiings of Noah and nis descendants ! 
OfNohh the chronicle details speeches and anecdotes! 

The Romans, who have preserved so much of the Etriia- 
cans, had not, however, noticed a single fact recorded in 
these Etruscan antiquities. Inghirami replied, that the 
manuscript was the w(»rk of the secretary ol the college of 
the Etrunan augurs, who alone was preniitted to draw his 
materials frcm the archives, and who, il would seem, waa 
the only ecribe who has favoured posterity with so much 
secret bisiory. It was urged in favour of the authenticity 
of these Etruscan monuments, that Inghirami waa to 
young an aniiqnary at the time of the diseoveiy^ that be 
could not even explain them ; and that when fresh re> 
searches were made on the spot, other similar moomnenta 
were also disinterred, where evidently they had \tmg lain ; 
the whole affair, however contrived, waa confined to the 
Inghirami family. One of them, half a century b afa riu 
had been the librarian of the Vatican, and to him istaeribao 
the honour of the forgeries wliirh he buried where he wai 
sure they would be found. This, however, is a mere eoa- 
jecture !' Inghirami, who publi>hed and defended their au- 
ihenticity, was not concerned in their fabrication; the de- 
sign was probably merely to raise the aniiquity of Vola- 
terra, the family estate of the Inghirami ; and for this pur^ 
p<»se one of iis learned branches had bequeathed his poe- 
terity a collection of spurious historical monuments, which 
ten<U'd to overturn all received ideas on the first ages of 
history.* 

It was probably such impostures, and those of the/a2ss 
deeretalM of Indore^ which were forged for the maintenance 
of the papal supremacy, and for eight hundred years form- 
ed the fundamental basis, of the canon law, the discipline 
of the church, and even the faith of Christianity, which led 
to the monstrous pyrrhonism of father Har^ouin, who, 
with immense erudition, had persuaded himself, that, ex- 
cepting the Bible and Homer, Herodotus, Plautus, Pliny 
the elder, with fragments of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, 
all with remains of classical literature were forgeries of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ! In two diaserta- 
tions he imagined that he had proved that the JEneid waa 
not written by Virgil, nor the Odes of Horace by that 
poet. Hordotiin was one of those wrong-headed men, who 
once having fallen into a delusion, whaiever afterwards 
occurs to them on their favourite subject only tends to 
strengthen it. He died in his own faith ! He seems not 
to have been aware, that by ascribing such pnxiigal inven- 
tions as Plutarch, Thucycfidcs, Livy, Tacitus, and other 
historians, to the men he did, he was raising up an unpar- 
alleled age of learning and genius when monks could only 
write meagre chronicles, while learning and genius them- 
selves lay in an enchanted slumber with a suspension of all 
their vital powers. 

There are numerotis inslancea of the forgeries of small- 
er documents. The Prayer>Book of Columbus presented 
to him by the Pone, which the great discoverer of a new 
world bequeathed to the Genoese republic, has a codicil in 
his own writing as one of the leaves tcslifies.but as volumes 
composed against its authenticity deny. The famous de- 
scription in Petrarch's Virgil, so often quoted, of his first 
rtnamtre with Laura in the church of St Clair on a Good 

* The volume ot these pretended Amlquhies Is enihled 
Etnisrsrum Anilqulfsiem fragments, fo. Frsnc. 1107. That 
which Inghirami published to defend their authenticky b bi 
lullan. Diflcorso sopra oppoalzioni (aue all' Antkhka Tokim 
410. Flrenze, 1M&. 
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FrUar. S Aftil, ISTI, ii hu b«d nemOj tnsa 
he ataowii ii « farntrr. Bj lalciiliiiiiia, il tppun 
• April, IB7, frljaii ■ MoikUt ! Tlw GooJ Prid^ 



fin il gnnw di' li nl fl toB J irwn 
Pit (■ iiiiiA dal uo buocs i ni. ' 

• Itwudo tha di^wtm Iha nfiiirth* hid war 
•d In coapuHon Tor hii Hikar.' Tba tintr inKfinnl 
thia dEachpiiaii aUudad ui Qood Pridif ud Ui* ocJipas iI 
tba Cnidliuoii. BiKlwwitudi thapuwaiDihaMS. 
io the iopnul Sbnij <t Vhuu, which Atibt C«Luii| 
hi* (Banal 

Em il pana cfa' al h) d «to ran 
Pmf b p»A da auo falign, m iw 
Quud Id (u pnaa ; a una mi cuwdu 
Cba ben roairi occhi denim mi lapro. 

• Il wu eo iha itj (bat I wu ewlinted, damlioa for in 
Maker appaand b Iha njpi «f a brilliaat am, and 1 
did nol wall conaidar Uwt il **( jour aj ea Uul enchun- 
•dna!' 

The Gnt naMini, i«!onJin|i 
BMiaa sten*, buiiniwa' 
•oonet. Tba Laun oTSidi 



bar aodalT aoidat her fainilr.* ir Ihe AbM C«>ii<i^> 
Utemrjta eaaftriad.thj pod nunc nTPrUxrchurniRl 

would ba cario oi if iha famoui itarr of the 6ral msctiqi 
wiib Lan ta Iha chorcb of Si Clirs oripnated in ihs 
blunder of tba fvnrar'a niiacancqMt«i of a pauage 
which «u iacHTeelJ^ prialad, ai appean bj >iblin| 

LiUmy lor|eri*i hare beei _. . 

Cv ; datea bate been ah^red i fictiti 
]|» hue ben te; 

Ihia pan of the hiatorr ot lilerarr targarf. Tor (hie aitii 
baa alrewJr Fo*" Tolumiixui. Wheo of diacoTer, bo 

ooa of ihQ moat erilical of bibbographen, were coDcert 
in a forpirj of Lhia nature, il mi^ be uierul to ipread 
aJaimamanfcalleWn. The duke de It VtllHTe.and I 

1 1jefer^ once coocerted to^iher 
eafer puTT:ha*er cf Uterary raritjea with a 
TUm faipatnnit, ■ book, bj Iha date, 
btTe been pnnled rn l£9B. though, prohaUr, a modem 
fvccrr of 1698. The tills of aueh i wwk had Iooe 

nodgnfabi 



iballbaialpfarf' 




iconrie. of Jtpi 
1 lialened ID thev cnDnenu. He farfol *• 

whu^fa ihn Japanacs wrsie ; bvl auppoHd, hb* 
I, ihe^ wrote fiom Ih* ri^hi to the kft, whici h* 

_..,. n ,. -icofiiaoa- — 

to Ilia In 



LCIu>l]7 Por^ Io 

Crw l^undBTi; hariof midTri 






nuallj, h 






made il a pnnFiplo in this liopoaiun Bf tot to irary wba 
ne had ooce uid a thuif. All Ihia <rw pnijcctBd Bbaaa) 
fearful ordtlecuoo bir Iboae abool him. 

Ho i«ai hiouolf Burpriacd at hie facilily of imstiait 
ind ibo profreae oThii Torfery. He had f nnnaj (a alpha- 
bat, a eoniiderable portion ofa nan Unguaf o, a giaialMI. 




Crom a euTlDiu pgbllcailoi 
flflfoHi, which Iwkb c 
to pvocuTfl, bvt wbtcb 

bMbnwa can decide o , 

COBiB wa han hliheno posaaagd of Iha l^ai 



lofreoaich. i propoaed 



Ihe iritoui of eoDieraion died awaT in [naea. and l^'aaal 
inirhed nef loot of hia coaiort pranilsd, while iIm «W 
of tho biahop wi ■ - - ■ 



pmlnelad or doutafid. I 
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ehuM, uil caimj hio In England ; ihii inu eigBrir («»- fH'l'" ' "'^ 

wiii5jr(.b,Mirpl.W»dtmui™r.AfcwI>,ieh«h.lliBp, i»f»Ui"«*ft^ 

UHJ f»ir widi, k«p> hin. in iwd humour ; bui no 1.tl« I ;^|;^™^" ^ 

' ii be h>3 ilreidy in hi> nf '" '— ' ■- ■---■-— 



mtuen. 



j»M». 



inidt bim CDUtriis il, hs i)»ir«J to 
noa of koi 
nuDoerof 



bwl htil biti ■ ihorl lima lo , " 
. ™coll«>it; H ihii inihs 1 ,/' 
. k.ir .h. ...ri. _.~ .. k. : -"Q' 



100 callnd ttw /Vwuasi j^m.' 

lU ohiloniH, but 11 hiul i» Tiulu. Th< projuci failod, and 

fhrmotanj^an u a protidwitjal iwHnf lo rapam cf all 
hii impotlurci of FonnnM ! 

Among lh«a Iiuinrj far||Vrin B*T ba daiaod aivartl 
iDgenioiH one* rabricaiBd r« a paiiUcaJ purpflvs- We h^d 
cerLmiolT Dumernui dddi duxiog our civil wan in tfaa mga 
tf Ctaiiet I. Thia ii Mt Ibe place Id roniiniie the eoD- 
irorenj retpecEing ibe mjttamut £ikmi BviUJU, which 
hai beBn ranked •ohiui ihem, fniM lb« ajnbicuDui elaim 
of Gauden. A recent wnler who wonld proGalil* incJins 
■KM to ieave liie Doaaicb wwe be hiring, pot oolj bin hekd 
but lh« liule fame he might obtain bv IM ■ Veneft* iud Id 
lie wrillen br liiiB at Cariibnolie Cutle, «aild depriT* 
■ -B alto of ihea, " -- ■ '- -■— - ■— ' — - - 



ir, and PiaJmanaiEaar wi 






■mpoilor; he wai niber de'iiroui orBtlinglhe rnaikcloisr . „. 
Whurace. Pialmanauaar, in thia bard inaJ, bid giTen """ 



th-bed racanutna M 

liiL&df 1^ Delight,' 

price Ihef haie obiained, are (imlublf coo- 

liiB looee taiahliDg life. There ii a ludicroui apoacta uT 
rh« alranga Rirl of Pemhnike, which, waa forged bjr tha 
--'-'- " -'-r.aodaii John Firhenhoad, agrau hu- 
btd • buif pan in theaa iputioiu latian 



« facilUT, «™bi 



Ifoduced the hrgen of m aniira pew tanjm 
ich. ha renurkiUy obaarrea, ' by what I haia 
uma inio England, t cannot uy but I CMihJ 
_. ., uedit wiihleii diffirrultjUiancanbecooeeiTec 
I applied cloael; lo il.' When a •anion of the calec 
wunade into tha pratended Foraioaan langmga, . 
wu laboutiad to tlia judgment of th« lint a^lmUH ; 
pMnd 10 tham ^mmttieal, a 



■a pronauDcad lo be a 
... « that 11 memUad no 

oihar! and ihej could not concrin thai ■ arriplinf eouM 
bo iba inraolor of a luiguage. ITlbe reidar ia eunoua lo 
OUBiDa (hia eitrmwdinari impoalun, I rafcr him to 'hat 
htMw; curioailjr, ' An hutoiia] and geofrtphical Daa- 
enptma of Furmoea, wilh account* of Iha Religion, Gua- 
(IBM, and Mannen of Iha InbabiUnta. bf Qeorga Paal- 
" ' <orthaaaidIala.'lT04; witgrnime. 



alphabet: In bin conlenr^Ei berora 
la Rojal SocielT with a Jeauit juil raturncd from China. 

n iminaior. Tha good father nmaiii«l obilinaia in hia 
«n cooiiciion, but conkj not aatiActohl* eommunicaie il 
. olhan 1 and Paalmauinat, iHsr polild j ukin( part 

^mmimimda^iitmila-i,njmdtnliHlm,! DrMead 
baadlf inaiiled Paalmanaaziar vrai a Dutchinin or a 



Thia bai fallen to mj' lot, Ibt 
■i« in loe cuunc « lo} m<iB[i.-hei, I hare lo record that wo 
i u haTa bolh forgen and purioinen, u well u olbor mora 
>ca; obvioua impoalon, in Ihe lepublio uf lallen! Tha p»- 
riad lenl irllde deicriidi to relate anacdolea of anma cob 

hid ' ihui bj purchaie ; and ihe ontj apolocy which can ba at 
tiim legad foribeipfeiKli^ ptceola, u 8l Auatio caZIa tha*iiw 
luea of the heatheua. of the praaanL innocenl criauoila, ia 

;iauica] Dicli 



nei. Accordinc to Oraoo^ 
' Claaaica] DiclioouT of the Vulgar Tongua/ wo hif* had 
« lebmled oUeOan, both in the laimed and tulglr idiont. 
But HUE of tham, nbo had afme reuou loo io bo tawlef 
WI Ihia point, diatinguitbaa Ihia mode of complating^bia 
collectiooi, not bv book-atraiing, but by fc«J i -aow< u i#. Oil 
■ome occaaiona,' in marcy, wo mual allow of aoneniof 
namea. Weie not the Spailana illuwod lo ataal iram (■« 

Ii ii (aid IhaL PioeUi made occaiional idditioni lo hia 



'»■ N"F 



r aJlowfd lo pfOaper ! 
! Il ia probable that 



bo w» paid to aiptoda Ihtir doctrii 
pacj ! Thia fahuFoiu hiaiory of Fo 
been projacled b* hia anful promple 
raoiua into Paifmanauur'i handi 
pelad 1«th m Iba domealtc and fora 

bun7 tha anlhor, who waa acircelj 



tidlbTm 



A light-fingered Marcu 
apol : however, thia ia, a 

we owe lo ihia ipadaa of acuunulattoB muj pradoui 

manuacripu in tha CoHouian eoHoctioa. It appaara bf 

;>uil in ditguine, a tool oT the manuicript nole-book of Sir Nieholai Hyde, cbiaf-jua- 

ouabl him brilMd by Ihp i lice of Lhe king'a bench from Iha aecood 10 tho aanalb 

h : the oreibriariani thai I Tear of ChaHaa Ihe Fint, that Sir Robert Colioa had ia 

nd cry up epiica- ' "Ja library, recorda, aridencea, ladgar-booka, orvind leu 

laiaemi lo haTp I lera, and olher atale-papen, belonging to Iha kmg; for 

nea, who put Ta- "be altomey-general of itiii lime, lo prore Ihia, abowad a 

leiiit him J Irum- copy of Ibeponfoi which Sir Robert had obtained Cnat 

lhe bookteDsn In Gough hai more ihin mainuaied thai RawHoaoa and 

-dinary Tolume ; and aa Ihe forraar I and be aaiaili thai Ihe colicclor of tbe wHion ueaaurt* 

ibhc poaaeaied of thia iaiand wotr n^e aa free aa Dr Willia wiih bii fnand'a cnlna. Bw ho 

rdlliai and coolndictiona. ibeia aa- haa ilaa put forth a declanlion relating lo Biabop More, 

oature. Our fnrcKr r»i(^ied 001 Ii> ^' famuua collector, thai ' the biabop eolleeted hia library 

id done, hot ' by phimiiTinj ihoao oflhedergy in bia dioesaai aoaa b* 

.._., 1 •- - ^utdmuratiaimlitTar' Thiaphu*- 



dweriboDewand mrpnaing ihingi aither hai 
isthor Kodied lo clath with ihem, probably ihi 

hae* u opportDoity of pratendini to correct lU.u. .... - ,. — - .- - - - 

fciM «ditioa waa iomediaiely add i lhe world waa mon- drriKg rheo caoauiad taihei olajaUnt «Ji( 

" ■ ■ . L. . r_ _v ...- . . [_.. I _b.L.k ...— .bnr.ii Ub» iJ i-lvjia .Hiirf 
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«bOM «|ipt€iitie«lup bu noi iipirol. I h.™ aijtmit 
ton piBiJunI bf 1 lery d«r r.imd <;4»nic wek bLMirf 

- ----- -■•— ■'-It ttwy mnacratm ttid rt hl> n«a- 

*' - ■ - -ppeir tiiu Bufaop 



diniiniahFd both Ihsn ml hii Ubeur, kj icquntnaf 
[ilundrrrr nfuliquiir nu Tai oul sf Jxir FHCb. 



ufaop When Qnoft, ii«eh«t on ihn odd nibjmt IB Iha h* 
" •" I'dilion of hit • Briii»h TnpifTiphj,' ' An AcadiiBk' lo lb« 
"« > < h-nilfDui'ii MxtuiK Inr Autim 1771. iiuiiHHI'4 ibu 



Hsn <W uliidiT lu nulcot hu 
M« imHiiikla'BulBehtriBcr; < 
pncaulwn bIu^J br « fnen.! ofirw minop, -no iimu.j ,(,1, [hirfoij \iunrf pillenjii wu 

u ■!»]> u ha could. On bsing uked ibo mioii of ihii ; „,i ihc rt", ind Ihit ' one miiht 
_jj .1.. Livi: 1.,, „(rnuo^lj niiiKH, ■ iSe | jingaid nliqtmf in the prcwnl 



Buhop <ir Ely dioM wiih nu ro 

aaiil'lc <rhiiii( bi Sir Kobcn C< 
tU> wuh iba foundir uf Ibo B 
Su B«ben, that • ir b« held 
wmldbakxlh 
V U< *fU. bu 



I if tb«>e ' li^hi-6nnr«d uuquai 



ho Ihoilld M^ M Sir TVuniKU 



Ikfrvrrid. Al til* dit*> 



forded 10 



larniruTed in »err imponiini inliiicHi coiuHiifnocr. Hv 
uanrci ua Ibii ihr (>Mxm»l JiilikF which P.ip* Innnciiw 

eardiiul. fi'MU haTini brcn diiicird in ihe librvy of u 
HDinini Frruch collscior, ofliaiini nurloinvd i in«i nrs 



U Fn[irD furr-6hgi-r of E 
irmm pr-rfrci whan Aficiwd, 
■(imdbif , *hcn 'Puck'di 



G.f< 



drf«fwd «il < 
ba buad Uw 






bit dTini-bed, tl thnaa awful n 
>r bBbilm aide, may nol be e. 

:urk><» handt. Sir Willii 

nDTKiafJaoi 



tint Jams 
hl.}hi.dt 



E« w amhor on _ 

Mda4li «iin*rr(»n h>i 

DiHdale poaaaaacd ibc 

•mV Cuwlrn. nil witl 

OaBdaaVownld'c, whi 

«rih> r4io iifanr B»hop niiiianni; imo, 

> did jCMil from Mr Camdan. a> he lajr a 

■Aarwanli rktfcu Iib idfumuiKin, hv Ihi 

.n Ayag luibuia tnair dread nich cuIIbc- 



or LOBD ■*(»> AT >«MI. 

hlalocT oT Lord Bacoa would be Ibal cT lh« iNe). 

far ul Ilea, awl a IhciKiawoilif if ihe pbiti»|itf 
(raphcr rrmaint yt In be wrineo. The perawal 






Tbaitd;ka, wl 



of Df larjed, and which ha> intfinabt* p 
iriBI of Dur phikrwphy ■ i 






a, I r 



lefaci 



:I, been ' 



-hich a. 






apreuli 



Hjnaklrrtda 
to ha» ab- 
T BMirfa af 



wilh pnfeet eafelT, lo be didlad at their teuurn. A 
•dnntura af Ihia kind happmod to Baron Siouh, the fi 
maua iiilii|uary. Il wai in loakinf ortir the f i:m) of ih 
rnra) oibiiwt nt madalr^ tlial the beeper paresived the loa 
of one ; hit itlaee. bt* pension, and hiB reputalioo were a 
Waka ; aad ha imiaied ihal Biron Sio-eh ibould be mn 

Ihia erudite eollaclor avured the keeper of Iht rnial cab 



AlfcniH, aeal'malj iwallowed a whalo ieri« 
hiofa ; wbeo be landed at Ljow, ^maniiif w 



rrpmbaled : thai ibei wi 

I and mnrlificali '^■-'- ' 

01 that from a i 
«d of hii feeli 
V of poaleriij,' 

I iheinaturily of ami.and perhapa amidal tba t«pci« aad 
. the rrjectnra of bi> plant, may hara felt al tina all dM 



ifidemrfbi 
Bacon eu hit Tiein ttmath 
irily of ami.and perhapt amidal tba t«pcin aa 



Ha found Ihal thaonet wera 



id hia brolher aniiniary Dufbur,— whf 

kiuoa tointtiiraorhiapalieni. whetha 
'tba biMher empire? VailianI thow« 
hif'-h Mture bad kindly relieaed hitr 
■dali iraa left lo the cnj Bt Eicter. 
•aMnied the baqiiail by a clauae in h 



renUont of Gw< 
dqnarj wti aD< 



Ihni Ibit tury oT Ooofb'a pocknhif ^ 

Staaaana, afier ha iHacnieied thai ll>a ••- 
r iha riw ada>kltd io ilia unuoWni of ibi 
BvaiH bimaelf wa. not iherr ! SylranB 



« c*ulo|us.wnt>r not 



lecioreflhe workaof Homh. amlililleanjated '" txmitt 
haollFniiin. wror an ahn^ letirr id Oou^h. to otuln fna 
Mill>on..parlyin.(«ea-i'm.,biBurrha«oreirban|.. Oaairt 
tataiite>l the manner nrhiatildrau Iiy amu^ rafUaaUtea 
badmhLFiliohai'ebaen '■piieniiJun'T one.' Thnaamalbi 
Isiplaublo'eniiaancanf Staaaeni. who oatd u> bna« llal al 
Lbe mitfhiaaoui Irirlia ha piajad on Iht frm« aMlquaiT. ate 
wai nraly oiat-klnd lo any «■», aiaa ba • ptoaawn kM 1 
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861 



dalioQtof the new philo.Hophy. At fixteeo, he philoso- 

{ihued ; at iwenrv-«u, be had framed hi« sjraiem idi«) some 
brm ; and afier ijrty yeara ufcontiDuvd labours, unfinished 
to his last hour, he left behind him su^ieot lo fuuod the 
great philosophical reformation. 

On his entrance into active life, study was not however 
his prime object. With his fortune to make, hi« court 
connexions and his father's example opened a path for 
ambinoa. He chose the practice of common law as his 
means, while his inclinations were looking upwtrd« to 
political affairs a« his end. A psssion for study however 
Dad stronitiv marked him; he had read much more than 
was required in his prufessional character, and this cir- 
cumstance excited tne mean jealousies of the minister 
Oacil, and the attorney-i^eneral Coke. Both were mere 
practical men of business, whose narrow conceptions and 
whose stubborn habits assume, that whentiver a roan 
acquires much knowledt^e foreign to his profession, he will 
know less of professional knowledf^e than he oufhl. 
These men of stnmg minds, yet limited capacities, hold in 
eon'empt all studies alien toiiheir habits. 

Bacon earif aspired to the situation of solicitor-general ; 
the court of Elisabeth was divided into factions; Bacon 
adopted the interests of the generous Kssex, which were 
immical lo the party of Cecil. The q<ieen, from his boy^ 
houd, was delighted bv conversing with her * voung lord- 
keeper,' as she early distingiiinherl the precocfouti gravity 
and the ingenious turn of mind of the future philosopher. 
It was unquestionably to attract her favour, thst Bacon 
presented to the queen his * Maxims and Elements r>f the 
Commmi Law.' not published till after his death. Elixa- 
beth simered her minister to form her opinions on the 
legal character of Bacon. It was alleged that Bacon was 
addicted to more general pursuits than law, and the 
miscellatteous books which he was known to have read 
confirmed the accusation. This was urged as a reason 
why the post of solicitor-general should not be conferred 
oa a man of speculation, more likely to distract than to 
direct her affairs. Elizabeth, in the height of that political 
prudence which marked her character, was swayed by the 
ndsar notion of Cecil, and believed that Bacon, who 
afterwards filled the situation both of solicitor-general and 
lord chancellor, was ' A man rather of show than of 
depth.' We have been recently told by a great lawyer, 
that * Bacon was a master.' 

On the accession of James the First, when Bacon still 
foand the same party obstructing his political advance- 
ment, he appears, in some momentary fit of disgust, to 
have meditated on a retreat into a foreii^n country; a cir- 
cumstance which has happened to several ot our men of 
genius, durios a fever of solitary indignation. He was for 
•ome time thrown out of the sunshine of life, but he 
Ibuod its shade more fitted for ronteraplaiion ; and, unques- 
tioiiablv, phUosoj|>hy was benefited by his solitude at Gray's 
Ian. His hano was always on his work, and better 
thoufhts will find an easy entrance into the mind of those 
who feed on their thouf hts, and live amidst their reveries. 
In a letter on this occasion, he writes, * My ambition now 
I shall only put upon my pen, whereby I shall be able to 
maintain memory and merit, of the times succeeding,' 
And manv years aAer when he had finally quitted public 
life, he toM the king, ' I would live to studv, and not study 
to live : yet I am prepared for date oboium Bellicario ; 
and I that have borne a bag, can bear a wallet.' 

Ever were the txmks succcedivo in his mind. In that 
delightful Latin letter to Father Fulgentio, where, with the 
simplicity of true grandeur, he takes a view of all his 
wonts, and in which he describes himself as *one who 
aerved posteritv,' in communicating his past and his future 
designs, he adds, that ' ihoy require some aces for the ri- 
pening of them.' There, while he despairs of finishing 
what was intended for the sixth part oi his Instauration, 
how nobly he despairs ! * Of the perfecting this I have 
cast away all hopes: but in future aees, perhaps, the de- 
•ign may bud again.' And he concludes by avowiny, that 
the seal luid constancy of his mind in the great design, 
aAer so many years, had never become cold and indiffer- 
«it. He remembers how, forty years ago, he had coro- 
poeed a juvenile work about those things, which, with cnn- 
fideace. but with too pompous a title, he had called 7Vh^ 
mmu ForfMS il/artmiM ,* the grea' birth of time! Besides 
the pohlic dedication of his Novum Orfonum to James the 
Firft. he accompanied it with a private letter. He wishes 
tha kiD^t &?our to the work, which he accoimta as much 



as a hundred years lime ; for he adds, * I am persuaded 
the work wU gain upon men^a minde in ages.' 

In his last wiit appears tiis remarkable legacy of fame. 
*My name and memory I l^ave to foreign nations, and to 
mine own countrymen after tome time be paued over,* 
Time seemed always personated in the imaciiialiun uf our 
philosopher, and with lime he wrestled with a conscious- 
ness of triumph. 

I shall now bring forward sufficient evidence to prove 
how litile Bacon was understood, and how much he was 
even despised, in his philosophical character. 

In those prescient views by which the genius of Veru- 
1am has often anticipated the institutions and ihedlicove- 
ries of succeeding times, there waa one important object 
which even his f«M-esighl does not a|>pear to have cmtieoi- 
plated. Lord Bacon did not foresee that the English Ian* 
guage woukl one day be capable of embalmmg all that 
philosophy can discover, or poetry can inveiil ; that his 
country should at length possess a national literature of ita 
own, and that it should exult in classical ccHOiposiiions 
which might be appnsciated with the finest naodels of an- 
tiquity. His taste was far unequal to his invention. So 
little ne esteemed the language of his country, that his fa- 
vourite works are composed in Latin ; and he was anxi<ius 
to have what he had written in English preserved in that 
* universal language which may last as long as books last.' 
It would have surpri«ed Bacon to have been told, that the 
nutst learned men in Europe have studied English authors 
to learn to think and to write. Our phil«Hiopher was surely 
somewhat mortified, when in his dedication of the Elssays 
he observed, that < of all my other works my Essays have 
been most current ; for that as U Sfems, they come home 
lo men's business an'i bosoms.' It is too much to hope to 
find in a vast and profound inventor a writer also who be- 
stows immortality on his language. The English lan- 
guage is the only object in his great survey of art and of 
nature, which owes nothing of its excellence to the geniua 
of Bacon. 

He had reason indeed to be mortified at the reception 
of his philosophical works ; and Dr Rawley, even some 
years after the death of his illustrious master, had occa- 
sion lo observe, that ' His fame is greater and sounds 
louder in foreign parts abroad than at home in his own 
nation ; thereby verifying that divine sentence, a prophet 
is not without honour, save in his o-jrn country and in his 
own house.' Even ihe men of genius, who otight to have 
comprehended this new source of knowledge thus opened 
to them, reluctantly entered into it ; so repugnant are we 
suddenly to give up ancient errors which time and habit 
have made apart of ourselves. Harvey, who himself cxpe» 
rienced the sluggish obstinacy of the learned, which repel- 
led a great but a novel discovery, could however in his turn 
deride the amazing ni>veity of Bacon's Nouum Orgamtm, 
Harvey said to Aubrey, that ' Bacon was no great philo* 
sopher ; he writes philosophy like a lord chancellor.' It 
has been suggested to me that Bacon's philosophical wri- 
tings have been much over-rated. His experimental phi- 
losophy from the era in which they were produced must 
be necessarily defective ; the time ne gave lo them could 
only have been had at spare hours ; but like the great pro- 
phet on the mount, Bacon was doomed to view the land 
afar, which he himself could never enter. 

Baron found but small encouragement for his neio Nam- 
ing among the most eminent scholars, to whom he sub- 
mitted his early discoveries. A very copious letter by Sir 
Thomas Bodlev on Bacon's desiring him to return the 
manuscript of CogitataH Ftsa. some portion of the JVb- 
vum Orgccnum has come down to us; it is replete with 
objections to the new philomphy. * I am one of that 
crew,' says Sir Thomas, * that say we possess a far 
greater holdfast of certainty in the sciences than voii will 
seem to acknowledge. He gives a hint too that Solomon 
complained * of the infinite making of books in his time ;' 
that all Bacon delivers is only * by averment witho«Jt other 
force of argument, to disclaim all our axioms, maxims, 
&c, left bv tradition from our elders unto us, which have 
passed alf probaiious of the sharpest wits that ever were ;' 
and he concludes, that the end of all Bacon's philosophy, 
by * a fresh creating new principles of sciences, would he 
to be dispossessed ol' the learning we have ;' and he (•art 
that it woukl require as manv ages as have marched be- 
fore us that knowledge shouM be perfectly achieved. Bod- 
ley truly compares himself to * the carrier's horse which 
cannot planch the beaten way in which I was trained.' 
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Bftcoo did not Iom bMit br the timidity oT • fbe car- 
rier** horve :* a traut vit acious note io return tk om g hm 



B foiif 10 aqr home in the ooontry, I dudl 
my |>aperB, inieh " 



quick 

*AiIam_ ^ 

I begfoaibereTare toreium. Too are 
alochful, and you bib ■« BOChm;, eo that I am half in con- 
ceit you affed not die argamoit ; for myself I know weil 
you love and affset. I can my no more/ but tMH eammau 
mrdif, rn/inifwl eomto tfio*. If you be not of the lodg^ 
ingt ekmiked mp, obcreuf lepeak in' my preface, I am but 
to paM by vour door. But if I had you a fortnif bt at Gor- 
bambury, t would make you tell another laJe ; or else 1 
would add a cogitation mgmtui fiArviet, and be roTenged 
on Tou that way.' 

A keen but playful retort of a great author too oondooi 
of hia own Tiews to be angry with hie critic ! The lodging* 
<hdhtd up ia some sarcasm which we must supply from 
our own conception ; but the threatened cogitation agauut 
Ubrariet must have caused Bodley's cheek to tingle. 

Let us now turn from the scholastic to the men of the 
world, and we shall see what sort of notion these critics 
entertained of the philosophy of Bacon. Chamberlain 
writes, * This week the lord chancellor hath set forth his 
new work called Iruiamrtth Magna, or a kind of yocum 
Orgamtm of all philosophy. In sending it to the king, he 
wrote that be wished his majesty might oe so k»g in read- 
ng it as he hath been in composing and polishing it, which 
JB well near thirty years. I hare read no more than the 
bare title, and am not greatly encouraged by Mr Cuffc^s 
judgment,* who hairing k»g since peraued'it, gave this 
censure, that a fool codd not have written such a work, 
and a wise man would not.* A month or two afterwards 
we 6nd that * The kine cannot forbear sometimes in read- 
ing tl.o lord chancellor's last book to say, that it is like the 
peace ofChd^ thai tmrpaneth aU undentanding.* 

Two years afterwards the same letter-writer proceeds 
with another literary paragraph about Bacon. * Thu lord 
busies himself altozether about bookt, and hath set out two 
lately, Htatoria Ventoramj and de Vita et Morte, with pro- 
mise of more. I have vet seen neither of them, because 
I have not leisure : but if'ihe life of Henry the Eighth (the 
£kvenih), which they say he is about, might oome otUaf" 
ttr htM own munner (meaning hu Moral Essays), I should 
find time and means enough to read it.* When this his- 
tory made its appearance, the same writer observes, * Ibfy 
Lord Verulam's history of Henrv the Seventh is come 
forth ; I have not read much of it, But they say it is a very 
pretty book.'f 

Bacon, in his vast survey of human knowledge, included 
even its humbler provinces, and condescended to form a 
coiled ion of apophthegms : his lordship regretted the loss 
of a collection made by Julius Cesar, while Plutarch in- 
discriminately drew much of the dregs. The wits, who 
could not always comprehend his plans, ridiculed the sage. 
I shall now quote a contemporary poet, whose works, for 
by their tize ihev may assume that distinction, were never 
published. A I^r Andrews wasted a sportive pen on fugi- 
tive events ; but though not always deficient in numour and 
wit, such is the freedom of his writings, that they will not 
often admit a ouoiation. The following is indeed but a 
strmnge pim on Bacon's title, derived from the town of St 
Alban's and his collection of apophthegms ; 

Oir LORD BACOir PtrBLISHnrO APOPHTHXaifl. 

When learned Bacon wrote essays. 
He did deserve and haib the praise ; 
But now he writes his apophthegmM 
Surely he dose^ or he dreams ; 
One said, St Alban* now is grown onaUe, 
And is in the hi«h-road-%ray— to JDwutahU. [i. e 
DuncftabU.] 

To the clo^e of his days were Lord Bacon*s philosophical 
pursuits still disregarded and depreciated by ignorance and 
envy, in the forms of friendship or rivality. I shall now 
give a remarkable example. Sir Edward Coke was a 
mere great lawyer, and like all such, had a mind so walled 
in by law-knowledge, that in its bounded views it shut out 
the horizon of the intellectual faculties, and the whole of 

^ Henry Cuffe. secreury to Robert, Earl of Essex, and ex- 
ecuted, bein£ cuiieerned in his trea^>•.t^. A roan noted for his 
classical acquiremenu and his genius, who perished early in 
life. 

f Chamberlain adds the prica of thk moderata lized fbUo, 
which was six shilUngs. 



Im philosophy lav in the statutes. In the Bbrary at Hoft. 
bam there must be found a preseBtatim copy oi Lord Ba- 
con's Novum Organum, the Imtaup^tia Magnuy 16EB0. It 
was given to Coke, for it bears tho fiittosriag nolo cm tba 
tille-page in the writing of Coke : 

Edw. Coke, Ex dono mdhmU, 
Auciori eomaiSum' 
Jiutauncre panu veienau doaunmla aophafuwt 
Intiaura Ugety juttkiamque pHu*, 

The verses not only reprove Bacon for goiDf oat of Ui 
profession, but must have alluded lo his character as a pra- 
rogative lawyer, and his corrupt adminisfrarina of Iks 
chancery. The bosk was pubbsbed in October, IMO, a 
few months before the impeachment. And so fu aaa 
Bwv easily excuse tho canstidty of Coke ; bat kow ks 
reallv valued the phikoophv of mooo appears by tkis: m 
this first edition there isa deviceof ashippaasaaf bolwasa 
Hercules's pillars ; the fikis nftro, the proud eaahatioB «f 
our phikwopher. Over this device Coke baa wrmaB a 
miserable distich in English, which oMrks his ottar csih 
teonpt of the philosophical pursuits of his illuatiio— risaL 
This ship passing beyond the oolunuu of HercaJee bo saiw 
casticallv conceits as * The Ship of Fools,' the faaM« 
satire of the German Sebastian Brandt, tnnsiaicdi kf 
A lexander Barclay. ; 

It deoervtih not to ho read m sckeeb, 
Bwi to be freighted m the Ship of FhoiM. 

Such then was the fate of Lord Bacon ; a history Ml 
written by his biographers, but which may servo as a eo^ 
ment on that obscure panage dropped firoa the pea of hii 
chaplain, and already quoted, that he was aaora vataad 
abroad than at home. 

•scaxT BisTomr or m dkath op vuvdk 

KLlXAaCTH. 

It is an extraordinary cirsumstance in cor history, Aat 
the successioo to the English dominion, in two reanarfcft- 
Ue cases, was never settled by the pos sea so i a of tka 
throne themselves during their KKtime ; and that tbera ii 
every reason to believe this mighty transfer of three 
doms became the sole act of their ministers, wko 
sidered the successioo merely as a state expedient. 
o( our moat aUe sovereigns found themselves in 
dicameni ; dueen Eloabeth, and the Protector Ci 
well! Cromwell probably had his reasons not to aama 
his successor ; hb positive election wouM have ifmsnlis 
fied the opposite parties of his govemmeaf, wbom bo 
only ruled while he was able to cajole ibem. He mmti 
have been aware that latteriy he bad need of coaobaii^ 
all parties to his usurpation, and was probably aa doubt 
fill on his death-bed whom to appoint his su cc essor, aa at 
any other period of his rngn. Ludlow suspects l^ 
Cromwell was * so discomposed in body or nind, tkat ks 
could not attend to that matter ; and wbetber ho uemti 
any one is to me uncertain.' All that we know ia tka ■•• 
port of the Secretary Thurlow and lus cha|daias, wks^ 
when the protector lay in his last agonies, sunested to faiM 
the propriety of choosing his eldest son, aiM they tcl as 
that he agreed to this dunce. Had Cmmwell been in bis 
senses, he would have probably fixed op Henry, ike lard 
lieutenant of Ireland, rather than on iZidkard, or 
bad not chosen either of his sons ! 

Elizabeth, firom womanish infirmity, or froa 
reasons, could not endure the thoughts oif her 

and long threw into jeopard v the politics of all the eal 

of Europe, each of which had its favourite candidaia la 
support. The legitimate heir to the throne of Engtaad 
was to be the creature of her breath, yet Eliaabetk woeU 
not speak him into existence ! This had, bowerer, sftsB 
raised the discontents of the nation, and we aball 
it harrassed the queen in her dving hours. It 
pected that the queen still retameoso mtich of the 
that she could never overcome her perverse dislifce la 
name a successor, so that according to this opiaiaa, dbte 
died and left the crown to the mercy of a party ! Tkit 
would have been acting unworthy of the magaaniBniy rf' 
her great character — and aa it is ascertwned timl tbeqi 
was very sensible that she lay in a dying atate 

davs before the natural catastrophe occurred, it ia 

to believe that she totallv disregarded so important ai 
cumstance. It is, therefore, reasoning a pnon, 
tural to conclude, that the choice of a soccsasi 
occupied her thooffata aa well aa tka ■nTOfiw of ksr i 
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m ; (Dd ihii ihn would noi hue lefi ihs inronc in ih 

duHng her wKolo life. How did ihs riprsM hunt 
lien b«|uuihin( tbfi crewn loJunHiheFintiOrdid^h 
imiHth it >i all J 

In the populu p>fe* «f her female hitlariu, Mi) 
ikin h» objervfd, ih«i 'Ihu doiing tcrnn of the Ion 
■d erentful life dF Qu^en Eliiaboih wb> inarli..d bj ih> 



ija of Eliiibelh wen., indcrd, moil melancholy— aht 
'frifif aa of age, rrluAuiE all remediea and eren Dour- 

iv inquiry introduced. The quern, ar Ihir miimeDI, **« 

ajvatj wai at oil eeauUe of the inquiriei pm ra hei 
Fhcr miniRen rcipectinfthe lucceision. The Eul 0< 
[onnouih «yi, ' on Werfneidiv, Ihe SSA of Man:h, >)ie 
•w iprcchlcif. That afieniDDn, by elgna, ihe called 



iun aa that uf a d vir 

rone. The >odd' t 
irj, alteiwarda Eai 
iifa daiei, nnrwnhihr 



pnwu who miie adorinj 0" riamf md T 

Thit ia Krelj anil plannble; bkl lb* DcUa editdr did 
MtrRollect ihu'ibeipeecheanndalnBliiatMihon her 
deitb-bed,' which be deema ' (oferna.'^in Gonaeqiietice of 
tfaa arcunuiancB he had lami b Caij'a Memoin, nngin- 
■te with Camden, and Here oalj rapeaied bf Rapin and 

elder hunorian, ai welt at the circniaglance ri-laltd br 
Carjr, deacribinf the nisil of the queen a MiiIp. JiOeieMlr, 
which happened no Wedneeday S3d. A hiiberm onno- 

•lanliil aemuni of iliia aBkir, which cnnimenced on U* 
prteedin^ day, when the <]ueeii reliincd Ihe power of 
epcrch; and u will beionlmed ihot Ihe language beta 
need hai all Ihil lollineai and brriitynbicb wu the nilu- 



enticity, Hud ii 



eouki vnly hi 
[•(•• who wrr 



g. Ids 



:?£" 



I- ih> 



«6ded her italevecrel of the lucceBHHl til [he lord ad. 
nl (Ihe RaH »r Noilin^ham i) and when the earl nmnd 

lajoly, ind lennaint lier that thry rane in iha name nf 
KMI ID leant her pleaaureinrelerenea totAenromwu. 
Ih quren wai then very weak, and aniwarrd theni with 
blei nice, (hat ihe had ilnadi deelarnd, that aaahe 
M ■ repU ireptre, in ahe deuicil no whrr than a mral 

ad who ihould that be but my neaieit klnnnan, the kinn 

I bj the inleTfer^Ree of the arcbbiahop adviime her ma^- 
«J to turn ber lhiHI;h1li ID G»l. ' Never,' ihe replied. 

Am hiiidiian nf Cenden's huh intrnriiv woold hardly 
are (nr||«l a fieU'iD to please thi> new monarch; yetCam- 
■■ hai nol been rtfenri la on Ihn occaaiun hy'lhoeiaet 
lirch, who dnwi hu innirmiliua rmti the letlera of the 



Vednerfay, «3d of "iwli'rcii, on"w'k!™day,'h^Ter,*iihS 



tta Earl of Cork and Orrery,) hu observed, that • I 
pMcbe* made for P.hiabcth on ber deVh bed are 
imd.' Eehard. Rapin, anil a Inne eirlnR of hlainriai 
lake her aay ramtly ( u Tslnily indned lliit il could r 

■ho •Inul'l Ihelba b - 
IsMir Adilferenti 



t dT Uw last worda of Queen Eliiabeth about 

Tueaday brUyrn her death, beinp the twenly- 
■rcb, Ibe admiral being nn Iho rijihl aide cf her 
d keeper on Ihe left, and Mr Srcretniv Cecil 
I Eirl of Satiabury] it Ihe bed'i (i-el, alfiliiid- 
d admiral put her in mind of her ppeecli con- 
I gurceuion had ai Whiiehall, and that ibey. 



know her pleaaure who aliould (uceeed; whereimto ih* 
Ihui replied : 

' / lold BOti my trnt harl ifcn Iht irnl of kinf, out I lull 
ham nn macoJ fa nuxeej wu. And tnb i/umld nicfiid mg 

• The lotda not underetandini; Ihia dark rpeech and look- 
ing one on tiie other; ii lenitb Mr Secretary biildty arkeil 

neonJ hrr. IVhirt'In -he replied, that Arr mrrminr iru, 
IbatakiagilmldHiTrrd: mdwAe, qunlh Bhe,>An(U Mot 
ie Aid w UHii'n s/ Scotland .' 
'I'rioy nrked her whether that were her ahulule reeo- 

•wre.- /or luill An* uae M Aiii.rWidi whicli anwn 
Ibev deiarted. 

■Notwiihi 
sftemoon Ihi 

btdiop of Ctnlerbiiry, and otiier divinei^ had hrcn with 
her, and lefl b^r in a mnnner vpeechlma, the three lorda 
nforeraid repaired unto her aeain, asking her if she re- 
mained in her fanner reaolmion, and who ihould succeed 
her f hilt not bang able lo rprak, wu a^ed by Mr Bene, 
taij in ihia tort, ' yft briereh your ma}eiilT, if *ou n- 
main In your rornrr rerohnioa, ud ihal ynn wnuEd ban 

wme liin iinloui: wherral, (iHUnily ieaii'af hrrart/' ap. 
leonff in Are hr4, mil puOiitt Hrr armi ml of M, ate hM 
ha hmidt jvinl^ over her hiad in maitner ^ a tmni ; 



'• Ibev pieuod, ahe eiinilied ih 
n the kmtdom, but denire enn 
ante : allrr whieli they departed, and llr 



amc from RichmoDd to Whii 
a eompelilDra aiid maitrn a 



Sifi tome e|ierchea 
:iate. il length the 



ind lo the lord keeper, and 

■■I kinoman the king ,S I Mr S'rreiarv (Cecil.) with ibe manner ihereof; which 

ii!> mailer will be fixind ihey bcinj a^Ved. did affirm In be true upon Ihrir hennir.' 

Such il thia •in£>itar docnmt 



aDarl inlo her bed-chamber. Ai i-mn ii they were tier. 

a' eoavinced that ihe could not uii>-r an aniciilaie 
. and aearee oould bearnr understand one, l hey named 
ka kiiu if ScDla to her, a JiAeriy (Acif daitd nol ta hijr* 
rihM ifiAe iliid hn oMe la wptai ; ihc put her hand to her 
aa^ which wu probiblT at thai lime in aionmne pain, 
nb twill, nia imttryrtUd Iht ligJiM jutt Bf liny fliatrd. 

"mo. 12'™ 



eTidenllr itlnded to by Camden, awl Ihe olhir ie fuUy et 
finnni Iit Carv ; and benidea thia, lb* rraiarfcifale cipn 
lion of • nucil' il found in ihe teiter af tha FNOch laibi 
•ador. There were Iwn iatertiawi wiib the qarea. a 
Cut anpean onlr lo ban nmleed the 1a>l «i Wedai 
day, when the quees lay apeechlrB. EILiabelb ^1 I 
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The lecood intenriaw cf her minsteni amj 
quite •upernomenrT ; but Cvy*9 'putting her 
her heM,' too meaiuj describee the 'joining her 
nannor of a crowB.' 



to ua 
to 
in 



JAMCS TBK PIBIT, AS A rATRKB AMD A BVIVAHI). 

Calomnies and aarcasms have reduced Uie diarader of 
James the First to contempt among general rulers; 
vriiile the narrative of historians, who have related facts 
in spite of themnelves, b in perpetual contradiction with 
their own opinions. Perhaps no sovereign has suffered 
more bv that art, which is described by an old Irish pro- 
verb, of * killing a man by lies.' The surmises and the in- 
ainuaiions of one party, dissatisfied with the established 
government in church and state; the misconceptions of 
more modem writers, who have not possessed the requi- 
site knowledge ; and the anonymous libels, sent forth at a 
particular period to vihfy the Stuarts ; all these cannot be 
treasured up bv the phuosopher as the authorities of his- 
toiy. It is at least more honourable to resist popular pre- 
juaice than to yield to it a passive obedience ; and what 
we can ascertam, it would oe a dereliction of truth to con- 
ceal. Much can be substantiated in favour of the do- 
mestic affections and habits iif this paci6c monarch ; and 
those who are more intimately acquainted with the secret -■ 
histury of the times will perceive how erroneously the per^ 
sooal character of this sovereign is exhibited in our popu- 
lar historians, and often even among the few, who with 
better information, iiave re-echoed their preconceived 
•pinions. 

Coofioing myself here to his domestic diaracter, T riiall 
not tooch >m tne many admirable public projects of this 
monarch, which have extorted the praise, and even the ad- 
mirations of some who have not spared their pens in his 
disparagement. James the First has been taxed with pu- 
sillanimity and foolishness ; this monarch cannot, however, 
be reproached with having enij^endered then ! All his c)ul- 
dren, in whose education th'^u' father was so deeply con- 
cerned, sustained through life a dignified character, and a 
high spirit. The short life of Henry was passed in a school 
of prowess, and amidst an academy of literature. Of the 
king's paternal solicitude, even to the hand and the letter- 
writing of Prince Henry when young, I have preserved a 
proof in the article of * The History of Writing-masters.' 
Charles the First, in his youth more particularly designed 
for a studious hfe, with a serious character, was, however, 
never deficient in active bravery, and magnanimous forti- 
tude. Of Elizabeth, the Q,uoen of Bohemia, tried as she 
was by such vicissitudes of fortune, it is much to be re- 
gretted that the interestmg story remains untold; her 
booyant spirits rose alwavs above the perpetual diangra, 
of a princely to a private state— a queen to an exile ! The 
fiuher of such chiklren derives some distinction for capaci- 
ty, in having reared such a noble offspring; and the king's 
marked attention to the formation of his diildren's minds 
was such as to have been pointed out bv Ben Jouson, who, 
in his * Gipsies Metamorphosed,' ligKtly said of James, 
using his native term, 

' You are an honest, good man,and have can of your Beams* 
(haims.) 

Among the flouts and gibes so freely bespattering the 
personal character of James the First, is one of his cold- 
BOSS and neglect of his queen. It would, however, be dif^ 
ficult to prove by anv known fact, that James was not as 
indulgent a husband, as he was a father. Tet even a 
writer so well informed as Daines Barrington, who, as a 
lawyer, could not refrain from lauding the royal 5age dur- 
ing his visit to Denmark, on his marriage, for having bor- 
rowed three statutes from the Danish code, found the 
king's name so provocative of sarcasm, that he coukl not 
forbear observing, that James * spent more lime in those 
eourts of judicature than in attending upon Ida deatmed 
emuort* * Men of all sorts have taken a pride to gird at 
me,' might this monarch have exclaimed. But every 
thing has two handles, saith the ancient adage. Had an 
austere puritan chosen to observe that James the First, 
when abroad, had lived jovially ; and had this historian 
then dropped silently the interesting circumstance of the 
king's * spending his time in the Danish courts of judica- 
ture,' the fact would have borne him out in his reproof ; 
and Francis Osborne, indeed, has censured James for 
iplfing marks of his tunrumtneu ! Theie was no deficient 
nOantry in the conduct of James the First to his queen ; 
Ow very circumstance, that when the Princess of Den- 




mark was driven by a storm back to Norway, the king re- 
solved to hasten to her, and consummate his namnge ■ 
Denmaric, was itself as romantic an expeditioa aa aficfw 
wards was that of his son's into Spaia, and betrays no 
mark of that tame pusillanimity with which b« ataads'i 
charged. 

The character of the queen of James the First 
what obscure in our pulmc history, for in il she 
prominent figure ; while in secret historv she is man ^ 
parent. Anne of Denmark was a spirited aod eatcrpnsiBf 
woman ; and it appears from a passage in Solly, whose 
auihoritv should weigh with us, although we oo^bL to re- 
collect that it is the French minister who writes, that she 
seems to have raised a court factioa against Taims. and 
inclined to favour the Spanish and catholic inteffcsts ; yci 
it may be alleged as a strong proof of JaaMs's pefarieal 
wisdom, that the queen was never suffered to bead a ior- 
midable party, though she latterly might have eagafed 
Prince Henry in that court-opposition. The hem4mmmM 
of the king, on this subject expressed with a linipliLiif of 
style, which, though it may sot be royal, is soeaefhagWf- 
ter, appears in a letter to the queen, which has keen pre- 
served in the appendix to Sir IVirid Dalrrmple'a eeliec 
tions. It is wiinout date, but written when in Scotland u» 
quiet the queen's suspiciotts, that the Earl of Biar, wh» 
had the care of Prince Henry, and whom she w i sh e d to 
take out of his hands, had irwiniiaied to the king that bcr 
majesty was strongly disposed to any * popish or SpMisb 
course.' This letter confirms the representation of Solh : 
but the extract is remarkable for the maaly sin^ibdtvof 
style which the king used. 

* I say over again, leave these froward irnaaaiili appre- 
hensions, for I thank God, I carry that love ana respect 
unto you, which, by the law of God and nature, I ought to 
do to my wife, and mother of my children ; but not for that 
ye are a king's daughter ; for whether ye were a king's 
daughter, or a cook's daughter, ye most be all alike tome, 
since my wife. For the respect of ynor honourable kvt> 
and descent I married you ; but the love and respect I 
now bear you is because that ye are mv married w^, 
aod so partaker of my honour, as of my otl^r finiunts. I 
beseech you excuse my plainness in tnia, for *'awlinf up of 
your birth is a needless impertinent arg u me nt to ae (tte 
IS, not pertinent.) God is my witness, I ever n n kuv i 
you to (for) my bairns, much more than to a aokjecL' 

In an ingeniioos historical dissertation, but one p eife td t 
theoretical, respecting that mysterio u s tfansncfioa tk* 
(Sowrie conspiracy, Mr Pmkerton has attempted la show 
that Anne of Denmark was a lady aoaaewhat indiBed to 
intrigue, and that *tbe king hadcauae to be jjealooa.' He 
confesses that * he cannot discover any posidTo dMtffe of 
adultery against Anne of Denmark, but Baerelr of eoqocf- 
ry.'* To what these accusations amoont it wooM be €£- 
ficult to say. The progeny of James the Fkot anSciendv 
bespeak tKeir family resemblance. If it be tme, ibai * the 
king had ever reason to be jeakms,' and yet that an lia- 
de criminal act of the queen's has been recorded, k 
be confessed that one or both ol'ihe parties ^ 
ly discreet and decent ; for the king never 
and the queen was never accmed, if we aaeept 
den of an oM Scottish ballad, 

O the bonny Elari of Mnrraj, 
He was the queen's love. 

Whatever nay have happened in Scotinad, in 
the queen appears to have lived, occopiad chiefly W dhs 
amusements of the court, and not to have iatcffoedT with 
the arcana of state. She appears to have indirifod apa»> 
sion for the elegancies and splendours of the age, as thsv 
were shown in those gorgeous coort maeqnaa with wtek 
the taste of James harmonised, either from Ina g tfana r 
for the queen, or his own poetic sympathy. Btat * \n tart* 
for court masques could not escape the smr ami acaadalof 
the puritanic, and these * high-ffying faacsee* am thmie- 
corded by honest Arthur WUson, whom we ■■■■i m| i a ■» 
court as an bdulriiable witness of the nrntaal Qosdafitv sf 
this royal couple. In the spirit oThis partv, and fike Mi- 
ton, he censures the taste, but likes it. He naya, * Tht 
court being a continued moa&arods, where aho (tne qaam) 
and her ladies, like so many sea-oympha or N* 
peared often m various dresses to the rai 





• This historical dissertation is appended •» dba Int 
of Mr Malcolm Lahig*s * History of Scotland,* 
that * k has placed that obscure iransacllonin 
ligbL* 
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^Mo/m of Racine, and the Petit Coreme of MasiDon; the tra- 

gediei of the one were the finest model of French verse, the 

'D them.' sermons of the of her of French prose.' * Were I obliged to 



beholden ; the hing hinwelf not betoff a little delighted 
with luch fluent elegancies aa made me niriit more glo- 
rioas than the day.* This is a direct proof that James 
was bjr no meant cold or negligent in his attentions to bis 
qaeen ; and the letter which has been given is the picture 
of his mind. That James the First was fondly indulgent 
to his queen, and could perform an actof fehiTaJric gallant- 
ry with dl the generosity of passion, and the insenuity of 
an elegant mind, a pleasing anecdote which I nave dis- 
covered in an unpublished letter of the day will show. I 
ghre it m the wuras of the writer. 

Augntt, 161S. 

< At their last, bemg at Theobald's, about a fortnight 
•|{o, the queen, shooting at a deer, mistook her mark, and 
killed Jewdf the king's most principal and special hound ; 
at wluch he stormed exceedingly awhile ; but after he 
knew who did it, he was soon pacified, and with much 
kindness wished her not to be troubled with it, for he 
•bould love her never the worse : and the next day sent 
her 

JTWM 

tween 

Such is the history of a contemporary living at court, 
▼ery opposite to that representation of coldness and ne- 
glect with which the king's temper has been so freelv as- 
persed ; and such too is the true portrait of James the ^irst 
m domestic liie. His first sensations were thoughtless 
and impetuous ; and he would ungracefully thunder out an 
oath, which a puritan would set down in his * tables,' 
wlule he omitted to note that this king's forgiveness and 
fbnetfulness of personal injuries was sure to follow the 
fasHng they had excited. 

TBK MAlf or ONE BOOK. 

Mr Maurice, in his animated memoirs, has recently ac- 
qnainted us with a fact which may bo deemed important 
in the life of a literary man. He tells us, * We have been 
just informed that Sir Wro. Jones iniHtriably read through 
erery year the works of Cicero, whoso life indeed was the 
great exemplar of his own.' The same passion for the 
works of Cicero has been participated by others. When 
die best means of forminc a good style were inquired of 
the learned Amauld, he advised the daily study of Cicero; 
but it was observed that the object was not to form a 
Latin, but a French style: *In that case,' replied Ar- 
■anld, * you must still read Cicero.' 

A predilection for some great author, among the vast 
Bomber which must transienUy occupy our attention, seems 
to be the happiest preservative for our taste : accustomed to 
that excellent author whom we have chosen for our favour- 
ite, we may in this intimacy possibly resemble him. It is 
to be feared, that if we do not form such a permanent at- 
tachment, we may be acouiring knowledge, while our en- 
ervated taste becomes less and less lively. Taste em- 
balms the knowledge which otherwise cannot preserve 
itself. He who has long . been intimate with one great 
author, will always be found to be a formidable antagonist; 
be has saturated his mind with the excellencies of senius ; 
be has shaped his faculties insensibly to himself by his 
model, and he is like a man who even steeps in armour, 
ready at a moment ! The old Latin proverb reminds us 
of tms fact, Cooe ab hommt unhu Ubri : be cautious of the 
man of one book! 

Ptiay and Seneca give very safe advice on reading ; that 
wa should read much, but not many books— but they had 
■o ' monthly lists of new publications !' Since their days 
others have favoured us with ' Methods of Study,' and 
* Catalogues of Books to be read.' Vain attempts to 
cireomscribe that invisible circle of human knowledge 
which is perpetually enlarging itself! The multiplicity of 
books is an evil for the many ; fur we now find an hkhto 
Hbrwntm, not only among the learned, but, with their par- 
don, among the unlearned ; for those who, even to the 
prejudice of their health, persist only in reading the in- 
Cissanl book-novelties of our own time, will after nmny 
▼ears aeouire a sort of learned ignorance. We are now 
m want of an art to teach how books are to be read, rather 
tiian not to read them ; such an art is practicable. But 
•midst this vast multitude still let us be * the man of one 
book,* and preserve an onintemipted intercourse with that 
^nat author with whose mode of tliinking we sympathiae, 
and wboaa charms of composition we can habitually re- 



It IB remarkable that every great writer appears to have 
a prcdUeotion for some favourite author ; and with Alex- 
ander^ had tliey possessed a golden casket, wouM have 
enshrined the works they so constantly turned over. De- 
mosthenes felt such delight in the history of Thucydides, 
that to obtain a familiar and perfect mastery of his style, 
he re-oopied his history eight times ; while Brutus not only 
was constantly jperusmg Polybius even amidst the roost 
busy |ieriods of his life, out was abridging a copy of that 
author on the last awful night of his existence, when on 
the following day he was to try his fate against Antony and 
Octavius. Selim the Second had the Commentaries of 
CsBsar translated (or his use ; and it is recorded that his 
military ardour was heightened by the perusal. We are 
told that Scipio Africanus was made a hero by the wntings 
of Xenophon. When Clarendon was employed in wnt- 
ing his history, he was in a constant study of Livy and 
Tacitus, to acquire the full and flowing style of the one, 
and the portrait-paintine of the other: he records this cir- 
cumstance in a letter. Voltaire had usuallv on his table the 



obliged 

sell my library,' exclaimed Diderot,' ' I would keep back 
Moses, Homer, and Richardson ;' and by the eloge which 
this enthusiast writer composed on our English novelist, 
it is doubtful, had the Frenchman been obliged to have 
lost two of them, whether Richardson had not been the 
elected favourite. Monsieur Thomas, a French writer, 
who at times dinplays high eloquence and profound think- 
ing, Herault de Secnelles tells us, studied chiefly one au- 
thor, but that author was Cicero ; and never went into the 
country unaccompanied by some of his works. Fenelon 
was constantly employed on his Homer; he left a transla- 
tion of the greater part of the Odyssey, without any de- 
sign of publication, but merely as an exercuie for style. 
Montesquieu was a constant student of Tacitus, of whom 
he must bo considered a forcible imitator. He has, in the 
manner of Tacitus, characterized Tacitus : * That histo- 
rian,' ho savs, ' who abridged every thing, because he 
saw every thing.' The famous Bourdaloue re-perused 
every year Saint Paul, Saint Chrysoevtom, and Cicero. 
' These,' says a French critic, * were the sources of his 
masculine and solid eloquence.' Grotius had stich a taste 
for Lucan, that he always carried a pocket edition about 
him, and has been seen to kiss his band-book with the rap- 
ture of a true votary. If this anecdote be true, the ele- 
vated sentiments of* the stem Roman were probably the 
attraction wiih the Batavian republican. The diversified 
reading of Leibnitz is well known ; but he still attached 
himself to one or two favourites : Virgil was always in 
his hand when at leisure, and Leibnitz nad read Virgil so 
often, that oven in his old age he could repeat whole books 
by heart ; Barclay's Argenis was his model for prose ; 
when he was found dead in his chair, the Argenis had 
fallen from his hands. Rabelais and Marot were the 
perpetual favourites of La Fontaine ; from one be borrow- 
ed his humour, and from the other his style, duevedo 
was so passionately fond of the Don Q,uixote of Cer- 
van(es» that often in reading that unrivalled work he felt 
an impulse to bum his own inferior compositions : to be a 
sincere admirer and a hopeless rival is a case of author- 
ship the hardest imaginable. Few writers can venture 
to anticipate the award of posterity ; yet perhaps Clue- 
vedo had not even been what he was, without the perpet- 
ual excitement he received from his great master. Ho- 
race was the friend of his heart to Malherbe ; be laid Ihe 
Roman poet on his pillow, took him in the fields, and call- 
ed bis Horace his breviary. Plutarch, Montaigne, and 
Locke, were the three authors constantly in the nands of 
Rousseau, and he has drawn from them the groundwork 
of his ideas in his Emilie. The favourite author of the 

!|reat Earl of Chatham was Barrow ; on bis style he had 
ormed his eloquence, and had read his great master so 
constantly, as to be able to repeat his elaborate sermons 
from memory. The great Lord Burleigh ^^^'^ carried 
Tully's Offices in his pocket ; Charies V. and Buonaparte 
had Machiavel frequently in their hands ; and Davila was 
the perpetual study of Hampden : he seemed to have dis- 
covered in that historian of civil wars those which he an- 
ticipated in the land of his fathers. 

These facts sufficiently illustrate the recorded circimi- 
stance of Sir William Jones's invariable habit of reading 
his Cicero through every year, and exemplify the ha^^ 
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remit for Un, who, wnidit the mukiplieiiy of his authors, 
itiU ff io m hMl cs in this way to be * the man of one book.' 

▲ BiBuooirorrE. 

A startliag literary |»rof»heGT, recently sent ibrth from 
our oracolw kterature, threatens the annihilation of Pub- 
be Librariea, which are one day to moulder away ! 

Listen to the Taticinator ! * As consenratories of men- 
tal treasures, their value in times of darkness and buharity 
was incalcolabte ; and eren in these happier days, when 
■wa are incited to explore new regions of tboutfat, ihey 
conMnand respect as depots of methodical and welMirdered 
references for the researches of the curious. But what 
in one state of society is invaluable, may at another be 
worthless ; and the progress which the work) has made 
within a very few centuries has considerably reduced the 
estimatioo which is due to such establishments. We will 
sav more **— but enoogb ! This idea of stnkinf into dust 

* the fod of his idoiatiy,' the Daj^on of his devotion, is 
suffident to terrify the' bibliogr^her, who views only a 
blind Samson pullmi; down the pillars of bis temple f 

This future universal inundaticm of books, this super- 
fluity of knowledge, in billions and trillions, overwhelms 
the uiagination ! It is now about fosnr hmtdred years since 
the art of muliiplyin|; books has been discovered ; and an 
arithmetician has attempted Co calculate the incalculable 
of these four ages of typography, which he discovers have 
actually produced S.641,S^ works f Taking each work 
at three volumes, and reckoning onlv each impression to 
consist of three hundred copies, which u too Rttle, the 
actual amount from the presses of Europe will give to 
1816— S2,776,400 volumes! each of which being an inch 
thick, if placed on a line, would cover 6069 leagues ! 
Leibnitz faretioudy mainiained that such would be the 
increase of literature, that future generations wouM find 
whole cities insufficient to contain their libraries. We are, 
however, indebted to the patriotic endeavours of our gro- 
cers and trunkmakers, alchemists of literature ! they anni- 
hilate the gross bodies without injuring the finer spirits. 
We are still more indd>ted to that neglected race, the 
bibliographers ! 

The science of books, for so bibliography is sometimes 
dignified, may deserve the gratitude of a public, who are 
yet insensible of the useful zeal of those bow-practitioners, 
the nature of whose labours is yet so imperfectly compre- 
hended. Who is this vsticinator of the useUssness of 
piiblic libraries ? Is he a biblio/rnotU^ or a hibliographf, or a 
«6<i9iiiaiie. or a hibliopkUe, or a tnblwtaphe? A bibiiothecairty 
or aMAfiopofe, the prophet cannot be ; for the hibliolfueairt 
m too dehghtfully busied among his shelves, and the bibUo' 
foU is too profitablv concerned m furnishing perpetual addi- 
tions, to admit of this hyperbolical terror of snnihilation If 

Unawares, we have dropped into that professional jar- 
goo which was chiefly forged by one who, though seated in 
the * soomer's chair,' was the Thaumatureus of books 
and manuscripts. The Abb6 Rive had acquired a singu- 
lar taste and curiosity, not i»ithout a fermenting dash of 
smgular rhaHatanerie^ in biUiojfraphy : the little volumes 
he occasionally put forth are things which but few hands 
have touched. He knew well, that for some books to be 
BOtsed about they rhotild not be read : this was one of those 
recondite mysteries of his, which we may have occasion 
fimher to reveal. This biUiogranhical hero was librarian 
to the most magnificent of book-collectors, the Duke de la 
Valliere. The Abb6 Rive was a strong but ungovernable 
bnite, rabid, surly, but fres mordant. His master, whom 
I have discovered to have been the partner of the cur's 
tricks, would often pat him: and when the bibHofntoateM 
and the bibiiomaneM were in the heat of contest, let his 

* buH-dog* loose amon; them, as the duke affectionately 
called hislibrarian. The * bull-dog* of biUiographv appears, 
too, to have had the taste and appetite of^ tne tiger of 
politics, but he hard I v lived to join the festival c^ the 
guillotine. I judge of this bv an expression he used to 
one complaining of his parish priest, whom he advised 
to give * une messe dans sa ventre !* He had tried to 
exhaust his fenius in Ldi ChoMat ami BibliographeM et our 
Antitpuurea mat aoiUs^ and acted Cain with his brothers. 

♦ Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxir— 3ftt. 

t Will this'wrker pardon me fur ranking him, for a moment, 
among lhr>se * generalisers* of the aiErr who excel in what a 
crWcal friend has happily discriminated as ambitious writing ; 
dial is, writing on any topic, and not least strikingly, on that 
of which they know least ; men otherwise of fine laito, and 
trbo excel In every charm of composition. 



All Europe was to receive frnni him new ideas coaeerM^ 
books and manuscrtpla. Tel all his mighty nromvc* 
fumed away in projects ; and though he appeared for ever 
correcting the blunders of others, this French Ritson left 
enough of his own to aflbrd them a choice of rrvrBge. 
His style of criucism was perfectly i?ifsowtfln. He de* 
scribes one of his rivals, as tinaoUnt et 



de Pahmanaeh da Chtka, on the simple subject of llae origm 
of playing cards ! 



k: 



Rive was one of those men of letters, of 
are nor a few, who pass all their lives in 



The Abb6 
whom there 
reparations. Mr Dibdin, since the above was wnttea, 
as witnessed the confusion of the mmd, and the ipgantie 
mdustry, of our tnbUognoaU^ which consisted of OMav 
trunks tiiU of memariBuia. The descripcion will sb«w the 
reader to what hard hunting these book-hunters voJ«aianly 
doom themselves, with little hope uf obtaining fasne ! * In 
one trunk were about sir thmaand notices of MSS of all 
ages. In another were wedged about faseles fftnsriif 
descriptions of books in all languages, except those of 
French and IiaHan ; sometimes with critical notes, la a 
third trunk was a bundle of oapers relating to tite 
of the Tnmbadoura. In a founh was a coUcctioa of 
moranda and literary sketches connected with the 
tion of arts and sciences, with pieces exciusivrly hiblM^ 
graphical. A fiAh trunk contained between two and thaa 
i^yatmd cards, written upon each side, resfiectmg a 
cullection of prints. In a sixth trunk were contained hm 
papers respecting earthquakes, volcanoes, and ffcogra- 
phrcal subjec:8.' This jfjax JagelG/er of the bibkogra- 
phical tribe, who was, as Mr Dibdin observes, * the tenor 
of his acquaintance, and the pride of his patroa,' is said 
to have been in private a very different man irmn hs 
pubHc character : all whieh awy be trae, wiihoot aheriif 
a shade of that public character. The French revaluCMo 
showed how men, mild and even kind in donanaric bfe, 
were sanguinarv and feroooos m their public. 

The rabid Abb^ Rive gk>ried in terrifymCf wirbout 
enlightening his rivals ; he exulted that he was Anroting lo 

* the rods of criticism and the lanehter of Europe the 
tihlinpoUa^ or dealers in books, who woakf boc get by 
heart his * Cathechism' of a thonsaad and one mwsfkjsB 
and answers : it broke the shimbers of honest De SwCv 
who had found that life was already toe short fcr his own 

* Bibliographie Instructive.' 

The Abb6 Rive had contrived to catch the shades of ihs 
appellatives necessary to discriminate boukHunaiears ; and 
of the first term he is acknowledged to be the iaveotor. 

A MUiogwssCe, from the Greek, is one kaowiiii; m tills* 
pages and coktphons, and in editioBs ; the place aBdjrear 
when printed ; the presses whence inoea ; BBd aO lbs 
stimf A> of a book. 

A bibHographe is a Jescriber of books and other lilsfary 
arrangements. 

A bMiamaate is an indiscriminate aeenmBlBtar, who 
blonders faster than he buys, cock-brained, wmi parss- 
heavy! 

A'bMhphHet the fever of books, n the ODfv ear iB As 
class, who appears to read them for his own pleasare. 

A bibliotapke buries his books by keepiBg tiiea BBder 
lock, or framing them in glass-cases. 

I fhall catch our bibUogitoate in the hour of book-raptnrrr 
It will produce a collection of bibliographical writcra, and 
show to the second-sighted Edinburgher what hmnaa osa- 
trivances have been raised by the art of more paialttl wri- 
ters than himself^— either to postpone the day of oatvcrsal 
annihilatioo, or to preserve for our posterity three c e Btiaws 
hence, the knowledge which now so busily ormpice as, 
and to transmit to them something more than what Baeoa 
calls * Inventories' of our literary treasures. 

' Histories, and literary biblothaqitea (or bibliatfaecas,) 
will always present to us,' says La Rive, * an iiBmrmr 
harvest oif errors, till the authors of such catalofnes sbaD 
be fully impressed by the importance of their art ; and u 
ir were, reading in the most distant ages of the future the 
literary good and evil which they may prod uc e, feree a 
triumph from the pure devotion to' truth, in spite oif all As 
disgusts which their professional tasks involve ; slifl pa- 
tiently enduring the heavy chains whidi bind c' 
who give themselves up to this pursuit, with 
which resembles heroism. 

* The catalogues of bibHothaqmea Jna (or critieai, bii> 
torical, and classified accounts of writera) hmvB 
dered that enormous swarm of bihliofraphieBl 
have spread tbsir roots, in grvaier or le« 
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diadom to Polmnd, ihe Politb uonarch then beinc io a 
■Ute of Tisible decline. The project was approfea; and 
like a profound politician, the bwhop prepared for an event 
which ought be remote, and always problematical, by send- 
ing into Poland a natural son of his, Balasny, as a disguised 
agent ; bis youihi his humble rank, and tiis love of pleas- 
ure, would not create any alarm among the neicfabouring 
powers, who were alike on the watch to soatcn the ex- 
pected spoil ; but as it was necessary to have a more dex- 
terous politician behind the curtain,' he recommended his 
secretary Choiiniu as a travelling tutor to a youth who 
appeared to want one. 

Babgny proceeded to Poland, where, under the veil of dis- 
sipation, and in the midst of splendid festivities, with his trus- 
tv adjutant, this hari'-brained boy of revelry began to weave 
those intri<;ues which were aflerwarda to be knotted, or un- 
tied, by ^fontluc himself. He had contrived to be so little 
suspected, that the agent of the emperor had often disclos- 
ed important secrets to his younj; and amiable friend. On 
the death (^Sigismond Aujiuiitus, Balagny, leaving Chois- 
nin behind to trumpet forth the virtues of Anion, hasten- 
ed to Paris to give an account of all which he had seen or 
heard. But poor Choisnin found himself in a dilemma 
among those who had so long listened to his panegyrics on 
the humanity and meek cliaracter of the Duse of Anjou ; 
for the news of St Bartholomew's massacre had travelled 
faster than the post ; and Choisnin complains that he was 
now treated as an impudent liar, and the French prince ks 
a monster. In vain he assured iheoi that the whole was 
an exaggerated account, a mere insurrection of the people, 
or the elfrcL* of a few private enmities, praying the indig- 
nant Poles to vu^pend their decision till the Bisihop came: 
* Attindez le Boiteiix !' cried he m agony. 

Meanwhile, at Pari!>. the choice of a pror>er person for 
this embassy had been difficult in settle. It was a busi- 
ness of in;ngue, more than of form, and required an ora- 
tor to make speeches and addresses in a sort of popular as- 
sembly ; fir though the people, indeed, had no concern in 
the Diet, vet the greater and the lesser nobles and gentle- 
men, all electors, were reckoned at one hundred thousand. 
It wa9 sup!>osed that a lawyer who couid negotiate in good 
I«atin, and une. as the French proverb runn, who could a/- 
Uretvarttr.-wnuW more etfectuallv puzzle their heads, and 
satisfy their consri'i'nces to vote for his client. Catharine 
at last fixed on Montliic himself, from the miuer.><tirious 
prejudice, which however, m thi* case accorded with philo- 
sophical t'lprrience, * that Moniluc had ever been lucky 
in hi:< neso'ia'ions.* 

Monrluc hastened his departure from Pahs : and it ap- 
pears that our (>olitical bishop had. by his skilful penetra- 
tion into the French cabinet, fure<een the horrible cntas- 
trophe which occurred very shortlv after ho had left it ; 
for he had warned the Count of Rochefoucauil to absent 
himself; but thw lord, like so minv others, had no sus- 
picions of the perfidious projects of Catharine and her rnbi- 
net. Montlur, however, had not Ions been on his jour- 
ney, ere the news reached him, .\nd it occasioned innumera- 
ble obstacles in his projrress, which even his sagacity had 
not calculated on. At Strasbur^h he had apofHnied to 
meet some able coadjutors, amon? whom was the famous 
Jnsefih Scaiiffer : btit thev were so terrified by let Mali' 
nex Paruimve*. that Scalijjer flew to Geneva, 'and would 
not budfe out ot'that safe corner: and the others ran home, 
not im.vinin:: thar Momluc would venTnre lo pass through 
Germany, ^here the prore-ttani indijjnatinn had made the 
roaJ'< too hot fiir a cuthMjt! hi^hop. But Moniluc had ^et 
h\< ca<t on tri«: di»». He hid already na«seil through seve- 
ral hair-breadth ei^caftes from the stratagems of the Guise 
factiiin, who more than onro attempted to hang or drown 
the bishop, whom »h«»v cried out was a Calvini^it ; the fears 
and jealousies of the Guises had been roused br this politi- 
cal mission. Among all therfe troubles and delays. Mont- 
luc was mo«t atTerted by the rumour that the eIi>ction was 
on the point of b<-ing made, and that the plague was uni- 
versal throughout P.iiand : so that he must have felt that 
he might be too late fo-the one, ami t.>o early for the other. 
At last M'-ntluc arrivi-d. and found that the whole weight 
of this negotiation was to idll on hi-* single shouMer*; and 
further, that hr* was to sleep every ni.»hl on a pillow of 
thorn*. Our hi<hoT had not 'jnly to allay the ferment of 
the popular <nirit of the rvanu'eltst*. a«« the pro'estants w^^re 
then ca'l'Hl. hiil even «»f the more ra:iona! catholics of Piw 
land. He had alsnto face ihose haojhtr ?ind feuds' lords, 
of whom ea^h considered him^telfihe e<]ual of the sovereign 
whom he created, and whose avowed principle was, and 



manv wero incorrupt, lhi.t their choice of a 
should be regulated solely by the public interest ; mad « 
was hardly to be expected that the emperor, the czar, and 
the king of Sweden, wouM prove unsuccessful rivals to the 
cruel, and voluptuous, and Mgoted duke of Anjou, wboss 
political interests were too remote and novel to haye rased 
any (action among these indenendent Po.e8. 

The crafty politician had ine art of dressinc hnnsclT i^ 
m all the winning diarms of candour and loyaltj : a swwl 
flow of honeyed words melted on his bps, whUe his heart, 
cold and immovable as a rock, stood unchanged anudsi the 
most unforeseen difficulties. 

The emperor had set to work the Abb6 Gyre in a sort 
of ambiguous character, an envoy for the nonce, to be 
acknowledged or disavowed as was convenient, and by his 
activity he obtamed considerable influence aoKNig the 
Lithuanians, the Wallachians, and nearly all Prussia. ■ 
favour of the Arch-duke Ernest. Two Bohemians, who 
had the advantage of spcakmg the Polish language, had 
arrived with a state and magnificence becoming kings r^ 
ther than ambassadors. The Moscovite had written let- 
ters full of goklen promises to the nobility, and was sup- 
ported by a palatine of high character ; a perpi*tnal peace 
between two such great neighbours was loo inviting a pro- 
ject not to find advocates ; and this party, Choisnin ob- 
serves, appeared at first the roost to be feared. The Kmg 
of Sweden was a close neighbour who had married the 
aister of their late sovereign, and his son urged his family 
claims as superior to those of foreigners. Anuuig these 
parties waif a patiiotic one, who were desirous of a Pole 
for their monarch; a king of their father-Jand, speaking 
their mother-tongue, one who would not strike at the in- 
dependence of his country, but preserve its integrity from 
the ictranger. This popular party was even ajrre^abie to 
several of the foreign powers themselves, who did not idie 
to see a rival power strengthening itself by so strict a 
union with Poland ; but in this choice of a sovereign from 
among themselves, there were at least thirty lords who 
e<|ually thought that they were the pn^ier wood of which 
kings should be carved out. The Poles therefore could 
not agree on the Pole who deserved to be a IHatU ; an 
endeajnng title for a native monarch, which originatcid m 
the name of the family of the Pfotfis, who had reigned 
happily over the Polish people for the space of fire cenm- 
ries ! The remembrance of their virtues existed in the 
minds of the honest Poles in this aflectionate title, and 
their party were called the Pia^if. 

Montlur had been deprived of the assistance he had dc^ 
pended on from many able persons, whom the massacre of 
St Bartholomew had frightened away from every French 
political connexion. He~ found that he had himself only lo 
deptnd on. We are told that he was not prorided with 
the usual means which are considered most efficient ia 
elections, nor possessed the interest nor the splendour of 
his powerful competitors : he was to derive all his re- 
sources from diplomatic finesse. The various ambassv 
dors had fixed and distant residences, that they might not 
hold too close an intercourse with the Polbh nobles. Of 
all things, he was desirous to obtain an easy acces« to 
these chiefs, that he might observe, and that they micht 
hsten. He who would seduce by his own ingenuity mutt 
come in contact with the object he would comipC Yet 
Monti uc persisted in not approaching them without bemg 
sought after, which answered his purpose in the end. One 
favourite argument which our Talleyrand had set afloat, 
was to show that oil the benefits which the different coai. 
petitors had promised to the Poles were accompanied bv 
other circumstances which could not fail to be ruinous to 
the country; while the offer of his master, wIkwo interests 
were remote, could not be adverse to those of the Polish 
nation: so that much good might be expected from him, 
without any fear of arcoinnanving evil. Mootluc pro* 
curcil a clever Frenchman to 6e the bearer of his first 
despatch, in Latin, to the Diet ; which had hardlv assem- 
bled, ere su«picions and jeaIoii:eies were alreadr 'breaking 
out. The emperor's ambassadors had oflendecl the pride 
of the Polish nobles bv travelling about the co«intrT with- 
out leave, and resrriing to ihe infanta; and besides, in 
s<^me in!ercepted letters the Polish nation was designated 
as crns hiirhar't rt tent in^pta. * I do not think that the 
saiil lerter was really tvri'ten hv the said amba«sadnn^ 
who were statesmen tfv» pnliiic to employ such ungusnled 
langnag*,' very ingeniiou.*!v writes the secretary af Moni- 
luc. However, it was a blow levelled at Ihe iinperia' 
bassadors ; while the letter of the French biihopi 
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posed * in a humble and roodect ityle/ began to melt their 
prood spirits, and two thousand copies of the French 
bishop^s letter were eagerly spread. 

* But this good fortune did not last more than four-and- 
twenty hours,' mournfullj writes our honest secretary; 
* for suddenly the news 01 the fatal day of St Bartholomew 
mrrtvedf bjm every Frenchman was detested.' 

Mootluc, in tms distress, published an apolo^ for fes 
3iaimis Parmennm^ which ne reduced to some excesses 
of the people, the result of a conspiracy plotted by the 
protestants ; and he adroitly introduced as a personage his 
master Anjuu, dedaring ^at * he scorned to oppress a 
party whom he had so often conquered with sword in hand.' 
This pamphlet, which still exists, must have cost the good 
bishop some invention ; but in elections the lie of the nnv 
ment serves a purpose ; and although Montluc was in due 
time bitterly recriminated on, still the apology served to 
divide public opinion. 

Monthic was a whole cabinet to himself: he dispersed an»> 
tber tract in the character of a Polish gentleman, in which 
the French interests were urged by such arguments, that 
the leading chiefs never met without disputing ; and Mont- 
luc now found that he had succeeded in creating a French 
party. The Austrian then employed a real Polish gen- 
tleman to write for his party ; but This was too genuine a 
production, for the writer wrote too much in vamest ; and 
in politics we must not be in a passion. 

The mutual jealousies of each party assisted the views 
of onr negotiator; they would side wiih him against each 
other. The archduke aiul the czar opposed the Turk ; 
the Muscovite could not endure that Sweden should bo 
aggrandized by this new crown ; and Denmark was still 
more uneasy. Montluc had discovered how every party 
had its vulnerable point, b^ which it could bn managed. 
The cards had now got fairly shuffled, and he depended 
on his usual good plav. 

Our bishop got hold of a palatine to write for the French 
cause in the vernacular tongue ; and appears to have held 
a more mysterious intercourse with another palatine, Al- 
bert Laskv. Mutual accusations were made in the op«>n 
diet ; the Poles accused some Lithuanian lords of having 
contracted certain rngagements with the czar ; these in 
return accused the Poles, and particularly this Laskv, with 
be'mg corrupted by the gold of France. Another circum> 
stance afterwards arose ; the Spanish amhatisador had 
forty thousand Vuderg sent to him, but which never passed 
the frontiers, as this fresh supply arrived too late for the 
election. *1 believe,' writes our secretary with great 
wraplicitv, * that this money was only demirned to distri- 
bute among the trumpeters and the' tabourines.' The 
usual expedient in contested elections was now evidently 
introduced; our secretary acknowledging that Montluc 
daily acmiired new supporters, because he did not attempt 
to gain tnem over merdy hy oromMfft— resting his whole 
cause on this argument, that the interest of the nation was 
concerned in the French election. 

Still would ill fortune cross omt craflv politician when 
every thing was proceeding smoothly. The mansacrc was 
refreshed with more damning particulars; some letters 
were forged, and others were but too true : all parties, 
with rivaj intrepidity, were carrving on a rompletc scene 
of decention. A nimnur spreatf that the French king dis- 
avowed his accredited agent, and apologized to the empe- 
ror Ihr having yielded to the importunities of a political 
specahitor, whom he was now resolved to recall. This 
somewhat paralysed the exertions of those palatines who 
had involved themselves in the intrigues of Montluc, who 
was DOW forced patiently to wait for the arrival of a courier 
with renewed testimonials of his diplomatic character from 
the French court. A great odium was ca^ on the French 
in die course of this negotiation by a di^itributinn of prints, 
which eximsed the most inventive cruelties practised by 
the catholics on the reformed : such as women cleaved in 
half, in the act of attemnting to snatch their children from 
their batchers; while Charles the Ninth and the Duke of 
Anjoii, were hideously represented in their persons, atid 
ae spectators of such horrid tragedies, with words written 
io labels, complaining that the excnitioners w(»re not zeal- 
oua enouffh in this holy work. Those prints, arcompa- 
B>ed bv libelfl and bv horrid narratives, inflamed the popu- 
lar indignation, and more panicularlv the women, who 
were affected to tears, as if these horrid scenes had been 
faming bolbra their eves. 
MoathM wp l ie J to'tha Ubdi as fast as they appeared. 



while he skilfully introduced the most elaborate panegy^ 
rics on the Duke of Anjou ; and in return for the carica/- 
tnres, he distrihuied two portraits of the king and the 
duke, to show the ladies, ir not the diet, that neither of 
these princes had such ferocious and inhuman faces. Such 
are the small means by which the politician condescends 
to work his great designs ; and the verv means by which 
his enemies thought they should ruin ^is cause, Montluc 
adroitly turned to his own advantage. Any thing of in- 
stant occurrence serves electioneering purpese8,and Mont- 
luc eageriy seized this favourable occasion to exhaust his 
imagination on an ideal sovereign, and to haiard, with 
address, anecdotes, whose authenticity he could never 
have proved, till he perplexed even unwilKng minds to 
be uncertain whether that intolerant and inhuman duke 
was not the most heroic and most merciful of prroces. It 
is probable that the Frenchman abused even the license oT 
the French e/o^e, for a noble Pole told Montluc that he 
was amplifying his duke with such ideal greatness, and 
attributing to him such immaculate purity of sentiment, 
that it was inferred there was no man m Poland who couUI 
possibly equal him ; and that his declaration, that the duke 
was not desirous of reigning over Poland to possess the 
wealth and the grandeur of the kingdom, and that he was 
solely ambitious of the honour to be the head of such a 
great and virtuous nobility, had ofiended manv lords, who 
did not believe that the duke sought the I'oHsh orowa 
flure/y to be the sovereign of a virtuous people. 

These Polish statesmen appear, indeed, to have been 
more enlightened than the subtile politician perhaps cal- 
culated on ; for when Montluc was over anxious to excul- 
pate the Duke of Anjou from having been an actor m the 
Pari^an massacre, a noble Pole observed. ' That he need 
not lose his time at framing any apologies ; for if ho could 
prove that it was the interest of the country that the duke 
ought to be elected their king, it was all that was required. 
His cruelty, were it true, would be no reason to prevent 
his election, for we have nothing to dread from it : once in 
in our kingdom, he will have more reason to fear us than 
we him, should he ever attempt our lives, our property, or 
our liberty.* 

Another Polish lord, whose scruples were as pious as 
his patriotism was suspicious, however observed that, in 
his conferences with the French bishop, the bishop had 
never once mentioned God. whom all parties ought to im- 
plore to touch the hearts of iho electors in their choice of 
God's * anointed.' Montluc mi^ht have felt himself un- 
expectedly embarrassed at the religious scruples of this 
lord, but the politician was never at a fault. * Speaking 
to a man of letters, as his lordship was,' replied the French 
bishop, * it was not (or him to remind his lordship what he 
so well knew ; but since he had touched on the subject, he 
would, however, say that were a sick man desirous of 
having a physician, the friend who undertook to pi o cu w 
one would not do his duty should he say it was n e cess m y 
to call in one whom God had chosen to restore his healths 
but another who should say that the most learned ana 
skilful is him whom God has chosen, would be doing the 
best for the patient, and evince most jtidgment. By a 
parity of reason we must believe that God will not send 
an angel to point out the man whom h" would have his 
anointed ; sufficient for us that God ha^ given us a know* 
ledge of the requisites of a good king ; and if the PotisK 
gentlemen choose such a sov«!reign, it will he him whom 
God has chosen.' This shrewd argument delighted the 
Polish lord, who repeated the story in different compa- 
nies, to the honour of the bishop. * And in this manner,' 
adds the secretary with great nmveU^ *did the nmr 
strengthened by good arguments, divulge his opinions, 
whicn were received by many, and run from hand -to 
hand.' 

Montluc had his inferior mancDUvres. He had to equi- 
poise the opposite interests of the Catholics and the Evan- 
gelists, or the Reformed : it was roinsling fire and water 
without siifTering them to hiss, or to extinguish one another. 
When the imperial ambassadors ?ave fiteM to the hirher 
nohilitv only, they consequently offended the lesser. The 
Frenrhmaii gave no banquets, but his house was open to 
all at all times, who were equally wHcomrt. * You will 
see that the fften of the imperialists will do them more 
harm than ifood.* observed Monthir to his secretary. 

Flavin? pained over bv evpry possible contrivance a num- 
ber of the Polish nobles, and shower*»d his courtesies on 
those of the inferior orders, at length the critical momrat 
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approached, and the finishing hand was tobe put to the work. 
Poland, with the appearance of a popular govemmrnt, waa 
a singular aristocracy of a hundred thousand electors, coo- 
nsting of the higher and the lower nobility, and the ffentry ; 
the people had no concern with the government. Yet still 
it was to be tr<;a(ed by the poliiician as a popular gorern- 
ment, where thostc who poai^e^s^ the greatest influence 
over such large assemblies were orators, and he who de- 
livered him^eif wi:h the utmost fluency, and the most per- 
tmenl arguments, would infaUiblv bend every heart to the 
point he wished. The French l)ishop depended sreally 
on the cflff ct which his oration was tn produce when the 
•mhaitsadiirs were respectiv«»iy to be heard hefr>re the at- 
•emMed Diet : the greet and cGncIudine act of sn many 
tedious and difficult ne;oiialinns—> which had coiit my 
master,' writes the insenuoiiii secretary, * six months' 
daily and nightly labours ; he had never been assisted or 
comliirted by any but his poor servants ; and in the course 
of these mx months had written ten reams of paper, a thing 
vHiich for forty years he had not used hinwelf to.' 

Every ambassaddr was now 'o deliver an oration before 
the asaembled electors, and ihirty.two copies were to be 
printed to fvesent one to each palatine, who, in his turn, 
was to rtimmunirate it to his lords. But a fresh difllculty 
occurred to the French nceotiator ; as he trusted greatly 
to his addre<s influencinz the multiiude, and creating a 
popular opinion in his faviMir. he regretted to Knd that the 
imperial ambs5t5ador would deliver his speech in the Bo- 
hemian lan«uai;i>, so that he would be understood bv the 
greatT pirt of ihe as^finWy; a ci.n-*iderable advantaee 
over M-mtlur. who could only addro^^ them in Latin. The 
inven?ive genius of the French bifthup ret^olvrnJ on two 
thi»:;ii which hid never before bet-n prartK^d; first, to [ 
have his L.itin transla'ed into th«> vernacular idiom ; and | 
secnnilly, to print an edition of fifteen hundred copies in j 
both lan^uaiT^s, and thu^ to obtain a vast advanta<;e ovrr ; 
the other amha««a<lors with their thirty-two maniiscriot ■ 
copioji, of which each r/ipv was used to be read 1200 i 
persons. The great difficulty was to cet it secrellv tran«- , 
lated Kn<^ printod. Tliis f,-!! lo the management of Chois- , 
nin. th? secretary. He set off* to the casile of the pnlarine, i 
Solikot^ki. who was df»'p in the French intrresi; Solikot- 
ski de«na'che«l tht» ver><ion in six dav«. Hastening wilh 
the nreriouH MS, to Crarow, Choi^nin fl«'w to a trusty 
orinl»*r, with whom he was connected : the sheotn were 
depo«i»ed everv nijht at ChiM-nniii*!* lodL'injr^. nnd at the 
en-^of ih»» f«»rtni2hl, the Hitufi'nl •♦•cn'tary conducted the 
1500 cooies in serrri triumph to Warsaw. 

Y»'t this glorious lahoir wa« n it endrd : Mon'liic was 
in no haste io de'iver hi-s wfini**r-workin!i orn''on. on which 
Xh^ fate of a crown se#'mrd to depend. When his turn 
eamo to be heurd he so iilt^nlv f^ll «'ok ; r»r the fart was, 
that he wi!«h«»d to ^pdsk last, whirh wwi'd give him the 
srivantace of replying to any ohi-rtion raided by hi* rivals, 
and admit also of an atinnk on their w^ak puints. He con- 
trived to obtain copies of their h:irangu»»«. an-l discovered 
five i>oint<« whi'-h s'nick at the Pn-nrh interest. Our po«jr 
bi«hop ha-l now to »ii up throiigh the night to re-write five 
leavi's of his printed oration, and cancel five which had 
been nriiitM : and worse ! hi* had to get them by heart, I 
and to have them translated and inserted, by emoloring 
twenty srribes dav and night. ' It is srarcflv credible 
what mv ma!iter went through about this time,' saith the '. 
historian of his 'gesies.' 

The council or diet was held in a vast plain. Twelve 
pavilions w«re raised to receive the Polish nobility and | 
the ambassadors. One of a circii'ar form was KupiH>rtrd : 
by a single mast, and was large enough to contain 6000 
persfMis, without any one approachin;; the mast n*-ar*r 
than bv tw»»ntv «tep«, ln'aving this spare void to prewrvn 
silenre : the different orders were placed around : the 
archbishop* and the bi«hoos, th** palatines, the castellans, 
each accordinj to th«»ir rink. Diring the sii weeks of the 
sittings of ih«» diet. 100 000 hor«es were in the enviirins, 
yet forage and every «ort of provisions abounded. There 
were no dirfturban'*es. not a single quarrel occurred, al- 
though thern wanted n'rt in that meeting for enmitie* of 
longstanding. It wa* strange, and even awful, to view 
euch a mightv a««*?mblv pre«er»iug fh»» greatest order, and 
everv on* sfriou^lv intent on this soVnin ocearion. 

At length the eliS.vate oration was d^^llvered: it lasted 
three hoiirs, and Chosnin a'«ur#»s u« not a single auditor j 
felt wearv. * A crv of jov broke out from ihe tent, and • 
was re-echoed through the plain, when Montluc ceased : 



it was a public acclamalioa ; and had die electioo Wca 
fixed for that momeut, whea all hearts were warm, aorviv 
the duke had been dioaen without a di«aentjii|[ voice!' 
Thus writes, io nature, the iagemious secretarv ; aad o 
the spirit of the timea coauDunicates a delighifui augorv 
attending this apeech, by which evideoily was fbreseea ns 
happy termination. * Tboae who disdain all thinn «ai 
take this to be a mere iavention of mine/ savsboMK 
Choisnin ; * but true it is, that while the said mem^ dekt- 
ered his harangue, a lark was seen all the while upoa the 
roast of the pavilion, singing and warbling, which was i^ 
marked by a great number of lords, because the lark is ao> 
customed oiilv to rtst itself on the earth : the moet imsar- 
lial confesje() this to be a good augury.* Also it was 
observed, that when the other ambassadors were speakisf ^ 
a hare, and at another lime a hog, ran through the teu; 
and when the Swedish ambassador spoke, the freal lent 
fell half way down. This lark singing all the while, did 
no little good to our cause ; for many of the Bob^ aad 
gentry noted this curious particularity, because woca a 
thing which does not commonly happen occurs in a poblic 
affair, such appearances give rise to hopes eiiher of good 
or of evil.' 

The singing of this lark in favour of the Duke of Anj^a 
is not BO evident, as the cunning trick of the other Preoch 
agent, the political bishop of Valence, who now reaped 
the full advantage of his 1500 copies over the thirtv-i«o 
of his rivals. Every one had the French one in haiid. or 
read it to his friends ; while the others, in maniucripi. 
were confined to a very narrow circle. 

The period from the lOih of April to the 6th of May. 
when they proceeded to the election, proved to be an m- 
terval of infinite perpl'^^iocs, troubles, and activity : ii u 
prohaUe that the secret history of this period of the negoha- 
tions was never written. The other ambassador* were for 
protracting the election, perceiving the French interest 
prevalent : but delay would not serve the purpose of Mcat- 
luc. he not being so wrll provided with fneoos and means 
on the spot as the others were. The poblic opinion whira 
he hail succeeded in creating, by sone unforeseen circum- 
stancc might change. 

During this interval, the bishop had to put several agents 
of the oth^T parlies hun At eombmt. He got rid of a for- 
midable adversary in the cardinal Conunendon, an a^es: 
of the pope's, whom he proved ought not to be present at 
the election, and the cardinal was ordered to lake his ce- 
parture. A builving colonel was set upon the French nc^ 
gotiator, and went abou! from lent to tent with a list of the 
deb's of th*- Duke of Anjou. to show that the nation cwsl 
expect nothing profi'able from a ruined spendthnfr. The 
page of a Polish count flew to Montluc for proteciioQ, en- 
treating pormission to accomsiany the bishop on his rrtoni 
to Pans. The servants of the count pursued the page; 
hut this voung g«>ntleman had so insitnuated himself into the 
favour of ihe bishop, that he was sulTered to remain. Tbt 
next day the page desired Montluc would grant him ths 
full liberty of his religion, 1m ing an evangelist, that he might 
communicate this tn his friends, and thus fii them to the 
French party, Montluc was too penetrating for this young 
political agent, whom he discovered to be a spy, and i^e 
pursuit of his fellows to have been a farce : be sent the 
page bark to his master, the evangelical count, observing, 
that sijch tncks were too gross to be played on one who 
had managed afl^airs in all the courts of Europe before be 
came into Poland. 

Anothitr alarm was raised by a letter from the grand 
vizier of Selim II, addressed to the diet, in which he re- 
quested that they would either choose a king from ammg 
themselves, or elect the brother of ihe king of France. 
Some zealo«is Frenchman at the Sublime Porte had olfici- 
oiislv procured this recommendation from the enemv of 
Christianity : but an alliance wilh Mahometism did no ser- 
vice Io Montluc. either with the citholics or the evangelists. 
The bishop was in despair, and thought that his haadv- 
work of six months* toil and trouble was to be shook into 
pieces in an hour. Montluc b*'ing shown the letter, m- 
stantlv insisted that it was a forgery, designed to injure 
his master the duke. The letter was atteiwled by soaMi 
suspicious circumstances ; and the French bishop,' qmck 

s Oiu- Im-ien «erretary rpiniiuU m<? of a posssi e In Ocoffroy 
of Mortinoi'ih. wlm 53 y«, « nt thi? plare un easle spoke while 
the wnM of the town wn8 buililiiisr ; and, indeed. 1 aliPuM IMt 
have failed trin<*miitin? the speech to posterity, had 1 1 
U true as tlie retit of the history.' 
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«t rxpedieoti, snatched at an advantafe which the ooliti- 
cian Koows how to lay hold of in the chapter of accidenu. 
* The leUer was not iraaled with the ^Iden seal nor enclos- 
ed in a silken purse or doth of gold ; and farther, 'i( they 
examined the translarioB,* he said, * they would find that 
it was not written on Turkish paper.' This was a piece 
of the mew^t frood fortune, for die letter was not forged ; 
bat owing to the circumstance that the boyar of Wallachia 
had taken out the letter, to tend a translation with it which 
the vizier had omitted, it arrifed withoat its usual accompani. 
nents ; and the courier, when inquired after, was kept out 
of the way: so that, in a few davs, nothing more was 
beard of the greit vizier's letter. ' &uch wa« our fortunate 
escape,' says the secretary, * from the friendly but fatal 
interference of the Sultan, than which the sieur dreaded 
BothinjT 50 much: 

Many secret agents of the diflTerent powers were spin- 
ning their dark intrigues ; and often, when discovered or 
disconcerted, the creatures were airain at their * dirty 
work.' Theso agents were conveniently disavowed or 
acknowledged by their employers. The'ahb^ Cyre was 
an active ajfent of the emptsror's, and though not publicly 
accredittnl, wa^ 8till hovering about. In Liihuania he had 
contrived matters so wHI as to have gained over that import- 
ant provinco for the archduke ; nnd was nassmg through 
Prussia to ha<len to comniuiiicate with tne emperor, but 
' some honest men,' qudqua bans perionaee*^ says the 
French secretary, and, no doubt, some good friends of his 
master, * took him by surprise, and laid him up safely in 
the castle of Mariemhurgh, where truly he was a little 
uncivilly used by the soldiers, who rifled his portmanteau 
anJ sent us his papers, when we discovered all his foul 
practices.' The emperor, it seems, was an^rry at the 
arrest of his secret agent ; but as no one had the power 
of releasing the abb6 Cyre at that moment, what with re- 
ceiving remonstrances and furnishing replies, the time 
passed away, and a very trooblenome adversary was in 
safe ciistfidy during the election. The disscntions between 
the catholics and the evangelists were always on the point 
of breaking out; but Monthic succeeded in quieting these 
inTeterate parties by terrifying their imaginations with 
sanguinary civil wars, and mvasions of the Turks and the 
Tartars. He satisfied the catholics with the hope that 
time would put an end to heresy, and the evangelists were 
glad to obtain a truce fn>m persecution. The day before 
the election Montluc found himself so confident, that he 
dAepatched a courier to the French court, and expressed 
himself in the true st3r1e ef a spt^culative politician, that 
diss douxe tahU9 du Damier nous en amont lea Neufs 
anurea. 

There were preludes to the election ; and the first was 
probably in acquiescence with a satiimalian humour pre- 
valent in some countries,, where the lower orders are only 
allowed to indulge their taste for the mockerv of the groat 
ml stated times and on fixed occasions. A droll scene of 
a mock election, as well as combat, took place between 
the numero<is Polish p'tges, who, saith the grave secre- 
tary, are still more mischievous than our own ; these 
elected among themselves four competitors, made a senate 
to burlesque the diet, and went to loggerheads. Those 
who represented the archduke were well beaten ; the 
Swede was hunted down, and for the Piantix, they seized 
on a cart belonging to a geritleman, Uden with provisions, 
broke it to pieces, and burnt the axle-tree, which in that 
country i< called a fn'osA', and cried out The pituti is humt ! 
nor could the senators at the diet that dav command any 
order or siienc*. The French party wore white hand- 
kerchiefs in their hats, and they were so numerous, as to 
defeat the others. 

The next day however opened a different scene ; * the 
noWes prepared to deliberate, and each palatine in his 
qtiarters was with his companions on their knees, and 
many with tears in their eyes chanting a hvmn to the Holv 
Ohost : it must be confesived, that this looked like a work 
of God,' savs our secretary, who probably understood the 
roamniivring of the mock combat, or the mock prayers, 
much better than we may. Every thing tells at an election, 
burlesque or solemnity. 

The election look place, and the Duke of Anjou was 
pmrlaimed king of Poland-— but the trouble* of Montluc 
did not terminate. When they presented certain articles 
Ibr bis signature, the bishop discovered that these had 
iinderfone material alterations from the proposals siihmit- 
iad to bSm before the proclamation ; these alterations 
reArrad to a dintTOwal of the Paritian matsacre ; the 



Kunishment of its authors, and toleration in religion, 
tontluc refused to sign, and cross-examined his Polish 
firiends about tho original proposals ; one party agreed that 
tome things had been changed, but that they were too 
trivial to lose a crown for; others declared that the alte- 
rations were necessary to allav the fears, or secure the 
safety of the people. Our Gallic diplomatist was outwit- 
ted, and afler all nis intrigues and cunning, he found that 
tho crown of Poland was only to be delivered on condi- 
tional terms. 

In this dilemma, with a crown depending on a stroke of 
his pen, — rcmonstratin*;, entreating, arguing, and still de- 
laying, like Pistol swallowing his Teck, he witnessed with 
alarm some preparations for a new election, and his rivals 
on the watrh with their protests. Montluc, in despair, 
signed the conditions — ' assured, however,* sayv the secre- 
tary, who groans over this^na^, * that when the elected 
monarch should arrive, the states wou\d easily be induced 
to correct them, and place things in tlatu 9110, as before the 
proclamation. I was not a witness, being then despatched 
to Paris with the joyful news, but I heard that the sievr 
evcvptt: it was thought would have died in this agony, of 
being reduced to the hard necessity either to sign, or to 
lose the fruits of his labours. The conditions were after- 
wards for a lorig while disputed in France.' De Thou 
informs ufl in lib. lyii. of his history, that Montluc after 
signing these conditions wrote to his master, that he wai 
not bound by them, because they did not concern Poland 
in general, and that thev had compelled him to sign, what 
at the same time he had informed them his instructions did 
not authorize. Surh was the true JeRuivtic conduct of a 
gray-hatred politician, who at length found, that honest 
plain senoe could embarrass and finallv enir.ip the creature 
of the cabinet, the artificial genius of diplomatic finesse. 

The secretary, however, views nothing but his master's 
glory in the issue of this mostdiflirult negotiation : and tho 
triumph of Anjou over the youthful archduke, whom tho 
Poles might have moulded to their will, and over the King 
of Sweden, who claimed the crown bv his queen's side, 
and had offttred to unite his i>art of Livonia with that 
which the Poles possessed. He labours hard to prove 
that the palatines and the castellans were not jtraHeques^ 
i. e. had their votes bought up by Montluc, as was re- 
ported ; from their number and their opposite interests, he 
confesses that the nrur extemfut slept little, while in Poland, 
and that he onlv gained over the hearts of men by that 
natural gifl of God, which acquired him the title of the 
happy amhoModor. He rather seems to regret thai France 
wiis not prodigal of her purchase-mony, than to aflirm that 
all palatines were alike srrupnlous of their honour. 

One more fact may close this i>olitical sketch ; a lesson 
of the nature of court gratitude! The French court 
affected to receive Choisnin with favour, but their sup- 
pressed discontent was reserved for ' the happy ambas- 
sador !' Aflairi* had changed ; Charles IX was dving. and 
Catharine de Medicis in desp\ir for a son, to whom she 
had sacrificed all : while Anjou, already immersed in the 
wantonness of youth and pleasure, considered his elevation 
to the throne of Poland as an exi'e which separated him 
from his depraved enjovments. Montluc was rewarded 
only bv incurring disgrace ; Catharine de Medicis and 
the Duke of Anjou now looked coldiv on him, and ex- 
pressed their dij<like of his successful ml«sinn. * The 
mother of kings,' as Choisnin designates Catharine of 
Medicis, to whom he addresses his Memoirs, with the 
hope of awakening her recollections of the zeal, the 
genius, and the success of his old master, had no longer 
any use for her favourite ; and Montluc found, as ih" com- 
mentator of Choisnin expresses in few words, an import- 
ant truth in political morality, that * at court the interest 
of the moment is the measure of its aflfections and ita 
hatreds.'* 

BUIL1>nf08 If THE METROPOLIS, AWD aKSIDEWC* IK 

THE COUJTTRy. 

Recently more than one of our learned judges from the 
bench have perhaps astonished their auditors by impres- 
sing them with an old-fa«hioned notion of residing more 
on their estates than the fashionable modes of life, and the 

* T have drawn trp this Jirtirie, for the euTlo«hy of Its ■uhfert 
and Its ifetniU. from the • Disconrs nn vrsv de tniii re qui s'esl 
ftiSi et pan-** pour I'enil^re ne-ociniion de IVleptlon du Rol de 
Polomie. divines en trols llvres par Jehan Choisnin de Cha- 
tellerauil, nagueres secreuire de M. le Evesqae do Valence, 
1754 » 
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e^frit de aoeietdt now ovf rpowenng all other esprit, will 
ev«r admit. Thi*s« opinum^ excited my aitenuoa to a 
curious circumstance in the hirttur of our mann«;r#— the 
freat aoziety of our government, from the days of Eliza- 
beth ttil much later than thos^ of Charles II,' to preserre 
the king.iom from tht* evils of an overgrown metropolis. 
The people ihein.wlves indeed participated in the same 
alarm at the growth of the ciiv ; while, however, they 
themselves were perpetuating the gnevaace which they 
complained of. 

It is amusing to observe, that although the sovemment 
was frequently employing even their miMt forcible acts to 
restrict the limits of the metropolis, the suburbs were 
gradually incorporating with the city, and Westminister 
at length unitcNl itself with London. Since that happy 
marriage, theu* fertile progenies have so blended together, 
that Utile Londons ar« no longer distinguishable from the 
ancient parent ; we have succeeded in spreading the cap- 
ital into a county, and have verified the predictioo of James 
the First, that ''England will shortly be London, and Loo- 
don Enfland.' 

( I think it a great object,* said Justice Best, m deliver- 
ing his sentiments in favour of the Game Laws, * that gen- 
tlemen should have a temptation In rrude. in. the country^ 
amount their neii^hbourt md tenantry ^ whoae intereata muai 
be mnteriaUy advanced by tueh a cirrum^anee. The links 
of society are thereby better preserved, and the nadual 
udvaniagre and dependence of the hii^her and lower datacM 
on one another are better maintained. The baneful ef- 
fects of our present system we have lately seen in a neigh- 
bouring country, and an ingenious French writer has late- 
ly shown the ill consequences of it on the Continent.** 

These sentiments of a living luminary of the Law af- 
ford some reason of po-icy for the dread which our govern- 
ment long entertained on account of the perpetual growth 
of the metropolis ; the nation, like an hypocondriac, was 
ludicrously terrified that their head was too monstrous for 
theu- body, and that it drew ail the moisture of life from 
the luiddie and the extremities. Prodamationt warned 
and exh<>rted : but the very interference of a royal pro- 
hibition seemed to render the crowded city more charm- 
in« : in vain the statute against new b iildin;s was passed 
by Eliz-ibeth ; in vain during the reigns of James the First, 
and both the Charleses, we find proclamations continually 
issuing to forbid new erections. 

James was apt to throw out his opinions in these fre- 
quent addresses to the people, who never attended to 
'.hern : hi* majesty noticen ' thojce swarms of gentry, who 
through the instigation of their wives, or to new model 
and fashion their daughters, (who if they were unmarried, 
marred their reputations, ani if married lost them^, did 
negleri their country hospitality, and cumber the aty, a 
general nuisance to the kingdom.* — He addressed the 
Star-chamber to regulate ' the exorbitancy of the new 
buildings about the city, which were but a shelter for those 
who. wlien they had spent their estates in coaches, lac- 

3ueys and fine clothes like Frenchmen, lived miseraUy in 
leir houses like Italians ; but the honour of the English 
nobility and gentry is to be hospitable among their tenants.* 
Once converging on thu subject, the monarch threw out 
that liappv illustration, whicn has been more than once 
noticed, that ' Gentlemen resident on their estates were like 
ships in port ; their value and magnitude were felt and ac- 
knowleilged ; but when at a distance, as their size seemed 
insignifieant, so iheir worth and importance were not duly 
estimated.* 

\ manuscript writer of the times complains of the 
breaking up of old family establishments, all crowding 
to * upstart London.' -«* Every one strives to be a Dioge- 
nes in his house, and an emperor in the streets ; not car- 
ing if thev sleep in a tub, so they may be hurried in a 
coach : giving that allowance to Ihorses and mares, that 
formerly maintained houses full of men ; pinching many a 
belly to paint a few backs, and burying all the treasures of 
the kingdom into a few citizens' coffers ; their woods into 
wardrobes, their leases into laces, aad their goods and 
chattels into guarded coats and gaudy toys.' Such is the 
representation of an eloquent conteinuora'ry ; and however 
contracted might have been his knowledge of the princi- 
ples of political economy, and of lUnt pro«perity which a 
wealthy nation is said to derive from its consumption of 
articles of iuzury, the moral t^fiVcts have not altered, nor 
has the scene in reality greatly changed. 

* Moniing Chronicle^ January SS, 1830. 1 



The government not only frequently forbade new boiW 
dings withm ten miles of London, but sometimes ordered 
them to bif pulled dow n after they had been erected for 
several years. Every six or sev'en years prodamaiioM 
were issued. In Charles the First's reign, offrDdcrs 
were sharply prosecuted by a combined operation, doC 
only against' Jboicscs, but agamst permna* Many of the 
notiility and gentry, in IStt, were informed agamsi for 
having resided in tke city, contrary to the late urociama- 
tion. And the attorney-general was then fullv occupied 
in filing bills of indictme'nt against thein, as weil as ladies, 
for Slaying in town. The following curious * iaformaiioo* 
in the Star-chamber will serve our purpfwe. 

The attorney-general informs his majesty, that both 
Elizabeth and James, bv several proclamations, had com- 
manded that ' persons of hvelihood and means should resale 
in their counties, and not abide or sojourn u the ciiy of 
London, so that countries remain unserved.* These pn^ 
clamations were renewed by Charles the First, who had 
observed * a greater number uf n»bility and gentry, and 
abler sort of people, with their families', had resorted to the 
cities of London and Westminister, residing there, con- 
trary to the ancient uyage of the English nation* — ^hw 
their abiding in their several counties where their means 
aiise, they would not only have served his majesty ac- 
cording to their ranks, but by their him»du«pin,w m tkme 
parte Uu meaner tort of people formeriy u ere guided, dt- 
reetedf and rdiered.* He accused them of wasiing iher 
estates in the metropolis, which would employ and relieve 
the common people in their several counties,' The loose 
and disorderly people that follow them, livmg in and aboot 
the cities, are «o numerous, that they are not easily gov- 
erned by the ordinary magistrates : mendicants increase in 
great number — the prices of all commodities are highly rais> 
ed, &c. The king bad formerly proclaimed that aU'ranks 
who were not connected with public officers, at the close 
of f<Mty days' notice, should resort to their several counties, 
and with tlieir families continue their readence there. Awl 
his majesty fiirther warned them * Not to p« themselves 
to unnecessary charge in providing thomselvea Co return ■ 
winter to the said cities, as il was the king's firm resoln- 
tion to withstand such great and gronring evil.* The u- 
formation concludes wiih a most eop i o u s list of oTroders, 
among whom are a great number of nobility, and ladies 
and gentlemi-n. who were accused of having lived m Loo- 
don for several months after the given warning of forty days. 
It appears that most of them, to elude the grasp of the law, 
had contrived to make a show of quitting the nietmpnlis, 
and. afier a bhort absence had again returned : * and Ihos 
the service of your majeety and voter people in the several 
counties have been neglected and undone.* 

Such is tho substance of this curious inibrmation, which 
enables as, at least, to collect the ostensible motives of 
this singular prohibition. Proclamations had hitherto been 
considered little more than the news of the morning, and 
three days afterwards were as much read as the last 
week's newspapers. They were now, however, resolved 
to stretch forth the strong arm of law, and to terrify by an 
example. The constables were commanded to briag'm a 
list of the names of strangers, and the time they pmpitfcd 
to fix their residence in their i>ari!(he8. A reraarkaUe 
victim on this occasion was a Mr Palmer, a Sussex gen- 
tleman, who was brought ore tenue into the Star-chamber 
for disobeying the proo'ama'ion for living in the country. 
Palmer w'as a squire of a 1000/ per annum, then a con- 
siderable income. He appears to have been some nch 
bachelir : for in his defence he alleged that he had never 
been married, never was a housekeeper, and had no hoose 
fitting for a man of his birth to reside in, as his mansion 
in the country had been burnt down within two years. 
These reasons appeared to his judges to aggravate rather 
than extenuate nis ofionce ; and after a long reprimand 
for having deserted his tenants and neighbours, they hean- 
ly fined him in one thousand pounds. f 
' The condemnation of this Susi^ex gentleman struck a 
terror through a wide circle of sojourners in the meiropt^ 
lis. I find arcounis, pathetic enough, of their * packing 
away on all sides for fear of the wnrst ;' and gentlemen 
* grumbling that they should be confined to their houses :' 
and this was sometimes backe<l Coo by a second proclama- 
tion, respecting * th^ir wives and fariiili^. and also wid- 
ows.' which was ' durua errmo to the women. Il 



* Ru«)hworth. vol. it. p. 288, 

t From a msnuscriDC letter from Sir Oeorgn Oftalty K Bit 
Thomas Puckering, IVov. 1632. 
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thinf pleasing to all,* savs the letter writer, * but least of 
•II to the women.* * To encourage g«itl«men to live 
more willingly ia the country,* says uwtber letter writer, 
* aD game-iowl, aa pheasants, panridm. ducks, as alto 
hares, are this day by proclamalicHi forbidoen to be dressed 
or eaten in any inn.* Here we find realized thu argument 
of Mr Justice Best, in favour of the game-laws. 

It is etident that this severe restriction must have pro- 
duced great inconvenience to certain persons who found a 
residence in London necessary for their pursuits. This 
appears from the manuscript diary of an honest antiquary, 
Sir Symood I^Ewes : he has preserved an opinion, whicn, 
no doubt, was spreading fast, that such prosecutions of the 
attorney-general were a violatioB of tho liberty of the 
subject. ' Most men wondered at Mr Noy, the attorney- 
general being accounted a great lawyer, that so strictly 
l»oJk away menCt HbertUs at one hiow^ cin\fitung them to re- 
tide at their own koueet and not permitting them freedom 
to live where they pleased withm the kmg's dominions. 
I was myself a little startled upon the first coming out of 
the proclamation ; but having first spoken with the Lord 
Coventry, lord keeper of the great seal, at Islington, when 
I visited' him ; and afterwards with Sir William Jones, one 
of the king's justices of the bench, about my condition 
and residence at the said town of Islington, and they 
both agreeing that I was not within the letter of the pro- 
clamation, nor the intention of it neither, I rested satisfied, 
and thought myself secure, laying in all my provisions for 
housekeeping for the year ensuing, and never imagined 
myself to be in dancer, till this unexpected censure oTMr 
Palmer passed in the Star-chamber : so, having advised 
with my friends, I resolved for a remove, being much trou- 
bled not only with my separation from Recordes, but with 
my wife, bemg great witti child, fearing a winter journey 
might be dangerous for her.'* He left Islington and the 
retmds in the Tower to return to his country-eeat, to the 
freat diittirbanee of hk studies. .* 

It y, periHipt,diflUtto atasn the cauM of thie marked 
«iiziety of tbo ^ptenmwt for the severe restriction of the 
hmits of dM meiropolia, and the prosecution of the nobili- 
ty and geBtrjto eoopala resiaence on their estates.— > 
Whatever vera the motivea, they were not peculiar to 
the extsttnf sovereign, but remaued transmitted from ca- 
binet to caninet, and were even renewed under Charles 
the Second. At a tfaie when the plague oAen broke out, 
m close and growing nietn^lis might have been consider- 
ed to be a great ew ; a terror expressed by the manuscript 
writer before quoted, complaining of * this' delude of build- 
ing, that we shall be all poisoned with breathing in one 
nnocher's faces.* The police of the metropolis was long 
imbecile, notwithstanding their * strong watches and 
fuartU* set at times ; and bodies of the idle and the refrac- 
tory often assumed some mysterious title, and were with 
dificulty governed. We may conceive the state of the po- 
lice, when ' London apprentices,' growing m number and 
insolence, frequently made attempts on Bridewell, or 
fMilled down houses. One day the citizens, in proving 
•ome ordnance, terrified the whole court of James the 
First with a panic, that there was a * rising in the city.* 
It is possible that the government mi^ht have been induced 
to pursue this singular conduct for I do not know that it 
can be paralleled, of pulling down new-built houses by 
•ome pnnciple of political economy which remains to be 
«xplaiiied, or ridiculed, by our modem adepts. 

It would hardly be supposed that the present subject 
may be enlivened by a poem, the elegance and freedom 
of whidi may even now be admired. It is a great lite- 
rary cariosity, and its length may be excused for several 
reninrkable points. 

AN ODE, 

BT sni bichaud rAirsRAW, 

Cpon Ooeatum of hie MtneUy'e Proclamation in tAe year 
l6S0, eommanding the Uentry, to rteide upon their Eo' 
tmtee m the Country, 

Now war is aJl the work! about, 
And every where Eymnis reigns; 
Or of the torch to late put out 

The stench remami . 

Holland for many years hath been 
Of durietian tragedies the stage, 
Yet aeldom hath she plav'd a scene 

Of moodier rage : 

«aarUM88,a,fe.ia. 



And France that was not long compos'd, 
With civil drums again resounds, 
And ere the old are fully clos*d, 

Receives new wounds. 
The great Gustavus in the west 
Plucks the imperial fi^l«*> *^ing, 
Than whom the earth did ne'er mvest 

A fiercer king. 
Only the island which we sow, 
A world without the world so far 
From present wounds, it cannot show 

An ancient scar. 

White neace, tho beautifuU'st of things, 
Seems nere her everlasting rest 
To fix, and spread the downy winga 

Over the nest. 

As when great Jove, usurping reign, 
From the plagued worid did her exile, - 
And tied her with a golden chain 

To one blest isle, 
Which in a sea of plenty swam, 
And turtles sang on every bou^, 
A safe retreat to all that came. 

As ours is now ; 
Tet we, as if some foe were here, 
Leave the despised fields to clowns, 
And come to save ourselves, as 'twere, 

In walled towns. 
Hither we bring wives, babes, rich clothes, 
And gems — till now my sovereign 
The growing evil doth compose : 

Countmg in vain, 
His care preserves us from annoy 
Of enemies his realms to invade, 
Unless he force us to enjoy 

The peace be made. 

To roll themsehrea in envied leisure ; 
He therefore sends the landed heirs, 
Whilst he proclaims not his own pleasure 

So much as theiHs. 

The sap and blood of the land, whidi fled 
Into the root, and chok'd the heart, 
Are bid their quick'ning power to spread 

Through every part. 
O *twas an act, not for mv muse 
To celebrate, nor the dull age, 
Until the country air infuse 

A purer rage. 
And if the fields as thankful prove 
For benefits receiv'd, as seed, 
They will be 'quite so great a love 

A Virgil breed. 

Nor let the gentry grudge to go 
Into those places whence they grew, 
But think tnem blest they may do so. 

Who would pursue 

The amoky glory of the town. 
That may go till his native earth, 
And by the shining fire sit down 

Of his own hearth, 

Free from the friping scriveners' bands, 
And the more biting mercers' books ; 
Free from the bait of oiled hands. 

And painted looks? 
The country too even chops for rain 
You that exhale it by your power. 
Let the fat drops fall down again 

In a full shower. 
And you bright beauties of the time, 
That waste ynurselves here in a blaze, 
Fix to your orb and proper dime 

Your wandering rays. 

Let no dark comer of the land 
Be unimbellish'd with one lem, 
And those which here too thick do stand 

Sprinkle on them. 

Betitft ma, Indies you will find 
la diei a wl Ml More solid joys, 
Ito InOMnl lothe mind 

^y^ ThuaJltown-toya. 
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Nor Cupid there leas blood doch spill, 
But heads his shafts with chaster We, 
Notfeather'd with a spamm's quill, 

But of a dore. 

There you shall hear the lughtiDnle, 
The harmless syren of the wood. 
How prettily she teUs a tale 

Of rape aad blood. 

Thy lyric lark with all beside 
Of nature's feather'd oiiire, and all 
The commonwealth of flowers in 'ts nride, 

Behold you shall. 

The lily «i<ieen, the royal rose. 
The (pllyfluwer, prince of the blood ! 
The coimier tulip, gay in doihs, 

The re(;al bud ; 

The violet purple senator, 

How they do mock the pomp of state, 

And all that at the surly door 

Of great ones wait. 

Plant trees you may, and see them shoot 
Up with your children, to be served 
To your dean boards^ and the fairest fruit 

To be preserred : 

And learn to use their several leums ; 
'Tis innocence in the sweet blood 
Of cherry, apncocks, and plums, 

To be imbrued. 

mOTAL PROCLAMATIOirS. 

The satires and the comedies of the age have been coo- 
■olted by the historian of our manners, and the features 
of the times have been traced from those amusing records 
of folly. Daines Barrington enlarged this field of domes- 
tic history, in his very enteruintne ' Observations oo the 
Sutuies.' Another source, whidi to me seems not to 
have bden explored, is the Proclamations which have fre- 
quently issued from our sovereigns, and were produced by 
ue exigences of the times. 

These proclamations, or royal edicU, in our country 
were never armed with the force of laws-— only as they 
enforce the execution of laws already establnhed ; and the 
proclamation of a British monarch may become even an 
illegal act, if it be m opposition to the law of the land. 
Once, indeed, it kim enacted, under the arbitrary govern- 
ment of Henry the Ei;;hth, by the sanction of a pusillani- 
mous pariiament, that the force of acts of parliament 
should be given lo the king's proclamations ; and at a much 
later period, the chancellor Lord Elsemere was willing to 
have advanced the king's proclamations into laws, on the 
sophistical maxim, that * all precedents had a lima when 
tliev began ;* but this chancellor argued ill, as he was told 
with spirit by Lord Coke, in the presence of James the 
First,* who probably did not think so ill of the chancellor's 
logic. Blackstone, to whom oo this occasion I could not 
fau to turn, observes, oo the statute under Henry the 
Eighth, that it would have introduced the most despotic 
tyranny, and munt have proved fatal to the liberties ol this 
kingdofn had it not been luckilv repealed in the minority of 
his successor, whom he elsewhere calls an amiable prince 
•—all our young princes, we discover, were amiable! 
Blackstone has not recorded the subsequent attempt of 
the Lord Chancellor, under James the First, which tended 
to raue pr<icUmations to the nature of an ukase of the 
autocrat of both the Russias. It seems that our national 
freedom, notwithstanding our ancient euosti t utioo, has had 
•everal narrow escapes. 

Royal proclamations, however, in their own nature are 
innocent enough ; for since the manner, time, and circum- 
stances of putting laws into execution must frequently be 
left to the discretion of the executive magistrate, a procla- 
mation that IS not adverse to existing laws need not create 
any alarm ; the only danger they inear is that they seem 
never to have been' atlemied to, and rather testified the 
wishes uf the government than the eo«pliance of the sub- 
jects. They were not laws, and were therefore considered 
as sermons or pamphlets, or any thing forgotten in a week's 
tame ! 

These proclamations are frequently alluded to by the 
letter- writers of the times, among the news of the day, 
but u* uaily their royal virtue hardly kept them alive be- 
jood the week. Some on important subjects are indeed 

* The whole story is In 12 Co. 740. I owe this curious fao 
10 the author of Eunomus, U, 116 



noticed m our history. Many indicalioos «f iIm 

of affairs, the feelings of the people, aad tlie 6t 

lory of our natioo, may be drawn from these 

cords. I have never found them to exist in any 

form, and they have been probably only arodiWilly pr^ 

serv^. 

The prodamatioos of every soverewa woohi chaimcisr- 
ize his reign, and open to us soomi of the intes sor epss a 
tioos of the cabinet. The despotic will, yet vacillaliag 
conduct of Henry the Eighth, towards the dons sf ks 
reign, may be traced in a prodaaBation to abplsli ihs 
translation of the scriptures, and even the readiacof B^ 
bles by the people ; commandine all printers «f ABghik 
books and pamphlets to affix tneir names to tbrsa, anii 
forbidding the sale of any Enehsh books printed ahrssd. 
When the people were not suffwed to puwiali ds 
ioos at home, all the oppoaatioa flew to fbreigi 
and their wntings were tnea amuggled into the 
which they ought to have been prmted. Heaoe msay vo- 
lumes printed m a foreicn typo at this period are §emi m 
our cdlections. The sing riirunk in disaaaj from thai 
spirit of reformation which had only been a party-teoncm 
with him, and making himsdf a pope, decided that a^ 
thing should be learnt but what he himself dc s ig nsd Is 
teach! 

The antipathies and jealousies, which oar popdacs tss 
long indulged by their incivilities to all foreigners, are cha- 
racterixed by a' prodamatioe issued by Mary« eosmmai^ 
ing her subjects to behave themselves peaceably towards 
the strangers coming with King Philip ; thai ' ■oh is m m 
and gentlemen shoukT warn their servants In refram frma 
* strife and content ion, either by outvrard deeds, faiiiisc 
words, unseemly countenance, by nusMcking thtm, tuJ 
The punishment not only * her MJnct^t displeaaare, bat Is 
be committed to prison without bail or mainprise * 

The prodvoattions of Edward the Sixth curioosly sdn- 
bit the unsetubd state of the reforasatiaa, where the li^bis 
and ceremonies of Catholicism were stfll piac t isttd by ihs 
new religionisis, while an ooposite party, m s u l un l y ' 
oo eternal separation from Rome, were avofwiBg 
which afterwards consotidated themselves into 
and while others were hatching op that 
tidsm, which subsequently shocked the 
monstrous sects, the indelible di^[race of oar eu u m / y ! Is 
one proclamation the king denounces to the people *ihem 
who despise the sacrament b^ calling it mIsI, or such other 
vile name.' Another is against stKh ' as ionovate saj 
ceremony,' and who are described as 'eertaia ptivals 
preacbera and other laiemen who ra^y attempt sf ikm 
Mm tatd aatgtUar wU a»d mind^ not only to 
people from the old and aocustomsd rites 
but also themselves bring in 
eontmgtitkeirphaiUaaif. The which, ns it is an ( 
token of pride and arrogancy, so it tendeth both to 
sion 
godl 

Uiel ^ 

creet priests of a devilish mind and intent, '*^*'liiwf that 
a man may forsake his wife and marry another, his first 
wife yet living ; likewise that the wife may do the asms is 
the husband. Others that a man may have fces mism sr mtn 
at once, for that these thinn are not prohibited hr God*s 
law, but by the Bishop of Room's law ; so that Vy sack 
evil and phantastical opinions some have not been afiraid 
indeed to many and keep tioe loiees.' Here, as in the bod, 
we may unfdd those subsequent scenes oToor slorrt «Hneh 
spread out in the lblh>wins century ; the braaduBc est if 
the noo-eooformisU into iBeir various sects ; a»d 
cent haste of our reformed priesthood, who, in their asal 
to cast off the yoke of Rome, desperatelv submitted ts the 
liberty of havins * two wives or more v 




liberty of having * two wives or more :' 'I'toere is a pie> 
daroatioo to abstain from flesh on Fridays aad SatorAays; 
exhorted on the principle, not only that * awa sboaU aW 
stain on those days, and forbear their pleasures aad lbs 
meats wherein they have oKire delight, to the intsat to sab- 
due their bodies to the soul and spirit, but also for wemUbf 
poUty. To use.;fsA for the benefit of the c om m on weahk, 
and profit of many who be JUken and men usiBg that 
trade, unto the which thb realm, in every part euvsuaed 
with the seas, and so plentiful of fresh waters, be i 
the nourishment of the land by savin* fleah.* It did 
seem to occur to the king in council that the 
might have had cause to' petition asainst 
of two days in the week granted to the fiah 
much lew, tl»t it was better to let the people 



Bst thismeaepo l y 
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fish aa luited their conveniencjr. In respect to the reli- 
giout rile itself, it was evidenthr not considered as an es- 
tential point of faithi since tM ting enforces it on the 
minciple * for the profit and commodity of his realm.' 
sumet has made a just obserration on religious fasts.* 

A proclamation against excess of apparel, in the reim 
of Elisabeth, and renewed many years after, shows the 
huniry of dress, which was indeed excessive : I shall short- 
ly notice it in another article. There is a curious one 
against the ieonacUutif or tmofe-iredlcers and pieturt'de' 
strsjfcrt, for which the antiquary will hold her in high re- 
verence. Her majesty informs us, that * several persons. 
igDormnt, malicious, or covetous, of late years, have spoiled 
•ad broken ancient monuments, erected only to wno a 
m e mor yt tojpotteniy, and not to nourish any kind of sujwr^ 
t lilwm J liie queen laments, that what is broken and 
spoiled would be now hard to recover, but advises her good 
MOjple to repair them ; and commands them in future to 
desist from committing such injuries ' A more extraordi- 
Barr circumstance than the proclamation itself was the 
manifestation of her majesty's zrtal, in subscribing her 
name with her own hand to every proclamation dispersed 
throughout England ! These image-breakers first appeared 
in Emeabeth*B reign ; it was afterwards that they flourished 
in an the perfection of their handicraft, and have contrived 
that these monuments iif art shaM carry down to posterity 
ih9 mtmory of their whuxne and of ttuir age. These image- 
breakers, so famous in our history, had already appeared 
under Henry the Eighth, and continued their practical 
zeal, in spite of proclamations and remonstrances, till they 
had accomplished their work. In 1641 , an order was pul>- 
Dsbod by the commons, that thev should * take away all 
•caodaloos pictures out of churclies :' but more was in- 
taaded than was expressed ; and we are toM that the peo- 
ple did not at first carry their barbarous practice against 
•U Art, to the lengths which they afterwards did, till they 
were instructed by private ir^fvrmatian ! Dowsing's Jour- 
mU has been pubnsned, and shows what the order meant. 
He was their giant-destroyer! Such are the Machiavelisn 
secrets of revolutionary governments ; they (ive a pmUie 
order in moderate tsorai, but the aeeret one, for the deedtf 
is that of exterminatioo ! It was this sort of men who dis- 
diarged their prisoners by giving a secret sign to lead them 
to their execution ! 

The proclamations of James the First, by their number, 
are said to have sunk their value with the people. He 
wsto fond of giving them gentle advice, and it is said by 
Wilnuo that there was an intention to have this king^s 
fNVited proclamations bound up in a volume, that bet- 
ter notice might be taken of the matters contained in them. 
There is more than one to warn the people against * speak- 
nf too freely of matters above their reach,' prohibiting all 
■tuidutiful speeches.' I suspect that many of these pro- 
clamations are the composition of the king's own hand ; he 
was often his own secretary. There is an admirable one 
afainst private duels and challenges. The curious ono 
vespecting Cowell's * Interpreter* is a sort of royal review 
cTsonse of the arcana of state: I refer to the quotation.! 

I will preserve a passage of a proclamation ' against ex- 
eeos of lavish and ucentjous speech.' James was a king 
of words! 

' Although the commixture of nations, confluence of am- 
bassadors, and the relation which the afi^airs of our king- 
doaM have had towards the business and interests of foreign 
slates, have caused, during our regiment ( government,) a 
greater ouenness and liberty of discourse, even concemins 
Biflffi riff Mate (which are nothemea or euhjeete^ for vul' 
far permme or comrnon medxnge) than hath been in former 
tiflses used or permitted ; and although in our own nature 
aad judgment we do well allow of convenieni Jreedom of 
9paodif esteeming any over-curious or restrained haiuu 
carried in that kind rather as a weakness, or else over^ 
mudi severity of government than otherwise ; yet lor as 
■ Mi ch as it is come to our ears, by common report, that 
there is at this time a more licentious passage of Umiah 
disBsarw and bold eenaure in maitere of elate than is fit to be 
suflered : We give this warning, 4^., to take heed how 
Aeg h Ummed dU 6y oen or epeeeh vnih eaaeee of ettUe and 
mcreto ^ empire j either at iiome or abroad, but contain 
diswswm withu that modest and reverent regard of mal- 
lars above their reach and calling ; nor to give any maft- 
■ar ofaiylause to such discourse, without acquainting one 
«f tar privy eooBcil within the space of tweoty-lbar boors.' 



* HIaanr of the Rsfbrroatkm, vol. II, pL M, Mtou 
1 1 bars iioik»d k hi Cakmitlas of Aaiboni II. BML 



It seems that * the bold speakers,' as certain persons 
were then denominated, practised an old artifice of laud- 
ing his majesty, while they severely arraigned the counsels 
of the cabinet; on this James observes, ' Neither let any 
man mistake us so much as to think that by giving fair and 
specious attributes to our person, they cover the scandals 
which Ihcy otherwise lay upon onr government, but con- 
ceive that we make no other construction of them but as 
fine and artificial glosses, the better to give passage to the 
rest of their imputations and scandals.' 

This was a proclamaticm in the eighteenth year of his 
reign ; he repeated it in the nineteenth, and he might have 
proceeded to * the crack of doom* with the same effSset! 

Rushworth, in his second volume of HistoriaU Collec- 
tions, has preserved a considerable number of the procla^ 
mations of^ Charles the First, of which many are remark- 
able ; but latterly they mark the feverish state of hu reign. 
One re|{u1atcs access for cure of the king's evil— bv which 
his majesty, it appears, ' hath had good success therein ;' 
but though ready and willing as any kins or queen of this 
realm ever was to relieve the distresses ofhis good subjects, 
* his majesty commands to change the seasons for his ** sa- 
cred touch^ from Easter and Whitsontide to Easter and 
Michaelmas, as times more convenient for the temperature 
of the BOBSon,' &c. Another against * departure out of the 
realm without licence.' One to erect an office ' for the 
suppression of cursing and swearing," to receive the for- 
feitures ; against < libellous and seditious pamphlets and 
discourses from Scotland,' framed by factious spirits, and 
re-published in London— this was in 1640; and Charles, 
at the crisis of that great insurrection in which he was to 
be at once the actor and the spectator, fondiv iroaginod 
that the possessors of these * scandalous' pamphlets woiikl 
bring them, as he proclaimed, * to one of his majesty's jus- 
tices of peace, to he by him sent to one of his principal 
secretaries of state !' 

On the Restoration, Charles the Second had to court 
his people by hi^ domestic regulations. He early issued a 
remarkable proclamation, which one would think reflected 
on his favoiirite conmanions, and which strongly marks 
the moral disorders o(^ those depraved and wretched times. 
It is agamst ' vicious, debauched, and profane persons !' 
who are thus dcscrib^ud : 

* A sort of mm of whom we have heard much, and are 
siifficipntly ashamed; who spend their time in lavemx, 
tipling-housM and debauches ; giving no oOur evidenre of 
their qffeetitm to tie but in drinldng ow healthy and inveigh- 
ing against all others who are not of their own dissolute 
temper : and who, in troth, have more dieeretUted our eauee, 
by the licence of their manners and lives, than they could 
ever advance it by their affection or rnurage. We hope 
all persons of honour, or in place and authority, will so far 
assist us in disctmntenancing such men, that their discre- 
tion and shame will persuade them to reform what their 
conscience wouM not ; and that the displeasure of good 
men towards. them may s'lpply what the laws have not, 
and, it may he, cannot well provide against ; there being 
by the licence and corniption of the timfs, and the de- 
praved nature of man, many enormities, vcaridals, and im- 
pieties in practice and manners, which lawe cannot weU 
deeerihej and eoneequendy not enough prmnde oftdnei^ which 
may, by the example ami sev^ty ot virtuous men, be ea- 
sily discountenanced, and by degrees suppressed.' 

Surely the gravity and moral severity of Clarendon dio- 
tatctl this proclamation ! which must nave afforded some 
mirth to the gay, debauched circle, the loose cronies of 
royalty ! 

It is curious that in 1660 Charles the Second issued a 
long proclamation for the strict observance of Lent, and 
alleges for it the same reason as we found in Edward tho 
Sixth's proclamation, * for the good it produces in the em- 
ployment oT ,^shermen.* No ordinaries, taverns, &.c, to 
mase any supper sa Pridag nighUy either m Lent or out ^ 
Lent. 

Charles the Seeond issued proclamations < to repress 
the excess of gUding of eoaches and chariots,' to restrain 
the waste of goM, which, as they supposed, by the exces- 
sive use of gilding, had grown scarce. Against * the ex- 
portation and the buying and selling of gold and silver at 
nigher rates than in our mint,* alluding to a statute made 
in the ninth year of Edward the Third, called the Statute 
of Money. Against building in and about London and 
Wsstaiinster in 1661 : * The inconveniences daily grow- 
im bj increase of new buildings are, thst the people in- 
mtmmg n sach great numbers, are nnt well U) be governed 
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br tlie wonted officers; the prices of Tictuals are 
haneed ; the h<)aUh of the subiect inhabiting the cities 
Biuch endangered, and many good towns and boroughs 
unpeopled, and in their tradVa much decayed— fremicnl 
fires occasioned br timber-buiklinn. It orders to build 
with brick and stone, which would beautify, and make an 
uniformity in the buildings ; and which are not only more 
durable and safe aga'mst 6re, but bv experience are found 
to be of tittle man if not te$$ charge t/um the building with 
thnber.'' We mu*t infer that by the general use of timber, 
it had coBsiderabiy risen in price, while brick and stone 
not then being generally used, became as cheap as wood ! 

The most remarkable proclamations of Charles the 
Second are those which concern the regulations of coffee- 
houses, and one for potting them down ; to restrain the 
spreading of false news, and licentious talking of sUte and 
government, the speakers and the hearers were made 
alike punishable. This was highly resented as an illegal 
act bv the friends of dril freedom ; who, however, soo- 
ceedeii in obtaioine the freedom of the cofiVe- houses, uih 
der the promise of not sanctioning treasonable speeches. 
It was urged by the court lam-ers, as the high Tory, 



I two statesmen m office. Lord Raby, 

' apologized to Lord Bolingbroke, then secretary of stale, 
for troubling him with the minuter circumstances whkfa o^ 
eurred in his conferences ; in reply, the minister requerj 
the ambassador to continue the same manner oT wriung, 
and alleges an excellent reason. * Those wmmie arcmm' 
atanete give v^ry great li^t to the general scope and de- 
sign of the permme negotiated with. And I own that no- 
thmg pleases me more in that valuable coUectioB of the 
Cardinal D'Ossat's letters, than the nam deaeriptiaai 
which he gives of the looks, geatu ie s , and eren tones of 
Toice, of the persons he oonlerred with.' I regret to have 
to record to tne opinions of another noble anuor wbo re- 
cently has thrown out some degrading ootioaa of the se- 
cret history, and particulari? oT the ustorians. I would 
have silently passed by a vulgar writer, saperficial, preju- 
diced, and unmformed ; but as to many are yet defiaeat 
in correct notions of seertf hittory, it is mit justice that ihev 
representative should be heard before they are con- 
demned. 

His lordship says, that * Of late the appecife for lU- 
mainM of all kinds has surprisingly increased. A storv 



Roger No^th tefts us, that the retailing coffee miaht be an | '«P?*»^ *»y i***,^^*?*.^ ^ ^tiZ^^I^^^ 

innScent trade, when not used in the Eature of a common 1 Jo Lord Rochester s valet finrms a subject of ^;^pV^ 
usembly to discourse of matters of state news and great I for a P^»>ojop»J»c«l historian: and you may hemr ofaa 
persons, as a means 'to discontent the people;' on the assembly of scholars an«f authors (hscussingtba yalidiiy 



for 

lembly of scholars and" authors (fiscusi 

other side Kennet assert.^ that the discontents existed I of * P»ece of scandal mvented by a maid of 
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before they met at the coffee-houses, and that the procla- j than two centunesMO, and repeated to an ob^nire wntw 
mation w^ only intended to suopreU an evil which was by aueen EI«abelh»s bo"_^,«^. I» " • "^^.^ 
not to be prevented. At this daTwe know which of those | preatesi interest to see the letter, of every b-J infler. 
SrohistoJians exercised the iruwt judgment. It was not X!L r5LVr/;f"!?J!"lIirc!.«.'^ Th» » the ai. 

the coffee-houses which produced political feeling, but the . *"* ' " ' •"""^ • "' 
rererse. Whenever government ascribes effects to a ; 
cauM quite inadequate to produce them, ther are only i 

M»eking means to hide the evil which ihev are too weak to r>«7« »»» H^^'^.r."! ?/'^.°^'''"V:Si:r\!S!*~^i!^ 

ress ' J"***)' conclu<*e« *hat • It must be confened, howerer, that 

'^^^ knowledge of this kind is yery entertaining ; and here and 

mux soumcES or secret histoht. | jj^^^ ^^^ ,|,^ rubbish we 6nd hmts that may give the 

This is a subject wliinh has been hitherto but imper- philosopher a clue to important facts, and afford to the 
fectly comprehended even by some historians themselves ; ' moralist a better analysis of the human mind than a whole 
and has too o(\en incurred the satire, and even the con- . library of metaphysics P The philoaopher may well abhor 
tempt, of those volatile sniriis who play about the super- ' a|| intercourse with wits ! because the faculty of judg- 
ficies of truth, wanting the mdustry to view it on more | 



trifler. 

theai^ 

tack ! but as if some nalP4ruths, like tight through the 
cranny in a dark room, had just darted in a stream of 
atoms' over this scoffer of secret historf , he suddeniy 
views his object with a very different appearance— 4br be 



than one side ; and those superficial readers who imagine 
that eyery tale is told when it is whiten. 

Secret history is the supplement of History itself, and 
is its greatest corrector ; and the combination of secret 
with public history has in itself a perfection, which each 
taken aeparately lias not. The popular historian com- 
poses a inausible rather than an accurate tale ; researches 
too fullv detailed would injure the jus* pn^rtions, or 
crowd (he bold design of the elegant narrative ; and facts, 
presented as they occurred, would not adapt themselves to 
those theoretical writers of history who arrange events 
not in a natural, but in a systematic, order. But in secret 
history we are more busied in observing what passes than 
in being tok) of it. We are transformed into the contem- 
poraries of the writers, while we are standing on ^the'van- 
lage ground' of their posterity ; and thus what to them 
appeared ambiguous, to us has become unquestionable ; 

what was secret to them has been confided to us. They 

mark the beginnings, and wil the ends. Prom the fullness 

of their accounts we recover much which had been lost to 

us in the general views of history, and it is by this more 

intimate acquaintance with persons and circumstances 

that we are enabled to correct the less distinct, and soro^ 

times the fallaciaus appearances in the page of the popular 

historian. He who only views things in masses will have 

no distinct notion of any one particular ; he may be a fan- 
ciful or a passionate hf^torian, but he is not thie historian 

who will enlighten while he charms. 

But as secret history appears to deal in minute things, 

its connexion with great results is not lunially suspected. 

The circumrtantiality of its story, the changeable shadows 

of its character, the redundance of its conversations, and 

die many careless superfluities which egotism or vanity 

may throw out, seem usually confounded with that small- 

taOc familiariy termed goeeiping. But the goeetping of a 

tirofound politician, or a vivacious observer, in one of their 
etters, or in their memoirs, often, by a spontaneous stroke, 
reyeals the individual, or by a simple incident unriddles a 

mysterioiu event We may discover the value of these \ generalising representations which satisfy tbe'snpcrficinli 
pictures of human nature, with which secret history ; and often coiver the page of history with dehaniMi tad ftp- 
by an observation which occurred between ' tion. 



ment is usually quiescent with them; and in their oigasa 
they furiously decry what in their sober senses they as 
eagerly laud ! Let roe inform his lordship, that * the wait- 
ing-woman and the valet ' of eminent persons, are some- 
times no uninportant personages in hutorr. Bv the Jtfir- 
moira de Mona.De la Porte^ premier caiet de^amSre de Xmh 
i» XlVf we learn what before * the yalet * wrote had not 
been known — the shameful arts which Mazarine aUowsd 
to be practised, to give a bad education to the pnnce, and 
to manage him by depraving his tastes. . jfadame it 
Motteville in her Memoirs, * the waiting ' lady of uur Hen- 
rietta, has preserved for our own English history some 
facts which have been found so essential to the narrative, 
that they are referred to by our historians. In Gvi Jafy, 
the hunible dependent of Cardinal De Retx, we discover 
an unconscious, but a useful commentator oo die Memoirs 
of his master ; and the most affecting personal anecdotes 
of Charies the First have been preserved by TTkesMS JZr- 
berty his gentleman in wailing ; Clery^ the yalet <if Louis 
XIV, with pathetic fiuthfulness has shown us the man, ■ 
the monarch whom he served ! 

Of secret history there are obviously two a peci es ; it ii 
positive, or it is relatiye. It isposiCfoe, when the ftctsare 
first giyen to the world ; a sort or knowledge which can only 
be drawn from our own personal experience, or from those 
contfmporary documents preserved in their manuscripC 
state in public or in private collections ; or it is relotitv, m 
proportion to the knowledge of those to whom it is commu- 
nicated, and will be more or l«^8 valued, according to the 
acquisitions of the reader; and this inferior species of se- 
cret hwtonr is drawn from rare and obscure books and 
other pubhshed authorities, often as scarce as mamiscripts. 

Some experience I have had in those litenuy researches, 
where curiosity, eyer-wakeful and yigilani, diaooven 
among contemporary manuscripts new nets ; illustrali 
of old ones ; and sometimes detects, not merely by 
jecture, the concealed causes of many eyents ; often 
a scene in which some well-known personage is 
in a new character; and thus penetrates berond 
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finished composition, seduce th« paUic ; and we mav for- 
give the latent spark of envj in Ibe booett fetflini^ of the 
uian, who was profoundly skilled in delving in the native , 
beds of ore, hut not in fashioning it ; and whose own neg- 
lected historical works, const meted c» the true principle 
of secret history, we may often turn over to correct the er- 
roneous, the prejudiced', and the artful accounts of those ■ 
who have covered their fauiu by * the pomp of style, and 
tii« ekMuence of the historian.* 

The large manuscript collections of original documents, , 
from whence may be drawn what I have called jtontivt ; 
secrrf luaUiryf are, as I have observed, comparatively of | 
modem existence. Formerly they were widely distpersed 
in private bands ; and the nature of such sources of his- 
toric discovery hut rarely occurred to our writers. Even 
had they sought them, their accers must have been partial 
and accidental. Lord Hardwicke has observed, that 
there are still many untouched manufcript collections 
within these kingdoms, which, throuch the ignorance or 
inaltention of their owners, are condemned to duf t and 
obscurity ; but how valuable and essential thev mav be to 
the interests of authentic history and of sacred truth, can- 
not be more strikinsly demonstrated than in the recent pub- 
lications of the Ma^borouffh and the Shrewsbury papers 
by Archdeacon C(»xe.* The editor was fully nulhortzed 
to observe : * It is sin^lar that those transactions should 
either have been passed over in silence, or imfierfectly re- 
presented bv most of our national historians.* Our modern 
history wimld have been a mere political romance, without 
the astonishing picture of WiMiam and his ministers, exhi- 
bited in those unquestionable documents. Burnet was amtMig 
the first of our modem historians who showed the world 
the preciousness of such materials, in his History of the 
Reformation, which he largely drew from the Cottunian 
Collection. Our earlier historians only repeated a tale 
ten tiroes told. Milton, who wanted not fftr litcrarv dili- 
eence, had no fresh stories to open for his History of Eng- 
land ; while Hume despatches, comparatively in a few pa- 
ges, a subject whichUias afforded to the fervent diligence 
of my loamed friend Sharon Turner, volumes precious to 
the antiquary, the lawyer, and the philosopher. 

To ilhislrate my idea of the uftefulnrss, and of the abso- 
lute necessity of secret history, I fix first on a public event, 
and secondly on a public character ; both remaricable in 
our own rooclem history, and both serving to expose the 
fallacious appearances 'of popular history by authorities 
indisputably genuine. The event is the restoration of 
Charles the Second : and the eharaettr is that of Mary the 
queen of William the Third. 

In history, the Restoration of Charles apt>ears in all its 
splendour — the king is jovfuUy received at Dover, and the 
shore is covered by his subjects on their knee»— crowds of 
the Great hurrr to Cimterbiiry — the army is drawn up, in 
number and with a splendour that had never been equalled 
^lis enthusiastic reception is on his birth-day, for that 
was the lucky day fixed on for hiii entrance into the me- 
tropolis — in a' word, all that is told in history describes a 
monarch the most powerful and the most happy. One of 
the tracts of the day, entitled * England's Triumph,* in 
the mean quaintness of the style of the time tells tis, that 
' The soldiery, wlio had hitherto made duht tramp, resoHred 
now to enthrone the hnf of kearU.^ Turn to the faithful 
memorialist, who so well knew the secrets of the king's 
heart, and who was himself an actor behind the curtain ; 
tum to Clarendon, in his own life : and we shall find that 
the power of the king was then as dubiotu as when he was 
in exile ; and his feelings were so much racked, that he 
had nearly resolved on a last flight. 

Clarendon, in noticing the temper and spirits of that 
time, (Serves. *■ Whoever reflects upon all this composi- 
tion of contradictory wishes and expectations, must con- 

* Whenever that vast collection, which fVom their former 
possessor, mav be calletl the * Conway paperfi,* shall be riven 
to the public, fmm what I have nlr<>ady been favoared With the 
sight of. I may venture to pr«lici ihat'oirr hi«tory will recf'ive 
a hew form, and our literature an imnnriant accMslon. They 
are now in the posMssion of John Wtlflou Croker, Esq, M. P. 
and Secretary of the AdmiraUy. »itd placed at hta di^Mal by 
the Marquis of Herfonl. with a view of making a selection for 
the use of the public. The reailer may find a lively anmmary 
of the content* of these papers, in Ilttrace Walnnle'* arroiint 
of his >islt to Rn?ley, in hU letter to Ooorre Mont.irue, 2(hh 
AugiMC 1756. Mr Croker is also so fortunate as to be' the pos- 
aessor of the Throckmonnn papers of which the reader may 
likewise observe a partknilar no(k» In Sir Henry Woolon*s 
wUl« In Isaac Walton's Uvea. 



fess that the king was not ^et the master of the kingdoHL 
nor his authority and aecurtty such as the general n aue aad 
acdamaiion^ the bells and the bon/kret^ proclaimed it fo beJ-^ 
* The first mortificaiion the king met with was as soca as 
he arrived at Canterbury, within three hour* after he Ind- 
ed at Dover.* Clarendon then relates how wamnj the king 
found there, who while they waited with joy to kiss ha 
hand, also came with importunate soKcitatioas for the^ 
selves ; forced him to give them present audience, m whirk 
they reckoned up the insupportable losses undergone by 
themselves or their, fathers ; demand some grant, or pro- 
mise of such offices ; some even for more ! * prei«ing far 
two or three with stich confidence and importunity, and 
with such tedious discourses, that the king was eitrrawiy 
nauseated i^iih their suits, though his modesty knew not 
how to break from them ; that he no sooner got into his 
chamber, which ftr some hours he was not able to do. thai 
he Inmerded the conditivn to vhirh he/oUnd he wnut be tmb* 
jeet ; and did, in truth, from that minute, contrart such a 
prejudice against some of those persons.* But a greater 
mortification was to fullow, and one which had nearly 
thrown the king into despair. 

General Monk had from the beginning to thin inatant 
acted very mysteriously, never corresponding with nor an- 
swering a letter of the king's, so that nis majesty was fre- 
quently doubtful whether the general desiened' to act far 
himself or for the kins : an ambiguous conduct whici I 
attribute to the power his wife had over him, who was in 
the oppcwite interest The general in his rough way, pie" 
I sented him a laroe uaper, with about seventy niuDes'for him 

Krivy council, of^which not more than two were accept** 
le. ' The king,' says Clarendon, * was in avorc tkmm m^ 
! dinanf confuaonj for he knew not well what to think of the 
general, in whose absolute power he was— so that at this 
moment his majesty was almost alarmed at the deaaand and 
appearance of^ things.* The general aflerwardt vmdd 
this unfavouraMe appMtrance, by acknowledginf thai lbs 
hst was drawn up by his wife,wfio had made him promiw 
to present it ; but he permitted his majesty to act as ha 
thought proper. At that moment General Monk wm 
more King than Charles. 

We have not yet concluded. When Charles met tbt 
army at Blackhealh, 50.000 strong, * he knew well the iD 
cx)nsiitution of the army, the distemper and mumnriag 
that was in it, and how many diseases and convulsioas 
their infant loyally was subject to ; that how united sanvr 
l^tr indinations and aeclamationt teemed to be ai BUd^ 
heath, their qffections were not the same— and the Mrjf 
eountenancea there of many qfficere, as well as soMwrs, dia 
sufficiently manifest that they were dra«n thither to a 
service thev were not delighteii in. The eU co/dirrs bad 
little regard for their new qfficert: and it quickly appearedt 
by the select and affected mixtures of^ sullen and me- 
lancholic parties of officers and soldiers^— And tbcfl 

the chancellor of human nature adds, * And in this mcfoH 
ehoHe and perplexed condition the king and all his hopes 
stood, Uihen he appeared most gay and exalted, and wen • 
pleasantnem in hU/are that became him. and looked I4eai 
full an as:<nrance of his security as was possible to put on.* 
It is imagined that Louis the Eighteenth would be As 
ablest commentator on this piece oTsecret history, and add 
another firt'n to Pierre de Saint Julien's * Ge'mellcs oa 
Pareilles,* an old French treatise of hittoriea which re- 
semble one another ; a volume so scarce, that I have never 
met with it. 

Burnet informs us, that when Queen Mary heU the ad- 
ministration of government during the absence of Wil- 
liam, it was imagined by some, that as * every woman of 
sense loved to be meddling, they concluded that she bad 
but a small portion of it, because she lived so abstracted 
from all affairs. He praises her exemplary behaviour: 
* regular in her devotions, much in her closet, read a great 
deal, was often busy at work, and seemed to employ her 
' time and thoughts in any thing rather than matters oT state, 
i Her conversation was lively and obliging ; every thing ia 
' her was easy and natural.' The Kine told the Earl if 
' Shrewsbury,' that though he could not hit on the riiht way 
of pleasine'England, he was confident she would, and that 
we should all be very happy under her.' Such is the sm- 
{ mature of the queen which Burnet offers ; we see nnthiif 
j but her tranquillity, her simplicity, and her carele«Bcas^ 
amidst the important transactions passing under her eye: 
but I lifl the curtain from a longer picture. The dialrai 
ed state amidst which the queen lived, the vexatinna, li 
secret sorrows, the afonies and the despair of Blniy 
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Anh»*»M ofWilliun.Boirtwr" Mifi'»r«io hiiiorjl and, 
H ■> M*. CKSped tha kn at Iha Scotch biihop '. Th«j 
nn r«cmd fiir the eunuilT tml Ihe inttnicnan of pM- 

Jfu^'in her htulmid, id King Williim'i ubmal. tl will 

nvi of This afflicIFd qmrn, ■( rha iidh whan ^ FvBryihine 
ahn "u lo eAij ud uiunlf eniplaying hvr iinifl ud 
iknu-hii ■ UT ttiuig nlhcr ihu nuuen ot ilali — nlWB 

I'ltiall HI dwall M Ihc pup or tha qusea Tot Ihr faM 



i>itc vbD had bavn aipallod froRi^ nr LhOH wbo h«d ti- 

Sfl far *aa Iha qucc« froiD wit ' cmplo^inf her lhou|thta' 

marda eveniiif i chTOtiielu Ihr cohAict* of tha daj ; aha 
r*«rd« HOI cnlj Fvantfl, but av« diaiogiiaa and peraoDftl 
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^.— ' I fnj Ood, aend vuu bark quicktr, fnr I kk al 
tnkwf wIinloallBaBMi.'' Thii quecn'a diliiculua wen 

.L :__. 'iJaalial intenmirfo. OnoiKoc 

I do nol konw whtt I oufhl u 



• rUDl talhiDk and bc'iilinl; and'thrn 
VU I am OH uT S'tlamcin't fixjki, »ho ■ 
I nnal laM joa a^aia how Lord Moni 



Bnith, who, it appca.!. dinilnri all tha nenu uT Ihn 
1^1. o>ineila lo Majur Wildmin, whn wo ana oT oar 

e^»^v>d in ionnn-juica all iheir lecreia lo Francp, ofien 

rt,trrr4 tha fad, and pTtrj cae ftuvprclfd the other aa Ihe 
Kuiu-' Lord Linmln crco once afiursd her, Ihal 'Ihe 
LAfl Pnndm and lU in mncnl, who are in inui, were 
fimn.' H« cDUBcil wai conqKiaed of raetinof , and Ihe 
tariB'* aiHpieiaaa vera niher Itneral Ihin nanitulu : 
[:t die tibaertea on ihem, 'Till now I ihoughi ;«i had 
(iiio mr wnai ehwaeiirj oT men; but now I >ci> thej 
u:»er m* rxpfetaiiui of beini aa little of a ninil aa ot a. 
^-i>.'— I'or ■ butt citraet, take ihia foU piiiniTof mjal 

rtilmeea week; naj, Imual lauch and talk. Ihiiiigh 
a-vf r ao finch aninal my will ; 1 beW *e I dtiaemUe verj 
:lT.>fIioae who kaow me; al Iraat, it ij a^reat eviulnint 
-^ mncirr Tct I mual endupe it. All mj nwtioDa an 
• atci>ad, and all I do » obacrred, thai 'if I ral Irti 

O'ak feattOr look more frave, all iaioaf in the Apinic 

'^ warid; ao that f have ihia miierr added lo thai of jour 
tbmcr, ibal 1 moal frin when mj heart if readj' lo break. 



am dilTrrrnl Tfon the rrp'reROtaiii 
•ctoal aiai' of aueen Mar. ; and 
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■a, ' thai I JiBI Sen 
■ M hia nmuosi p 



B'Kh thrie cui»a of Chariaa ilia Second and anean 
larr >)i<>- the abxriute neceeaity of nararchea into 
«rel hiilory, to correct the appearance! and the fallaciea 
hieh ao often decei'n' Ui in poMie hialorr- 
' Tha appaiiia for ReBaina,' aa the nohle anihor whom 
ban already dlixUd to calla it, may then be a ferr 
'holeaona ena, i it prsridta iha only mateiuli bf which 
nr popular hiatoriea can be correeird, and >inca'ii oflen 
ifuipB a fdithBeaa into a •lory which, after hanni: been 
spied from bonk to bonk, iBipirra another to tell ilfarlhe 

peciod by ibo idler and Iha aiin:f6eiiil, anwnf iboaa maa«t 
"' ■"" " "" <nai aiibierraneoin hiaWTT ! — 



will bear wiine^ hormane characren wrhTte' m 
taken; thay will be lold many of ihoir (icreu which o 
cnnlrm)Knrie<h>derri.<iiii>; IbrTwill pauieuihaen 
cf our beKinning ; thee will read ibv perfecl atorr of mi 
whirn ran never be told while it la pmcreobn. 'All Ihia 
Ihe poijenrinn of p-wlerily, beeauH Ihey will judia wh 
Mil oiir iiawK-na; aud all ihia we aur'aelen hae* be 
rnaMrd to puMeu, by Ihe lecret hialory lETrtdoM t 



Men of leniiia han unialle 
poaa their finnt wnrku, which' i 

eldraii nf Ihrir c 

neiird.ihat a man of imiui rou] 

palace in hii errar, ladled himaclfin a amall Imhi*i 
lAiind thai atanaaK and nonea were nnl put totether 
•ame rate: o'dl Menlaipie hu leh a dcMriiilina • 
library ; ' onr tha entrance of my hniiae, where I 
my rourt-yania, and garden, and al nnce iureey a 
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idtncpa ehoaen far 
nd adorned bv Ihe 

_ .*;,T."'i"s 

irrm oTiiflala, lothatcf Caxiodi-rni. ih' prine miniiler 
nf Thendnric, who har left ■» mafnlArent a deicriplion of 
hi> literary retrrat, where all Ihr elepncea nf life were U 
band ; whm the (ardenera aRd Ihr ■(ncDilmiita labourtd 
m acieMiiic principln ; lad wher*. amidal (ardena and 
* lliire ilili anlcl* hie bren aeni in prraa. I rtoe. IVon ntd- 
Inr one III the E^lii.twre Review on Uwl Oilimrfand LiHil 

whkhroHWnnlf cnmeftiimlhekanilvr a maHer, lima ever- 
died In tlie (Wdin he crhlclaa*- The frillr. « raiher iha hla- 
Rirtan, itearrea, lh« '(f ■ {wiled rrmarkable Ihr Ihr eta. 
bll>hmeinars«;naRMaT«em af (ovemmrnt, no amhraik 
malnlali had JH appeand. Emu of pvUlc MMrtHy are 

hbuirieai but <hi a 



kC are ■• mile known In in 

. .. iittewbkhihar lelalahadlakenplaralnClilr 
Japan.' The clear. CMinMtad, dk ■"-' 

tial naniuira. with whkb ha baa 
llah Mbatt, <> drawn from tha : 
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pariu, ttood his eztensiTe library, with scrib«ri to multiply , 
nil maouscripti ;— From Tydio Brahe*>, who Uiili a 
vapiificent astronomical bouse oo an island, which he 
named after ihe sole objects oT his musings, Uranien- 
burgb. or the castle of the Heart-ns :— to that of Evelyn, 
who nraC began to adorn Wottna, by buikhng * a liitle 
iUidy,' till many years after he dedicated the ancient 
bouse to contemplation, among the * delicious streams and 
venerable woods, the fardeu«, the fountains, and the 
groves most temptinie tor a great person and a want* in 
purse ; and indeed gave one uf the first examples to that 
elegancy since so much in vogue/ Prom Pope, whose 
Kttle garden seemed to multiply its scenes by a glorious 
union of nobiliiv and literary men conversing m groupes; 
— ^own to lonely Shenatone, whose * rural elegance,^ as 
be entitles one of his odes, compelled him to mourn over 
his hard fiiie, when 

— "^^—"^ EiZpettse 
Had lavish'd thousand ornaments, and taught 
Convenience to perplex biro, Art to pall, 
Pomp to deject, ana Beauty to displease. ' 

We have all by heart the true and delightful reflection ; 
of Johnson on local associations, when the scene we tread 
sogfests to us the men or the deeds, which have left th*ir 
eelebrity to the spot. We are in the presence of their 
lame, and feel its influence ! 

A literary friend, whom a hint of tntnr had ind;iced to 
visit the old tower in ilie garden of Buffon. where the saee 
retired every morning to compose, passed an Ions a time 
in that lonely apartment, an to have raised «onie jto'icitude 
among the honest folks of Montbar, who having seen * the 
Englishman' enter, but not return, during a heavy thun- 
der-storm which had occurred in the interval, informeil the 
good mayor, who came in due form, to notrfy the ambi- 
guous state of the stranger. My friend is,' as is well 
known, a genius of that cast, who could pass two hourii in 
the TiMDer'of Biiffbn. without bein; aware that he had been 
all that time occupied by suggestions of idras and reve- 
ries, which in some minds such a locality may excite. He 
was alio busied with his penril : fur be has favoured me 
with two drawing* of the inierior and the c\;enor of thiji 
old tower in the ganlen : the nakedness within can only be 
compared to ihu solituJp without. Such was the study in; 
room of Biiffbn, where his eye resting on no obJt;ct, never 
interrupted the uiiiiy of hn meditations on Nature. 

la return for my friend's kindnesi*, it has co!it roe. I 
think, two hours, in* attempting to trans'ate the beautiful 
picture of this literary retreat, which Viot| D'Aryr has 
finished with all the warmth of a voiarv. * At Monthar, 
in the midst of an ornamented i^rden, is seen an antiqiie 
tower ; it was there that Biiflbn wrote the History of Na- 
ture, and fr^m that spot his fsme spread (Iirouzh'ihe uni- 
wrsc. There he came at sunrise, and no one. however 
importiroate, was suflTered to trouble him. The calm of 
the roomins hour, the fir«t warbling of the birds, the varied 
aspect of the coontrv, all at that moment which touched 
the senses, recalled him to his model. Free, indepeniient, 
he wandered in hit walks ; there was he seen with quick- 
ened or with alow steps, or standing rapt in thought, some- 
tiraes with his eyes fixed un the heavens in the moment of 
iespiralion, as if satisfled with the thotight that so pro- 
foundlv occupied his soul ; sometimes, collected within 
himself, he soiij^t what would not alwavs be fomid ; or at 
the moments of producing, he wrote, he effaced, and re- 
wrote, to efface once more ; thus he harmonizrd, in si- 
lence, all the parts of his composition, which he frequently 
repeated to himself, nil, satisfied with his corrections, he 
teemed to repay himself for the pains of his beautiful 
moaa, by the pleasure he found in declaiming it aloud. 
Thus he engraved it in his memory, and would recite it to 
his friends, or induce some to read it to him. At those 
■Mments he was himself a severe judge, and woiiki again 
re-compose it, desirous of attaining to that perfection which 
is denied to the impatient writer.' 

A curious circumstance, connected with local assoria- 
tions, occurred to that extraordinary oriental student Four- 
iwmt. Originally he belonged to'a religious community, 
and never failed in performing his ofBces ; but he was ex- ' 
pelled by the sopenor for an irregularitv of conduct, not 
likely to' have become contagious through the brotherhood 
—he frequently prolonged his studies far into the night, 
•ad it was powibie that the house might be burnt by such 
anptfffluitv of learning. Foarmont retreated to the college 
oTMonta^in, where ha occupied the very chambers which 



had formerly been those of Erasmus; a cuxums'uc.- 
which couinLuted to excite bis emulaiioo, mini to harr^ 
his studies. He who smiles at the force ofauch enMUov, 
only proves that he has not experienced whai are reaJ aad 
aulMtaiitial as the scene iiself--fijr those who arc cmicni ird 
in them. Pope, who had far more cnihusiaaoa u bw por- 
ical disposition than is generally uadersiood, was e a t i e mal y 
susceptible of the literary associauuns with locaiiliea: one 
of tl)e volumes of his H-mier was began and finished m&s 
old tower over the chapel at Sianton Uarcoun ; and c-: 
has perpetuated the evtnt, if not oonsecntod the pbce. » 
scratchmg with a diamond on a pane of suioed glass ik» 
inscription: 

In the year \1\Sf 
Alexander Pope 
FmiMhed here 
The Jljth nlume «/* Hfmer. ^ 

It was the same feeling which induced him one dav. mhfti 
taking his usual walk with Hane in the Haynaarket, to de- 
sire Harle to enter a little shop, where goii^B op three pair 
of stairs into a small room. P«mi said, * Jn thts garret A^ 
dison wrote his Campaign 1* >othing le»s than a mc: 
feeling impelled the poet to ascend this garret — ii wai a 
consecrated spot to his eye; and certajnlv a cunoup n> 
stance of the power of genius comrasteii wi'ih its mneraye 
locality! Addi«on, whose mmd had fou^zh'. ihrnofh *a 
campaign' in a garret, could he have eal H about hm 
* the pleanires of imagination,' had prob&Ur plaraied a 
a house of literarv re pose, where all parts would have beta 
in harmony with)iis muni. 

Such residence of men of genius have been enjoyed bx- 
some ; and the vivid dc:scriptioi>a which tbcr have' left t 
convey something of the delightfubiesa which charmed the? 
Sturjiou* renoiie. 

The Italian Paul Jovins ha? compoved more than three 
hundred concise eulnpeff of statesmen, warrior*, aad lif?N 
ary men of the fourreenih. fifteenth and sixteenth c-t-j- 
lies : but the occasion which induced him tn mrapose d- a 
is perhaps more intnreii'ing rhan the cinTtpn«iTii-ws. 

Jovius had a coan!rv-ho«i«r, situated on a peamm. 
bordererl by the lake of'Como. It was built nn the rnnf 
<*f the vi'la of Pliny, and in hi*! time the foundations were 
still viftililr. When the surrotindRrg lake was cairn, if 
sriilpturi'd marble*, the trunks of rofiimns, ani^ the (rur 
ments of thoji' pyramids which had once adorned them> 
denre of the frierul of Trajan, were stiil viewt.*d m its "ocii 
bosfmi. j!>vius wa« the enthusiast of lifrainre. and z-.e 
leisure which it loves. He was an historian, with 'k 
imagination of a poet, and tho<igh a christian preUre. 
almost a worshipper of the sweet flc'ions nf pa^aa isv- 
thdogy ; and when his pen was kept pure fmin satire c^ 
adulation, to which it was too miirh accuslonrd, it hevmn 
a pencil. H*^ paints with rapture his gardens bathed H 
the waters of the lake ; the shadr* aiid frvshnesa t£ w 
woods : his grern slopes, his sparkling fountains, the dw 
silence and calm of his solitude ! A statue was raised a 
his gardens to Na'ure ! In his hall stood a fkie stame zi 
Apollo, and the Muses around, with their attributes. Hb 
library was guarded by a Mercury, and there was an 
apartment adorned with Doric colunins, and with inctnrrf 
of the most pleasing Mibjerrn, dt>dicatetl to the Graces : 
Such was the interior I Without, the transparevi: Uk- 
here spread its broad mirror, and there was seen lumiBoo*- 
Iv winding by banks coveri'd with olives and laurels : ia iv 
distance, towns, promontories, hills rising io an amphi!ii«^ 
atre. blushing with vines, and the first eWatioo of ik' 
Alps, covered with woods and pasture, and aprmUed «: a 
herds and flocks. 

It was in a central spot of this enchanting habitat>:« 
that a cabinet or gallery was erected. wher«> Jovius hiJ 
collected.with prodigal cosMhe portraits of celebrated hkb : 
and it was to explain and describe the chancteristics r* 
those illustrious names that he had rompoacrf hia euk«wfl. 
This collection became so remarkable, thai the greal meo. 
his contemporaries, presented our literary collector «rh 
their own portrait*, among whom the renowned Feraa^ 
dex Cortes sen' Jovius his before he died, and prabab'v 
others who were less entitled to enlarge the coikcuoB'; 
but it is equallv probable that our caustic Jovina wnni 
throw them aside. Our historian had oiften to 
men more famous than virtuous ; sr>vereigiui, 

« On a lau inqnhy it appears that this conaNntal paas 
has been removed— and the relic is said to be neterrt J u 

Nuneham. 
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poeti, and philotophen, men of all ranks, countries, and 
•fee, brmed a crowded scene of men of ^nius or of ce- 
labrity : sucnetinies a few lines compress their character, 
uid aomeumea a few pases excite his fondness. If he 
■ooMtimea adulatea the living, we may pardon the ilia- 
uoBs of a cantemporarj ; but he has the honour of satiri- 
BBg snrae by the n(»est freedom of a pen which occasion- 
ally broke <hi( into premature troths. 

&uck wma the inspiration of literature and leisure 
which had embellishedf the mbode of Joinus, and had rai^ 
•d in the midst of the lake of Como a cabinet of por* 
traiu ; a noble tribute to those who are ' the salt of the 
earth.* 

We possess prints of Rubens's house at Antwerp. That 
princely artist perhaps first contntred for his $tudio the 
circular apartment with a dome, like the rotunda of the 
Pantheon, where the U^ht de«cen<Jin(r from an aperture 
or window at the top, sent down a single equal lijrht, — that 
perfection of light which distributeN its magical effects on 
the objects beneath. Bellori describes it, una aUnua r»- 
Cmad^ ctm un soto oroftfo in cima ; the tola f)ecio is what the 
French term ttil He bceuf; we ourselves want this tingU 
cyr in our technical laniruage of art. This was his pre- 
emus museum, where he had collected a vast number of 
books, which were intermixed with his marbles, statues, 
cameoa, intaglios, and all that variety of the riches of art 
which he had drawn from Rome : but the walls did not 
vield in value ; for thc^ wer« covered by pictures of his 
own oompoeiiion, or copies by his own lisno, made at Vv* 
nice and Madrid, of Titian and Paul Veroneiie. No fo- 
reigners, men of letters, or lovers of the arts, or even prin- 
ces, would pass through Antwerp without yisitinv the 
hooiae of Rubens, to witness the animated residence of 
genius, and the great man who had ennccived the idea. 
Yet, great as was his mind, and splemiid as were the hab* 
ila of his life, he could not resist the entreaties, of the hun- 
dred thousand florins of our Duke of Buckingham, to dis- 
pose of this audio. The great artist could not, however, 
abandon for ever the delishiful contemplations he wa< de- 
priving himself of; and as suhstituies for the miracles uf 
art he hod Inst, he solicited and obtained leave to replace 
ihem by cast.s, which were scniptilousiy deposited in the 
pimrtes where the originals had stood. 

Of this feeling of the local residences of genius, theltal- 
nns appear to have been, not perhaps more susceptible | 
than other people, but more enerj^etic in their enthusiasm. I 
Florence exhibits many m<muments of this sort. In the 
oeiffhbnurhood of Santa Maria NovfUa^ Zimmerman has 
aoticed a house of the celebrated Viviani, which is a sin- 
cvlar monument of fraiitiide to his illiiiitrious master Ga- 
lileo. The front is adorned with the bust of this father of 
science, and between the windows are engraven accounts 
of the ^scoveries of Galileo ; it is the most beautiful bi- 
ocraphy of gennis ! Yet another still more eloquently ex- 
citea tm emotions — the house of Michael Angelo : his 
pupils, in perpetual testimony of their admiration and gra- 
lifode, have ornamented it with all the leading features of 
his life ; the very soul of this vast genius put in action : 
this ia more than biography !~-it is living as with a con- 
tMBporary . 

WHBTRBK ALLOWABLE TO RUI!f OXESELF? 

TKe political economist replies that it u ! 

One of our dd dramatic writers, who witnessed the sin- 
fm\MX exiravasmnce of dress among the modellers of fasb- 
KM, our nobility, condemns their * superfluous bravery,' 
•cboing the popular cry, 

' There ore a sort of men, whose coining heads 
Are mints of all new fashions, that have done 
More hurt to the kinrdom, by superfluous bravery 
Which the foolish gentry imitate, than a war 
Or a Innf famine. All the treasure by 
This fuiil excess is got into the mercnants'. 
Embroiders', silk-mens', jewellers', taylors' hands, 
And the third part of the land too ; the nobility 
Engroaaiog titles only.' 

Our poet mifht have been startled at the reply of onr 
poKlieaJ ecooomist. If the nnbihty, in follies such as these, 
onlypreaerved their ' titles,' while their ' lands' were dis- 
peraed anoot the industrious classes, the peofile were not 
■■fferers. The silly victims ruining themselves by their 
mciaasive knurr, or their costly dress, as it appe4irs some 
didy wu aa evil which, left to its own course, must check 
^ T4 if dio rich dkl not spend, the poor would starve.— 



Luxury ia the cure of that unavoidable eyil in society^— 
areat inequality of fortune .' Political economists there- 
fore tell us, that any regulationa would be ridiculoua which, 
as Lord Bacon expresses it, aboukl serve (or the repreaaing 
of waste and excess by mmftumrv iaw».* Adam Smith ia 
not only indignant at * sumptuary Taws,* but asserte, with a 
democratic insolence of style, that < it is the highest imper- 
tinence and presumption in kinn and ministers to pretend to 
watch over the economy of prtvate people, and to restrain 
their expense by sumptuar^r hiws. They are theroaelvea al- 
ways the greatest spendthrifts in the society : let themk>ok 
well after their own expense, and they may safely trust pri- 
vate people with theirs. If their own extravagance does not 
ruin the state, that of their subjects never will.' We must 
therefore infer, that governments, by extravagance, may 
ruin a state, but that individuals enjoy the remarkabw 
privilege of ruining themselves, without injuring society t 
Adam Smith aHerwards dl<iinguishes two sorts of luxury ; 
the one, exhausting itself in * durable commodities, as in 
buildings, furniture, books, statues, pictures,* will Increase 
I the opulence of a nation ;* but of the other, wasting itself 
in dress and equipages, in frivolous ornaments, jewels, 
baubles, trinkets, &c, he acknowledfes * no tra-sc or ves- 
tige would remain; and the ofiects often or twenty years' 
profusion would be as completely annihilated ah if they 
had never existed.' There is, therefore a greater or lesser 
evil in this important subject of the opulent, unrestricted 
by any law, ruining his whole Keneration. 

Where Mho wealth cf nations* is made the solitary 
standard of its prosperity, it becomes a fertile source (•! 
errors in the saence of morals ; and the happiness of the 
individual is then too frequently sacrificed to what is calU 
ed the prosperity of the state. If an individual, in the 
pride of luxury and selfism, annihilates the fortunes of Win 
whole generation, untouched by the laws as a criminal, 
he leaves behind him a race of'^the discontented and the 
scditioiM, who havini; sunk in the scale of society, have 
to reosccnd from their de^adotion by industry and bv hi>> 
miliation; but for the work of industry their habits liave 
made them inexfieri ; and to humiliation, their very rank 
preMenta a perpetual obr*tacle. 

Sumptuary laws, so often enacted, and so often repeal- 
ed, and always eluded, went the perpetual, butineflectiial, 
attempts of all govemmentji to restrain what, perhaps, 
cannot be restrained— criminal folly! And to punish a 
man for bavins ruined himself would usually he to punish 
a most contrite penitent ! 

Tt is not siirpn^ng that before * private vices were con- 
sidered as |>iiblic benefits,' the governors of nations insti- 
tuted sumptuary laws — fur the passion for pageantry, and 
an incredible prodigality in dress, were continually impo- 
verishinjr sreat families^— more equality of wealth (ias now 
rather subdued the form of private ruin than laid this evil 
domestic spirit. The incalculable expenditure, and the 
blaxc of splendour, of our ancestors, may startle the in- 
credulity of our degantfn. We find men of rank exhaust- 
ing their wealth ami pawning their caivtles, and then despe- 
rately issuing from them, heroes for a cnisade, or brif ands 
for their neijjhbourhond I — and this frequently from the 
simple circum^dance of having for a short time inaintained 
■ome fforgeoiH chivalric festival on their own estates, or 
from bavins melted thotnands of acres into a cloth of gold ; 
their sons were left to beg their bread on the estatea which 
they were to have iiiherite<?. 

ft was when chivalry still charmed the world by the re- 
mains of its seductive splendours, towards the dose of the 
fifteenth century, tlist I find an instance of this kmd occur- 
ring in the PaMde Sandriemtrt. which was held in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jtevr of that name. It is a memorable aflair, 
not only for us curious inquirers after manners and morals, 
but for the whole family of the Sandricourts ; for though 
the said sieur is now receiving the immortality we bestow 
on him, and la dame, who presided in that magnificent 
piece of chivalry, was infinitely gratified, vet for ever after 
was the k)rd of Sandricoort rained— and all for a short, 
romantic three months ! 

This story of the chivalric period may arouse. A pas 
<f ormrt, though consisting of military exercises and deeds 
of gallantry, was a sort of festival cTistinct from a tourna- 
ment. It signified a pan or paasage to be contested by one 
or more knights against all comers. It was neceasavy 
that the road should be such that it could not be passed 
without encountering aome guardian knight. The dieao- 
Hera who disputed the jsos hung their blaxoned ahiehia on 
trees, pales, or posts raised for this purpoae. Tha ta- 
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pirtnta mfter chiTalrie hoooon would itnlie with their Unce ' aeUe*. In the halla, and outside of the ehaatn^, were otW 

ooe of these i^ieldt, uid when it rang it instantly sum- tables. At that fe^UTal nfore than two thousand penof 

■waed the owner to the cfaallenfe. A bridge or a road were maj^i&cenily entertained free of t- rervexpeave : (M 

would sometimes serve for this miUtarj sport, for such it attendants, their armourers, their p/wmaMrTs. and ot'nm. 

was intended to be, wbenerer the heat of the rivals proved were also present. La Damt de Sandriemirt. * fut boc: 

■ot too earnest. The sieur of Sandricourt was a fine- aise d^avoir doane dans son chasteau n belie, si naeu 

dreamer of feasts of chivahr, and in the neif^hbourhood fique, et gorgiasre fete.* Historians are apt lodesn*?? 

of his castle he fancied that Ee saw the verv spot adapted their persona^fts as they appear, not as ibey are : n* rt-' 

Ibr every game: there was one admh^bly fitted for the hairier lady of the Sieur Sandricourt really was > moult u^* 

of a tiltmf-match ; another embellishM by a solitary pine- during these gorgeous days, one cannot but symoaikx- 

tree ; another which was called the meadow of the 'thorn ; wiih the lady, when her loyal knight aiKl 4pou«e*coiHc»i«'J 

there was a earrf/b«r, where, in four roads, (bur knishts , to her, after the departure of the mob of Iwo ihfln*ui 

might meet; and, ab<^ all, there was a forest called de- | visiters, neighbours, soldiers, and courtiers,— ^ he kufu 

99jfabUt having no path, so favourable for errant knights, ; dtallengers, and the knights assailants, and the lEe* 

who might there enter for strange adventurers, and, as | scenes at the pine-tree ; the barrier in the meadow of lae 

chance directed, encounter others as bewildered as them- '. thorn ; and the horse-combat at ihe earr^a^; and 6e 

sdves. Our chivalric Sandricourt found nine voung s<4gfi- jousts in the fara dermfoble ; the carousals in the ca^'Je- 

stfTi of the court of Charles the Eighth of traiKre. who n^Hs ; the jollity of the banquet-tabl**.s, the m^r«cws 

a ns we r ed all bis wishes. To sanctHm this glorious feat it danced till ihcy were renunded * How the waning ati: 

was necessary to obtain leave from the king, and a herald ; grew old I* — in a word, whrn the costly dream hai w 

of the Duke of Orleans to distribute the carts/ or chal- ' niched, — that he was a ruined man forever, by immori- 

lenge all over France, announcing that from such a day, i izing his name in one grand chivalric festival ! ' The Sictir 

ten young lords wouki stand ready to combat, m those dif- i de Sandricourt, like a great torch, Iiad cntMuovHi himwf 

ferent places, in the neighbourhood of Sandricoort's dien i in his owo brightness ; nnd the yery land oo wn«ch tae 

fScm. The names of this flower of chivalry have been | famous Pom de Sandrieourt mLn heitt— had passed awiv 

faithfully registered, and thev were such as instantlv to ■ with it ! Thus one man sinks generations by mat wv*^ 

throw a spark into the heart oiT every lover of arms ! The ' fulness, which a |ioliiical economist wouU assure m «u 

world of fashion, that is, th** chivalric world, were set in committing no injury to sor.icly ! — The mf>ral enl goes icr 

motion. Four bodies of assailants soon collected, each con- nothing in financial »tatements I 

sisting of ten combatants. The herald of Orleans having ex- Similar inatances of ruinous luxary we may fioJ btke 
aouned the arms of these £entlemen, and satisfied himself of prodigal cosiliness of dress throueh the reicn of Elober^. 
their ancient lineage, and their military renown, admitted James (he Pint, and Charles the First. Not onli- n ibfc 
tlieir dalras to the pmlTered honour. I^ndricourt now saw massy grandeur they ouiweiched us, but the aectinuualM 
with rapture, the numerous shields of the assailant!! placed and variety of their wardrobe displayed such a caicfy -/ 
oo the sides of his portals and corresponding with those fancy in their colours and their omainents, that the dra«- 
of the challengers which hung above them. Ancient lords ing-room in those days must hari? blazed at their nresencs. 
were elected iudfes of the feats of the knights, accom- and changed colour as the crowd moved. But if we laar 
panied by the ladies, for whose honour only the combatants trust to royal proclamations, the ruin was frenerml vmm: 
declared thev em aged. . some rli!<!ies. Elizabeth insued more than one prudama- 

The herafd o€ Orleans tells the history in no very intel- j lion against * the excess of apparel !* and aoHMit oukt 



ligible verse ; but the burden of his stanza is still 

Du paa dParmet du ehatUau Sandncawrt. 
He sings, or says, 

< Oncques, depuis le temps du roi Artus, 
Ne furent tant les armes exaulc<res— 
Maint chevaliers et preiix entrepenan»— 
Princes phisieurs oot rerre d^plac^s 
Pour y venir dooner coups, et pooss^ 
Qui oot €\€ \k tenus si de court. 



evils which the government ima^jined this passion ^ dreu 

occasioned, it notices ' the wasline and undoing of a grvii 

number of younz sentlemen, otherwise serviceable ; anJ 

that others, seekin<; by show of appare! to be esteemed 

as gentlemen, anil allured by the vain show of these tha^fv^ 

not only consume their gooiis and lands, but also run ■ec' 

such debts an«l shifts, as they cannot live out of dangf? 

of laws, without attempting of unlawful acts.* The qucea 

bids her own househoM * to look unto it for food example 

^ r 1 • ■ t to the realm ; and all noblemen, archbisbopa and btshopa^ 

Que par force n om pnses et pass^ ■ all mayors, justices of peace, &c, shouM see ihem^ 

1^ barneres, entries, et passees | cuted m their pnvate households.* The grratesc dificciv 

Du pas dea armea du chasteau Sandricourt.' ^hich occurred t.. regulate the wear of apparel was asce^ 

Doubtless, there, many a Roland met with his Oliver, j taining the incomes of persons, or, m the words of the pcv* 

and could not pass the liarriers. Cased as thev were in clamation, * t'lndiug that it is verv hard for anv man's ata.e 

steel, dt pied en cap, we presume that thev coukl not ma- of living and value tu be truly understood by oiker pencm.* 

terially injure themselves ; yet, when on foot, the ancient \ They were to be reinilated, as thev appear ■ aiaaiii m tap 

J'udgea discovered auch aymptoms of peril, that on the ; aubsidy books.' But ir persons c)ioae to be nmre mae- 
bllowing day they advised our knifhts to satiaFr them- j nificent in their dress, they were allowed to jnsiifv ihrr 
aelvea by fightine on horseback. Against this prudential j means : in that case, if allowed, her majesty wooid oot h^ 
counsel for some time they protested, as an inferior sort i the loser ; for they were to be rated in the'aub«adv booki 
of gk>ry. However, on the next day, the horse combat ' according to such values as thev themselves offered as a 
was appointed in the rarrffcur, by the pine-tree. On the , qualification for the splendour of their dress ! 
following day they tried their lanc»s in the meadow of the ! In my researches amon£ manuscript letters oTlbt timef. 
thorn ; but, though on horseback, the judges deemed their ■ I have had frequent occasion to discover how peraoM sf 
attacka were ao fierce, that this assault was likewiae not | considerable rank appear to have carried iherr acres oa 
without peril : for som« horses were killed, and some I their backs, and with their ruinous and fantastical laxmws 
knights were thrown, and lav bruised bv their own mail ; sadly pmched their hosiiitalitv. It was this which srt fre- 
but the barbed horses, wearine only drt cAamp/Wens, head- quently cast them into the nets of ' the gold-smi:hs.* a.v 
pieces magnificentiv caparisoned, found no protection in other trading usurers. At the coronation of James ih^ 
their ornaments. The last days were passed in combats ^ First, I find a simple knight whose cloak cost him fir? 
of two to two, or in a single encounter, a-fbot, in the fortt | hundred pounds; but this was not uncommon. At th« 
davojfMe. These jousts passed without anv accident, and . marriase nf Elizabeth, the daughter of James the* Finu 
the prizes were awarded in a manner equally gratifyins to ' ' I«ady Wotton had a sown of which the enhroiderv eer. 
the claimants. The last day of the f-^ival was coiicluded fiHy pounds a vard. The Ladv Arabella made four pwrn, 
with a most sumptuous banquet. Two noble knights had one of which 'c(»t loOOf. The Lord MoaUcotr (Miio- 
mdenaken the humble office of mmtret iThotei: and while tague) bestowed 150(V in apnarel for his two daqgktm. 
the knights were paradinf in the fmttdtvotfohU, seeking One lady, under the rank of boronneas, was fin unhid wek 
adventurea, a hundred servants were seen at all points, iewels exceeding one hundred thousand poands; and i)» 
earrring white and red hypocras, and juleps, and strop . Ladv Arabella eoes beyond her,' save the leuaiwiiisi. 



4e viilan, sweetmeats, and other spiceries, to comfort these * All this extreme cost and riches makes us all vom* at 
wanderers, wbo on returning to the cAastomi, found a . he imagined ! I have been amused in obeutiiin f*** 
grand and plenteous banouet. The tables were crowded • writers' of state-desi>arches jocular on aav MadtaMS 
ia the eonrt-apartflaent, where some held one hundred and I or mortification to which i>ersnns are liable, wbost htm 
twelve geattomen, not including the dame$ and the damoi- i neaa entuvly depends on then- dress. Sir rtadlsi 5Sa> 
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l«ii, our miniiiier at Vrnire, cominuiiicaten, u an article 
worth transminiiig, tlie ereat diHappointnirnt incurred by 
Sir Thomax Glover, ■ whu waH ju>t conie hiiher. and ha^ 
appeared one dav like a comei, all in crimson velvet and 
beaten gold, but nad all Ins expnciaiinnN marred on a sud- 
den, by ihe new* ot Prim^e Hcnrv's deaih.' 

A similar misrliaucf. frum a diriVreiit cause, was the lot 
of Lord Hay. who madu ;;rt'Hi prcparationH for his em- 
baMv to France, which, however, were chictly confined to 
faia cfress. He wa« to remain thirre twenty days ; and the 
ieitcr-Mrriier maiiciouitjy oh^rrvert, that ''Hti jjocs with 
twenty siiecial suits of apparel for so many day»* abinle, 
besides his traveilin-; r«tbi-s; hut news is ve'rv lately come 
Uiat the French have lately altered their faiihion, Whereby 
he muit needs be out of cuiinlenniicc, if ho be not set out 
after the last editi<tn !' To find himbe.fuut offashion, with 
twenty vuiin for twenty days, was a mischance his lord- 
ship had no ri)ihi to iMiiiiU on ! 

* The glass of fasliiun' was unqticsiionably held up by 
iwo very emincni chararters, Rawleijih and iBuckingham ; 
aiid the authi'Niic facts recorded of irieir dn^ss, will siitll- 
cieuliy acrouni fur ih»r frequ< nt * Prorlainationa' to cuutrol 
that i^ervjle herd i>f imitator^ — the smaller gentry! 

There \< a remarkable picture of Sjir Walli-r.' which will 
at least serve to ruiivey an idi-a of the gaiety and spliMidfiiir 
of his dress. Ii is a wlnte salin pinked ve/t, dose sleevi'd 
ti» Ihe wrHt ; over the body a brown dtMibltt, finely flowered 
and embniiijvred with pearl. In the feather of his hat a 
larffe niby and pcari drop at the butt«im of ihe ^pri^, in 
jilare of ahuiton; his trunk or brc« ches. with his stock- 
in:;4and ribbm gurters, trin^ed at the end, all white, and 
bulf shoes wiih whito ribbon. Oi<lys, who saw this picture, 
has thus described the dress of Kawleijii. But I have some 
impiwlant aiidiiions ; fur I find that Rawleij^h's siioes on 
^real court days were so eorgenubly covered with pre- 
CkNis stones, as to have exceeded the value of six thousand 
tux hundrtni pounds ; and that he had a KUit of armour of 
MiiuJ silver, with sword and bell bia/uig with diamonds, 
nibies, and pearls ; whose valuo was not so easily calcu- 
lated. Kawleii'h had no pairiiiKMiial inlieritance* at this 
miKnent he had on his bark a guoj ]ii)rtion i4 a Spanish 
galleon, and the profits i>l'a inonopolv of trade, he was car- 
ry mg on with the newly-<jiscovered Virginia. Probably he 
placed all his ho[K's in hu dress ! The virgin queen, when 
she issued proclamations against ' the excess of apparel,' 
pardoned, bv her UM>ks, that promisu of a mine which blazed 
in Ra-3v]eii'fi*s ; and, parMmoniiMis as shu was, forgot the 
Ihree thou^aiid cliani;es of dresses, which she herseli' left 
in the royal wardn>be~ 

Biirkinghain could alTord to have his diamonls tacked so 
loosely on, that when ho chose to shake a few off on the 
ground, he obtained ail the fame he desired from the pick- 
ers-up, who were f/neraily U» dames de la creurl f.>r our 
dnkr never condesri-ntied'to accept what he himself had 
droppei. His cloaks were trimmed with great diamond 
bullous, and dianioihi hal-l»and.s, cocka<les, and ear-rinini 
viked with great nipes and knots of pearls. This was 
however, but for ordinary danr«>s. • He had twenty-seven 
miifa of clothes niad«', the richest that einbroidt.ry, lace, 
silk, velvet, silver, gold, and gems, could contribute ; one 
of whien was a white uncut vrivei, set all over, buth suit 
and cloak, with diamonds vulued at fourscon; ihousand 
p'iund.4, besides a groat fi'ather. i>tui:k all over with dia- 
momis, as were also his sword Einlle, ha^ and j^purs.* In 
the masques and banquets with which Buckingham enter- 
tained the court, ho usually expendrd, for the evening, 
from one to five thniisand pounds. To others I leave to 
calruiale the value of money; the sums of this gorgeous 
wastefulness, it must bo recollected, occurred before this 
miliirNi a^n of <nirs. 

If, to provitle the menus fur such enormous exnenditure, 
Burkinghara muhipiieil the grievanees of monnpilies ; if he 
pillased the treatiiry t'or hiy eighty thouRand pounds* coa: ; 
iJ Rawleish was at length driven to his last des|>crate enter- 
prise, lo relieve himself of his rnjdifors, for a |iairof six 
Ihe ihouMnd pounds' shoes— in both th»*se rases, as in that of 
chivalric .Sandricniirt. the [lojiiiral •conoini*'! niav perhaps 
acknowledge, that th^rr is a swf of N^ry hieMij rriminal. 
All the argiiments he may urge, all the siatistiriil accounts 
be nay calculate, and tlio heahhful state of his eircnlat- 
■If medium among * the merchants, embroiderers, silk- 
mea, and jeweilers'^-witl not alter such a moral evil, 

« The Jenit Drexelhis, in one of his rsHgkHM dlakiguei, 
netieee the furt ; hut I am referrlnctoan Harttiaa naniacftnh 
vhich eooflnna tht *nfbnMUoo of tht JmbIl 



which leaves an eternal taint in * the wealth of nations ? 
It is the principle that * private vicci are public benefits/ 
aiid that men may be allowed to ruin their generations 
without committing any injury to society. 

DISCOVERIES or SECLUDED MEH. 

Those who arc unaccustomed to the labours of the clos«t 
are unacquaini«ui with the secret and silent triumphs ob- 
tained in the pursuiis of siuditHis men. That aptitude, 
which ill poetry is sometimes called iiupiratim^ in know- 
leilge we may rail tagacUy ; and it is probable, that the 
vehemenre «.f the one does not excite more pleasure than 
the still tranquillity o( the other: they are both, according 
to ihe strict signification of the Latin term from whence 
v.e have burrowed ours of iii«;citfioii, a finding out, the re- 
sult of a combination which no other has formed but ourw 
selves. 

I will produce several remarkable instances of the felicity 
of this aptitude of the learned in making discoveries which 
could only have been effectuated by an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with the objects trf their studies, making things 
remi>fe and dispersed familiar and present. 

One of ancu nt date is better known to the reader than 
those I am preparing for him. When the magistrates of 
Syracuse were showing to Cicero the curiosities of the 
iilace. he desired to visit the romh jif Archimedes ; but, to 
his surprise, they acknowledged that thcv knew nothing of 
any such tomb, and denied that it ever existed. The 
learnwl Cicero, convinced by the authorities of ancient 
writers, by the verses rrf" ihe inscription which he remem- 
bered, and ihn circumstance of a sphere wiiii a cylinder 
beiii>: engraven on it. requested them to assist hint in the 
feareh. They conducted the illustrious but obstinate 
stranger to their m<tst sncient huryinf ground : amidst the 
number of sepulchres, they observed a small column over- 
hung with brauibies — Cicero, looking on while ihev were 
clearing away the rubbi>h. sinldenly exclaimed, »ftere is 
the thing wo are looking for !' His eve had caught the 
geometrical fijures on the loinh, and tKe inscription soon 
confirmed his conjecture. Cie#-ro long after exulted in the 
triumph of thi>« discovery.—' Thus !' he says, • one of the 
noble.<t cities of Greece,.and once the most learned, had 
known nothing of the monument of its most deserving and 
ingenious citizen, had it not been discovered to them by a 
native of Arfiinum!' 

The preat French sntiqiiary Peiresc exhibited a singu- 
lar combination of learning, patient thought, and luminous 
sairaciiy, which could reslor*j an ' airy nothing* to * a local 
hahitatten and a name.' There was' fiiund an amethvst, 
and the same afterwards occurred on the front of an an- 
cient temple, a number of marks, or indents, which had 
long perplexed inquirers, more particularly as similar marks 
or indents were frequently observed in ancient monuments. 
It was agreed on. as no one rould understand them, and 
all would Ik? satisfied, that they were secret hierogivphics. 
It occurntl to Peiresc, that thesn marks were imthinf 
more than holes for small nails, which had formerly fas- 
tened little taniinfp, which represented so many Greelc let- 
ters. This hint of his own su^gesied to him to draw lines 
from one hole to another; and lie beheld the amethyst re- 
veal Ihe name of the sculptor, and the frieze of the temple 
the name of 1 lit' God! This curious discovery has been 
since frequently aprilied : but it apr»ears to have orieinated 
with this ereat antiquary, who by his learning and saga- 
city explained a supposed hieroslyphir. which had been 
locked up in the silence of seventeen centuries.* 

Learned men. confined to their study, have often recti- 
fied the errors of travellers ; they have done more, they 
have found out paths for ihem toVxplore, or opened seas 
for them to navicate. The situation of ihe vale of Tempo 
had been mistaken by modern travellers ; and it is singu- 
lar, observes the Quarterly Reviewer, vet i:nt so singular 
OS it appears to that elepant critic, that the nnlv good di- 
rections for finding it had been given by a |ierson who was 
never in Greece. Arthur Browne, a man of letters of 
Trinity College, Dublin— it is gratifyinf to quote an Irish 
philosopher and man of Iffters, from' the extreme rarity of 
Ihe character— was the6rat to detect the inconsistencies 
of Pococke and Bitsching, and to send future travellers to 
look for Tempe in its real situation, the defiles between 
Opsa and Olympus; a discovery subsequently realised. 
• The ciirioiK rcniler may rjew the marks, and the manner 
In wlikrii the Gn-fk rharscters were made oui, in the ptrefacs 
lo Hoariie's * Curious Discourses.* The amethyst proved 
mora ditEcult than the frieze, from the circumsunce, that In 
■Bgnviiif od the stone the leiisrs must be tevsrsed. 
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When Dr Clvke discorvred an uncriptioo jtaqwrtiiif tluU nftiurel and obTioiu, thai some have 

the 
nut, 

Terr peraoQ. < which Hanrej 

A riving geographer, to when the world atanda deeply i briciua ab Aquapendenle, the reflMmiiig aie^ 

mdehted, doet not read Herodotus in the oriipnal ; yet, by 1 have been made by any person oTcoaiiMn nhi 

the exercise of Ym extraordinanr aptitude, it is wrll known ! discovftry,' he observes, * set Hanrer to work upen the 
that he has often corrected the'Greek historian, explained ; usf of the heart and vascular system in ani— Is ; an4 ■ 
obscurities in a text which he never read, bv his own happy the eovrsr ofmrnxytm, he was so happy an to dweOTtr, 

bevood all possibility ofdouM, lb* cvenbtMs 
' '^- ' - 1 expre s ses Us jasiimnhnwit 

'been left far Bnrvcv, ihoma 
roorso of — ■— * 
diaie interests wi!h those ancient empires, ^voak) have > that * Providence meant to reserve it for 
been placed by a cynical observer among the curious idle- 1 not let mea 9tt what mot ftpferc tkem, *sr 
ness of a mere' mun of letters. These studies were indeed 
prosecuted, ai Mr Mathias observes, < on the disinterested 
pnnciples of liberal invettif ation. not on those of policy, 
nor of the regulation of trade, nor of the extension of enw 
pire, nor of permanent e*tabli«hmen!s, but simply and 
solely on the grand view of what i*. and of what is past. 
They were the researches of a solitarv scholar in acade- 
mical retirement.* Since the time of Gray, these very 
pursuits have been carried nn bv two contummate geo- 




tkeif rt&d. It is mnarhable that when great 
are effected, their simpl'icily always seeoM lo decmrt frea 
their originslitv; oo tnese 'oecasjicms vre ar« reminded d* 
the egg of Cohimbiis ! 

It is said that a recent ifiseovery, whidi anccrtaias that 
the Nif er empties itself into the Atlantic Ori 



grapher*, Major Rennel and Dr Vincent, who have opened I georraphera, ancient and i 
10 tne classical and the political reader all he wished to of African captives : and 



really anticipated by the geofraphical acumen of a smdrs: 
at Glasgow, who arrived at the same condasMm by a mort 
persevering investigation of the works of iraTellcrs sad 

■Bodem, and bv an czuMnaiica 



political 
learn, at a lime when India and Persia had become objects 
interesiinc and important to us. The fruits of Grav*s 
learning, long after their author was no more, became valu- 
able ! 

The studies of the * solitary scholar' are always useful 
to the world, although they mar not always be timed to its 
present wants ; with him,'indeed, they aiie no* merely de- 
sicned for this purpose. Gray disoo'vered India for'him- 
self; but the sohtarv pursuits (if a great student, shaped to I Just as he wis beginning to despair of his contrivanee. b« 



a partKuiar end, wAl never fail being useful to the world ; 
though it may happen, that a century may elapse between 
the periods of the discoverv and its iVractical utility. 

Hailcy*R version of an Arabic MS on a mathematical 
subject, offers an instance of the extraordinary sagacity I 
am alluding to ; it may also serve a!< a demonstration of 
the peculiar and siipereminent advantages poKsofsed bv 
mathemai'iciaiu, observns Mr Dugald S'ewart, ro their 
fixed relations, which form the ohJTts of iheir science, and 
the corre#|ondent precision m their language and reason- 
infs :-^«s matter of literary history, ir is hizhly curious. 
Dr Bemar^l accidemally discovered' in the B^leian library 
an Arabic version of Aptillnniiis tie Srrtume Rationii. 
which he determined to translate in Latin, but only finished 
about a tenth part. Halle v, extremely interesre'H by the 
subject, but with an entire ienorance' of the Arabic lan- 
guage, resolved to romsilete ihe imoerf-ct versi.-ui ! As- 



captives; and had actnailv constniettd. fer 
the inspection of government, a map tit Africa, on wHra 
he had traced the entire course of the Niger from Ihe or 
terior. 

Franklin eenjffturtd the identity of Kchtning nd h 
electricity, before he had retJised it hv decbive exprrueeer. 
The kite being raised, a considerable tioMr elapeed bef«e 
there was any appearance of i!s being Heclnfied. One 
very promiring cloud had passed over it without any < 



sisted only by the maniiMrript which Bemxrd had left, it j lypus ! 



observed some loose threads c»f the hempen string Id •tinf 
erect, and to avoid one another, jost as if Ihev had be«a 
suspended on a common conductor. Struck with this pn)- 
micing appearance, he immediately presented his knori''C 
to the key! And let the reader judge of the exqciv* 
pleasure he must have felt at that moment when rts d^ 
eorrry iros rwnplrU ! We owe to Priesihr this adminbie 
narrative — ti.e strong sensation of delight which FraflkJB 
experienced as his knuckle touched the key, and at the 
moment when he fell that a new world was opening, oigk! 
have been equalled, hot it was probably not ■uipasmd. «ha 
the same hand signed the long-dispoted independence cf 
his counTrv ! 

When Ij'-ibnit7 was orcupted in his philo so phic a l m- 
sonings on hit Ijob of Cmttbnihf, his sinrulcr sagiatv 
enabled him to predict a disc o very which nnerwavdt was 
realized — he imafineti the necessary existence of the p^ 



aerved him as a kev fur investigaiin:! the senre of the ori- 
ginal ; he first made a li$l of thone word* wherever they 
occurred, with the train of rrtixottin^ in whirh they were 
involved, to decipher, by these rrry s'ow degrees, the im- 
port of the context ; till at last Hitlley succeeded in mas- 
tering the whole work, and in b.'inghfig the translation, 
without the aid of any one, to the furm in whirh he gave 
it to the public ; so that we hare here a difRciilt woik 
translaieH fnmi the Arabic, by one who was in no manner 
conversant with the language, merely by the exertion of 
his sagacity ! 

I ifive the memorable account, as Boyle has delivered it, 
of the circumstances which led Harvey to the discovery of 
the drculaiinn of the blood. 

< I remember that when I asked our famous Harvev, in 
the only discourse I had with him, which was but a little 
while before he died, what were the thinz* which induced 
him to think iff a circulation <^ the blond ? he answered 

!, that when he took notice that the valves in the veins 



It has been remarked of Newtnn, that eewral «f has 
slight hints, some in the modest form of queries, have beea 
ascertained to he predictions, and amnng other* that tf'ho 
inflammability of the diamond : and many have be*o 
eagerly seired upon as indisputable axioms. A bsit ■: 
the close of his optics, that * Tf natural philoeopky shouVf 
be continued lo be improved in i's «'arions branches. tSf 
bounds of moral philosophy would be enlarged afso.' v. 
perhaps, among the most imiH>rtant of htiman disro«rnM 
— it gave rise to Hartley *s Phvmaloeintl TVa*^ tfl^ 
Mtnii. The queries, the hints, the conjectures of Nesrtoe. 
display the xnnm\ creative sagacity : and demoostrair a 
what manner the discoveries of retired men, while A«t 
bequeath their leganes lo the world, afford to the ■■ rim 
a frequent source of secret and silen* triuinf^. 

SZNTIMERTAL BIOORAPHF. 

A periodical critic, probablv one of xYtm jammf, hv 
thrown out a startling iibservaiinn. ' Them is.* save this 



of so many pans of the bodv wen- so placed that thov gave ^-''^'^k' i^ ' T' *'*"VT *^?^L'Li^n*I^jf 
free passagTto the blood tow.irds tl^e heart, but 0}'>i^ | >»«K«ph v. because it ,*-hi history of the dead T A tie- 

the passage of the venal blood the contrarv wav. he wa4 "™ ^"^ ' '^'"^ "'^ 



ism and a falsity mixed up together, is the tecnptalioa «iik 




veins to the limbs, it should he s*nt by the arteries and 
return through the veins, whose valves 'did not oppose its 
coimw that srav.' 
The raaaoa here ascribed to Harvey seenu now so verv 



society, when we are recalled hack to the men and' 
wIiowEHc! i'lustrioiic in every glory! Biofpaphy 
us is a re-union wi'h human existence in its 
state : and we find nothing dead in the past, whBa wt ■•• 
tain the sympathies which only require lo b« 
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It wodd have been more reasonable had the critic di»- 
coTcred that our country hai not yet had her Plutarch; 
wid that our biography remains still little more than a mats 
of eompilation. 

Id this vtudj of biography there is a species which has 
not yet been distinguiutea— ^ographies composed by some 
domestic friend, or by some enthusiast who works with 
love. A term is anquostionablv wanted for this distinct 
class. The Germans seem to liave invented a platonic 
<me, drawn frum the Greek, psyche ^ or the soul ; lor they 
call this ihe pcyeholagieal Ufe. Another attempt has been 
made, by giving it the scientific term of idiofyncraey, to 
denote a peculiarity of dtsjiosition. I would call it tenti- 
mental hiagraphy I 

It is distinct from a chnmotof^ieal biocfraphy, for it 
■earches for the individual*s feelings amidst the ascertained 
facts of his life ; so that facts, which occurred remotely 
from each other, are here brought at once together. The 
detail of events which completes the chronological biogra- 
phy contain* manv which are not connectfd with the pe- 
culiarity of the character itself. The ientimental is also 
distinct from the auto-biographjff however it mav seem a 
part of it. Whether a man be entitled to lavish liis pane- 
l^yric on himself, I^viU not decide ; but it is certain that he 
nsks every thing by appealing to a solitary and suspected 
witness. 

We have two lives of Dante, one by Boccaccio, and the 
other by Leonardo Arctino. both intefesiing ; but Boccao- 
cari's is the untimntnl life I 

Aretino, indord. finds fnult. hut with all the tenderness 
possible, with B«»rcarcio*!i atTeiM innate sketch, Orifiine^ 
Vila^ Studi e Contumi dd ,darunmo Danie, ^r . * Orif;m, 
Life. Studies, ami Manners, of the illuxiricuis D.intr,' ^. 
* It seems tit me/ he Kays, 'that (»ur Bncc.icrio, tbttriui' 
•M e suaivssiifio vmiio.'rwci and delichtfiil man! has 
written the life and ninnners of this suhlini<* poet, as if he 
had been compoFing the FilorolOf the fSlostrato^ or the 
JPiameW^ the roaianres of Boccaccir>^' fur all breathes of 
love and siehs, and 19 covered with warm tears, as if a 
nan were bom in this world only to live among th*^ ena- 
moured ladies and the 'allsnt youths of the ten amorous 
days of his hundred novelti.* 

Aretinn, who wanted not all the ftfclins requisite for the 
didightful *costunii e studi' of B«x:rarcio's Dante, modest- 
ly requires that his own lift: of Dante should be considered 
ni a supplement to, not bh a suhtiitute for, Borraccid*s. 
Pathetic with all the sorrows, and eUHinenl with all the 
renoostranreg of a fullow-citiKen, Boccaccio while he 
wept, hung with anger over his coimtry's shame in itK 
npathy for the honour of its ionji-injured exile. Catching 
inspiration from the breathing pa^M's of Boi^raccio, it in- 
clines one to wish that we possessed two biographies of an 
liltistrious favourite charartrr ; the one rtrirtlv and fully 
historical, the other fraught with those very feelings of the 
departed, which we may have to iteek in vain fur, in the 
ctrcurastaniial and chronolo'.-ical bio:;raph<T. Boccaccio, 
indeed, tvms overcome hy his feelings. Hn either knew 
not, or he omits the suhVtantial incidents of Dante'a life ; 
whiln bis imagination throws a romantic tin^e on occur- 
rences raised on slifht, perhaps on no foundati<Mi. Biic- 
cncrio narrates a dream of the mother nf Dantt; so fanci- 
fully (loetical, that prdbablv Boccarrio forcot that none but 
a dreamer rould have told^it. Seated under a high laurel- 
Irce, by the side of a va^t futintain, the mother dreamed 
that she gave birth to her son; vhe saw him nnurishefj hy 
its fmii, and refreshed by the eUar waters; she soon be- 
held him a shefiherd : a'ftproaching in pluck the boughs, 
■he saw him fall ! When hi> rose he haid ceased to be a 
man, and was iransfnrmed into a penroek! Ditttiirhed by 
her admiration, che suddenly awoke ; but when the father 
Ibimd that he really had a f^n. in arni<inn to \hf. dream ho 
railed him Dante— -ir gh^m ! e mentnmmte.; pcrvrcM ot- 
fiMaawnlc. siraeme ri vedra pnetdtrvlo, Ufui ai name Vrf- 
Jeio; * and deservedly ! for greatly, a.x we shall see, the 
cfleet followed the name !' At nine years of aee, on a 
Mav-day, whose joyous festival Bocrarcio beautifully de- 
ncrilwff, when the softness of the heaven* re-adorn inir the 
earth with its minsled finwers, waved the green brnifhs, 
and made all thing* smile, Danle mixed with the boys and 
f iris in the house of the enod citisen who on that day cave 
the feast, beheld little Brir^, a« she was familiariy called, 
but named Beatrice. The little Dantp might haiVe seen 
her before, but he loved her then, and from that day never 
ceased to love ; and thus Dante neUa pmrgvleOa Ha faUt 
foneiOiatimo unidurt ; en fenFMt a ■iiiiai I9 



Love, m an age of childhood! Boccaccio appeals to 
Dante's own account of his long passion, and his eonttaiit 
sighs, in the Vita Nuovo, No lo<A, no word, no sign, 
siillied the puritv of his passion ; but in her twentv-fourtk 
year died Ma bellissima Beatisce.' Dante is then d^ 
scribed a a more than inconsolable ; his eyes were long 
two abundant fountains of tears ; careless of life, ho let his 
beard grow wildly, and to others appeared a savage mea> 
gre man, whose aspect was so changed, that while ihia 
weeping life lasted, he was hardly recognised by hit 
friends ; all looked on a man so entirely transformed, with 
deep compassion. Dante, won over by those who could 
console the inconsolable, was at length solicited bv his re- 
lations to marry a lady of his own condition in fife ; and 
it was suggested that as the departed lady had occasioned 
him such lieavy griefs, the new one might open a source 
of delight. The relations and friends of Dants gave him 
a wife that his tears for Beatrice might cease. 

It IS supposed that this marriage proved unhappy. Boc- 
caccio, liku a pathetic lover rather than biographer, ex- 
claims, * Oh menli cieche ! Oh tenehroti inteUetd I Oh or" 
gomenti vani di moUi mortali guanU »ono te ruisdU in a$mn 
tMS€ eorUrarie a' nottri awin ! &c. Oh blind men ! Oh 
dark minds ! Oh vain arguments of most mortals, how 
often are tli* results contrary to om* advice ! Frequently it 
is like bading one who breathes the soft air of Italy to re- 
fresh hiin«clf in the eternal ehadus of the Rhodopeaa 
mountains. What physician would expel a burning fever 
with fire, or put in the shivering marrow uf the bones 
snow and ice 1 So certainly shall it fare with him, who, 
with a new love, thinks to fnitijiate the old. Those who 
believe Ibis know not the nature of love, nor how much a 
secirtid yiassino adds to the first. In vain would we assist 
or aiivi:<u this forciful passion, if i* has struck its root near 
' the li«:art of hini v^hn long has loved.' 
> Boccaccio has be|{uiied mv pen for half an hour with 
I all the loves and fancies which sprung out of h'ta own af- 
fectionate and romantic heart. What airv stuff has he 
wnven into the ' Vita* of Dan^e ! thin tentimental btogro' 
fhy .' Whether he knew but little of the personal history 
i of the great man whom he idolize<i. or whether the dream 
of the mother — the May-dav interview with the littlo 
Bricc, and the rest of the children— and the effusions on 
Dante's marriage, were groumled on tradition, one would 
not harshly reiect such tender incidents.* But let it not 
be imagined that the heart of Boccaccio was only suscep- 
tible to amorous impreKsions— bursts of enthusiasm and 
eloquence, which only a man of genius is worthy of re- 
ceivins, and only a man of genius is capable of bestowing 
— kindio the masculine patriotism of this bold, indignant 
spirit ! 

Half a century had elapsed since the death of Dante, 
and still the Flo'rentines showed no sign of repentance fur 
their ancient hatred of their pursocuted patriot, nor any 
sen.'ie of the memory of the creator of their language, 
whose immi^rtality had become a porti'm of their own 
glory. Boccaccio, im^Mtssinned by all his generous nature, 
lh'ju»h he regrets he could not raiKo a statue to Dante 
has sent down to posterity more than marble, in the 'life. 
I venture to |:ive the loftV and bokl apostrophe to his fel- 
low>citizens ; but I feel that even tfie genius of our lan- 
guage iff tame by the side »f the harmonized eloquence of 
the great votary' nf Dante! 

* Unsraicfii! counirv! what madness urged thee, whea 
thy dearikt citizen, thy chief bemiartor, thy only noet, 
wnh unaccustomed cruelty was driven to flight. '\\ this 
had happened in the general terror of that time, coming 
from evil counsels, thou niighte«it stand excused ; but when 
the passions ceased, didst thou repent f didst thou recall 
him? Bear with nie, nor deem it irksome from me, who 
am thy son. tliat thus I collect what just indignation 
prompts me to sneak, as a man mor4 desirous of witness- 
ing yow amendment, than of beholding }*ou punished ! 
Seems it to you clorious, prowl of so many titles and of 
such men, tliat the one whose like no neighbouring city 
can show, you have chosen to chase from among you f 

♦ • A Cfimmrnt on the Divine Comedy of Dame,* in Ens- 
)i«h, printei) in huly. hss Jurt readied me. I am delirhte«] to 
ffiul tl1.1t this liiocrnphy ol Love, however mmantir. Is true : 
In hii ninth vesr. Dante was a lover and a pnei ! The tender 
sonnet, fn-e from all obscurity, whieh he romposed nn Beat- 
rice, is iircservcil in the obove singular volume. There can 
be no lunger :iny doubt of the story of Beatrice : but the son« 
net and the passion must be * classed among curious natu* 
ral pha noaena,* or how far apocryphal, remains for futuia 
laqpiy. 
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With what triumphs, with what valorous citizens nn you 
splendid? Your wealth is a remoTabie and uncertain 
tiling ; your frafrile beauty will prow old ; your delicacy 
is shaioDefui and feminine ; but these make jou noticed by 
the false judgments uf the populace ! Do you glory in your 
merchants and your artists ? I speak imprudently ; but 
the one are tenaciously avaricious m their servile trades ; 
and Art, which once was so noble, and became a second 
nature struck by the same avarice, is now as corrupted, 
and nothing worth ! Do you glory in the baseness and the 
listlessness of those idlers, who, because their ancestors 
are remembered, attempt to raiso up among you a nobility 
to govern you, ever by robbery, by treachery, by falsehood ! 
Ah ! miserable mother ! open thine eyes ; cast them with 
some remorse on what thou hast done', and blush, at least, 
reputed wise as thou art, to have had in your errors so 
fatal a chnire ! Why not rather imitate the acts of those 
cities who so keenly disputed merely for the honour of tho 
birth-place of the divine Homer ? Mantua, our neighbour, 
counts as the greatest fame which remains for her, that 
Virgil was a Mantuan ! and holds his very name in such 
reverence, that not only in public places, hut in the most 
private, we see his sculptured image ! You only, while 
you were made famous by illustrious men, you only have 
shown no care for your crest poet. Your Dante Alighieri 
died in exile, to which you unjustly, envious of his great- 
ness, destined him ! A crime not to be remembcrt^d, that 
the mother should bear an envious malignity to the virtues 
of a son ! Nnw cease to bo unjust ! He cannot do you 
that, now dead, which livinz. he never did do to you ! He 
lies under another sky than yours, and you never can see 
him agnin, but on that day, when all your citizens shall 
view him. and the great Rrmunerator shall examine, and 
shall punish! If ang^tr, hatred, and enmity, are buried 
with a man, as it is believed, begin then to return to your- 
self; begin to be ashamed to have acted against your an- 
cient humanity ; begin, then, to wish to appear a mother, 
and not a cold' negligent step-dame. Yield your tears to 
your son ; yield your maternal piety to him whom once 
you repulsed, arul, living, cast away from you ! At least 
think of ponsessing him dead, and restore your citizenHhip, 
your award, and your grace, to his memory. He wa^ a 
son who held you in reverence, and though long an exile, 
he alwavs called himself, and would be called, a Fli>rrn- 
tiiie ! He held you ever above all others ; ever he loved 
you ! What will you then do 7 Will you remain obsti- 
nate in iniquity ? Will vou practise less humanity than 
the barbarians ? You wish that the world shduld believe 
that you are the sister of famon!« Troy, and the daughter 
of Rome; assuredly the children should resemble their 
fathers and their ancestors. Priam, iri his misery, bought 
the corpse of Hector with gold ; and Rome would possess 
the bones of the first Scipio, and removed them from Lin- 
lemum, those bones, which, dying, so justly he had de- 
nied her. Seek then to bo the true guardian of your 
Dante, claim him! ahow thi^ humane feeling, claim 
him! you may securely do this: I am certain he will 
not be returned to you; but thus at once you may 
betray some mark of compassion, and, not having him 
again, still enjoy vo«ir ancient cruelly ! Alas ! what 
comfurt am I bringing you ! I almost believe, that if the 
dead could feel, the body of Dante would not rise to re- 
turn to you, for he is lying in Ravenna, whose hallowed 
soil is Kwcry whore covered with the ashes of saints. 
Would Dante quit this blessed company to mingle with the 
remains of those hatreds and iniquities which gave him no 
rest in life / The relics of Dante, even among the bodies 
of emperors and of martyrs, and of their illustrious anres- 
tors, IS prized as a treasure, for there his works are looked 
on with admiration ; those works of which you have not 
yet known to make yourselves worthy. His birth-place, 
his origin, remains for you, spite of your ingratitude ! and 
this, Ravenna envies v'hi, while she glories in your honours 
which she has siiatrlied from you through ages yet to come '.* 
Such wa< the deep emotion which opened Boccaccio's 
heart in this sen'mienial biography, and which awoke 
even shame and confusion in the minds of the Ploren'ines ; 
they hlu.'ihi'd for their nld hatreds, and, with awakened 
sympathies, iliey hastened to honour the memory of their 
great banl. By order of the citv, tho Divina Cnrnmedia 
y^^^a publicly read and ezulained to the periple. B'lcrnc- 
cio, then sinking under the infirmities of age, rouiied his 
departing genius : still was there marrow in the b<mes of 
the aged lion, and he engaged in the task of conip<Ming his 
celebrated Commentaries on the Div'tna Commedia. 
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In this class of teniimental biograp^ I would 
species which the hitfiorian Carte noticed in his 
travels on the continent, in pursuit of his historical de^ 
He found, preserved among Several ancieat familiey^—^ 
France, their domestic annals. * With a warm, pair^ocxc 
spirit, worthy of imitation, they have dien carefully T>r«- 
serv^ in their families the acts of their ancestors.* *T\hss 
delight and pride of the modem Gsufa io the great axm/ 
good deeds of their ancestors, preserved in domestic m 9- 
chives, will be ascribed to their follv or their vanity ; y ec *b 
that folly there may be so much wudom.and io thai vans * J 
there may bo so much greatness, that the ooe will Mmf^^f 
redeem the other. 

This custom has been rarely adopted among ourseltp-^j 
we have, however, a few separate histories of some andcr "^K 
families, as those of Mordaunt, and uf Warren. One _ ^ ^ 
thei most remarkable is * a genealogical history of t^ *" 
House of Yvery, in its different branches of Yvery, Luv^=^'i 
Perceval, and Goumay.* Two large volumes, dos«" 'T 
printed,* expatiating on the characters and events of * 
single family with the grave pomp of a herald, bat 
particularly the idolatry of the writer for ancient nobilii 
and his contempt for that growing rank io society »h 
he designates as ' New Men,' provoked the ridficule 
least of the aspersed. f This extraordinary work, nc 
wiilisianding its absurdities in its general result, has le^ 
behind a deep impression. Drawn from the auiheni 
family records, it is not without interest that we ti 
through its copious pages ; we trace with a romantic s;^ 
pathy the fortunes of the descendants of the House 
Yvery, from that not-forgotten hero U vaiUant Pircei 
chevalier de la Table Rande, to the Norman Baron A 
lin, suniamed the Wolf, for his bravery or his ferori 
thence to tho Cavalier of Charles the First, Sir Ph 
Percival, who havin:^ glorioi^ly defended his castle, 
at length defirived of his lordly possessioos, hut never' 
his loyalty, and died obscurely in the metropolis, of a ta^ to- 
ken liieart, till we reach the 'Polish Nobleman, the I^ ofd 
EgnionI of the Georges. 

The nation has lost many a noble example of men « 
women acting a great part on great occasions, and a ', 
retreating to the shade of privacy ; aiid wc may be r«— « 
dent that many a name has not been inscribed on the 
of national glory only from wanting a few drops of -m 
Such domestic annals'roay yet be viewed in the familjh^' 
cords at Appleby Castle ! Anne,Counte8a of Pembroke «. ^ss 
a glorious woman the descendant of two potent nort B-sera 
familieit, the ycteript^nts and the ClifTords.— She 1 wed 
in a state of regal magnificence and independence, ios t^ah- 
iting five or seven castlt^s ; yet though her magnify ^r^nt 
spirit poured itself out in her extended charities, and th *=»u|h 
her independence mated thaiof monarchs,yet she he «^»*ni 
in her domestic habits, lived as a hermit in her own <^>*- 
ties ; and though only acquainted with her native lang&^K a^t 
die had cultivated her mind in many parts of lears-^ui^ ; 
and as Donne, in his way, observes, * she knew ho> "^^^^ 
converse of every thing ; from predestination to slea— ^^• 
Her favorite design was to have materials collected fc^ » 'J* 
history of those two potent northern families to wfior^r^ '^j 
was allied ; and at a considerable expense she cmp B *y*^ 
learned persons to make collections for this pur' ■^>***» 
from the records in the Tower, the Rolls, and other c:^ *P^ 
sitories of manuscripts ; Gilpin had seen three larg 
lumes fairly transcribed. Anecdotes of a great 
of characters, who had exerted themselves on ver* ^ 
poriani occasions, compose these family records— ai 
duce one to wish that the public were in possessi 

♦ This work was published in 1742, and the scarcr * 'T^' 
these volumeii was felt in Orange's day, for they obuinec* f^ 
ilic conslderahle price of four guineas ; some ihne ago ^ °'7 
copy was sold for thirty at a sale, and a cheap copy ^•f'l 
fered to me at twelve gnineaii. These volumes shonkf 'r'' 
Uiii seycnieen portralu. The flrrt was wriaen by Mr ^^J?*^T' 
Kon. who, dying before the second onpeared. Lord ^^^'^^^ 
from the mAn- rials Anderson had left, concluded his r*»"'' 
hltti>ry— con nmor •. , i 

f Mr Andt-rfon. th« writer of the tint vnlnme, was a !*«•'•• 
rnthtmaM : lifi hns thrown out nn odd notk)n ihsi the /*""> 
me rrial. or the wenUliy class, had intruded on the iWtn'tf ^^ 
the ancient nobility ; lilttns wealth has raised such hich pre'* 
for labiMir, comm«litie», tr, it had reached ha neptus nlrp«« 
and rommerce conlil l>e carried on no longer! Hehsivw 
tnrcil on this amusing preiiiciioii. ' As it is, theref*w«. e»^' 
dent that new men will never rise again in any age with (*ucK> 
adyaptnre^ of wealth, at least In conaiderabls nunbcn, iLstT 
party will gradually decrease.* 
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«uch tonal* of the domestic life of heron and of sages, 
who baire onlv failed in obtaining an hwtorian !* 

A biographical monument of this nature, which has 
passed through the prcM, will Kuflkieniiy prove the uiiUiy 
of this class of ttntimental biography. It is the life of 
Robert Prirc, a WeKh lawyer, and an ancestor of the | 
gentlttman whose ingenuity, in our day*, has refined the ■ 
principles of the Picturi-Bqii'e in Art. This life is aiinounc- I 
ed as 'printed by the appoiotmrnl of the family/ but it 
must not he considered merely as a tribute of private af- 
fection; and how we arc at thin day interested m the ac- 
tions of a Welith lawyer in the reign of William the Third, 
whoM name has probably tievvr been consigned to the page 
of hiptory, remains to br' told. 

Robert Price, after having served Charles the Second, 
lived lattt-rly in th'^ eventful times of William the Third — he 
was probably </ Tory principles, for on the arrival of the 
Dutch prince, lie was removed from the attorney-general- 
ship of Glamorgan. The new monarch has been accus- 
ed oTfaviiuriteism, and of an esgemeiis in showering ex«)rbi- 
tant grants on some of hi^ foreigners, which soon raided a 
fonnidable oppo«itinn in the jealous spirit of Englishmen. 
The grand favourite, William Bentinok, a(ler being raised 
Co the Earldom of Purtiand, had a erant bestowed on him 
of three lordnhipti, in the eoiintv of Denhish. The patrioi 
ofhis native country — a titli; which the Welsh had airt-ady 
conferred on Robert Price — then rose to assert the ri;;|ht8 
of his father-lsnd, and his speeches are as admirable for 
their knowledge a« their sinnt. * The submitting of 1500 
freehoMcrii to the will of a Dutch lord was,' as he »areas- 
tically declared, * putting; them in a wors^e posture than 
their former estate, when under William the C<»nquercr 
and his Norman lords. Knjilind must not be tributary to 
•traneers — we roust, like patriots, stand by our country — 
otherwise, when God shall send us a Pnnce t^ Wales^ he 
OMiy have such a present of a crown made him, as a Pope 
did to King John, who was sumamed mna terrc^ and was 
by his father made Lord of Ireland, which grant was con- 
firmed by the Pope, who i>ent him a crown of peacock's 
feathers, in derogation ofhis fMiwer, and the poverty of his 
country.' Robert Price asserted that the king could not, 
by ihe'Bill of Riijhts, alien or give away the inheritance of 
a Prince of Wales, without the consent of parliatneut. He 
condoded a copious and patriotic s|>eech, by proposing 
that an address be presented to the king to put an immedi- 
ate stop to the grant now passing to the Earl of Portland 
for the lordships, &c. 

This speech produced such an effect, that the ad<)reRs 
^ras carried imanimouslv ; a:id the king, though he hi^jhly 
resented the speech of Rribert Price, sent a civil niessajie 
to the commons, declaring that he should not have given 
LfOrd Portland those lands, had he imagined the Hou:(e of 
Commons could have been concerned ; < I will therefore 
recall the grant !* On receiving the royal message, Ro- 
bert Price drew up a resolution to which the house assen- 
ted, that * to procure or pass exorbitant grants by any 
nember of the privy council, &c, was a high crime anil 
misdemeanor.' The speech of Robert Pnce contained 
truths too numerous and too bold to siiAVt the light during 
that reign : but his speech against f«>reigners wbm prinN-d 
the year after King William's death, with thin title • (ito- 
ria CambruB, or the speech of a bold Briion in parliament, 
against the Dutch prince of Wales,' with this niotio. Op- 
vMvtf et Vidt. Such was the great character of Robert 
Frice, that he was made a Welsh judge by the very 
•orereign whose favourite plans he had so {latrioiically 
thwarted. 

Another marked event in the lif^ of this English patriot 
was a second noble stand he made against the royal au- 
thority, when in opposition to the public good. The secret 
history of a quarrel between George the First and the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Second, on the 
birth of a son, appears in this life ; and when the prince 
in disgrace left the palace, his royal highness proposed 
taking his children ami the princess with him ; but the king 
detained the children, claiming the care of the royal ofi*- 
•pring as a royal prerogative. It now hceame a legal 
ploiiit to ascertain * whether the education of his majesty's 
fraoddiiklren, and the care of their marriages, 4'C| ^^ 
loafed of right to his majesty as king of this realm, or 
nonT Ten of the Judges obsequiously allowed of the pre- 
fogatira to the full. Robert Price and another judge de- 

* Moch ctnlous natter about the old Countess of Weft- 
aoralnd and her seven aisiks may be Iband in Whtaaker*s ■ 
«r Ciavto, aad ta Pmbim. < 



cided that the education, &c, was the right of the father, 
although the marriages was that of his majesty as king of 
this realm, yet not exchmive of the prince, their father. He 
assured the king, that the ten obstquious judges had no 
authority to support their precipitate opmion ; ail the 
b<Hiks and pr*^eaents cannot form a prerojjative for the 
king of this realm to have the care and education of his 
graitdcliildrrn dunng the hfe and without the consent of 
their father — a prerogative unknown to the laws of Eng- 
land ! He fileads for the ri;:hts of a fathrr, with the spirit 
uf one who frels tlieni, as well as with legal scimce, and 
historical knowlfd:;e. 

Such were the two great incidents in the life of this 
Welj(h jud;:u ! Yet haii the family not found one to com- 
memorate these memorable events in the life of their an- 
cestor, we had lost the noble picture of a constiiuiional in- 
ternreter of the laws, an inde|iendcnt cjuutry gentleman, 
ana an Englishman jealous of the excessive predominance 
of ministerial or royal influence. 

Cicero, and others, have informed us that the ancient 
history of Rome ittelf was coin|>osed out of such accounts 
of private families, to which, indeed, we must add those 
annals or re:<ixters of public events which unquestionably 
were preserved in the arc -Lives of the Teuipies by the 
Priests. But the hi:<tury of the individual may involve 
public interest, whenever the »kill of the wriier combines 
with the importance of the event. Mes^ala, the orator, 
gloried in having com|M>«--ed many volumes of the genealo- 
gifs of the Nobility of Rome ; and Atiicus wrote the ge- 
nealogy of Brutus, to prove him descended from Junius 
Brutus the rxpul'or of the Tarqiiins. and founder of the 
RepiibMc, near five hundred years beTore. 

Another ela^s uf this sentimental biography was project- 
ed by the late Elizabeth Ilaniiiton. This was to have 
consisted of i series of what she called comparative 6i»- 
graphy, and an ancient character was to have been par- 
alleled by a modern one. Occupied by her historical ro- 
mance with the character of j4i?rtpptna, b\iv sou|!ht in mo- 
dern history for a partner of her own sex, and * one who, 
like her, had expt-nenced vicissitiidis of fortune ;' and she 
Prttnd no one better qiinliHed than the princess pa'iHtme, 
Elixaleth the (fauffhtcr of Jamet the Firft. Her next life 
was to have lieeii that of Stneca. with ths scenes and per- 
sons of which her life of At;rippiiia had familiarized her ;' 
and the contrast or the parallel was to have b<-en Lbche ; 
which, well managed, she ihoiight, would have been suffi- 
ciently striking. It set-ms lo me, that it would rather 
havr nffi>rded an evidenee of her invention ! Such a bio- 
graohicnl pr(»i( rt reminds one < if Plutarch's Parallels, and 
mitjhi inriir the danger ol" displaying more ing*-nuitv than 
truih. The sage of Cheronea must often have racked his 
invention to help out his parallels, bending together to 
make them similar, the most uncirtinected events and the 
most distinct feelings ; and. lo keen his parallels in two 
straight lines, he probably made a free use of au^menta- 
tives and diminutives to help out his pair, who might have 
been equal, and vet not alike ! 

Our Father-land is prodigal of immortal names, or 
names which might be made immortal ; Gihb<in once con- 
templated with conifilacency.the v^ry ideal i.f Sentimental 
Biography, and, we niav regret that he has only left the 
firojcct I ' • I have long revolved in my mind a volume of 
bioL'raphical writing ; the lives or rather the characters of 
the most eminent persons in arts and arms, in church 
and state, «ho have flourished in Britain, from the reign 
of Henrv the Eighth to the present age. The subject would 
aflTord a rich display of human nature and domestic Ins- 
tory, and powcrfully'address itself to the feelings of every 
Englishman.' 

LITERARY PARALLELS. 

An opinion on this subject in the preceding article has 
led me to a further investigation. It may be right to sc- 
knowledge that so attractive is this critieal and moral 
amusement of comparing creat characters with one an- 
other, that, amrmg others, Biiihop Hurd once propcwed to 
write a book of ParaUeh^ and has furnished a specimen in 
that nf pptrarrh and Knusseau. and intended fur anoilier 
that of Erasmus with Cirem. It is amusing to observe 
how a livelv and •ubtiie mind can strike out resemblances, 
and make contraries acrord, ami at the same time it may 
I show the Tiinching ditliculties ihrouyh which a parallel is 
pushed, till It endt in a paradox. 

Hiinl savs of Petrarch an«l Rousseau—' Both were im- 
pelled by an equal enthusiasm, though direct«l towards 
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diflerent objects : Petrvch's towards the glory of the Ro- 
Bwa naoM, Rousseau's towards his idol of a suie of na- 
tnre ; the one roligious, the other vn €9pntfart; but laay mm 
Petraicfa's spite to Babylon be considered, in bis time, as 
a species of free-fhinkinff '— and concludes, thai 'both 
were mad, bat of a dilfer«»t nature.' Unqueirtioaably 
there were features much alike, and almost peculiar to 
these two literary characters ; bat I doubt if Hurd has 
comprehended them in the paralleL 

I now pre a specimen of those parallels which hare 
done so mtich mischief in the hterary world, when drawn 
by a band which covertly leans on one side. An elabo- 
rate one of this sort was composed by LongoUus or Loo- 
ffUeU, between Budeus and Erasmus.* This m<iB,. 
though of Dutch origin, affected to pass for a Frenchman, 
and, to pay his court to his chosen people, gives the pr^ 
ference oMiqoely to the French Budspus ; though, to make 
a show of impartiality, he acknowledges that Francis the 
First had awarded n to Erasmus ; but probably he did 
not infer that kings were the most able reviewers ! This 
parallel was sent forth during the lifetime of both these 
great scholars, who had lone been correspood*nLi, but the 
publication of the parallel intemipled their friendly inter- 
course. Erasmus returned his oomplimenu and' thanks 
to Loogolius, but at the same time insmuates a gentle 
hint that he was not over-pleased. * What pleases Me 
most,' Erasmus writes, * is the just preference you hare 
given Budsras over me ; I confess you are even' loo eco- 
nomical in your praise of him, as you are too prodigal in 
mine. I thank you for informing me what it is the learned 
oesire to find in'me ; my self-love suggests many little ex- 
cuses, with which, you observe, I am apt tofaoaur m^ <is- 
feci$. If I am careless, it arises partly from my igno- 
rance, and more from my indolence ; I am so constituted, 
that I cannot com^uer my nature ; I precipiiaie rather 
than compose, and U is far more irksome for me to revise 
than to write.' 

This parallel between Erasmus and Budeus, thonch 
the paralldi itself was not of a malignant nature, yet dis- 
turbed the quiet, and intemipted the friendship of both. 
When Lonroliiis discover*^ that the Pari^isn surpassed 
the Hollander in Greek literature and the knowledge of 
the civil law, and wrote more learnedly and laboriously, 
how did this detract from the finer genius and the varied 
erudition of the more dHij^hiful wnter f The paralUst 
compares Erasmus to ' a river swelling its waters and often 
overfiowing its banks : Budeus rolled on like a majestic 
ittream, ever restraining its waves within its bed. The 
Frenchman has more nerve and blood, and life, and the 
Hollander mr>re fulnc^ji. freshness, and colour.' 

This ta^te for biofraphieal paraUelt must have reached 
us from Plutarch ; and there is something roa'icioos in our 
nature which inclines us tu form comparative eatimate*^ 
usually with a view to elevate one great man at the cost uf 
another, whom we would secretly depreciate. Our politi- 
cal parties at home have often iodiilired in these fallacious 
parallels, and Pitt and Fox once balanced the scales, not 
by the standard weizhts and meaiiures which ought to 
have been used, but by the adroitness of the hand that 
pressed down the scale. In literature these comparative 
estimates have proved most prejudicial. A finer model 
exists not than the paralid ofDryden and Pope^ by John- 
son ; for without designing any undue preference, his vigor- 
ous judgment ha« analyzed them by his contrasts, and has 
rather ^own their distinctneM than their similarity. But 
literary panJleU usually end in producing partkM ; and, as 
I have elsewhere observed, often originate in undervalu- 
ing one man of gfnius, for his deficiency in some eminent 
quslity possessed by the other man oif genius ; they not 
unfreouently proceed from adverse tastes, and are formed 
with tne concealed design of establishing some favourite 
one. The world of literature has been deeply infected 
with this folly. Virgil probably was often vexed in his 
days by a parallel with Homer, and the HawufianM coi»> 
b^ed with the VirgiUant. Modem Italy was long divided 
into siich literary sect^ : a perpetual skirmishing is carried 
on between the A ri ot toi ttM and the TVusoisCr; and feudn 
as dire as those between two Highland clans were raised 
eonreming the PetrardutU and' the CUofrrrrufs. Old 
Comeifle Kved to bow his venerable eenius before a paral- 
lel with Radmt; and no one has suffered more unjusilv by 
such arbitrary criticisms than Popt, for a strange unnatu- 
ral civil war nas oflen been renewed between the Drydei*^ 
iMi and the PopiatU, Two men of great genius i^ould 
* k to noilead by Jontn, fai Uf Lifb of Erasmas, vol. I, p. 160. 
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As a literary curiosity, I notice a subject which mirtl 
rather enter into the fafstorv of religion. It relaies toSbs 
extraonhnary slate of our fingUsh Bibies, which w«re far 
some time suffered to be so corrapced that no booits aver 
yet swarmed with such innumerable errata! 

These errata unquestionably were in creai put 
tary commissiooa, passages uierpolated, anOM 
forged for certain purposes ; sometimes to saactii 
new creed of a bali-baiched sect, and sometimeo with si 
intention to destroy all scriptural authoiity hj a ■**»^f.«irT"-', 
or an omission of texts— the whole was left opea to the 
option or the malignity of the editors, who, probably, hfa 
certain ingenioos wine-merchants; contrived toaeoaai> 
date * the waters of life' to their customers' pecnijar Caste. 
They had also a project of printing Bibles as cheaply md 
in a form as contracted as thev possibly couU for tho co^ 
raon people ; and they proceeded till u oeaHy ended w«k 
having no fa^ble at aD : and, as Fuller, m his'* Mat Co»> 
tcmplatioas on better Times,' alluding to this < 
with not one of his lucky quibbles, observes, ■ The 
frioe of the Bible hath caused the smoff priximr of de 
Bible.' 

This extraordinary aueropt on the Ei^^lish BiUe begia 
even before Charles' the First's dethronement, and proh^ 
blr arose from an unusual demand for Bibles, as the src- 
tarian fanatiasm was increasing. Printing of English Bi- 
bles, was an article of open trade ; every one prmted a: 
the lowest price, and as fast as their presses wnuld aUow. 
Even those who were dignified as * his Majeitty's Primers' 
were among these manufacturers ; for we have an acoooat 
of a scandaJous omission by them of the important nega- 
tive in the seventh commandmeni ! the printers were tam- 
moned beftire the court of High Commission, and this ^sf 
served to bind them in a fine of three ihoittaod pooads . 
A prior circumstance, indeed, had occurred, which indao> 
ed the government to be more vigilant on the Biblical 
press. The learned Usher, one day hastening to preach 
at Paul's Cross, enterod the shi>p of one of the statinoecs 
as booksellers were then called, and inquiring for a BiUe 
of the London edition, when he came to look for his text, 
to his astonishment and his horror, he discovered that (he 
verse was omitted in the Bible ! Thn gave the first occa- 
sion of complaint to the king of the insufferable negligence 
and incapacity of the Lon<ion press ; and, says th j manu- 
script writer of this anecdote, first bred (hat great contest 
which followed, between the University of Cambridge a»1 
Uie London stationers, about the right of printing B:bles.* 

The secret bibliographical history of these times wuold 
show the extraordinary state of the press in tha new tiads 
of Bibles. The writer of a curious pamphlet expcwes the 
combination of those called the king's fvinters, with tbrir 
contrivances to keep up the|iriccs ol Bibles ; ther cnrrfs- 

rdences with the book-sellers of Scotland and Di^jb, 
R-hich means thev retained the firivilege in their own 
hands; the king's fjandon nrinters gut B«hles printed 
cheaper at Edinburgh. In 1G29, when Aili^) Bibles were 
wanted, the Cambridjre printers bold them at ten shuHii;:s 
in quires ; on this the Lond-in*,>rs set six printing h«uses a! 
work, and, to annihilate the Canibridgiaos prmted a simi- 
lar ,/<mUo Bible, but sold with it five hundred quaiti Konaa 
BiUes, and five hundrrd quarto KngUsh, at five ahiflings a 
book ; which proved the ruin of the m.* Rib'es, by keep- 
ing them down under the cost price. Another cnapet>- 
ti'in arose among those who printed English Bibles m 
Holland, in duodicimo^ witli an English coloDhon, for half 
the price even of the lowest in London. Twelve thoua- 
and of these duodt d mo Bibles, with notes, fabricated in 
Holland, usually by our fugitive sectarians, were mixed by 
e king's printers, as contrary to the statute.f Boch wu 
is shameful war of Bibles — Iblios, quartos, and dnodeo- 
mos, even in the days of Charles the First. The pubiie 
spirit of the rising sects was the real occasion of thesa in- 
creased demands for Bibles. 

* Harl. MS, 6»5. 

t SriiVills, fir a Li^ht broken into darke Warehoimsa ; of 
some Prinirrs, eleeping Stationers, and combining BookseU- 
Icrs : in which i* only a touch of their rire»tal:ing and uignsa- 
ins of Books in Psttents. smi ra vyine them lo excewlve prissy 
Left to the consideration of the ^igb and honourable Bonn ol 
Parliamem. now assembled. London : No when fo 
bat soma where to be given. 1641.> 
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fanaikiMn, yet I discorered in hit Diarv that h« was a 
vttiooarj in his oonstuuiioo, maceraiinf Kis body by pri- 
vate fasts, and spiritualizing in search of secret iigna. 
These ascelic penances were afterwards succeeded in the 
nation, by an era of hypocritical sanctity ; and we may 
trace this last sta^e <^ insanity and of immoraUty, 
ciosinf with impiety. This would be a dreadful picture 
of relM;ion. if for a moment we supposed that it were 
religion ; that consolatory power which has its source in 
our feeling, and accordine to the derivation of its expres- 
sive term, bimU men togethtr. With us it was sectarism, 
whose origin and causes we shall not now touch im, which 
broke out mto so many monstrous shapes, wlien every pre- 
tended reformer was guided by his own peculiar fancies : 
we have lived to prove that folly and wickedness are rarely 
obsolete. 

The afe of Sir Sjrmonds D'Ewes, who lived through 
the times of Charles the Fvst, was reh^nus ; for the cha- 
racter of this mcmarch had all the seriousness and piety 
not found in iho AonAmnime, and careless' indecorums of 
his father, whose manners of the Scottish court were 
moulded on the gaities of the French, from the ancient in« 
tercourse of the French and Scottish governments. But 
this religious age of Charles the First presents a strange 
contrast with the licentiousness which subsequently pre- 
vailed among the people ; there seems td be a secret 00Q> 
nezion between a religious and an irreligious period ; the 
ienty of popular feeling is driven to and fro by its reaction ; 
when man has been once lausht to contemn his mere hu- 
manity, his abstract fancies npen a secret by-nath to his 
presumed salvation : he wanders till he is lost-^« trembles 
till he dotes in melancholy — he raves till Truth itself is no 
longer immutable. The transition to a very opposite stale 
is equally rapid and vehement. Such is the history of man 
when his Religion is founded on misdirected feelings, and 
such too is the reaction to constantly operating in all hu- 
man affairs. 

The writer of this diary did not belons to those ikmi- 
conformists who arranged themsi'les in hc5tility to the es- 
tablished religion and political fovemment of our cmintiy. 
A private gentleman and a phlegmatic antiquary, Sir 
Symonds withal was a zealous Church-of Ensland prcw 
tc'stant. Yet amidst the mystical alluiiions of an age of 
religious controversies, we see these close in the scenes 
we are ab4iut to open, and find this quiet gentleman tor^ 
menting himself and his lady, by watrhing for * certahi 
trident marks and npu of an tuntranoe for a better life ;* 
with I know not how many distinct sorts of 'Graces.' 

I give an extract from the manuscript diary. 

' I spent this nay rliiefly in jniinte fasttngy prayer, and 
other religious ezerrises. * This was the first time that I 
ever practised this duty, having always before declined it, 
by reason of the papists' superstitious abuses of it. I had 
partaken formerly c^ public ffisi*^ but never knew the use 
and benefit of the same duty performed alone in secret, or 
with others of mine own family in private. In these par- 
ticulars, I had my knowledge 'much enlarged by the reli- 
gioiis converse I enjoved at Albury-Lodic, for there also 
I shortly after entered upon .framing on evidence of marfcM 
and rign* for my autsranee of a better lift. 

* I found much benefit of mvserref/asfmg, from a learned 
discourse on fasting by Mr flenry Mason, and observed 
his rub:, that Chrisiian<< ought to' sit sometimes apart for 
their ordinary humiliation and fasting, and so intend to 
contmue the ^ame course as long as my health will permit 
Yet did I vary the times and duration of my fasting. 



me. 



At first, before I had finished the marks and rignt of my 
auuraneti of a better life, tpfaeh scrvtiny and tewrch cost me 
mtme threescore day* of fasting ^ I performed it some times 
twice in the space of five weeks, then once each month, or 
a little sooner or later, and then also I sometimes ended 
the duties of the day, and took some little food about three 
of the clock in the afternoon. But for divers years last 
past, I constantly abstained from all food the whole day. 
I fasted till supper-time, about six in the evening, and spent 
ordmarlv about eight cr nine hours in the performance (^ 
religious duties ; one part of which was prayer and eon- 
fetsion of sins, to which end I wrote down a ratahgue of 
all my luwurn sins, orderly. These were all sins of in- 
Jirmity ; for, through God's grace, I was so far from al- 
lowing myself in the practice and commission of any actual 
tin, as I durst not take upon me any ctmiroi'ersta/ sins^ as 
usury, carding, diceing, mixt dancing, and the like, be- 
cause I was in mine own judgment oersuaded they were 



unlawful. Till I had finished mv asmraiice first in Eb{' 
lish and aAerwards in Latin, wiin a large and e.aborate 
preface in Latin also to it ; I spent a great part ufthe day 
at that work, &c. 

* Saturday, December 1, 1627, I devoted my nscal 
course of secret feaf^ng, and drew divers signs of stjf c»- 
suranee of a btttcr life, from the grace of n'pcn^ance, hsj» 
ing before gone thriKigh the graces of ku'-wledre, faith, 
hope, love, zeal, patience, humi:iiy, and joy ; and drawiBg 
several marks from them on like da>-s of' humilia'ioB is 
the greater part. My dear wife beginning also to draw 
moft certain signs of her own future happiness after deaiii 
from SfrfTfil graces. 

* Januai^- 19, IGSS. — Saturday I spent in secret humilia- 
tion and facings, and finished my tr/io/e assuraxre to a 
better Hfe. consisting of three score and fimr sigiia, or marks 
drawn from several graces. I made some VmaiJ aiteraiiow 
in those signs afterwards ; and when I turned ibem 'uaa 
the Latm tongue, I enriched the margent with funber 
proofs and authorities. I found much comfort and rep<w- 
edness of spirit from them, which shows the deviitsk 
sophisms of the papists, anabaptists, and pseud<v>Lu!her- 
ans, and profaitc atheistical men, who say that oswr-zw 
brings forth presumption, and a careless wicked ii!'e. Tros 
when men pretend to the end, and not use the mt-anf. 

* My wife joined with me in a private day of fasting and 
drew several signs and marks by my help and assistance, fir 
her assurance to a bitter lift.'* 

Thi$ was an era of religious diaries, particularly among 
the non-conformists ; but they were, as we se*, used by 
other?. Of the Countess of Warwick, who died in 1678, 
we are told, that ' She kept a diary, and took ctMinsets with 
two persons, whom she called her umTs friends* ^te 
calleid prayers heart's ease, for, such she found them. 
* Her own lord, knowing her hours of prayers^ once con- 
veyed a goodly minister into a secret place w-ithin hearing, 
wAn, being a ooan very able to judge, much admired her 
humble fervency ; for in praying she prayed ; but when 
she did not with on audible voice, her sighs and gmans 
miiiht be heard at a good distance from the rlostet.' We 
are not suprucd to discover this practice of religious dia- 
ries amung the more puritanic sort ; what they were we 
may gather from this description of one. Mr John Jane- 
way ' kept a diary, in which he wn>te down every evening 
what the fraTie of his sjnrit had been all that day ; he look 
nonce what incomes he had, what prqfy he received in his 
spiritual traffic ; what rttums came from that far country ; 
what annrers of prayer, vt hat deadnessi and fiatne» 'of 
spirit,' 4^. And su we find of Mr. Jnhn Carter, that * He 
kept a day-book and cart up his accounts with Gttd every 
day.'* To such wordly notions had they humiliated the 
spirit of religion; and this style, and this mode of rciigioo. 
has long been continued among us. even amone men ci 
superior acquisitions ; as witness the ' Si):ririiai Diary and 
Soliloques' of a leam-d physician within our own umes. 
Dr. Ruity, which is a great curiosity of the kind. 

Such was the domestic state oC many well meaning 
families they were rejecting with the utmost abhorrence 
everv resemblance to what thev called (he idolatry of Rome, 
while, m fact, the gloom of the monastic cell was seititng 
over the houses of these melancholy puritans. Private 
fasls were more than ever practised : and a ladv said to 
be eminent for her genius and learning, who outlived this 
era. declared that she had nearly lost her life through a 
prevalent notion that no fat person could get to Heaven ; 
and thus spoiled and wajctcu her body through excessiva 
fastings. A quaker, to prove the text thnt ^ Man shall not 
live by bread aione^ but by the word of God,' persisted u 
refusing his meals. The literal text proved for nim a dead 
letter, and this practical commentator died by a metapbor. 
This quaker, however was not the only victim to the leiter 
of the text ; for the famous Origen, hv interpreting in too 
literal a way the 12rh verse of the 19th of Si Martliew, 
which alludt.'S to ihote persons who become eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven with his own hands armed himself, 
against himself, as is tofficienMy known. *R^wnonsa 
no* moutons P The parliament afi'.Tuardshad both peri- 
odical and occasional fasts; and Charles the First oppot- 
cd ' the hy()ocrnical fast of every Wednesday in the monlk 
by appointing one for tho second Friday :' the two 



* The Lives of Bun«lry eminent Pcnjons in this later Aft; 
by Samuel Clarke. Fa. 1683. A rare volume, wkh 
nortraits. 
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py parties, who wore hungering and thirsting fur each 
oifapr*R klotxi, wen? i'aatiri}; in spile one a|iain«i ihe other! 

Without iiiquiiing into the raui<es, even ii' wu thought 
that we couM a.«certain them, of thai frightlul di«sohition of 
rehgion which su long prevailed in our country, and of 
which the very corru|itinn it has left behind still breeds in 
monstrous sha(»es, it will be siuificirui to cibsrrvc, that iJie 
destructidn of the monarchy and the ecclesiastical order 
was a moral earthquake, overturning all minds, ond open- 
ing ail changes. A theoloi!i<:al logomachy was substituted 
bv the su!l< n and proud ascetics who ascended into |}Ower. 
These, wuh<iut wearyinc theiiMelvo«i, wearied all others, 
and triumphed over each other by their mutual obscurity. 
The two threat eianis in this theological war were the fa- 
mous Richard Baxter and I)r Owen'. They both wrote a 
library of books ; but the endless controversy be t ween 
them was the extraordinary and incomprehensiQo subject, 
whether the death of Christ was Bolutio ejutnUmy or only 
tantundem ; that is, whether it was a payment of tho stry 
thin£, which bv law we ought to have paid, or of some- 
thing held by God to be equivalent. Such was the point 
on which this debatu between Owen and Baxter, lasted 
Without end. 

Yet iheso metaphysical absurdities were harmless, com- 
pared to what was passing ainung the more hot fanatics, 
who were for acting Ihe wild fancies which their melan- 
choly brains engendered : men. who from the places into 
which tliey had thni^it themselves, might now he called 
* the higher orders of society I' These' two parlies alike 
sent forth an evil spirit to walk among the multitude.— 
Every one would become his own law-maker, and even 
his own prophet ; the meanest aspired to give his name to 
his sect. Ail things were to be put into motion according 
to th«; St. Vitus's dance of the last new saint. * Awny 
with the Law ! which cuts off a man's lens and then bids 
him walk I' cried one from his pulpit. • Lot believers sin 
as fasft as they will, they have a fountain opi-n tu wash 
them,' declared nnother'tenchcr. We had the BroutnUt*^ \ 
from Robert Brown, thrs Vanrtstn, from S^ir Harry Vane, 
then we sink down to Mr Traske, Mr Wilkinson, Mr 
Robinson, and H. N., or Henry Nicholas, of the Family 
of Love, bciiidcii Mrs Hutchinson, and the Grindietonian 
familv, who prefifrred ' motionx to motives,* and convc- . 
niently assiimcvl, that ' iheir spirit ix not to be tried bv the 
Scripture, but the Scripture by their spirit.* Kdw'ards, 
Ihe author of 'Gaugroiua,* the adversary of Milton, whose 
work may still be ((reserved for its cur'lo^ity, though im- 
mortalized by the scourge of genuis, has furnished a list of 
about two hundred of such sect* in these limes. A divino 
of the Church of Kn::land observed to a great secretar}*, 
'You talk of the idolatry of Rome; but each of you.when- 
ever you have made and set up a calf, uill dance about 
it/ _ ' 

Thia confusion of reiigions, if, imieed, the^o pretended 
nodes of faith could be classed among n-iigions, disturbed 
ihe consciences of good men, who reail themselves in and 
out of their vaciliaiinj; creed. It made, at last, even one 
of the puritans themselves, who had formerly coniolained 
tnat they had not enjoyed tiufTicicnt freedom under the 
bishops, cr\' out against < this cur>ed intolerable intolera- 
tion.* And the fact i^, that when the pre^tbvteriaiis had 
fixed themselves into the government. th<!y published seve- 
ral treatises against toleration ! The j>araiiel between 
these wild notions of reform, and tho.«(! of another charac- 
ter, run closely tojfcther. About thii time well-meaning 
persons, who were neither enthusiasts from the ambition 
of founding sects, nor of C'n'orinji their imiiii>rulily by their 
impiely, were infected with the rrlieitmn initania. One 
ease may stand fur many. A Mr Grc^wold, a cenllenian 
of Warwickshire, whom a Hrownist had by deyrt-cs en- 
ticed from his parish church, was aitcrwards'pericuaded to 
return to it — but he returned with a troubled mind, and 
loet in th^ prevalent theolo<rical contests. A hurrt>r of his 
future existence shut him out, as il were, from his present 
one: retiring into his own hou«e, with his children, ho 
ceased to communicate with the hving world. Ho had 
his food put in at the window ; and when hi« chihiren lav 
flkk, he admitted no one for their relief. His h<iu<e, at 
Icagth, was forced open ; and they found two children 
deu, and the father confined to his bed. He had mansled 
bit bible,aiid cut out the titles, contents, ami every thing 
but the very text itaelf; for it trems that he thought that 
•vwy thJBf hmnao wm flinful, and he conceived that the 
tillMof ite booki Md ihaeoBteoU of tba chapten, were 



to be cut out of the sacred Scriptures, as having been 
compojced by men.* 

More terrible it was when the insanity, which had hith- 
erto been more confined to the better classes, burst forth 
among the ommon people. Were we to dwell minutely 
on this period, we idiould start from the picture with hor- 
ror : wti might, perhaps, console ourselves with a disbe- 
Uef of Its truth ; but the drug though bitter in the mouth 
we must sometimes digest. Tu observe the extent to 
which the populace can proceed, disfranchised of law and 
religion, will always leave a memorable recollection. 

What occurred in the French revolution had happened 
herein age of impiety ! Society iuelf seemed disaolved, 
for every lie of private affection and of public duty was un- 
loosened. Even nature was strangely violated! From 
the first opposition to ihe decorous ceremonies of the na- 
tional church, by the simfile puritans, the next stage was 
that of ndiculc,'and the last of obloquy. They began by 
calling the surplice a linen rag on the back ; baptism a 
Christ-cross on a haby*M face ; and the orifan was likened 
to the bellow, the grunt, and the barking of the respective 
animals. They actually baptized horses in churches at 
the fonts ; and the jest of that dav was, that the Reforma- 
tion was now a thorough one in £lngland, since our norses 
went to church.t St Paul's cathedral was turned into a 
market, and the aisles, the communion table, and the altar, 
served for the foulest pur|ioscs. The liberty which every 
one now assumed of delivering his own opinions led to acta 
so execrable, that I can find no parallel for ibem except in the 
mad times of the French Revolution. Some maintained 
that there existed no distinction between moral good and 
moral f'vil ; and that every man*a actions were prompted 
by the Creator. Prosliiiiiion was professed as a religious 
act ; n glazier was declared to be a prophet, and the wo- 
man ho cohabited with was said to be readv to lie in of the 
Messiah. A man mairied his father*s v«ife. Murders of 
the most extraordinary nature were occurring ; one woman 
crucified her mother, another in imitation of Abraham sa- 
crificed her child ; we hear, too, of parricides. Amidst 
thR slaii;:hters of civil wars, spoil and bUiod had accus- 
tomed the people to contemplate the most horrible scenes. 
One mad-man of the manv, we find drinking a health on 
his knees, in the midst of" a town, * to the devil ! that it 
might bo said that his family should not be extinct wiihoiii 
doing some infamous act.* A Scotchman, C4ie Alexander 
Agnew, commonly called 'Jock of broad Scotland,* whom 
one cannot call an atheist, f(»r he does not seem to deny 
the existence of the Creator, nor a future state, had a 
shrewdness of local humour in his strange notions. Omit- 
ting some offensive things, others as strange may exhibit 
the statu to which the reaction of a hypocritical system of 
religion had driven tho common peoiile. Jock of bn^ad 
Sctiilaiid saiil he was nothing in God s common, for God 
had given him nothing ; he was no more obliged to God 
than to the devil, for God was very greedy. Neither God 
nor the devil gave the fruits of tho ground ; the wives of 
the country gave him his meat. When asked wherein he 
believed, he answered, ' He believed in white meal, water, 
and salt. Christ was not God, for he came into the world 
after it was made, and died as other men.* He declared 
that ' he did nor know whether God or the devil had the 
greatest p«iwer, but he thou;!ht the devil was the greatest. 
When r die, let God and the devil strive for my soul, and 
let him that is strongest takn it.* He no doubt bad been 
taught by the presbvtery to mock religious riles ; and when 
desires! to give GofI thanks for his meat, he said, * Take a 
sackful of prayers to the mill and grind them, and take 
your breakfast of them.' To others he said, < I will give 
you a two-pence, tu pray until a boll of meal, and one 
stune of butter, fall from heaven through the houxe rigging 
to you.* When bread and cheese were laid on tho ground 

* Tlic Hypocrite discovered and cured, by Sam. Torshall, 
4to. IftU. 

\ There i* n pamphlet which reconls a stranee fact. * Pfewn 
from PowI»-jt : nr the new RrfunnntinM of the Army, wuh a 
true HrlatKin of a Coltth.it was (mled in the Tntheilral Chiirrh 
of St rniil, in L<<iirloii, and how it was pubii'iurlv ha|i(izeil, 
•and ihi' namn (U-i'anv a haJd Tolt) was CiiHed Bnal.Rex ! 
I64».' The water they sprinkled 1mm the siililkrV helmet '-n 
this ocrudion H de^criVieil. The same ncenrreil elsewhere. 
See Koiiiis's Hi-ti-ry of the Plots, lie, of ourpretendeil Saints. 
Theiie nien who b^iifixed horses and |Nes In the name of ihe 
Trinity, sans Tsahns when they marched. One canimc easily 
comprrheiid the nature of fanaticism, except when we learn 
that ihey refused to poy rents ! 
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bj him, he taid, * If I leaTo this, I will loog cej to God be- 
fore he give it ma a|piin.' To others be said, * Take a 
bannock, and break it in two, and lay down one half thereof, 
■ad 70U will long |way to GKid before he put the other half 
to it again !' He seems to hare been an anti-trinitarian. 
He said he received ererr thing from nature, which had 
•▼er reigned and ever would. He would not conform to 
any rehgious system, nor name the three Persons — ' At all 
these things I have long shaken my cap,' he said. Jock 
of broad Scotland seems to have been one of thoee who 
imagine that God should have furnished them with ban- 
no^ ready baked. 

The eMravagant fervour then working hi the minds of 
toe people is marked by the story told by Clement Walker 
of tne sfiidier who entered a church with a lantern and a 
candle burning in it, and in the other hand four candles 
not lighted. He said he came to deliver hit message from 
God, and show it by these types of candles. Driven into 
the churchyard, anci the wind blowing strong, be could not 
kindle his candles, and the nfiw prophet was awkwardly 
compelied to conclode his five documents, abolishing the 
Sabbath, liihes. minisiers, magi^irates, and, at last, the 
Bible Itself, without putting out each candle, as he couM 
not kindle them ; observing, however, each time — * And 
here I should pot out the 6rst light, but the wind is so high 
that I cannot kindle it.* 

A perfect scene of the effects which this state of irreli- 
gious society produced among the lower orders, I am en- 
abled to give from the manuscript life of John Shaw, vicar 
of Rotheram, with a httle tediuusness, but with infinite 
naivMy what happened to himself. This honest divine 
was puritanically inclined, but there can be no exaggera- 
tion in these unvarnished facts. He tells a remarkable 
ftory of the state of religious knowledge in Lancashire, at 
a place called Cartmel : some of the people appeared desi- 
rous of relt7ii>us instruction, declarmg that they were with- 
out any mmistcr, and had entirely neglectedf every reli- 
gkma rite, and therefore pressed him to quit his situation 
at Lymm for a short period. He may now tcjl his own 

storv. 

* I found a very large spacious church, scarce any seats 
in it ; a people very ignorant, and yet willing to learn ; 
so as I bad frequently some thousands of hearers. I cat- 
echised in season and out of season. The churches were 
so thronged at nine in the momins, that I had much ado 
to get to the pulpit. One day an ok) man about »ijity, sen- 
mble enough in other things^ and liring in the parish of 
Cartmel, coming to roe on some business, I told him that 
he belonged to my care and charge, and I desired to be 
informed m his knowledge of religion. I asked him how 
many Gods there were ? He said he knew not. I inform- 
ed him, asked acain how he thought to be saved ? He 
answered he oouul not teU. Yet thought that waj a harder 
question than the other. I told him that the way to sal- 
vation was by Jesus Christ, God-roan, who as 'he was 
nan shed his blood for us on the cross. &c. Oh, sir, sakl 
he, I think I heard of that man you speak of once in a play 
at Kendall, called Corpus-Christ's play, where there was a 
man on a tree and Mood run down, &c. And afterwards he 
pro f ce sed he couki not remember that he ever heard of sal- 
vaiion by Jesus, but in that play.' 

The scenes passing in the metropolis, as well as in the 
ooontry, are opened to us in one of the chronicaling poems 
of George Withers. Our sensible Rbimer wrote in 
November 1662, * a Dark Lanthome' on the present 
subject. 

Afler noticing that God, to mortify as, had sent preach- 
•ra from * the shop-board and the plough,' 

Such as we seem justly to contemn, 
Aa making truths abhorred, which oocne from them : 
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be see ms , however, incined to think, that these aelfUaught 
* Teachers and Propheu' in their darknesu might hold a 
light within them. 

— ChiUren, fools. 
Women and roadmen, we do often meet 
Preaching, and threatening judgment in the street, 
Tea by stnnffe actions, postures, tones, and criea 
The ms e l v e s uiey offer to our ears and eyes 
As signs mto this nation.— 
Thej act as men in ecstasies have done- 
Striving their doodj visions to dedare, 
Tin tbey have lost the notions whidi thej had, 
And want but few degrees of being mad. 



Such is the picture of the folly and of ^ 
which after having been preceded hf the 
gious sge, were succeedea by a duauaioB ef 
sanctity, smI then clo s ed in all the borrota of 
and impiety. The parliament at length 
ihcir ordinances for * punishiM Masphcnioai 
opinions,* and this was enforced with greater 
than the sh^hted proclamations of James and Charles ; 
but the cunous wordmg is a cooMnent 
subject. The preamble notices that 
men had lately discovered 
as tended to the dkuatniitm ^ 
abm»ed^ and twmed tnlo ^iceNlMiisncss, f^ 
wuttter$ ofnligien,* It punishes any person not disK 
ed in his braias,who shall maintain any sscre creatnreieks 
God ; or that all acts of unrighteousness are not i u ihidd ts 
in the Scripiures ; or that God approves ef thcM ; or that 
there is no real diffeience b«iweed Boral good sad 
evil,* &c. 

To this disordered state was the public bmh 
for this proclamatioo was only descruiinf what 
sing among the people ! The view of ilus subject 
ces more than one point, which I leave for the 
of the pobticJan, as well as of liie rrligiooisl. 

lUCK11IORAlt*S POLITICAL COqUKTaT WITH m PC<- 

aiTAirs. 

Buckingham, observes Home, * in order to fortify Ubh 
self against the resentment of Jsmes*— on the eooduettf 
the duke in the Spanish match, when James was laiterty 
hearing every day Buckingham against Bristol, and Bn»> 
tol azaist Buckinf ham — ^ had affected popularity, and c^ 
tered into the cabals of the puritans ; out afterwarda, b^ 
ing secure of the cor.fkJence of Charles, he had aince alMn> 
doncd this party ; and on that account was the saore o- 
poMd to iheir hatred and resentment.* 

The political coquetry of a minister coalescing with aa 
opposition panv, when he was on the point of neing di^ 
graced, would doubtless open an involreo scene of intrwns; 
and what one exacted, and the other was content toywkl, 
towards the mutual accommodation, mi^bt add one 'mors 
example to the large chapter of pohiical infirutj. Both 
workmen attempting to convert each other mio tools, 
bv first trying their respective maileabibty on the aih 
V1I, are li^le to be disconcerted by even a slight acci- 
dent, whenever that proves to perfect conviciioB, how !«• 
tie they can depend on eadi other, and that each party 
comes to chrat, and not to be cheated ! 

This piece of secret history is in part recoverable fiaa 
eood authority. The two great actors were the Duke tf 
Buckingham and Dr Preston, the master of Rmasaansl 
College, and the head of the puntao party. 

Dr Preston was an eminent character, who fiaa his 
youth was not without ambition. His scholastic Iraiamr 
the subtilty of his geriius,and his more elegant aecomplisC- 
ments, had attracted the notice of James, at ' 



he was perhaps more than once honoured as a guest ; a 
suspicion of his puritanic principles was perhapa dbc «•■ 
ly obstacle to his court preferment ; yet Preatoa wques 
tionably designed to plav a political part. He retained lbs 
favour of James by the king's hope of withdrawing the doe- 
tor from the opposition party ; and commanded the &v«nr 
of Buckingham by the fears' of that minister ; when to ci^ 
ploy the quaint style of Hacket, the duke foresaw thai * hs 
might come to be tried in the furnace of the uext sessiauB 
of parliament, and he had need to make the r efiu ns bis 
fiiends :' most of these * refiners' were the puritanic or 0^ 
position partv. Appointed one of the chaf^aiaaof Priaes 
Charles, Dr t'restonhad the advantage of bchw in fi t qu s a t 
attendance ; and as Hacket tells us, * this pontie man fek 
the pulse of the court, and wanted not the iDtclUgenes «f 
all oark mysteriaa dirough the Scotch in his hi 
bed-chamber.' Adauaoami 



munication took place 



the duke and Pre^OBy «bo. as_Hacket describes. 



good crow to smell CMiiou.' He obtained aa aasv 
sion to the duke's dasal at least thrice a week, aad 
notable conferences Buckingham appears to haTc 
nicated to his confidential friends. Preston, iatcstoa 
rying all his points, riiilfully commenced w^ tba 
ones. He winded the duke circuitously,< 
him subterraneouslv. This wary politioaa 
cious to propose what he had at heart— the 
the hierarchy ! The thimder of JaaMt^ mma. ■ 
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i1 will bs easy ro wuh it daifn vnh tninora, wi>i>df , nr- 
•Jtih, Ijihei, fcf.' li wDukI be rutniiliine lb* wuiri oTm 
BOnibar^ffDIIcmeD, indheq<io(od k Qkak pro7«Fb, ^ thml 
*ilieQ A |rett oik filti, avery oaifhlMur ntj aeuffla for ft 

Ur Pffvidh «u willing (a perKinB tha part which Knoi 
hid (Cicd in Scoilud ! lla mifhi haie brtn uniun dF i 
pinj Ig micntAiD thid jiiUDnal violtlim oT property ; fbr 
ha who call! <HiL ■ Plunder^' will aver find i pn^. Theia 



witehTul. Atchbiihop Willitiiw, tha lord keappr 
ficirnihimi from the kinfi and in ■ irdioui cti 
Willi the duke, he wiihed la eunTioca him th«i Pn 
only offired him ■llmien milk, oi 

if wa caiii thiit (he notion tou pii 
■nil ba biAed in the hat»a of eomn 
.ro|[ale.b.ilUr 




be tank, in the be>(ti 



t Iha ShciilT'i oath, liKlanriii that » one 
IJokc f ent hii Eicaptim to the atloniay. 

judfet of England.' Our le^l hiniiuTy 



if ithich he ah 



of hii eiceplinni ; but tha Invrlh wu of a nalun *bi( 
I could not ba overcDme. AU the jud|ra< of Enilmd n 
•ented, and declared, thai ihara wo iiDr pancf thii m 



part of the knighti and biir^aHei would not bo tiad u> aaa 
Uui altenlion.' Wo are toM on Ihii, ihu Arehbuhop Wil- 

nnn, and connnced the miniiler that u arerwhalming 
iD^oriiy would oppoio tbi> piajected ruiahiiioi), and that 
is eaaKi)uenea (he diihe (i* a il up. 

Bui ihu anterior docKion of 'ho diika may bo dQuhinil, 
" miliilralainadthahighfarourofihc 



HMinlr.'' An 01 



e/t The Loll.nl. i^rra the 
1. and h.d pnctiicd l.ulhrr'. . 




. Thebaffledpiitiiieiwiwa.tuntad 
out of WnUuflbrd Houh, new aon u m tb* nnp ' 
akbur! Aad frOBi UhI H»«t Bnckivbia whol 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



oames mod to past events, we can applj the reality which 
we ourselves dare witnessed. 

Charles the First had scarcely ascended the throne, ere 
he discovered, that in his new parliament he was married 
to a sullen bnde ; the youthful monarch, with the impa- 
tience of a lover, warm with hope and glory, was ungra- 
ciouslv repulsed even in the first favours! Thepredio 
lion oT his faiher remained, like the haud-writinj on the 
waB; but, sealed nn the throne, Hope was more c(»ige- 
nial to youth than Prophecy. 

As soon as Charier the First could assemble a parlia- 
ment, he addressed them with an earnestness, in which 
the simplicity of words and thoughts strongly contrasted 
with the oratorical haraninies of the late monarch. It 
cannot be alleged against Charles the First, that he pre- 
ceded the parliament in the war of words. He courted 
their affections ; and even in his manner of reception, 
amidst the dignity of the regal office, studiously showed 
his exterior respect by the marked solemnity of their first 
meeting. At yet uncrowned, on the day on which he 
first addressed the Lords and Commons, he wore his crown, 
and veiled it at the opening, and on the do^e of his speech ; 
a circumstance to which the parliament had not b«*en ac- 
customed. Another ceremony gave still greater solemnity 
to the meeting ; the king would not enter into businflss 
till thev had united in prayer. He commanded the^pors 
to be closed, and a bishop 'to perform the office. Thenid- 
denness of this unexpected command disconcerted the 
catholic lords, of whom the less rigid knelt, and the 
moderate stood : there was one startled papist who did 
nothing but cross himself!* 

The speech may be found in Rushworth ; the firiendly 
(one must be shown here. 

' I hope that you do remember that you were pleased to 
employ me to advise my father to break off the treaues 
(with Spain.) 1 came into this business willingly and free- 
ly, like a young man, and consequently rashly , but it was 
by your interest — ^your engagem«fnt. I pray you remem- 
ber, that this being my JSrst action, and begun by your ad- 
vice and entreaty^ what a ereat dishonour it we're to you 
and roe that it should fail for that assistance you are able 
to give me !* 

This effusion excited no sympathy in the house. They 
voted not a seventh part of the expenditure necessary to 
proceed with a war, into which, as a popular measure, 
they themselves had forced the king. 

At Oxford the kinsr again reminded them that he was 
engaged in a war ' from their desires and advice.* He 
ex|Mresses his disappointment at their insufficient grant, 
* far short to set forth the navy now preparing.' The 
speech preserves the same simplicity. 

Still no echo of kindness responded in the house. It 
was, however, asserted, in a vague and quibbling manner, 
that * though a former parliament did enga<ie the king in a 
war, yet (if things were manaif*rd by a contrary design, 
and the treasure misemplov*HJ^ this parliament u not bound ' 
by another parliamenl ;' and tncy aiided a cruel mockery, 
that < the kmg should help the c^asa oi'thePaiatinaie with 
lus own monty I this foolish war, which James and Charles 
had so lonj bure their reproaches for having avoided as 
hopeless, but which the puritanic party as wuli as others, 
had continually urged as necessary for the maintenance 
of the protestanl cau^ve in Europe. 

SiiU no supplies ! but protestations of duty, and petitions 
about ^ievances, which it had been difficult to specify. 
In their * Declaration' thev style his Majesty * Our dear 
and dread sovereign,' and thenistelves ' his poor Com- 
mons :' but they mnceiie no point — they offer no aid ! 
The king was not vf f di«po:;ed to quarrel, though he had 
in vain pressed for despatch of business, Ifst the season 
•hould be lost for the navy ; again reminding them thai • it 
was the first rrquest that he tvt- r made unto them I' On 
the pretence of the plague at Oxford, Charles prorogued 
parliament, with a promise to reassemble in the winter. 

There were a few whose hearts had still a pulse to vi- 
brate with the di-:tre!«^es of a youthful monarch, perplexed 
by a war which they themselves had raised. But others of 
a more republican complexion, rejected • AVrsstfy, as a 
dangerous counsellor, which would be always turnishing 
arguments fw supplies. If the king was in danger and 
necessitv, those ought to answer for it who have put both 
king and kingdom into this penl : and if the state of things 
would not adroit a redress of grievances, there cannot be 
■0 much neeestityfar money* 

• From a mantMcripc leaer of the tiiiMs. 



The first parliaroent abaadoo'id the kinf ! 

Charles now had no other means to despatch fbe aiay 
and fleet, in a bad season, but by borrosviag oMwey oo piv 
vy seals : these were letters, where the loan exacted was 
as small as the style was humble. They specified, that 

* this loan, without inconvenience to any, is ooly iaieaded 
for the service of the public. Such private helps for po^ 
lie serricet, which cannot be deferred/ the kion^ praatsca 
had been often resorted to ; but this < beng the ^ErsC tarn 
that we have ret|uired any thing in this kind, we rcqaira 
but that turn wkiekfew sua womld deny afriittd? As 6r 
as I can discover, the highest sum awiriiirirf from jpett 
personages was twenty poonds ! The king was wiUai| it 
suffer any mortification, even that of a cfasniable soheaa> 
lion, rather than endure the obdurate insults of parh^ 
ment ! All donations were received, froiB tea poaids le 
five yhillin^s : this was the mockery of an alms-haskci! 
Yet, with contributions and savings so trivial, aad exact* 
ed with such a warm appeal to their feelings, was the 
king to send out a fleet with ten thousand men to liks 
Cadiz ! 

This expedition, like so many sinular attempts Irani ths 
days of Charles the -First to those of the great Lord Cbaw 
ham, aiid to our own— concluded by a nialbty ! Charles, 
disappointed in this predatory attempt, in despair, calU 
his second parliamenl — as he says, * In the midst of his ne- 
cessity — and to learn from them how he was to fintms ka 
course and councils T 

The Commons, as duleously aif ever, proiess that 'Ne 
kmg was ever dearer to his people ; and that they really 
iiitend to assist his roaiesty in such a way, as may bbIm 
him safe at home, and feared abroad'— but it was to be m 
conditurti, that he would be graciously pleased to aeccyt 

* the information and advice of parliament m dinovering 
the causes of the great evils, and redress their grievaaees/ 
The king accepted this * as a aatisfaciory answer;* bst 
Charles comprehended their drifl— * You specially aim at 
the Duke of Buckingham ; what he hath done to cbaafe 
vour minds I wot not.' The style of the kinc now fint 
betrays angered feelinss ; the secret cause of ue nnnim 
plying condud of the Commons was hatred of the bvev- 
ite, but the kuig saw that they designed to cuntrol the czea»> 
live government, and he could ascribe their antifwihy It 
Buckingham but to the capririousness of popular favnor; 
for nut ion^ ago he had heard Buckingham hailed as * ikcv 
saviour.' In the zeal and firmness of his affecfiom, 
Charles always considered that he himself was aimed at, 
in the person of his confident, his companion, and his im^ 
ister ! 

Some of < the bold speakers,' as the heads of the oppoti- 
tion are frequently designated in the manuscript lectcfs, 
had now risen into notice. Sir John Elliot, Dr Tuner, 
Sir Dudley Digges, Mr Clement Coke, poured themsdvm 
forth in a vehem(>nt, nut to say seditious style, with iavre> 
tives more daring than had ever before iKiindered in tht 
House of Commons ! The king now tokl them, * I corns 
to show your errors, and, as I may call it, niijwrfiasicaf 
ry proctedines of paHiament* The lord keeper then is- 
surcd them that * when the irregular humours of sesw p«w 
tieular persons were settled, the king would hear and a»> 
swer all just grirvances : but the king wouM have them abe 
to know, that he was equallv jealous to the oootempt of fait 
royal rights, which his majesty would not suffer to he vio- 
lated by any pretended course of pariiamentary hhsitv. 
The king considered the parliament as his coundl; htf 
there wkd a difference between councilling and coatroibng, 
and betwiren libertv and the abuse of liberty.' He finish- 
ed, by noticing their extraordinarv proceedings in their 
impeachment of Buckingham. The kin£, resuming ki 
speech, remarkably reproached the parliament. 

' Now that you have all thmss accordinc to tout wishes, 
and that / am' so far engagtd that yoa think tlkert it at re- 
treat, now you b^in to set the dice, and uuske yamr mtn 
ftame. But I pray you be not deceived : it is not a par- 
liamentary way, nor is it a way to deal with a king. Mr 
Clement Coke'toM «Hi, *' It Was better to be eaten up \n 
a foreign enemy thato be destroyed at home!" Indeed, 
I think it more honour for a king to be invaded and almoti 
destroyed by a foreign enemy than tobe dttpimd by Ms tna 
suhiecis,* 

The king concluded by asserting his privilegn, to edi «r 
to forbid parliaments. 

The style of * the bold speakers* appeared at IsnsC u 

early as in April ; I trace theu- spirit b Wtera of the r 

which furnish facts and expressions that do BOt 
our printed documents. 
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Amon; thr earliest of otir patrinta, and finally the {Treat | 

vn^nanf Iiib exertions, was Sir Jolin Ellmt. virA'-admiral, . 

*{ Iknin^hiro. He, in a torn* whirh * rolled back to Jove I 

':• nwT; boll".' anH Ktartlcil fVi*n ihc writer, who wa« him- i 

■'«:!' bitwi-il io tho {lopuiar parry. *ma<le a rrsuluti-, I | 

I. •■> nnciher a timely, KfM'erh.* ' He adds, Blliot assert- • 

ed :.ia! * They cara« not thuhcr either to do what the kiiii; { 

eh'iid e»mmand them, nor to abstain when hu ftrliaii'* 

I't-m tnrv camu tn eantiniie conittaat, and lo maiui.ii!i , 

• ■ ■ 

tl-.«r privj-ej***. They would not ::ive their poKUnry a 
t:aw to vurye them f'>r lofing ih«'ir prtvilcg»:« by rcii'.raint, 
«»hi^h thrir fortfTa'hem had Idi tfidiii.'* 

i)o IM eighth of May, ihi- impt aehni<-nt of the duke 

^* as npiified hy Sir Dudir*. lliir^i^. who rom|Miri-d the 

dtihi* ii> a ineii <ir t-xhah'd nui (■!' piiirri niaitcr. Il't was 

fr>i].iirr^J by Ciianvillr, Sciden, uiid niin'r.''. On tliis day 

ft>* ti.ik^ >it ■iiil-ftirih}* his nrciisi r.< and i)iil4ir:iviii:; iheir 

^4?ii>j'.i>ifio,Mhii:h iiK' more ni^ihiV t.\a.«purat(Hi the hoiisf. 

' 9^ Tfai; t<,ii<iwuij liay the dnke muh absent, when the epi- 

:"■«-» ^-K !■• ih!* mi2h:y pi».'rr was elahoratniy delivered by 

^^ T J<i^ii KiliiiT, niihatorcf of derlamaiion, and a buldnco 

t-j^' y^r*-*t^ aliiisiiiii, whirh have not bveu s-urpassefi in 

tJt%if .n^'-ciivf s of modern Jimiui*. 

K. . ■'. ai'iT fXp.-tiKiKiii; nn ihir rivtmrire.'? ninbilion in 
p^-^- iriMj and gellin;: intu hi^ hand-J ti\.: i>rt?.\L-il olfires '"f 
— ^ rii:i''hiiiid ji'iwi-r in the kin'.nloin, ah<l ihf »n^an>-by 
^»- -.-.i h'- tia i obfainrd them, drt-w a nirtiir-- nf • liie m- ■ 
— I'i • ;iira<*'«-r of th»; iluki's mind.' Tn»f dnkf's iiiiirnliiy 
■" .fi:-# reminded hiin 'ol a chiin'Tical bi-ast ra!l»'d by 
■ :::■:!■ :r'« ,St' {hnnntuM, sn bliirrrd. fO swoitril. so I'liP nf 
%'■ «, n «. }n-^i thfv knew nut what tn innki* of it I In foi- 
* .■.•■■;i i.Mji-.'.f h»» hath »ri iip'in ihi; kir:i l-miVs r"'Vfiiii.<!, 
■ "'- : .jR'iiin of ji'ippiy, anil ihi* n«TVi> nfth" land — IJi- 
- ■'.!,.<. f-nn.'*!! I n<'r. and ♦'xbausii ilu* n-vi niifs of lln■ 
""""^»n. and, oy rmptvniv im- v» ins tiie K.^ni >!iiiii]d r'lii 
'■ !!•■ rath ras'i the kin;,'doin into a hi^h c«>M<iimpiii>n.' — 
"Hr c««*rnds to criminate the dukf-N niai;nifircnt tastes ; 
•*:« v:ii» ha.i *unicihm!; of a concfnia! naMiru fur Klliot was 
a lun Iff line hierature. * Infinite sums of ni(»iii'y, nnd 
v»ii< iai-.d rxeef^iing the valiii' of nmni-y, aui eon'ri- 
"^'-^V'. in fiarii anient riave h<*fn hciuHd upon him; ai.d 
■'■» nart iht-y bt-i-n einployril ? IJptm eiwily fiirniMirr, 
-■'.runt* ffa.<iinL', and nKii;nilir('nt bnildin!;, /V vi\'i''!> 

)«Njr h-fd^hips havr an ulta of the man, what be i^ m 

'■^••Y, ik.ia' in hi* aifections! Yon have Mi-en hw poiM.r, 

■id I'ini*. rfrar have fell it. Yoii have known hi* pr:f- 

■'- ml have ht-ard ihi* etrccts. liein^* s;irh, what i< h** in 

'■••'"ii«"e :o l^iUi and ntaie ; h'jw r'unpntble '-r in«-nnipa- 

'■>■• wKa rj'hrr / In rrffrviice to ili« kini'. h*» ni:i-«i ht 

«■'• -w w** canker in hi^ treasure ; in refer- "nrj; to the .<t.i'i', 

"' iDXh of all iToodni'Sit. I can hardly fun! hiin a p.-f.'!- 

• : tmr unoe w-.-r'- i-o like him as Sf'-jan-iy. who is ile«i*ri!v •] 

'» ra.-iT!|«. ^11 [r^Xf fHi nlifr-ri rn, ih •7(''«w rnmin'U-t^,iii^f.i 

'T.^.-Uj' ft \'tf>rrimM. Si-janns*;! pri>te uas "n >\(v.<-ivi', 

w i'i:ir'w *-iith, thar, h»; n^'ui'-cir-d ail coiin''ils, niiTi-il !•;■. 

' '• i:: '• r.i..i ni-rviir widi tlie prinrc, s-i'Liii.ni: to ronfuiinii 

'."I'V A'"'i.»r.*i, and w:i* oiien srvlnl Irnjifritnnx luhnrum 

■•.««. Dull n-^i this m.in ihe like ? A-k KnL'!.in"l. Sait- 

-■M an-l Trrlanil^aiHl they will tell you ! How latfly and 

b-w >4Vn bath this man commixed his action? in ditfcourses 

^i 3??inns of the km{!*ii ! My Lords ! 1 have done — 

» ^ ■« th^ man 1' 

Th« r.iraLlel of the dnke with Scjaniis elcctrifird tho 
'-*. in<1. a< Me shall see, touched Cliarb"* on a convul- 
■^' ri-fvr, 

r-. ■ j>ms's rfjndiirl on this speech was the betrinnxns of 

■ • [r .u;iV«, ami the fir!«t of his miire o;ifn arrtrnpt;* ti» 

^"w.i •;,- :iopu!ar part?. In th" House of L-^rJi ih»' kinj 

^^'' ai^-f f rte duk^. ami informed them, * I have thousht ti; 

'-'^lue orjer l"or ih^ jmrntJun': »nme inaolrnt */ir':'''i<.«, 

i-» .■ ■iK>«'in.' I tind a piece of sern't history »'ni*io«»d 

-■ * f- r. with a ^'ilemn uijiinrtion that it inijli't b" burnt. 

Tnv b.'i-j in IS niiimin^ rnmplamt>d of Sir J-thn K lint fur 

'. x.-iiinj the dnk" t'» Srhnu*, in which hn s.i'.l, iinpli- 

''■f'.- nri-t iniend m»- ftir 7'i''frii#«." t)ii Ibit d:iy th«< 

— t j.-j# is! the npil" »::•!«♦ oraiorv. Sir I.>iidli\v Hi^jrs.who 

^i:.vii-irhe un :T*a<.hnit*nt a!;ainst th** ilnk'.*, :imi "^ir 

• 'f' F. "if, who iiad citjiiefl it, wire railed out of tlio 

"■'■;•* i>v two m»'*""ni»er^. who showed lln-ir warrants for 

• nt ihem to ih«? Towerf 



*'■> .- r •■■ u-d hi*.'niMlil'v:inwnt.*. Krr.ni-tt. Frankland, kr, 
«r< . I- ' p. ifi -ir iViaili*, an! :".icw «oui ini-placod fur wan: 

.No. 13. 



On tliis iih.-morable day a philo.<ophical politician might 
have prc.''ciently inaiki-d the seed-pioii of events, which 
not many yi-ars afierwanls were apparent to ail men. Tho 
passions of kiii;.'!< are oiU-n expaiiatrd ; but, in tho present 
anvni'inarchical pKriiNJ, the paawions of parliaments are 
nut iii:3;:iM.'.li:i-! The democratic party in our consutu- 
lh>n.f.-Oiii :.it mr.'.inest of motivuj<,fn>ni their »-^'oii>>in, tlieir 
vanity. <:inl ineir audarity, hale kin;;^; they would have 
an sili.-tr.i' I b»'niL', a chiinerieal BOverei:;n on ilie throne- 
like a >la\ !•■, the inrre ornament of the p!ace it filN. — and 
uis<*nMb:e, like a i>:alue, totiie inveclivcs they would heap 
on ii" pnlrstil ! 

The coniiuons, with a fierce spirit of reaction for the 
kinjfV |iuni.«liing isome iiis/il<-nt 5|M-i-i:hes,' at once sent up 
to the lords for the eoininiiinent ui iln- duke 1* But when 
they learnt t!if futf of the patri<ilK, they initlaniane<Mit>ly 
liroke up ! In llic nfieriioon lie y :i5senibled iii Wtslmin- 
Rter-hail, to nilcrciiun^u llieir piiva:c ^I'liriini'iits on tho 
fate of tho two imprisoned members, in badness and inili>!- 
iiation. 

The, followins day the enmmons met in rlieir own hmisf. 
When the <cpeakr r n inindeil them of the usual hiisim s>i, 
they all cried out. * Sil down! iciidoun!* Th<-y wnnld 
toucji on no business tiil they wi ro • riprit«i m their librr- 
t:i-s "* i\ti open i-i>muiili''>* of the wlioN' hii!i>e \%i»* 
f'irmedi and no in«-ndier >'iti<Tfd to <pnt tin iioiise: bi-t 
eiih< r they wct-'' at n iit>'i hnw to r'imiii"iii'«r tliirf soieiun 
C!Hi'i'reti''r, r^r rX|ir»'N d ih-ir indijii.i'Mn by a siili»'n •«i- 
b-n'M". Ti» S'i'»*h nnil •jijIvIip- ' ih** Uilil sj» iik- r»' wa-* llr.' 
unfori'inal'* afli'm;ii .-f tin* vice-ehainb' ri.iin. Sir I);iilii y 
('arN"l"n, wh» ha I Wiiij b"rn *.ne ui nur foniirn ninba*- 
sad«»r»i : ami wh**. I'jvmL' wi'n* : ■< d lite de-puMi- 'Tovi-rn- 
ioeni.-> on tl.i- ron'iii -nt. iinnyiri'-il liial ih-'re wa< w drlj- 
I'U'iirv of Iili- riy at h-mie. • I fm I,' 'sai*! th-* \M'fehaiM- 
berlam, * by iln' ^n .n aiI. iri.- m tlii* Iiout. '.h.it ii is u ti: 
time to bi- hi-nn{, if von w;il •rriiil im' tin- jiiiiir.re.* A!- 
likiinc i'^ oim of Ml** kin«\ nn-.-sa-j-."', v. hi n- it was hinlnl 
that, if there was • no r>;rr«-.«.p4)n(ifitey b-'twi-en him an I 
thr parhameiit, h- should be tor<-ed /■• wv nrtc r-iMnsi^,' 
'1 pray yoii run*; l-r »h.T ihi*;e ir w counsi-U arr and 
may III' : I baf ti li't'Irtn- thos ■ I «■ nrmi-I' However, 
Sir I )iiilli'v p'.n:'i'y LiPiii-d uf tin "i. wi.i n hf 'Atnt nn •>!»- 
hiTVinj, lliaf * v-liff. ni"u.'i'i'''«' b-^.''* ■'• k-nm iKi-ir <mn 
h'rentit'i, an I s.iw \','- tirrbiilt-nt siunt nf ilinr^' irHinirnf^. 
t!ii"V barl "v ri'iro'vu Th-'iii in all Kur."»pe. i \i*fj,i hereon y 
wifi* iii«.' Oir ol I .■•irI-..i«'":tJ'r iln-v an :ini'i«:iitE pK-luro 
of ih" I if'-n's iifdi-'ipMrii' :^'»ivrrniui*R:.'* in ibm «'l Kraiiei- — 
• If yo'i knniv the r-ibj- rr^ ui f»p:. 'i ri.ini-ru s a* well a-* 
niv'«i"lf. to .<••>' tiiPin ''x>k. ni.'t lik«' i-ur nnii>'ii. wish store 
tit'fb »!i I'll trp>'ir b:; -lis, hut ;ike s>i many l'!''"'!' Jiu'I '^''t 
men, b- ut/ n'»«ti.ii ; bur . k-M nn! i-ini-<. wrh .Jouie thin nt- 
viT ?■» t!itir ill'. v. '»■■-■■«, and waring tiiilv wo«»ib-n shoes on 
t"ri> ir f'i'i. »:'i •'i.:r ?hi v i .«n i-t e;:' mrai, or wi-ar woi'il 
eiM"!i' ji, hut th-'v iii,i>' \n: ;l. ■ km:; i^:ri! ; thi- i"< a nii."!"- 
rv hi'y«'R»l rxjii •■"•i n. aiiil il:.:t wliii'li we an- vt:t free froiii!* 
.V Ii-!i_' t> :ii'. nri' aimuil l.jni dijiriv»ii Sir I'U'lify Carl' - 
{••T} oi' any >\rip:!il.v \M''a '\i>- ) ijli '• ne « f freed- *n, and 
I'll* jir'jiiit iii>':i<v of !<!. ir pr \i'«-::e . i»l.i< h. thoiij^h yd 
inn^fTtuned, iinditiiii il, and tmU ol".fn c.»n:'*ted, wa» 
bri-.kri': liir'li anion-j iln- i-iTjiniot-- nf Knj and. It i*as 
falid that the celestial .<(pirit of nur ni'i' nai t p.- <'dom should 
not ii»-srend anion »» Uji ni iho fi»rm of iiw mystical dove I 

Hume ulisi'ives on this s{>eeeh, that * these im(>nident 
suggestions rather pave warnin«; than stnick t«Tror.' It 
was evid'-nt thai the ••vent which implii-d • new counsels,* 
meant what s'lb-teqiiently wa* practised — thr kinji povern- 
ing withnu' a iiarliainen'. I As for * thi* phmfs who wore 
wi.Kvlen ^hiMvi/ to-Avhir.h the hoii<«i* was cuii<:ratTi!ate<l that 
they hat! not t/rt hern rei!ur«'d, they would infer that it was 
the more necessary to provide auain«t the |M>ssibi!ity uf ifo 
stranc"* an oi-currenre 1 Hume truly observes. * The kinc 
reaped no further bi'ui-fit fr-im this attempt than to exa«- 
pfrate thf house sii'l fiirihi-r.* St»me w<in}s. i»hicli the 
duke pertistfil in as^crtin:; had dropped from Di<;^es, were 
e^plaini.tl away, lh^^'*-s, deciar:ii>! tiiat ihi y haa nut betn 

nfdai'-». Tb y I'l i i'lal-y i" 'pv U.i«li\V'»ii!i, t'-* '"t -j-urri' 
i;f our b'-""rv "f ibi^ p'-rii' I. Kvi'ii Iliinii .>«•■.»■■ ■!»■«• I in the 

I I i-siiiviiv. TI ■ kii.'".' i>i' ■ ii w.i-i ■n tl;.' rti vi-i •.'• i«r M.iv. 

I As U'.:mi ^' >rili III- :. 'iliii ii-'..i -Id It. .. II w.iiilt -'*>Mii ih.-ir ihr. 

j two (ir'-Mt I'll ;«tii fx-i.i i.i il.e Ti'wcr tirf.-r-- the Isr.isr'a 

^p-l*!''' t'» *. ' I'.l *~ 

I • Kr.. X'..: !■'. .!■: mv :•■- .t : r. y.iiis:. i.i i '.*y: 2 Unxhwnnh, 

I ipj>i ri ' i!i" ir jiri'tiiiilfi! '.'. rtii :*;" i^.nily !'-e •'X*'.*. *l •: uf'ulic 

j wnii rn H-.nii ihev nic- :i>iii pr.iti>iii.ti<in. i y ' ii r- li-iin |'io- 

I lendue rrf irmce.' All pmy wriii-i^ v.-*- ih-. *j«il .-iiylu I 
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used by him ; and it iirains probable that h*; wa^ futfcrrd 
lo eac nis words. Elliot wad made of * stcmrr siutf ;' he 
abated not a iot of whatever he had spoken of' that man,' 
aj he aflected to call Buckingham. 

The commons whatever mishl be their patriotism, seem 
at firsi to have been chivtly moved by a iiersonal haired of 
the favourite ; and their real char^e:i ae^iinst hun amounted 
to little more than pretence8 and af!f;ravations. The king, 
whojie periional affections were always strong, couMdcred 
hii friend innticeni ; and there was a warm, romantic fea- 
ture in the character of the youthful monarch, which 
scorne*! to sacnticc his faithful coni[>aninn to his own m- 
terr^tii. and to immolate the minister lo the clamours of 
the commocM. Suhs'.i]uently, when the kini; did this in 
the mem>irable case of the guiltless iJTratTord, it was the 
only circumftanei> which wei^ihi'd on hi5 mind at the hour 
nf his own sarriricc ! Sir Robert Cotton told a friend, on 
the day on which the kin^; went down to the House of 
Lords, and committed the two patriots, that ' he had of 
late been often sent for to the king and duke, and that the 
kins^s atTectinn towards him wa;* very a-iniirable and no 
whit lessened. Certainly, he added, ' the kuiu wi.I never 
yield to the duke's fall, bein:; a yoiini; nun, rt-solule, mag- 
nanimous, and tenderly and tirinly alffc!ii>nate where he 
takes.'* ThM autlieiitic character of Charles tha First 
by that intelligent and learned man, to wh )m the nation 
owes the treasures of its antir|inties, is remarkable. Sir 
Robert Cotton, though h<^diii2 no rank at c«)urt, and in no 
respect of the duke's party, was oftirn cunsultrd by the 
king, and much in his secrets. How the km? valued the 
judgment of this acute and able advi^iT, acting on it in 
direct contradiction anil to ilic morlifira'ionufthe favourite, 
I iihal) probably have occaMon to show. 

The commons diil not di'riinv m the siib'ile spirit with 
which they had becun ; they covertly aimi^ at once to 
subjugate the sovereign, and to expel the minister! A 
remonstrance was prepared against the Icvvins of tonnage 
and poundage, whicn constituted half of the cruwn reve- 
nues: anil a petiiiun, 'equivalent to a command,' for re- 
moving Kuckin<:ha[u from his majesty's per!<on and coiin- 
rilit.t The remonstrance is wrouchi up with a hiith Fptrit 
of invective against * the unbridled ambition of the duke,' 
whom they class, ' among tha«e vipers and pests to their 
king and commonwealth, as so expressly styled by vour 
mo<ii royal father.' They reipiestlhat ' he would be pfeas- 
ed to remove thi<( person from access to hm sacred presence, 
and that he won! 1 not l>alanrv this one man with all 
these thini'.*, and with the nlfairs of the Chnsiian world.' 

The king hastily dissolved this vrond parliament ; and 
when the lords p«*!itiontd for its Cimtinuance, he warmlv 
and angrily exclaimeil, * Not a moment longer !* It was 
dissolved 111 June, 16'26. 

The pTitriots abandoned their sorerei^jn to his fate, and 
retreated home sullen, indignant, and ready to conspire 
among them«e:ves for the a«<(uniiition of their dismited or 
their defrautied liberties. Thfv ii.dustnouslv (lHpprse<( 
their remonstrance, and the kins replird hv a declaration ; 
hut an attack is always mon' vigorous than a defence. The 
declaration is spiritless, and evuienily compoised under 
suppressed feelings, which, per!iap«,'kni'w not h^iw lo 
lihape themselves. The * RenionAtrnnrv' was cimmand- 
ed every where to be burnt ; and the i-tfect which it pro- 
duced on the people we shall shortly witness. 

The king was left amidst the mo'st prevjun;* exicenries. 
At the dissolution of the first parliament, he had been com- 
pelled to practise a humiliating economy. Hume has al- 
luded to the numerous wants of the yoiing monarch : hut 
he certainly was not acquainted witK the kinj's extreme 
necessities. His coronation teemed rather private than a 
public ceremonr. To save the expenses of the proces- 
sion from the Tower throuch the city to Whitehall, that 
customary pomp was omitted ; and' the reason a11e»e<l 
was * to save the charges for more noble iindertakini:s ;' 
that is, for means to carry on thn Spanish war without 
supplies ! Hut now the most extraordinary changes ap- 
peared at court. The king mortga;:e(l hi< lanils in Corn- 
wall to the aldermen and companies of London. A rumour 
spread that the small pencil in list rnu< he revoked ; and 
the royal distress was carried so fur, that all the tabie* at 
court were laid down, and the rnuriurs tiut on bi>ard 
wages ! I have seen a letter whicii i^ws an account of 

♦ Manuwriut Inter. 

t Riishwonh. I. -Wn. Hnmr VI, 22\. who rni.r? f»iJcIv into 
the view 4 and feelings of Charlc*. 



' the funereal supper at Whitehall, whereat twenty-thrvf- 
tables were buried, being from henceibcth converted u 
board-wages ;* and there 1 learn, that ' smce this dunoiv- 
ing of house-keeping, his majesty is but sienderiy attcM. 
ed!' Another writer who describes himself (o be oslv i 
looker-on, regrets, that while the men of the law sDeat'ien 
thousand pounds on a single maMuc, thej did not ruMr 
make the king rich ; and adds, *ise« a nch oonoik-i^ 
wealiJi, a rich people, and the crown poor !' This svaafv 
poverty of the court of Charles seems to have escaped -.he 
notice of oar general historians. Charles was now to vx- 
tual his Avet with the sarings of the board wafes ! £» iha 
* surplusage' was taken into account ! 

Tlie fatal descent on the Isle of Rhis sent bone Rock- 
ingham discomfited, and spread dismay ihrouffa the naooB. 
The best blood had been shed Cnaa the wmnioo bravery oi' 
an iin>kilful and romantic onmmandcr, who, furced to'i«- 
tn-at, would march, but not dy, and was tha very Ian imb 
to quit the ground which he' could noc occupy. la tae 
eagerness of his hopes, Buckingham had ooce dropped, 
as I learn, that * btfore Midsummer he shouU be boit 
hcinourcij and beloved of the commons than eTer was dw 
Karl of K^jex:' and thus he rocked hu own and hu 
majiter's imagination in cradling fancies. This voiiu.^ 
hero, who had fell the capriciousness of popularity, thoofhs 
that It was a^ easily regained as it was easiiv'loMt ; aal 
thai a chivairic advciiture wouUl return to him'thai faiw 
winch at this moment might have been denied lo aii tat 
wi<*dftm, the policy, and the arts of an expertacfd 
statrsmau. 

The king was now involved in more intricate and do* 
perate measures ; and the nation was thrown uto a sti:' 
of agi!aiiun, of which the page of popular historv jkc» 
but a faint impression. 

The spirit of insurrectim was stalking forth in the Bi>> 
tropolis and m the country. The scenes which I am ahwt 
to describe occurred at the close of 1626: an 
reader might easily mistake them for the re- 
scenes of 1640. It was an unarmed rvbellion. 

An armv and a navy had returned impaid, and tore «xia 
defeat. The town was scoured by mutinous seamen iBf 
soldiers, roving even into the p:Jace of the sovrr cip . 
Soldiers without pav form a society without laws. A 
band of captauu rushed into the duke's aparHBral u bs 
sat at dinner; and when reminded by the duke of a la» 
prorlamatmn, forbidding all soldiers coming to covt ■ 
I troops, on pain of hanging, they rqdied, that *^Vhoje eo» 
! panies were ready to be hanged with them ! 'that the kvg 
might do as he pleased with their lives ; far that tfatir re> 
putation was lost, and their honour foifeitcd, fiir watf «f 
their salary to )>ay their debts.* When a petitioi; «« 
once presented, anil it was inquired who was the eoi a iws^ 
of it / a vast body tremendously shouted, * All ! ali!* A 
multitude, composed of seamen, met at Towe^JuD. ud 
' set a lad on a scatfold. who, with an * O yes '' prndaincd 
that King (/harles had promised their pay, or the dnkc bad 
bren on the scatfjUl himself!' These, at least wr^ 
the griLvances more apparent to the sovereign than tboK 
vague ones so perftetualiy repeated by his unfaithiid eoo^ 
mnii«. Kilt what remained to be done ? It was obv t 
chitiee of ditBculties between the disorder and the renw^. 
At tlie moment, tlie duke got up what he called * Tar 
cuunr.il of the sea ;' was punctual at the first meefasf , isd 
j apix>inted three days in a week to sit — but broke ha a> 
I poiiiirnent the second day — they found him alwavso^ff^ 
wi5e engaged ; aiui ' the council of the sea* turned cut '9 
be one of those shadowy cx(>edients which on! v lasts «kii« 
It acts on the iinagination. It is said that thirtT ihoosu^ 
pounds would have quieted these disorganized troops : bat 
the exche4|uer could not supply so mean a sum. Bock- 
iiigham, in despair, and profuse of life, was p4aaasig t 
fresh exiR>dition for the siege of Rochelle ; a new umt 
was required. Ho swore, > If there was monrr m vie 
kingdom it should be had !' 

Now began thv series of contrivances and artiBCtfl 
and p>*rsecutii«s lo levy money. Forced loans, or pn- 
tended free-gifu, kindled a reristing spirit. It was wg^ 
by the court parly, that the sums required were, m act, 
in'irh less in amount than the ii^iial grants of subsfeSKS. 
but the cry, in return fi.r * a subsidy,* was alwavt * APi> 
iinmeni !' Many wi>re ht-aviiv fined for declarinff. ibsl 
* Th-y km w n<i law, besides tdat of P^riiameaC, to ca» 
pi I men to give away their own goods.* Thekug <wdeivd. 
that those who wuidd not subscribe to the * 
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Im forced ; but il secmi there were orders in council to 
■pedfy those householders' nanics who would not Hub- 
scribe ; and it further appears, that those who would not 
paj ui purse shoulti in p<:non. Those who were pre^^ed 
were sent to the dtpU ; but either the soldiers would nut 
receiTe these good citizens, or they found easy means to re- 
turn. Every mode which the gorurnrnt* nt invented seems to 
have been easily frustrated, cither by the intrcpiiiiiy of the 
parties themselves, or by thai pvneral understanding which 
enabled the people to play into one another's hands. When 
the oomnion council had consented that an impopiiion 
•bould be laid, the citizens called the Guild-hall Uic FicU- i 
all ! And whenever thev levied a distress, in consequence 
of refusals to pay it, nothing; was to be found but * Old vntis. 
such as nobody cared for.' Or if a severer uflicer suized 
OQ commodities, it was in vain to oflcr i)cnny-worths where 
no customer was to be had. A wealthy merchant, who 
had formerly been a chcesomon^^r, was summoned to ap- 

Ear before the privy council, and required to lend the 
Iff two hundred pounds, or eUe to go himself to the armvi 
and serve it with cheese. It was not supposed that a 
merchant, so aged and wealthy, would submit to rei>!ime 
his former mean trade ; but the old man, in the spirit of 
the times, preferred the hard alternative^ ami balked tlie 
new project of financo, by shipping himself with his chrt^se. 
At Hicas's Hall the duke and the Earl of LW^et nal to 
receive the loans ; hut the dtiki lhreaieni>d, ami the earl 
mffecled to treat with levity, mi*n who cam« iH-fure them, 
with all the sup|ires«ed feelings of poiuilar iudi^'iintioii. The 
Earl of Dorset asking a fellow, who pleaded innhility to 
lend money, of what trade he was, and ()eing aniiwerrd * a 
tailor,' said : * Put down your name for viich a sum ; one 
sdip will make amends for all !' The tailor t]iir>lfd srrip- 
ture abundantly, and shook the bench with laughter or with 
ra|[e by his anathemas, till he was put fast inio a meisen- 
gers hands. This was one Ball, renowned through the 
pariah of &St Clements ; and not only a tailor, but a pro- 
phet. Twenty years after tailors and prophets employed 
mesaengcrs themselves !* 

These are instances drawn from the inferior classes of 
■ooety ; but the same spirit actuated the country gentle- 
men i one instance represents many. George Oatesby, 
oTNorthampioniihire, being commitied to prison as a loan- 
recusant, alleged, among other reasfjos for his non-com- 
pliance, that * he cmixidered that this loan mr^ht become 
a precedent ; and that every precedent, he was told by the 
lord president, was a flower of the prrrugative.' The 
lord president, told him that * ho lied !' Cate'jtby Hhook his 
head, observing, * I rome not here to contend with your 
lordship, but to siilfer!' Lord Sufr<»lk then intirposinsTi 
entreated the lord president wnnid nut tuo far urge his 
kinsroan, Mr Catevby. This ctmnlry cnnilfmsn waived 
any kindness he might owe to kindredi declaring, ihai ' he 
would remain masitor of hiK dwn piirKe.' The priKuns 
were crowded with theKe loan-n>cu5ant!«, as well an with 
those who bad sinned in the free<lom of their opininns. 
The country gentlemen injured their popularity by tlinr 
eommittals ; and many stout resisters ot the loans wern re- 
turned in thft fitllowing parliament auainst their own 
wiflbes.f The friends of thevc knights and country gen- 

• The Rariicalfl of thai day differed fmni nurn in tlie nieanK, 
though not hi the end. They .11 Iriiit referred to their nihle, 
and rslher more than was re<|iilred ; hut KuperKtiiinn m nx mad 
■a atheism ! Many of the piiricani* ronni.««N] their hruiiiM with 
the study of the Reveisiiniig ; believinir TrinrH Hi-iiry tn he 
pfrflgured in the Apocalypse ; some. pn>phesied t)i»t lie Hhrmld 
overihmw * the beast.* Ball our tailor, waK thia viry pniphet ; 
and was sn honest as to believe in hu own prophtey. ()i«lHirii 
cells, that Ball put out money on ail venture ; f. <. ii> reeuive it 
back, double or treble, when KInc Jamen should lie eleetoii 
pnpe ! Sn that though he had no money for a loan, he had 10 
■pare fiir a prophecy. 

This Ball has been ronfouniled with a more ancient radical, 
Ball a i^iert, sml a principal morer In Wat Tyler's iniurrec- 
uon. Our Ball miiRt have h^en very nocoriniH, for JonMin 
has noticed his * admired discnumes.* Mr Gi/Torii. without 
any knowledire of my account of this tsllor*prophei, liy lii« 
•rtivn sagscity has rightly indirateil him.<— -Si*i* Joiifitn's 
Works, vol. V, p. )M1. 

t It Is curious CO otwcrvc, that the Westminiter elect inns, lit 
the founh year of Charleses reiim, were exarily of the luinie 
turbulent character as thore whirli we witiieM in our days. 
The duke had counteii by his iiit/«rest to hring in Sir Robert 
Pye. The content was severe, but ncronipnnied by mme of 
tinsa ludieroos olectionecrhiR rtriiiicx, wliirh still amuse the 
mebu Whenever Sir Robert Tyn's pnny crwd— *A fye! a 
Pja i a Pye !* ibo adverse pany »uuM cry—* A puddtaff ! a 



llcmen flocked to their prisons ; and when they ]ietilioned 
for DKjre liberty and air during the summer, il was policy to 
grant their re<iuvst. But it was also pf^licv that they 
should not lusule in their own counties ; this relaxaiion was 
only granted ii> those who, living in ihe south, ronsente-d 
to sojourn in the north ; while the dwellers in the north 
were to lie lodged in ihu south ! 

In the cuuiury the di<>lurbed scenes assumed even a 
more alarming appearance than in London. They not 
only would not provide money, but when money was offer- 
ed by government, the men refused to serve ; a conscrip- 
tion was not tlieii known : and it became a question, lung 
debated in tlie privy council, whether those who woukl not 
accept prcss-muuey should not be tried by martial law. I 
prcsvrvu in the noie a curious piece of secret information.* 
The great novelty and symptom of the times was the seaf- 
teriiig of letters. Sealed letters, addressed 10 the leadmg 
men of thu country, were found hanging on bushes ; ano- 
nymous letters were dropt in shops and streets, which 
gave notice, tliat the day was fast approaching, when 
* Such a work was to be wrought in England, as never 
was the like, which will be for our good.' Addresses mul^ 
tiplied I To all true-hearted Englishmen !' A croon de- 
tected in spreading such seditious papers, and brought 
into the inezurablv star-cliamber, was fined three thousand 
pounda! The leniency of the punishment was rather re- 
gretted by two bisliops ; if it was ever carried into execu- 
tion, the unhappy man must have remained a groom who 
never after crossed a horse ! 

There is onu diflScuU duty of an historian, which is too 
often passed over by thu |>arty writer ; it is to pause when- 
ever he feels himseli warming with the passions of tlie mul- 
titude, or becoming the bliiid apologist of arbitrary power. 
An historian must transform nimself into the characters 
which he is reprvseniing, and throw himself back mto the 
timet which he is opening ^ possessing himself of their 
feelings and tracing their actions, he may then at least 
hope to discover truths which may equally interest the 
honourable men of all parties. 

This reflection has occurred from the very diflScultv ii>- 
to which I am now brought. Shall we at once condemn 
the king for these arbitrary measures? It is, however, 
very possible that they were never in his contemplation ! 
Involved in inextricable difficulties, according to his feel- 
ings, he was betrayed by parliament ; and he scorned to 
barter their favour by that vulgar traffic of treachery — the 
immolation of the single victim who |iad long attached his 

Kersonal affections; a man at least as much envied as 
atcd ! That hard lesson had not yet been inculcated 011 
a British sovereign, that his bosom must be a blank for 
all private alfertion ; and had that lesson been taught, the 
character of Charles was destitute of all aptitude fur it. 
; To reign wiilKnit a refractory |>arliament, and to find 
among the pe<jp]e themselves subjects m<iru loyal than 
their representatives, was an expurinieiit— >and a fatal one ! 
I'nder Cliurle.i, the liberty of the subject, when the neces- 
^itles of the state pressed on the sovereign, was matter of 
JiKenssiion, di.«puted as often ai« assumed ; the divines were 

tiroelaiinmg as rebellious those who refused their contri- 
tions to avoid the government;* and the law-sages al- 

niiddiiir ! a pnlditi? !* and others—* A lie ! a lie ! a lie !*_ 
Tliif WrMnniistcr i-li'cii»ii of ueiirly two hundred vearK am, 
eiideil as wn have seen m'lm- rriJiem : they n-HrliMl all wjio had 
urcc'd the ]iayniento( the loaiiit ; and passing byMuli ineu 
IIS .'^ir R0I1TI Couoii, and iheir lH>-t repn.'^eiilalive tliry nni\ 
on H brewer uml a crucer Hr the two iiiembers for Wtxtniin 
Birr.» 

• Kztraci from n maniiKrripc letter.—* On Frfclay lastl hear, 
hut a* a secrrt, that il Wits delisted st the couned tahlii, 
whether our K!*i*ex-men, who retu:<ed to tske |in-8it-nionry, 
nhould HOC lie pnniHlird hy munisMaw, and hanfred up <iii the 
next tree to iheir dwelling, (iir an example of terror to oilMri<. 
Mylonl kee|ier, who had lieen long silent, when in conclu- 
sion, Il ciiine 10 his roume to apeak, told the lonls. that iih f:ir 
as he uiideri^t<Mid the law, none were liable to mariiril law, 
but niartiTi men. If these had taken press-money, iind »tt<-r. 
wards run from their colours, they might then lir pnrii'iud in 
(hat manner ; hot yri thi-y werr no soldiers, aiid n tii^i d i'< tt.. 
8e«-0iiilly, he thotii^ht a riilKidy, new fiy law. roiilil iioi i-e 
piensed a!.'atni<t his will for a fhrelcn service ; iilienif! piipim^m! 
in law, the service nf Iiih pufiN* ezciirMNl that nl hm ]ierM<n, 
unless his own country wen* indaiiirrr; and he spiviilcil to 
my kird treasurer, and my lord pre»>deiii, whether it was noi 
so, who both assenisd it wss so, ihonph some of th^m f.iintly, 
as imwillhif lo have been ursed to snrh an answer. Sn ii in 



dwMhbwipramldoa la dashed; and it will be tried what 

■ifW iMi n ftt sitr.ai 



-Chamber aganut these rcfraci<*ricii.* 
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^eged precedents (or niiing supplies in the manner which 
Charles had adopted. Sdden, whose learned industry 
was as vast as the amplitude of hu mind, had to seek for 
the freedom of the subject in the dust of the records uf the 
Tower— and the omnipotence of parliaments, if any hu- 
man assembly may be mvested wi*.h such supernatural 
greatness, had not ye: awakened iho hoar antiquity of 

Tlar liberty, 
^neral spirit of insurrection, rather than insurrection 
itself, had suddenly raised some stran|(e appearances 
through the kin^om. * The remonstranoe' ofparliament 
had unquesiiooably quickened the feelings of the peopie : 
but jret the loveni of peace and 'the reTcrcnconi ot royalty 
were not a few : munev and men were procured to send 
oat the armv and the deet. Moro concealed causes mav 
be ■utprctnd to have been at work. Many of the hea<fs 
of the opposition were pursuing some secret machinations : 
about this time I fin*.! manv mysterious stories — indications 
of secret societies — andotkcrevidencesof the intrigues of 
the popular party. 

Little matiers, 9omotJmcs mure important than they ap- 
pear, are suiiaUe to oiir minute sort of hifiory. In NnVem- 
'nety 1626, a rumour spnta-J that the kin;r wa« to be viiiited 
by an ambassador from * the President nf the Society of the 
Rosy-cross.* He waic indr<-d an hetcn.<r:iiio ambassador, 
for he IS described * as a youth with ncrer a hair on his 
face ,-* in fact, a child who was to conceal iho myrterious 
p*^rsonaffo which he was for a moment to rcprosirnt. Fie 
appuintcd SunHay aftrmoon to come in cmirt, attrnded 
by thirteen coaches. He was to proffer to his majesty, 
provided the kin? accepted his n<ivice, three miihons 'to 
put into his coHVrs ; and by his secret councils he was to 
unfold niait'Ts of m«iinRnt and secrecy. A Ijaiin letter 
was delivered to ' David Ramsay of the cluck' to hand 
orer to the km;; ; a copy of it has been preserved in a let- 
ter of the times ; but it i« so unmeaning, that it could have 
had no effect oti the kins, who, however, declared rhat he 
would not admit him ti^ an audience, and that if he could 
tell wh>?re * ihe President of the Rnsy-cross,* was to be 
found, unless he mado good his c^cr,' ho would haug him 
at the court-gates. This served the town and country for 
talk till the appoint ei) Sunday had paused over, anil no 
ambassador was vinhle ! Some consid'.'red this as the 
plottinjT of crazy brnin*, but others imaniiieil it to be an 
attempt to sp«'ak with the kinj; in privatr. on matter jt re- 
specting the duke. There was a]#o discovered, by letters 
received from Rome, ' a whole parliaiiu-ni of Jesuit* sit- 
ting, in * a fair-hanged vault' in Clerkenwell : Sir Jolm 
Coikr woukl have alarmed the par!iament, that on St 
Joseph's day ihu^e wore to have occupied their places ; 

* A member nf the Hnuiie. in James the First's ttme ca'IcJ 
thisrvo ofrlivino* ' Pjvinirl'iii ihc r^'in ntiJ wnhvj I'l the 
I»eopV.*— Dr MaiMW.irlr.r. Or Sr.iiIJTjK-. ar.l Dc:ui B.irrrave 
were si'i'kiii?l"'»ran'.'ii»nt prer:»iJ<'i,nMmii..[?!ii .•:h.-«oh::c 1110:1- 
arrhy. tiiiJ to lnriika!ep.ii«!ivp tyU iicn-.'e. U.-irrrav.- Im-l tliis 
pA8«n?e in his serin-m : * U w:i.-« ih» ^pr^h of a in.iii ri^rinv.-ii- 
ed for wi^losn in onr aire, that if lu» wore comrnan Id to put 
forth to sr.i ina^hipihil had noithor nns: r.Mrtacklir::. lie 
woiili' i!.i it;> an>l being askcil what wiiln^n rhat were, re- 
plied. * Thi» \vi*lom in'.i«t \y In hli:i thai huh jxm-er tncoin- 
maiMl. nut in liiiu that mnwlence hhidji to ^bev.* Sihthorpe, 
after he nuMisthed his sermon, immediately hail his house 
burnt down. Dr Malnwarinir. i>ars a manii«rrip( leitor-wriirr, 
' sent the other day to a friend of mine, to help him to all the 
ancient precedents he could fi:)d. to nrtrnnhen hip opinior. (for 
absolute monarrhr.) who answered him he rould hi»]p him in 
nnthin? but only tn han; him, and thai if he lived till a jiarlia- 
mcnt, or kr, he should Iv; rar? of a halter.^ Maiuwann? af- 
lerwanls sub'itiued to parlLiment ; but after the lUfwIuiion eci 
tn a free pardon. The panic of ]>'»p*ry was a grvat evil. The 
divines, under Land, appeared to approach to rnthnliciiim ; hut 
It was prohdhly onlv a proieti of r''conclliation between the 
two churches, whlrh Elizabeth, James, and Charles e<;uany 
wishe*!. Mr Oiflns, a letter- writer, consurei" lor • fiiip«.T?tiiiori' 
in this bKter style : * Mr Co.*inR liav impudently mide three 
cdltiondi nf his pravi r book, ani) one which hn cires away in 

Iirivate, diflferent from the publiAhed one& An audac](.iU!f M- 
ow, whom my Lord or Durham srrRailv adniireih. I uouU if 
he be a sound pmn'sta'it : hp was 60 blind at ''veu-sonir on 
Candlemaa-dav, thnt he could y,ca. veo to reail prayers in rhe 
minster with l^ss than three hundroit an«i f'»rty raiidleji. wh-re- 
of sixty hf caused to Ik« place.] nl-nui the hi?li-altar : bt-.-iiles j 
he caused the picture of our Saviour. s;ippi>rte J by two ancr>'!^. ! 
to ht aet in the chcnr. The committee is vi-ry hot'affain.--: him, 
and no matter if they trounce him.* This was Ciuiinii who 
■nrvived the ravoliiiion, and, returning with CharU^ the Sec- 
ond was raised to the see ol Durham ; the charitable institu* 
lions he has left arc laost munificenL 



ministers are supposed somctimet to hare oonspiraiors f^ 
'the nonce ;' Sir Dudley Digges, in the opponiiikB. as 
usual, would not believe in any such political necrooiaw 
ers ; but such a party were discovered ; Cooke wou.i 
have insinuaied that the French ambassador had pi^- 
suaded Louis, that the divisions between Charles and ha 
peopie had been raised by his ingenuity, and was reworc- 
ed fur the inteiligc-nce ; this is not unlikety. After ail itf 
parliament i*f Jesuits might have been a secret coUcge « 
the order : for, among other things seized on, was a eon- 
skleralile librarj. 

\Vlien the pariiamcnt was sitting, a sealed letter was 
thrown under the door, with this superscript ioo, Cwned « 
the man thaifinda thia ItUer, and-deliven it net tf the Mvtut 
rtf Comntuns. The Serjeant at arms delivered it to tae 
speaker, whu wouM nut open it till the House bad cbosea 
a committee of twelve members to infcrm them whelherit 
was tit to be read. Sir Edward Cooke, after haroig nwi 
two or three lines, slopped, and, according to ray anihon:y, 
* durst read no further, but immediately reaiuitr it. the cob- 
mittce ilio'ifhi fit to send it to the king, who they sav. oa 
reading it tiirouiih, cast it into the firp'and sent the tl*taK 
of Coinrnrmj ;hanks for rheir wisdom in not pub}»hm; r. 
and for the discretion of the ccmmiiice m so far tetider.af 
his honour, as 11 'tl to read it out, when they once perceived 
that H T.^iirhed ins ma|t>-iy."' 

Oihi!r< ucfrides the freeiloni of «t|)oech. introduced aB'>!)»er 
form. * A siM>(\:b withoiil diHtnt,' which wh4 distribu('M :a 
to the mombi-rs of thu House. I: i<i in all re«per:s a rv- 
markahle <iiie. occupying ten folio pa^^es in the tirsivaaac 
uf Ru'h worth. 

Some in oiRce appear t>? hare emp^1Vf<d rxtnor'.ai.T' 
proceedings if a similar i.ature. An intc-rct-ptrj iriifr 
wntten tnnn the Arch-du'^heM to the Kins of Spain mu 
delivcriii by Sn H. Martyn at the council-hoard ttn Ne«- 
year's d?v,'whn fmind it in some papers relating to lae 
navy. The duke immediately said he would snow it to 
tlie ' king ; and, accompanied by several lurd*, wen: Ufa 
his majesty's cinscl. The letter was written in Preach ; 
it advised the Spanish court to make a su-ldcn war nrj 
England, fir several reasons ; his Majesty's warn of skc! 
to "ovem of himself; the weakness ot his coimcii ia bjC 
daring to acquaint him with the truth ; want of moer; 
disunion of the siabjecrs' hearts from their prince, ite. 
The kine only observed, that the wnter forgoc that 'iM 
Arch-duchcs« writes to the King of Spain m Spaaish, aoi 
sends her letters overland. 

I have to add an im;>ortant fact. I find certain evalcBce 
that the heads of the opposition were busilv aeuve 11 
thwarting the measures itf government. I]>r SamH 
I'urner, the member for Shrewsbury', called on Sir J'V.a 
Cage, and desired to speak to him private! y ; his erra&i 
was 10 entreat him to resist the loan, and to use his ftomer 
with others to obtain this purpose. The fnliow in* urior- 
niarion comes from Sir John Cage himself. Dr Titfikr 
' bein? df'ired :u stay, he wou.id not a minu'.e. bu; 0- 
stantly itvik hor«e, saying he had more |»!ares to go tcs uiJ 
time pressed : thnlthfrr won a rtrnjiany nfthtm hofS'Sh-^'^I 
them3*Uv* into all /Mir/t, rttTy one luii ing had a qurUr 
aKtiznid to him, tu ptrfnrm thi* srrrice /or th« commei^ 
vralth.^ This was written in November, 1626. Tw 
unquestionabiy amounts to a secret confederacy «atchiQ| 
out of parliament tu well as in ; and thcaie Strang ^fV^'' 
ances of popular defectim exhibited in the country, whidi 
I have described, were in great part the conie«{iienees of 
the machinations and active intrigues of the popular paify.t 

The kin^ was not disposed to try a third parliameBL 
The favourite, perhaps to regain that popular favoor which 
his greatness had lost him, is said m private leltera to bare 
been twice on his knees to intcrceile for a new oneu Tbi> 
elections however foreboded no good ; and & letter-writer 

* I deliver this fact as I find it in a private leaer: bn ilif 
noticed in the Journal of ilio House of Commons, 23 Juoi:. «•- 
Curoli Re?is. ' Sir Edward dtke refvnttih that they fi;k1 ^n. 
eucj>^'^l iii (he letter, to be u-,i(iM )r any siibjeci** e'ur v> bear. 
Road but viio line and a hnlf 01' [•, and coiild npc endurv l-* 
r. ad m^ri' uf it. It wa« nrl»Te-.! ii be Mcakd ami delivrre! 
iiif^ tliC kiric'5 haiiits hy « i.rlit merolfrs. and to acqaairt hi* 
najosry with the plnci^ ariil li'ne of finding it : panien^art* 
liiat iifx^n th*' reailiiig or one line ai:d a half ai moo. i^^y 
woulit read no more, Llii ecided ii up, and l«oucht it to t^ 

f 1 liavc SMJC*: ili!>i*oviTri!. by a mannscripc leCter, ikatiha 
Dr Turntir was held in ront> nipc by the King ; that hf was 
ridiculed at court >»hich he h.iunifd. fur hiswaaft( 
in a word, that he was a durai<j>oiuuU couitior! 



LITERATURE. 



The king't xpeFcli opFiu with the ipirit which hi hmi- 

' Tha liiBH ■» for BctioD ; nrhrrdbrn, for •xainidt'B 
nke, I main nol lo upend much limo in wordi !— If nni 
vhich Qod foib'Kf , Ehould doI do MiiciiluiiM n cminbut- 
iiu Khu ihe lUiie ai Lhig time nccdii, I miut, in diiclurb 
oTBif f on<n™-, luc rAoH .(itr >»«» which God hiU, 
pul inlo my hirida, lo ■■•( th»t, oliich ihe CoOiei of Hme 
|i«rtiei.l»r men may oiheioiir hnard la [«».' H= add<'<l 
wiih Ihe loTiuKii of idcil nujciiy— < Tai, nol tljiii ti a 
ihruuniDK, >» 1 Koin to ihrcatm my but my nuali ■ 
hui ai u (dmonition from him, thai boih out of nunre 
and duly, hath moit cuv of yoor pretenatiou uut proa. 
pCTiliB :' and in a mntv rricnlly ton* ht tn[attt6 ibom . 
'To mumbcc a ilwig lo ihu end thai we mar ftifmi u. 
Tou mat nnaipne ihat I come Jirro with n doubi of nic- 
««, memhcrioe iha diiinclioiu of the liii nFetin; ; 
wil I a* * nm Fon ihal I ■hnll Terr i^^mW fnrgel ami forffirti 
whal u pill.'— * 

A mw,l rrowilrd hmit^ now mrl, mmnniMl li iha 
wealihint mrn i tor a Inrd, who probabiT coiuiil'nil that 
proprrly wi-t i!m imr Iqtinri'.jf |»iwrr. rjlimaird Ihnt 
they wrro nhi» lo buy thi' iii^h^ hmi.r:, hii nnj.'.lr nnlv 
eiccpied ; Til" an.iorjai.>y ./ wealth hvl aln'alT hr-iB 
■obofi'h. S.*Bi! ill nuiPH of ih« pariiannnt appenml. 



Dot be cail »it bill bv fa^iini and pravr.' 

Many oT Ih* iperrhei in ' thin tr.-at cniinril of thr 
kinirilani ' are •■ admiraUi^ pinr; .if enin[KKi'ion an eiiii 

ritennaiinir nihmhan pleirimi fii iln> laie BHiwiiiri, 
Bui Ihe *n1 apirii of periy. howner (rileil, wan walkini 
aimdil Ihem all. A li'lirr-nnler n^mwntalh* raninl 
■ulaorfrfhntc'SomonribrpwIianFnt lalkilMperaielv^ 
whileoihm, ofai hi(h a eiunn 10 enfiiree monrr, if the* 
yieM nm !* Such m ihn iirrpi-iuiil aciinn and ri>aeiion xT 
pibUe npiniHi : whi^n ono •iilo will gin too liitir, iba oihci 

Tha parftuneni (nnml adbmlir*— Sir John Cnrlko hav- 
ing hnwiht nn ihe rrpnn in ihr kintr, Chirira rTnmml 
pi^l miabnim, ud drcbnil thai h* lelt now mnn hn|>- 

Clhan any of liii jiri-A-ri'm-riM, In-imni'-: of (Sir JpSn 
how many tohmi iir had carried it '! Cnnkr wplii'd, 



19 wiUmg ihai ih. 

Ii ii at certain u huui^ '•^ZJ^K^ao'lu'h^i 
hat en the hinf>'i aiJu &U waa gralcful aflcdion ; ani 
in Buckiiijham'a there waa a mmi eameil dtiire 1 
he fsToure oT patliamenl ; and what are ilroncer lb. 
uman endi-nce, thote unerriiif principlei in humaj 
ure ilaelf, which are the lacRl ■prinfi of the heart, 
(Otkin; in the h ,.•-- i.-. -.... 



n ahown.* It could BM h«Tc been imaged (hat 
\ea fanniritr , on tha pwteni oeraiion. ahooM haw 
ni a prcieii lo aei aFaia in mnina ihe chaoa of 
5an any eanlnl nimil aniPimrc, that ihe kin; or the 
!il;>ati-d ihi) ilij^nil ionili on the paiiiotic party, 
il III ibf leaai hiv> dixutbiil ihe tpparmt reeoo. 

„ ! Yel it »o hapnfned ! Senrunr Cook.-, at iba 

elo» "f hii repnrt iif ih« kini'f acerpianiv nf the aubtidiiv, 
-KRtinnFil that the diikp had ftmntly hrcrreknl the king 



V whirh b 

wan miirh oflecti^.' thf ennrinn' 



1 him? Cunin- amwnni 
Hon- mad' all hot mt 
wepi '* If Charh'a rhi^ 



of hia royal mcatet; and, bMhre thr ktni", Trrfiintarik 
oflerrdhimnrlT aa a pncii-aacriiicr. In hiiamvRh allh'e 
moDci] table, he enirrau ihn kin' that he whn had the 
honour (B he hia msje'tv'a&Tniiriii'. nii-^ii now jiim up 
Ihai lillo In thorn.— A warm genuine feeling probaMy 

' To nprn my hearl, pleaw to pardn« iw a worrf mnre : 
I niBl coDfrx I h*vp Imi2 ttn'd in pain, deep hull cirrn 
me no mt. fa* nii^ and ftB-tuncj no rontrai; inch hatr 
been my leenl anrrcM-e, tn h* thonihl Ibo man nT aRp^ra- 
tifn, anl ihai divided the kin>> from hin pHyle. and Ihen 
rrmn him ; bill I bopc II rhntl appeal ihpv wre i<nme inii- 
lakm ninda that woiiM bars made «■ iha evil rniHl ilni 
nalketh between a pwd maaicr nod a k<*al nmi'li-.'* 

Boekinfham aiMed, thai for Iho eood of hi* ivBitry he 
waawilliniloBaetHieehiahonniin; andiiisehif plurality 
of olBen had hern la atronsly rieeptrd n|:ain^, that ha 

• TUi rlRnmauncE la ntiairmF-l In n m^ii>i<rr.pl l>11cri 
wkai Cooke declared to ilio IIoiui: Nln Riuhwiitih, vol.1, p. 

fin 
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._ ,., bavonevor heen enabled lo .. 

tfa<> fni-l : Ip'l I fml ihi' ho hai I'D in tmmiHTipt ■ col- 
leclinn (iT d-irea, it 'Vrrara, bHoft chiefly iniediieB 
iieaimi th^ Diile •■'■' I3!iekin;Hiam. !'• whom he bnrc a bib 

diHvin'r ihu In -iliiNt nf ihriH! who llret hewl I'-liltcal rcro- 
lutirn*. If- tlim'A fiml how (n'atlv penmnal bttreda hairo 
aeiu.iivj ihi'U in d«i^« which haro enmo dnivn tc> ua id 
ihe fiTHi of p.itrio:i-m. and Irnw often the rmju'inUT 
luint dkiaiiixM i'a private paf'ion* by iia paMic riadKLj 
Rill Ihe iiupfA''i. n hieh I a-l rain^ ii'uni rmm Ihe ler. 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



held. Ther resolved that grieviuiceii and Bupplies go 
iMikl in hana. The oommoiu entered deeply into coniu- 
lutional points of the hif heit magnitude. The curioiiB 
erudition of Seldcn and Coke waa combined with the ar- 
dour of pairiota who merit no inferior celebritT. thou^, 
not having consecrated their name-s bv their laborious lite- 
rature, wu onlv discover ihtu in t£e obscure annals of 
parliament. T'o our history, composed by writers of dif- 
ftrent princioles, I refer the reader for the arguments of 
lawyers, ana the spirit of the commons. My secret his- 
tory is oii:y its supplement. 

The kiu£*s prero|;atjve, and the subject's liberty, were 
poinid haril to disimguish, and were established but by 
contest. Sometimes the kmg unaginrd thai * the house 
pressed not upon the abuses of power, but only upon power 
Itself.' Sometimes the commons doubted whether they 
had any thing of their own to give ; while their property 
and their pers<ms seemed equallv insecure. Despotiatm 
seemed to stand on one side, and faction on the oihcr— 
Liberty trembled! 

•The conference of the commons before ihe lordf, on the 
freedom and person of the subject, was admirably con- 
ducted by Seiden and by Coke. When thi> King's attor- 
ney affected to slight the learned arguments and prece- 
dents, pretending to consider them as mutilated out of the 
records, and as proving rather against the commons than 
for them : Sir Edward Cuke rose, affirming to I he house, 
upon bid aikill in the law, that * it lay not under Mr Attor- 
ney's cap to answer any one of their arguments.' Seiden 
declared that he had written out all the records from the 
Tower, the Exchequer, and the King's Bench, with bis 
own hand ; and * would engage his head, Mr Attorney 
should not find in all these archives a single precedent 
omitted.' Mr Littleton said, that he had examined c^ery 
one fyltabaiim^ nnd whoever said they were mutilated 
spoke false ! Of so ambiguous and delicate a nature was 
then the liberty of the subject, that it aeems they con- 
sidered it to depend on precedents ! 

A startling message, on the 12th of April, was sent bv 
the king, for despatch of business. The house, struck 
with astonishment, desired to have it repeated. They 
remained sad and silent. No one cared to open the de- 
bale. A whimsical politician, Sir Francis Nethersole.* 
suddenly started up, ontrearing leave to tell his last nishl's 
dream. Some laushing at him. he observed, that ' king- 
duDU had been saved by dreams !' Allowed to proceed, 
he said, * he saw two good fiasiurcs ; a flock of sheep was 
ill the one, and a bell-wether aluno in the other ; a great 
ditch was between them, and a narrow bridve over 
the ditch.' ° 

He was interrupted by the Speaker, who told him that 
it stood not with the gravity of the house to listen to 
dreams ; but the bouse was inclined to hear him out. | 

* The sheiep would sometimes go over to the bell-wether, 
or the bell-wether to the sheep. Once both met on the 
narrow bridge, and the question was who shouM go back, | 
since both could not go on without dan<;er. One sheep i 
uve counsel that the sheep on the bridge should lie on ; 
their bellies, and let the bell-wether go over their Imcks. ! 
The application of this dilemma he left to the house.'f It 
must be confessed that the bearing of the point was more 
ambiguous than some of the hnportant ones that formed the 
subjects of fierce contention. DtnruM turn, non (Edipus! 
Jt IS orobabla that this fantastical politician diil noi vote 
with the opposition ; for Ellioit. Went worth, and Coke, 
protested against the interpretation of dreams in the house ! 

When tho sttoniey-gen^ral moved that the liberties of , 
the subject mifht be' moderated, to reconcile the differ- ' 
ences between thenirelveK and the sovereign. Sir E<iward , 
Coke observed, that * the true mother would never cnnicent | 
to the dividinir of her child.* On this, Buckingham swore 
that Ciike intimated that the kin?, his master, was the 
prostit4ile of the slate. Coke protested against the mis- 
inleniretation. The ilream of Neihersole. and the meta- 
phor of Cr»kc, were alike daneeroiis in parliamentarv dis- 
cu»sion. In a manu«chf>t Utii-r it is baid that ihe House 
of Common.^ sal ftur day^ wiilicmt speaking; or doin*; any 

• I htive furmtil my iiJt-a of Sir Frnr-ji.< Neihcr^iole frtim i 
Mm? rtr.-ii:j»»* i!U-M*'fit"< in hi< |.iiic;il r.-ij-IiKi, whu h I have ' 
ri .111 ill jhMnr rrtiiii-mi>ir:iry letii r*. He was, howevpr, a man ' 
nf *,nie .■niinen.T. had been Orai'-r fi-r the Univeri-ity of 
CawMriilffe, Acpriu for Janit-!? I. wiih ih<« Princrss of the I'lilnn 
in tVrmany, and A\m Si-crctary ti» tho Quern of Bcihrmia. ' 
He R.iiniieii ami eijji)wcj a Frcc-pchnol ax ri.>le?woith in War- ' 
wirkshire. t 

f MannwTipr lotior. 



thing. On the first of May, Secretaiy Cooke dehverai 
a message, asking, whether they would rely upom ths 
Arin^'s word? This question was followed by a Umt 
silence. Several speeches are reported in the letters u 
the times, which are not in Rusnwortb. Sir Naihamcl 
Rich observed, that * confident as he was of the royal 
word, what did any iiMlefinite word ascertain ?* Pym sud, 
< We have his Mqesty's caronatioo oath to mautain the 
laws of England ; what need we then take his wordT 
He proposed to move * Whether we should take the king's 
word or no.' This was resisted by Secretary Cooke ; 

* What would they say in foreign parts, if the pMiple of 
England would not tVust their king?* Hm desired lbs 
h(H:se to call Pym to order; on which Pyn replied, 

* Truly, Mr Speaker, I am just of the same opiaiaa I 
was: viz, that the king's oath was as powerfnl as hM 
word.' Sir John Elliot moved that it be put to the qoe^ 
ti<«n, * because they that would have it, do urge w to that 
point.' Sir Edward Coke on this occasion nadeame- 
morable fpe«-ch, of which the foUowing pasaaf* ■ Bol 
given in Ku»hworth. 

* We sit now in parliament, and therefore muit take hii 
majrrtft** ti-ord no othtrvritt than in a parliamnklanf ngr : 
that is, of a niaitor agreed on bv both hoiiicei — his nUj'etcy 
sitting on his throne in his rol>e5, with his crown uo htf 
head, and sreptre in his hand, and in full fiariiament : lac 
his royal ii.9iv.vx being entertd upon record, in perftttuM 
ni me'mmiam. This was Mr royal vmti of a fdnjf u par. 
Uament^ and not a word delivered in a chamber, and out U 
the mouih of a secretary at the second hand ; thertforvl 
motion, th^t the House ot' Commons, mmv majontm. thoaai 
draw a petition, de drdct, to liis majesty ; which, beiBf 
confirmed by both houses, and assented unto bv his bip 
jestv, will be as firm an act as any. Not that 1 dtstm: 
the Icing, but that I cannot take his trust but in a paiiia- 
mentary way.'* 

In this speech of Sir Edward Coke we find the fint 
mention, in the legal style, of the ever-memorable * Pco* 
tion of Right,' which two days af\er was finished. Tbs 
reader must pursue its history among the writers of Ofh 
posile parties. 

On Tuesday, June 5, a royal message announeed, ikal 
on the 1 1th the present sessions would close. This nttert? 
disconcerted the commons. Religious men considered a 
as a judicial visitation for the sins of the people ; oibfrs 
rased with suppressed feelings ; they counted up all tkr 
disasters which had of late occurred, all which, woe 
charged to one man : they knew not, at a moaeBl is 
urgent, when all their bberties seemed at stake, wbeihcr 
the commons should fly to the lords, or to the kiu. Sir 
John Elliot said, that as they intended to fumishhisna- 
je«ty with money, it was |iroper that he should gisethns 
time to supply hini with counsel : he was renewmg bis aid 
attacks on the duke, when he was suddenlv interrupted kr 
the speaker, who, starling from the chair, oeclared. that hie 
was conimnndeii not to suffer him to proceed ; EUioC sat 
down in sullen silence. On Wednesday Sir Edward C«ke 
broke the ice of debate. * That man,' said he of tke 
diikc, * is the grievance of grievaiKes I As for going to dM 
lords,' he atlded * that is not t-tu regia ; our Liberties arr 
impeached — it is our crnicem !' 

On Thursday the vehement cry of Coke against Bed- 
ineham was followed up ; as, says a leiier^wriler, wkrs 
one £ood hound recovers tlie scent, the rest ounie in vflk 
a full cry. A sudden message from the king afasohttty 
furbade them to asperse aav of his majesty's miaistcn, 
otherwise his majesty would instantly dissolve theau 

This fell like a thunderbolt ; it struck terror and alara : 
and at the instant, the House of Commons was dianfcd 
into a scene of tragical melancholy ! All the oppostfs 
paAsiuns of human nature— all tho naticmal evils wbick 
were one day to burst on the country, seemed, on a snt 
den, concentrated in this single spot : Some were se«i 
weeping, some were expostulating, and some, in awiiii 
pmphi>cy, were contemplating the future ruin of the kuu- 
dnm : While others, of more ardrnt daring, were reproach- 
ing the timid, qiiielin<r the terrified, and imuainc resohltioa 
into tlu! de^pairins. Many attempted to speak, but wcio 
CO strongly atfcctrd that their very utterrance failed tbcn. 
1 ho veiiorahle Coke, overcome by his feelings whoa be 



rose to speak, found his learned eloquence fiihcr en kii 
tongue ; he sat down, ukl tears were seen on hia AgBd 

♦ Tho#c spcvrhc* arc entirely drawn firom 
irn'. Cnkc*^ iiciy Tie euhsuimially found ta 
ivi£h<^ui a fiui:\e expression as here 
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cheeki. The name of the public enemy of the kingdom 
wu repeated, till the speaker, with tean covering hi« lace, 
declared he could no longer witness such a spectacle of wo 
in the commons of England, and reouestod leave of ab- 
sence for half an hour. The speaker hastened to the 
king, to inform him of the state of the house. They were 
preparing a vote against the duke, for being an arch-traitor 
and arclwenemy to king and kingdom, ana were busied on 
their ' Remonstrance,' when the speaker, on his return, de- 
livered his majesty's message, that they should adjourn till 
the next day. 

This was an awful interval of time ; many trembled for 
the issue of the next morning : one letter-writer calls it, 

* that black and doleful Thursday !' and another, writing 
before the house met, olMerves, * What we Khali expect this 
morning, God of heaven knows ; we shall meet timely.''^ 

Charles probably had been greatly affected by the report 
of the speaker, on the extraordinary slate into which ihe 
whole bouse had been thrown ; for on Friday the ruyal mes- 
Mga inported, that the king had never any intention of 

* barring them from their right, but only to avoid scandal, 
that his ministers »hould not be accused' for their counsel to 
him ; and still ho hoped that all Christendom might notice 
a sweet parting between him and his people.' This mt* s- 
aage ouieted the house, but did not suspend their prepara- 
tions tor a * Rtimonsirance,' which tliuy had begun on the 
day they were threatened with a di^nolution. 

bn Saturday, while they were still occupied on the * Re- 
raoostrance,* unexpectedly, at four o'clock, the kmg cnme to 
parliament, and tne commons were called up. Charles 
iipontaneously came to reconcile himself to parliament. 
The king now gave his second answer to the * Petition of 
Right.' He said, * My maxim is, that the people's liberties 
strengthen the king's prerogative; and the king's preroga- 
tive is to defend the people's liberties. Read your petition, 




king had before given it, with any observation on it. Charles 
now granted this ; declaring that his second answer to the 

Ctilioain nowise differed from his first ; * but you now see 
m roady I have shown myself to satisfy your demands ; 
I have done my part ; wherefore, if this parliamen^ have 
not a happy conclusion, the sin is yours, — ^I am free from 
It!- 

Popular gratitude is, at least, as vociferous as it is sud- 
den. Both houses returned the king acclamations of joy ; 
every one seemed to exult at the happy change which a few 
days liad effected in the fate of the kingdom. Kvery 
where the bells rung, btinfires were kindled, an universal 
holiday vras kept through the town, and spread lu the coon- 
tfT : but an ominous circumstance has been registered by 
a letter-writer ; the common people, who had caught the 
eontagioufl happiness, imagined that all thit |MibIic joy was 
oceasiooed by the king's consenting to commit the duko to 
Ihe Tower! 

Ghaiies has been censured, even by Humo, for his 

* evaswos and delays,' in granting his assent to the * Pe- 
tition of Right ;' but now, either the parliament had con- 
quered the royal unwillingness, or the king was zealously 
inclined on reconciliation. Yet the joy of the commons 
did not outlast the bonfires in the streets ; thev resumed 
their debates as if they had never before toucned on the 
■ o bj ects ; they did not account for the feelings of the man 
whom they addressed as the sovereign. They sent up a 

* Remonstrance' against the duke,l and introduced his 
mother into it, as a patroness of Popery. Charles de- 
clared, that after having granted the famous < Petition,' he 
had not expectedisuch a return as this * Remonstrance.' 

* How aceeptaUe it is,' he afterwards said, * every man 
niaj judge ; no wise man can justify it.' After the read- 
ing of the Remonstrince, the duke fell on his kners, de- 
mruig to answer for himself; but Charles no way relaxed 
in showins his personal favour.§ 

The duae was often charged with actions and with ex- 
pressions of which, unquestionablv, ho was not always 
soiltj ; and we can more fairly dec^ido on some pt>ints, re- 
uting to Charles and the favourite, for wo have a cl(!arer 
notion of them than his contemporaries. The artive spi- 
rits ia the commons were resolved to hunt down liie game 
to the death ; for they now struck at, as the king calls it, 

* This last Isttsr is printed In Rushwonh, Vol. J. p. 60P. 
feJng^iaaswer lain Rushwnrth, Vol. J, p. CIS. 

•am paper U in Kushworth, Vol. J, p. 619. 
ii laKeo fttmi roonuscrf pc Irttrri'. 
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* one of the chief maintenances of my crown,' in tonnage 
and poundage, the levying of which, they now declared, 
was a vioUition of the liberties of the people. This subject 
again involved legal discussions, and another * Remta- 
strance.' They were in the act of reading it, when the 
king suddenly came down to the house, sent for the speak- 
er, and prorogued the parliament. ' I am forced to end 
this session,' said Charles, * some few hours before I 
meant, being not willing to receive any more Remon- 
strances, to which I must give a harsh answer.' There 
was at least, as much of sorrow as of anger, in this ck>sing 
speech. 

Budkmgham once more was to offer his life for the boo* 
our of his master — and to court popularity ! It is well 
known with what exterior fortitude Charles received the 
news of the duke's assassination ; this imperturbable ma- 
iesty of his mind — insensibility it was not — never deserted 
him on many similar occasions. There was no iiKlecision 
— no feeble'ness in his conduct ; and that extraordinary 
event was not suffered to delay the expedition. l*he king^ 
personal industry astonished all the men in office. One 
writes, that the king had done more in six wcrks than in 
the (iuke'n lime had been done in six months. The death 
of Buckin^'ham caused no change ; the kmg left every man 
to his own charge, but took the general direction into his 
own hanrlH.* In private, Cliaries deeply mourned the loss 
of Buckingham; he eave no encouragement to his enem- 
mies : the kini; called him * his martyr,' and declared, * the 
world was greatly mistaken in him ; for it was thought 
that the favfiiiritc had ruled his majesty, but it was far 
othftrwise ; for that the duke had been to him a faithful 
and an obedient servant.'f Such were the feelings and 
ideas of the unfortunate Charles the First, which it is ne- 
cessary to become acquainted with to judge of; few have 
possessed the leisure or the disposition to perform this his- 
storical duty, involved, as it is, in the history of our passioniK 
If ever the man shall be viewed, as well as the monarch, the 
private history of Charles the First will form one of the 
most pathetic of biosraphies.| 

All the Foreign expeditions of Charles the First, were 
alike disastrous ; the vast genius of RichHieu, at its meri- 
dian, had paled our ineffflctiial star ! The dreadful sur- 
render of Rochclle had vent back our army and navy baf- 
fled and disgraced ; and Buckingham had timely perished, 
to be saved from havin<; one more reproach, one more 
political crime, attached to his name. Sueh failures did 
not improve the temper of the times ; but the most bril- 
liant victory would not have changed the fate of Charles, 
nor allayed the fiery spirits in the commons, who, as 
Charli*^ said, * nor satisfied in hearing complainers, had 
erected themselves into inquisitors after complaints.' 

Pariiiment met. The king's speech was conciliatory. 
He acknowledged that the exaction of the duties of the cus- 
toms was not a right which he derived from his hereditary 
prerogative, but on« which he enjoyed as the gift of his 
people. These duties as yet had not indeed been formal- 
ly confirmed by parUament, but they had never been re- 
fused to thp srivereivn. The king closed with a fervent 
ejaculation, that the session, begun with confidence, might 
end with a mutual good understanding. 

The shade of Buckingham was no longer cast between 

Charles the First and the commons. And yet we find that 

•their dread and dear sovereign' was not allowed any repose 

on the throne. 

A new demon of national discord. Religion, in a meta- 

Khysical garb, reared its distracted head. This evil spirit 
vl been raised by the conduct of the court div'mes, whose 
political sermons, with their attempts to return to the more 
solemn ceremonies of the Romish church, alarmed somo 
tender consciences ; it served as a masked battery for the 
patriotic parly to change their ffround at will, without 
slackening their fire. When the king urged for the duties 
of his customs, he found that he was addressing a committee 
sitting for religion. Sir John Elliot threw out a singular 
expression. Alluding to some of the bishops, whom he 
called • "masters of ceremonies,' he confessed that some 

* Manuwrirl I-«'iters; Lord Dorset to the Earl of Carlisle. 
Sloaiif MSS, -11 7S. Urtler 519. 

t MinuTriiH Letter. 

j 1 havi" srivt-Ti the • Rerret History of Charles the FirK, and 
his Q.iieen/ wlirre I have irarod ihe firmness and indri>rn- 
dtMici! of hH rharartcr, \n the fifth volume of the seventh edi- 
liou nf ilu rir« series of thin work, or in the third of the eighih. 
Ill the ea!n« vulumcs will be fmind as much of the 8«crei 
irisiorv of ihr Duke of Burkinqham* os I have beer, enabled 
M arqnir*'. 
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ceremuiiics were commendable, fiich as * that we should 
stand up at the rt-pt* (iiiuQ of the creod, to tc^ftify the re- 
solution oi'oiir heart:! tw dcfeiiJ liic religion we prufuss, and 
in same c:iurch<-9 ih'- v niii nu: only ntand npn^ht, but with 
their twonU drawa.* Hi:) s}>'..>cch was a spark that fell mto 
a weli-laid train ; scarcely ran wo conceive ihe enthusias- 
tic temper ofihu IIiHi:;e of Coiuniuns, at that moment, 
when, after some debate, tlioy entered into a low to pre- 
serve * the articles ofrelijiou establiiih'-d hv parliament, in 
the Uurtienth year ojaurlate Quttn KtizihetkP and this 
row wa!« imine-iiaiely fuilowod up by a pi-iition to the king 
t(»r a fast for Ihe increasing miseries of the refurmed 
churches abroad. Parliaments are liable to have their 
passions ! S iine of these enthusiasts were struck by a 
panic, nut perhaps warranted by the danger of* Jesuits akid 
Arminians.' Tno kin; answered them in 4{ood humour ; 
obserrin!!. however, on the state of the reformed abroad, 
* that fi:*hunu' would do them more good than fasting.' 
He ^ranteil them their fast, but they would now <n^nt no 
return ; for now they presented * a Declaration* to the 
kinj;, ihai ;>'>nna>je an>l pounJa<:ir muitt give preocJoncy 
to re. I J lull I Tlu' iiin;!'.* an>jwer still betrays no il tem- 
per. IIu c-'infessod that h:' did n'lt think tha' ' reli^icm 
was ill so iniirh dinger as they atfirnieJ/ He reminds 
th*;ni i.irioi>ii;i;!e and p iiinj.ize ; * I Ji> n'>t so iii.:rfi desire 
It out or^refilim-9*'ii"ine linn;:, a* out uS'adc»ire to put an 
rnd (•> I hi 14.! c^ w^'.iom il,,it ar;:je between niu iLiid some of 
my ?u':»jcc's. 

Never ti.t.i t!-.'- kinj b-tn in'^rc motlrratc in hi* claims, 
or more Irn jer iii rtis "'vW : an I ncvt-r had Ihe cni:ini>jnit 
bei-n more TuTri*. and m-ver, intrii'>!i, <■■ uitcrlv iii"\'.ira!iic! 
(>i':eu ^iiijs ar.i :yraiinic:tl, and xinifrinm'S an* •iir. laments, 
a bihly ciir,i-<ra**', wi::i ih ■ infecM-Mi (4' :i3.ssii,n, may ',ier- 
I'orm acts iii'iiijtisii-:': itpiaiiy wirii tii>> int:ividu:il whn abu- 
ses ih'? p<t\ver wiiii ^vhii.'h he lii inve*-i^J. It ivas insisted 
liiat C:ia.r,:-s shou'J ^iv* »\i tht> recivers of iIm; ru^toins 
>^ho were Jiiu>iinc>'.i a-* ''.api'al c:i>m!-.s tu the kin:; and 
kiiii;Jo:ii. %vntle t.'i w.^ wUn ^iibinitti-i (■> tliL* tuities were 
ueeidred :;uiiiv as acrv->"iri'.'s. "^Vhi-n Sir J«ihn IZ.iiol 
wa.« p>Mirinifi»rtii inrociive.^ a^ain^t smn** courrier.*— liow- 
cver Uii'v may have merited the blasi ul hi< elotjuenc*.*— he 
was 5'^inetiiiies interruuit-ii aiid iioiiietiines cheered, f >rthc 
I'tin^n;* ptT^onalities. The timiil sueaker refustii:; to put 
the question, sujfereii a seven; ri-prini.tnd from Selilen ; 
' Ifyitii WiL nil? put it. we mn<i sit still . an ! thii-i we shall 
never be ah".- \o do a-iv liiin!; I' The h'^mv adv'iiirnoil in 
cri'ai lu!.\i ; iiih iiarii pn-jni^sti.; of ih'.ir ni-xt iiieetin:;, 
iv^iir.h Sir Syiii.in.l!i D'liwfy ha.^ niarkdl in hi* i-iarv as 
' till' :uus' L'i" 'my. sa J, and di«inil day for Eiiiriand that 
haii;)en' i ("C livo hundred y<-ars !' 

Oil thi» :"ciir., diiy,* ihe Efi'-aK'.T siii'. ri-fiHin:; To pM' t!ic 
q-icsi].ii>, ail i a;i'ioi>n<-in«_' !i;r kiii::'s cnmniand for an ad- 
J 'unini'iit. -Sir Jurni Ki.ini sti»oJ »ij>l Th* speaker at- 
tempted lo '.i-avo the ci.air. b-it two nierarjrrs, Avho had 
place! ihein<e.vis uu ••'ac!i ^^i-N,' i irribly k»'vt him down-^ 
liiliot, wiii>hi.i p'etia'i'd •a>h irt D-ciara'iun.'fluTic down 
a paiH-r on t;i»- tl-njr. crvinu' out :hat it mijht b«}'reain 
H«s party viiriierai'-d for the n*a<lini' — 'jtiivrs that it f^hould 
ni«5. A s^l;dcn '.imi'.i't hruke (f.it; C'orifop. a fervent oa- 
tnof, struck an-jiip-'- member, and manv laid ih-ir hands on 
their .<wor.:s.t * .*?hail we,* said one. » be s.-nt hi -me as we 
w.Te la^t 'Si-sPii'-n;!. lumtnl f iff like scattered shceii? * The 
wfcpinu, tremhlin:: :i(ieaker, «tiil p<'r<i«!ing in whatJie i.eld 
lo be hm duty, was lirrtijed To ant fro bv opp.^itf narti'^*; 
but neither he nor the cierk would read the paper, though 
the speaker was bitterly reproached hy his kiii«nian. Sir 
Peter Hay man. » as tlie di«crace of his country, and a 
blot lo a noble family. Elliot, lindini^ thehou«c s'l iHronir- 
ly divided, uii'iauntedly sna'.chin:: up the paper, said. <I 
shall then e.\nr:ss that bv inv tiin::'.ii) winch this pancr 
should have done.' Denzii H<<i]es asisumetl the charae'-.-r 
of speaker, putting the question: it was returned bv thn 
Declamations of the party. The d'.iors w« re Incked, and 
the key* Uid on the tahie. The kinj ■eni f >r th:* sergeant 
and mace, hut the miijseni'i-r c-wild obtain ni» .idmittance 
— the usher of the b!j.ek-rii.i met noni-ire recard. The 
king then ordered on! his jiiar I — in th^ mfcnw-ii-'e th'* 
protect was romp!et»»d — the d-^ir wa? linn 2 open, the rnsh 
of the members was .<j iinpeMuiui that the crowd carried 
away anion^ ilum The sergeant and the usher, in th'» cun- 

♦ M-*ii:! IT, 'M of M;ir\'Ii. It' A 

* h w:i-« im.T::,;;.-.] oiit \;( .!oor.-*ih.:l swrrlj hml l»con drnvrn ; 
fjr a W- ]4]| pij^r riinp.iiii* in sffni !ii:*;e. w-ht. h-:- he.in: the 
no; I. . |.^ (he il.i...r. cri*..! uiv. ■ I ; -.ny y.v, i.-t •■•■r i- : lei I;i;r in 
lo c .' {i'jrmn.::"'r hi a :?wi rj l—.M. !;.'.. '..:■ 



fuMjn ant I not. IManv of the members w<.re s*.njck ty 
hurror aniidit this ojnilici. it was a sad unase i>f ttie !'»• 
ture ! S'-veral of the patri>ts were coiaauttrd to lin 
tuwer. The k:n^ on dissolviii;; thisparliamenl which vas 
the iasl. ml the memorable 'I«'Mig Parliament,' gives us. 
at least, his idea of it. ' It is far from me to jud«e a* t^e 
hoUi<c alike ^liliy, for ihere are there as diiiitul subjec-s 
as any in the world ; it being but some few npcn am*4:; 
ihcm that did cast this misi of undutifuloess over ai^>9'. U 
iheir eyes.** 

Thus .have I traced, step hy step, ihc secret history of 
Charles the First and his early parliaments. I hare ent'erc^ 
into their feeling:^, while I have supplied new facts, toma*e 
every thing as present aiKl as true as my faithful dilifeDor 
could repeat the tale. It was necessary ibal 1 shoud 
sumetimes judge of the firsl race of our patriotii as smb^ oi 
their coatemporaries did : but it was impoaaible to avt»l 
correcting these notions by the more enlarged views of 
tlieir posterity. This is the privilege of an nistorian lai 
the philo^sophv of his art. There is no andogr Fw tbe 
kiiig, nor no dt clamation for the subject. \Vere wc c^'v 
to liccido by the tinal re.snlls of rhis srt-at conf1i<^. of w^ii" 
what we have h^'re* narrated is bill ihe faint bf;.nn:iiDr. vf 
s.!iii«i'd coiifi-rfs that Sir J'lhn Elliot and hi* par!y wt-:e *.:•• 
tirs; fai'ior:^ of our;>r.!iTii:al existene.e; and we'sho'ji-i f}'4 
\%-i'.h:ioI 1 from thi-ia ilie inexnr- ssible gratitude ^^.f an?'-, •a'* 
freedom ! Hii; human innrniiiy murlifit:* n* in th« nirj.n: 
piinsitii'O of man ; ri'id wr nius: be tauj:lit this pcnii^Qui 
and ch.-isti-in;! w:ii:/>m. The story of our patnoiit i* re- 
volved : CliaKos appears to have lAvn lowering »h "^c K-^r: 
iioiions of his prr rugaiive, which were not peculiar m :: .••;. 
and was throwing himself on the bosom uf his ;*c ■f t. 
The severe and unrelentinj conduct of Sir John E.k**, v* 
pn>;npt eloquence and Im>U invective, well titled bim fr 
the leader of a parly. He was the loadstime, draw m£ ■> 
L'ether the lo.>ser jiariicles of iron. Never sparin^r m '-" 
Monarch, the errors of the Man, never rehn-.^uii":.- 
ine his royal prey, which he had fa^ienet! on, Eiu<^i, m'Ji 
IV Tiirner and some oih'TS, ronirihnted to make Cr.arirt 
disiniyteii with all parliaments. Without any dan^e.^'ivf 
conci-s.«:oiis, tliere was more than one miiment when tb-y 
iiii'hi have reconciled the sovereign to ihemselvc*, uid 
not have driven him to the fatal resourse of attempuog to 
n-ign without a parliament ! 

THE RUMP. 

Text and romm.ntar>- 1 T!ie French ro volution aSouo Is 
with Wi.nderfnl • explafiar-iry m-tes' un the £nj;hsh. It 
has d-arrd up in.-iiiy oli'CMrv pasi^a^ii's — and id liie >u> 
ca! his'ory of Man. b><!h jiajfs must be reaii toseihrr. 

Theoppriliriousuiid InJu-ruus iiickname of The Ruiu:^. 
sri>jmafi7ed a f:ictin:i whieli plaved the same part in '^^ 
Euiflifh Uevi.>lutii>n a« th'.* • -M iiiaL'ne' of the Jaoohi» i-.i 
in the Fp.-nch. It has been ima:*'ned that our Kn2 lU 
Jac'<l'i;i« wen- inipellid hy a principle dilferen; from • hi', 
rif KK-ir nind<-m rivaif : but iho iiiadn:-s5 of avowed I'hc- 
ism, j< •! the fren/y of hypocritical ranclity, in the circle k<' 
crimes mvet al the sani'* puint. Their bistoiy fonu* ooe 
of tho-se useful parallrls wlitrc, with truth I'memcf a* 
iiuthemn.lioal demonstration. w<* discover the idrntiiv <'f 
human iiaTtin*. Sinnlariiy of situation, and certain ^*nb- 
cipli s, producin;; similar personages and similar evecv. 
finally settle in the same resuiis. The Rump, as Um* v 
human nature exists, can b" nothing but the Rump, hbv- 
cvi*r it may be thrown upparinost. 

The origin of this poliiiral bv-name has often been ic- 
quired into ; and il is si.tmewhat cursoiis, that though i.\ 
parties consent to reprobate it, each assigns for it a differ- 
ent allu«iun. In thn history of political factions there is 
always a mixture <»f the ludicrous with the tragic ; bu:, 
rxcepr iheir modern bro'hrrs, no faction, like the present, 
ever rxcired !»uch a comhinati-jn of extreme coatempi ud 
extreme ):'irror. 

Ai:i M12 the rival partirs iii 1C59, the loyalists and the 
prr«bylenaiia acted, as i%e may suppose the Tcjes aci 

♦ A: :''.o ihi-.v many I'.thI.v;; t.-Iiv onTu'i.leri'l thai it w-l* a 

m►^^> :''.-tini5 il u.x hr-.i-v .'^.r >v:'ii...i.d9 D'Kwes w.isc« r-:L-.. 

ly 1 .|-. .'•:•. ;-.r_>.::t i: "j !"■•'■■'■ '■■'■y. hi^ i.!i-af-*i-rr ir'-i;*i - 

j li irt ■ •iiiii<-.If. O" i'::e h.-t t ::r! »■ r:iiU'^ri he i!e"i -er-- :b * 

, "T :. -.^ iti li!f» Di?ry. • | rr-nri •'■ mm Imi ih«» rriv.i'T j-.r. '" 

■ ir« • • '»v»-f. %vi r-' eii'r'i;y }. ■ t ^t i-. n : l-'it ih^rf.*~wi.r»i*'e ! .>-: 

' :::..'\- . r ih'-- I'.Wi! !-v.-;'rl;. »!,;.,_- i-!y in:^:.^! hv f«'in-' i-'.'M' 

^l '. I ..i\i I ]-in I*-*'..!!.;*, who i-rii;-'! xoaioiis lor the li!«nv it 

i tri' r-un-f. viw- I iii;. .-.;.»l \'7 ih.^j ni-.iiis. iii liif mrvir* of i^».r 

_ !»■ IV irl fr: ' ■:. -Irtw tin- %oU's ot thoic gowl men iol^c:; 
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£vrr7 odica 

__. .. , JiiMd'daiiiennu'hDtlhftiodbe'CiiMorfeft 

*nd ftacnu not pre- , I iberuiii Anglic,' Iha hecpera of the libaruaa of Eii|IbmI ! 

....;__ n.. . - rftlbfi ' iha niiarft 1' 'The laftalalin hilti|iitrt>r of 

I Houaa at Conunnnft !' iadiiuailj endiim CleneU 

Wftlkni— 1ha'MoiiUgi)-''sflbiPraebreT0<iuininita; 

' The Rvd-costa,' ii ihe niihuri were nkk-<iined, locn 

, If; Kira uinibililed by bim uaainfila binw. Ctiiui- 
ni'lt, GvB jrean iflrr, lurni'd ihrn oul of ihni hoiiK. anl 

If Jan i4 RKhard CromwiU, «hrn thn 
infidyoT-iho "Runiii' eoDcludvd hjr ■ c>iMin>|ilM 



_ . depftdo (no /-jb/sf . 

rbicftl party, dmiruteJ bjr tltii D|tprobrious ferm. Per- 
h*pa It M wrdnnalila in Mra Mftcaulav, tn hitioncal ItdT, 
■h(l a ' Rumper.' for ftha «H> • Ijw l.ev<llen' ' a bnie 



TMaiortj'-eoinB'ahaibeeDaiKtibnlluCleneiilWilkeV, 
(brir billtr (nla;>Dfii>t ; who, hinne atenBcod no incon- 
■idrrftble rurtune ID Ibn eautr el what he coniidtred con- 
nitutHinai libenjr, waa one of Ihe vioknlt; rjeetrd mem- 
bpn uf'ihe Looit PartianiFEil, and perialied in prmeD, a 
nciin W boeeft unbeoduif principlea. Hit ' Rutorji of 
IndepcBdcncy' in ■ rkh l«e>cT bH|uraIhed In poaterity, of 
all their gn-at minhiin^, and Ihetrpeiiy nlLuiea, andi 
above all, dF Ihrir mfnl hiMOry: one likti id know oT 
wlia t bioeka llieiilali<iflhrfH-uiileftre MHnelinn nrred oul. 
Cltmroi Wtlkn i>ii>irr> ■ ihr mnr and tiiit of ihii/uf 
tml; thv Kniiip nf a Parliinirnl, icitb eormpi mBHotii ii 
il.'* Thit bidroup, Uil dmrripliirr iniai>e of ■ TIh Biidu, 
bad. hawi^vrr. 1^11 fi-nrardlwrurpi An' iho rnllerlor nf < thi 
Rump Saai;>' irtlx ur. ' If ynu ntk vln naaird il itiin|t, 

" Tbe Illoody Rump," wrtllen tr/b" "^ '^ '^ ™' '''^ 
iillew ftnai the maiiih nf Major^mml K[g<in,aia uib- 
lio ananblj in the daya nf Riehaid Cnimwdl.' Thua ii 
happanaihai a Hineinc niHi-aftmr hsft bm fiHinenily *p- 
plied ID mider ■ faction rterMBy odinni - — ■ -'- -'' - - 
fvpnanoii of a wit, when tdoptHl on f au< 
cnnlaleft anonf i whole p«pte. Tho prr*rnt niek^aiae 
ari|inaled in deniinn on the rlpuliinn of lha laajorily tl 
ihe Lonir Parliamnit, br the nui^nf ninorily. Il pniba- 
bW ftleiM ; for who would hare anrrrd il ihroogli ibe Pnt- 
leetonlefftndfimllTawakrnedai'Riduird'ft- --' ■ - 






B3HP piHed throng IhrM^apn in ita pol>«tctl pTO- 

Propaniory to the trial of ihe aovHcinc, ■'■ ■ 

.1 :. — dihoniiiwoiyin'tBe 



iiiihfti of Tom Thumb'! 



rumeniftlOfftilieiin 
en'tbeLonrParlia. 



with ehiineri'll omjrrn nf euTPmnH'al. *M »■■ n<xui- 
iMDtdfrnma wildindrfinrtFiiniinn ofpnliileal H|iiiliiy,'io 
pu:ldimniM*<MinEiiiiiiiiiniiin<. Such vu icmprrol'iliv 
limn, thai an aet oTihrnDit *ii4m iiijpaiin, nprnlv prrbH- 
mid. arrivd Italy aithrmilrfthrdat.ijoti which ianpni- 
tcd iniD hinnry. Tbp RkIUb riniiIii-« oT two hnndrrd nf 
Ihrir bro1hcrP>nBbrra,lnrthii]ta WHO aflrrwarda were nlo- 
iMlaa'TheRump.'ww^raHed'Pridr'a PurRr.' fmn Iho 

wbowaaoiiiy Ihe blind and bnMat iflirtrmnrni iirhi<[«rty : 

paper with (ha naniea of the lunibi-ni. hi- did nni |irnonally 

• HlftUry of Independancy, Pan II, r- M. 



aiCDt ' DpputLtl liii: driipH ol^Cromnrll 
chieTa mod up ' iha Ubrni' of Iho peonlr.' and d 
lUlhority of parliamcni :''hul whan they hftd i 
htit Famouft * purf^. uid [brmrd a houvr nf c 
ihenwelret, ihe; ftbnliilird ihr Huuio oTLordft. 
Ihr ■uprmiii ftuihoriiy of ihr Houio ofCi.mmoni 
inK down Ihe libetly of thr proolo. Sifch ii the 

filiiicti beiiDDft, M well at of ilaleimen! C 
inh alirmalelv made ui* of Ihe pope'a auihor 



Luihrrwn. A chab offtirailar facia nay be framed outvf 
Tin 'Rump,' » they were rallnl by rrery nne hnt 

en lhemftplvi>ft'a'n: and wa have Iwo lar^a rolltetiona of 

lurard rmHiciinjF ihophaBeaof thiaporteiHionenhtiipmr- 
ma. ' The Rump' wu rekbraled in n-m, till ni Iru'ih 
il bmme ■ ihe Runp of » Bump of a Romp !' an Fonlii 
iracra ihrra lo iheir dwindled and frmefqiie appearaiicr. 
Il ii ponrtrayrd lij a nit of the t iw ai 
' The Bompv III ohl Hory, Ifwrll wdrrMooil, 
•T\t a Ihlni drraaeri «> In a parUnnitnl'a hooii, 
And like h-lAi ihr Mil atendi whtrr ihr hrad elimiM '. 
■TimuU nake t man •mwh whrrr hr rion doi kdi ! 
They aay tir euoit lurk when ■ U"ly iI>h 
VllhllirRnm'pnpiianhi; hulhr ibalBdritea 
Tn lin hi lk*l pOiUite la none of the wiam. 
CroniWfll'ft hunling Ibrm out of tbo houao by niililary 
birr ia alludrd lo^ 
• Oot jmlkic dDOM* do in irtrh, 
That n bkmd-tnckint ml cnai'i ai {ond at i Iteih 
TS rallete ihe bead, if eiipllrd lo ibe breafh.' 
In Ibe openng acrne of ihe Reaioniion. Mh Hiilchin- 

othirwBc wiy hidirmua. ' Whrn iha inwn nt Koiiir*- 
hani, aft alinoit all ihr rral of ibe itiftud, brsan lo (row 
mftd, and drelarrd thenurlvrt n Iheirdtrain 
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toratkm whieh mif^ht be suppoted to hare implanted grati- 
lade even in a royal breast : The feelingi of (he people 
expected to find an echo from the throne. 

* The Rump,' beside* their general rescmblanco to the 
French anarchists, had also some minuter features of ug- 
Imesa, which Enelishroen have often exulted have not 
marked an Enelisn revolution— sanguinary proscriptions! 
We had thought that we had no revohitionary tribunals! 
no Septembrisers ! no Noyadvs ! no moveable guillotines 
awaiting for car*s loaded with human victims ! no infuriated 
republican urgmg, in a committee of public safety, the ne- 
cessity of a salutary massacre ! 

But if it be true that the same motives and the same 
prinaplei were at work in both nation*, and that the like 
characters were performing in England the parts which 
thoy did afterwaros in France, by an argument a priori we 
might be sure that the same revolting crimes and chimeri- 
cal projects were alike sugijegted at Londtm as at Paris. 
Human nature even in transactions which appear unpa« 
ralleied, will be ibund to preserve a reguianty of resem- 
blance not always suspected. 

The first ffreat traeic act was closely copied by the 
French ; and if the popular page ftf our history appears 
unstained by their revolutionary axr, this di'pendt-d only 
on a shzht accident ; for it becam** a question of *yea' 
and * nay !' an*! was only carrii-d in the nt'fiative bv two 
voice* in the council ! It was debated amon;;^ * the bloudy 
Rump,' a.4 it was hideouflv deM:;naied, * whether to mas- 
sacre and put to the swonl ali the kintr't party P* Crom- 
well himself listened to the suggest i'jn ; and it was only 
put down by the coolness of political calculation — the 
dread that the massacre would be loo s[rrnrnJ ! Some of 
the Rump not obtaining the blessedness of a massacre, 
still clung to the happmess of an immolation ; and many 
petitions were presented, that * two or three prinripal j^entle- 
meti of the royal party in each cnuyTY might be sacri- 
ficed to justice^ whereby the laud might be saved from 
blood^gMtUinen ." Sir Author Ha^lerigg, whose * passion- 
ate fondness of liberty* has been commended,! was one of 
the committee of safely in 1647^1 ton, would commend * a 
passionate lover of liberty,' whenever I do not discover 
that this lover is much more intent on the dower than on 
the bride. Hasleri£g, < an absurd bold man,' as Claren- 
don at a single stroke, reveals hii character, was resolved 
not to be troubled with kin<; or hishnn, or with any power 
in the state superior to * the Rump's.' We may safely 
suspect the patriot who can cool his vehnmence in spolia- 
tion. Hasleneg would have no bishops, but this was not 
from any want of reverence for chnrch-lnnds, for he heap- 
ed for himseif such wraith as to have been nick-namv^ 
* the bishop of Durham!' He is here noticed fur a poliii- 
cal crime dilTerent from that of plunder. When, in 1647, 
this venerable radical found the parliament resisting his 
views, he declared, that * Some heads muct fly oif!' add- 
in?, * the parliament cannot save England ; we must look 
another way ;'— threatening, what afterward.4 was done, 
to bring in the army! It was this 'passionate lover of 
liberty' who, when Dnrislaiis, the parliameiiiarv a^ent, 
was assassinated by some Scotchmen in Hoilancf, moved 
in the house, that *Six royalists t-f the best quality* 
should be immediately executed ! When some northern 
counties p«>titioned the Commons for relief a gainst a famine 
in the land, our Maratist observed, that * this urnnt of fond 
would best defend those counties from Scottish invasion !'{ 
The slaushter of Droffhrda by Cromwell, and his fright- 
ening all London by what Walker calls * a butrherv of ap- 
prentices,' when he cried out to his soldiers, to kill man. 
woman, and child, and fire the dty!'§ may be placed 
among those crimes which are committed to open a reign 
of terror — but Hugh Peter's solemn thanksgiving to 
Heaven that < none were soared !' was the tnie expres- 
sion of the true feeling of these political demoniacs. 
Cromwell wa^ cniel from politics, others from constitu- 
tion.' Some were wiUing to he cniel viilhoiit 'blood- 
gniltiness.* One Alexander Rigby, a radical lawyer, 
twice moved in the I.nng Parliami'iit, that tho^e lord* and 
eentltmen who w^re • malignant s,* should be itotd a» rlnrc* 
tn thf Detf of Alffim. or sent off to the new plantalionii in 
the West Indies. He had all things prepared ; for it is 



♦ l'!<imrnt Walker's Hist, of In.li'pi'ndfniry, Pan II. p^ ino. 
ronflrmi'il by Barwick m hi? Lj!'-, p. I'i3. 

t The R'»v. Miirk IS'tibleV Meiiriir.* ot'ihc rrc<ocioral House 
ofCrnmwell, 1.405. 
t riemeiu Walkers Hia. of InJeiynden-v, Prut 11, 173. 

* Walki-r, Fan I, ISO. 



added that he had contracted with two mcrchaati to ihiy 
them off.* There was a most bloody-mindfid * maker u 
washing-balls,* as one John Durant is deacribed, appomu 
ed a lecturer by the House of Commons, who always iefi 
out of the Lord's prayer, ' As we forgive ihein that tre^ 
pass against us,' and substituted, * Lord, since ibou hast 
now drawn out thy sword, let it not be sheathed agaia ti!! 
It be glutted in the blood of the matignanta.' I find loo 
many enormities of this kind. * Cursed be he that doeik 
the work of the Lord Deeligently, and keepeth back his 
•word from blood !* was the cry of the wretch, who, wba 
a celebrated actor and royaUst sued for quarter, gave ao 
other reply than that of ^'fitting the action to the woid.* 
Their treatment of the Irish may possiUy be admired by a 
tnic Machiavelisi : * they permilted forty thousand of the 
Irish to enlist in the service of the kings of Spam aad 
France— in other words, they expelled' them ai oaee, 
which, considering that our Rumpera affected sncbaB ab> 
horrence of tyranny, may be considered as an act of mrr- 
cy ! satisfying tiionuelves only with dividing the forfeited 
lands of the aforesaid forty thousand amons their owa 
party bv lot and otiier means. An universal confiscaunn. 
after all, is a bloodlesii ma-^sacre. Thev used the Scotca 
soldiers, after the battles of Dunbar and \Vorce»ter.a Intle 
I different 1 1- — but equally efficaciously — fur they sold iheir 
Scotch prisoniTs for slaves to the American pl'anterr.t 

The Rohespierres and the Alarais were as exiraordh 
nary boings, and m some respects the Frenchmen were 
workin<r on a mure enlarged scheme. These discover- 
ed, that Mhe jii-neration which had witnessed the pre- 
ceding one would always regret it; and for the aecuhiy of 
the Revolution, it was necessary that every person who 
was thirty vears old in 1788 should peris-h on the scaffu:il T 
The anarchists were intent on reducing the French peiH 
|)le to eight millions, and on destroy mg the great cities of 
France.J 

Such monstrous persons and events are not credible-* 
but this is no proof that thev have not occurred. — Many 
incredible things will happen*! 

Another disorganizing feature in the EnsUsh Rmmpen 
was also observed in the San»-cuUitU$ — their haired of 
literature and the arts. Hebert was one day directing hk 
satellites towards the hihliothe*pie nofiono/e, * to put an end 
to all that human knowle<lge collected for centuries oncci^ 
turios — in one day ! alleging of course some ^ond reasqa. 
This hero was only divcned from the enterprise bv being 
persuaded to postp'one it for a day or two, when lockily llw 
guillotine intervened: the same circumstance occurred here. 
The burning of the records in the Tower was certain^ 
proposed ; a spet^ch of Selden's, which I cannot immcdn 
ately turn to, put a stop to these incendiaries. It was de- 
bated in the Rump parliament, when Cromwell waa gcs- 
oral, whether they should ditaolve the univrrtitiet? Tbfy 
concluded that no university was necessary ; that there 
were no ancient examples 'of such education, and that 
scholars in other countries did study at their aum cati and 
rhar;rr»^ and therefore they looked on them as unnecessa- 
ry, and thought them fitting to be taken ateayfor the ptihSe 
u*c! — How ihese venerable asylums escaped from bemg 
sold with the king's pictures, as stone and limber, and why 
their rich endowments were not shared among mch i»> 
voterate ignorance and remorseless spoliation, might clann 
some inquiry. 

The Abbe Morellet, a great political economist, im- 
agined that the source of all the criaies of the French 
Revolution was their violation of the sarred rights of pr<^ 
perty. The perpetual invectives of the San»-nd«Ua t€ 
France against proprietors and asninat property proceeded 
from demoralizid beings, who formed panegyncs on alt 
crimes: crimes, to explain whnsn revolutionary terms, a 
new dictionary was required. Bui even these anarchisu, 
in their mad expressions against property, and in their 

* Men*uriu9 Rustlcus. XIl. 115. Barwick's Life. p. 42. 
f I uTTi iiiJebiM to my friend Mr Hanqvr of Dmtcui! Hoosr, 
Htrniiii^hnm. f-ir the folio whi^ arroum drawn fn.ini Sir Wil- 
liam l»iii:J!iIi*'s inicrltaveil F*.)ckri-lKinlc f«ir IMS'. — * Aur. IT. 
Tl:i; Si->i(ch army, under tlw r(>mi:]:ii.d vi Diikf HamtlfHi, 
I tlflcittiil .11 PreFion in Lanca-hin'. '2i\h. The Mr-irlanil^iv 
I r<>.'-o up<Mi fho Si'ots nitil eii'iii ir<>nw. ol'lliem. The Sccudi 
jvisuur.-* mi?rr.ililv itjicil : txjxui-d to oat oab^age- leaves m 
! Ri.lfiley (Siiifrorilshini ami r.irr.-t-inpH in Colestaill, (War- 
I wirk>l.'irr.) Th^ sol.lii-rfi who cuanliil them snld the rk 



wliirh wfrc brniirlii in fonliorn irmii the coomrr.* 

; T)f.sii.*iirii*s Hi-Tnirt' rhiio^i<}ilnoue de la Rcvotarion da 
Krai '•■'. IV. ^. 
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■ui»mGron,plariD|rtkiB umv uanij nuybeilwavii panl- 
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yrani - 
of Ihe people la mrtit 



■Mereil and the pnnj^f'i Jacrry, jn Ihej duubl doI, bul ia 

■ndw'y.'"*'" * """ " "*" ™ 

In SepirmbfT, he tdvuced with mora drpTh af Ibauphl. 

• H'anhin! enn bean dinhtd oiih the malt (racioui 



: Ihe fyrui, 

■W«w. *o Ollghl ,1 iTll> 10 redound IDihe i 

-' - -- -- ; whicb though they cannot ei 

, , luoBtl IluaniltiiilialgBflhtti 

OHlAonfji, coDimind, kc, who drive on (11 detijnii 



n J religioi 






: ihouf h the i 



laad, Uh libenyoTlfai 

Iherof^ haffl proved a 

■»khi| Ihe awoid, and not Ou ptplr, the orifiiul of in 

authvmiei for miny hundred year* lof ether, taking away 

*mdimam'tirllirigM,»aiiiiamrupHiafrwtaintd pro- 

pr»qr i Iha ipound of all citil offencea, and the f reileM 

r ■ -iu ajtaininho heaTenlj Daily. T/iiitynin- 

aialajned by Ihe inrOTiJ 
'pBrne ID cuilomarv, A* 

rial af aiir iinh^ghl. 






the pmU of ihu linv 
their only fie«l°ni,'&i 

'Theliitih-riihl'of litiren KraliU 
t<yMIInJ«ia/f»,'wi 



a ntrtrd propria 

Ihr Frrnch j»co- 

:. Hid lUinpi pro. 



mff^tninK erdwoKti, appnprialed ■ 
Vina HI moaeTi odkce, and landtifor 
tobedouE.' 

Majealj of the Peopie,' Were 



*VlaMiiaa^ftMiTi 



Biiler veDIi one dvfp fman of 

™"a/lh"™, 

nf worMly Ihinii, and Ihe fr 

li^hnrai, tt bt ^urfpt hemtftrr i^mi rrfbraudon and r^ 

tigionJ Aa a flatesnun, Ihe nafacily «jf thia honeM pro< 

She! waa narrowed by Ihe honton of hii religioai vm«* ; 
)r he aacnbca Iha whole ai ' prepued by Balaa 10 llw 
injury of Ihe protcilanl caiue, and Iha adrantafa of ilio 
papiata" But droppinf hia panictdar appLKalias to tba 
devil and iha papjili, honeit Hichard Barter ii perfectly 

right in ijii general princir^e ■-- ■ ° ' 

> Sana-culoite*,'— and > Rtdiei 



a pictiira may be fumiahed by 



Thill bi a lurt of prnunage lillle ki 

Ihe Kunplenetid of knowleilgc. t 
that idler who*e life is pattpd : 
aarniir dt ma cABmirr ; ft rven: in j 



'ofaiained of O^i. 



ttboriciu* day! enrich 
t by [be ihipli'eatei bnl 
K liimry aniiquary ia 
in a pi'rpelnal tnyofe 



opibiunif to reioirr [he dnubtRil, to clear up Iha vbacora, 
and Id paip at ilie rdauto ; an bwieil with oihet Iibwc, 
inri >o ipicrciiti'd for olhrr pemai [han thoae •bant him, 
IhU he brfomea Ihe inhahitanl <t Ibe eiiioiiary world of 
bonkr. He rounli only hii ilayi bf tail ■cqajaitii -■ 



han been uuially left Dnfianhed br [ha Hralh of Ihe aii- 

which Johnion haa forcibly obMryed, 'There ia a rrubiful 
mlirralbelweenlheaeedanilliraber.' And he utmirahly 

am now'to deacnbe; 'He thai ealculaiea Iha (rowih af 
ireea hai the remembrance of Iha iboilneai ef Ida drireB 
hard upon hiig. He knowa that he ii doing what will 
never banefil lumeelf; and when he rejoicea [o aea the 
Men riie, ii diipgted lo repine ihal annihei ahall ein it 
down.' The dayi of Ihe pairuxicCwiiit Mannchelli war* 
freely giron [o hu natioiwl lili'ralure ; ud 
(blioa aiteai the Eifaiuic force nf hia inme 
vri iheie onlv nrrv lu ihrourfa the lei 
ihouch Maiiucfaelli had iiniahni fo 
valuDiri, Ibe Igrpor nf hia deicendanli hu defrauded Eu- 
rope of litrclaima. TheAbb^Goujel.whohadilcn^Fda 

volumes wr pD^», cnuld only conclude ihal </ ibe IraHb 
laiora and cnnmirnce thai of the poeta ; ivro oiher vohtmaa 
in inanu>rri|ii have penthed. Thai great enierpriae of 
iba Denediciinei, ibe ' Riiloire I.iiieraira da la France,' 
now eonririi of Iwclve laria c|uanoa, and the indunryof 
itn KKretaive writen have only Inch able lo carry il 10 
Ihe iwi'lAh ceniury. David Ctmenl denitnrd Ihe moat 



r« A and B : and 



diligent life of ihe wriler could only proceed a* br aa H. 
The atphobrlical cnler, which lo many wiitrn (if Ihia daM 
hiTc aikntPd, haa iimved a mmtifiini mcmenio oThumM 
life ! Tiraboaehi waa an ibrlanila aa lo complete hii 
rrrai naiinnal hiatorr of Italian lilriaiure. Bui, unhap- 
pily fnr ua, Thomaa Wanoi. aOer frelini hia way Ibroiqth 
the darker aeea of our poeuy, in planning the nap of Iba 
beautiful land, of which he had only a Piagrii-aighl, ai- 

S'ed amidai hia volumea. Themoalj '" ' 

artoa'a hiatory ii but ills fragmepl vt 
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CURIOSITIES OF 



Oidys, invja^ ihid broiherhood, hwmci perhai*9 with a 
hariier f&le ; hii iiubluhed works, ud ihe uuni«rous uae* 
To which he coouibuted, are now highly appreciated by the 
loven of booki : but the larKtir parlifMi of hi* hterary la^ 
bourn have met with the cad fiMtune ofdifper*ed,and'pro- J 
bably of wailed manuscripU. 01dys*« manuscripta, or 
o. M. a« they are someume* designatedi are oonttaotiy 
referred to by every jdittin^ished writer od our literary 
history. I believe that nut one of them cuuld have siven 
us any positive account of the manuscripu tbemseTvea ! 
They have inJeed loo» served as the sohtary sources of 
informatiQii — but like the wcH at the way-4ide, too many 
have drawn their waters in siience. 

Oldys is chiefly known by the caricature of the facetious 
Grose, a great hunoriit, both with pencil and with pen : 
it is in a posthunxHis ecrap4>ook, where Grose deposited 
his odds and ends, and where thcire is perhaps not a sin|i:le 
story which is not satirical. Oar lively antiquary, who 
cared more for rusty armoiir than (or rusty volumes, 
would turn over these flams and quips to some confidei^ 
lial fnviiH, to <>iijoy together a sfcret Iau<rh al their literary 
inlimalrit. His razor i-xecutuTf who happened to b*.' ha 
h'Xt\i-^*'i\cT, cfTvtHl up the uoisnant ha^h to 'fie iMihiic as [ 
'Grojtf** O!iol* The di>Iirieitii>n of Oldvs js Fiiffirientiy 
oviTcharjTt'd fnrMhe njnce.' Oni» pnrvaVri' mfirniilyof 
honest O'liv'*. his love nf romtiatiixn-thip over too social a 
i;ia.«5. ^cnHs Inmdown to pn^tcriiy in a •;rnte«t{iie atti'iide ; 
and Mr AUtandec Chalmers, who has fiven us the fullest . 
arroiiiii orO:dy««.has inflicted on Inm soitnething like a ser- 
mon. on * a staTi? of tntnxicaiinn.* 

Ala« f— Oldv:* was an ou'cast of fomine, and the utter 
simplicity of his* ht-ar was suilelosji a« a ckr.iiV— pver i 
onentotliedesisninff. The noblf spirit of the Duke of Nor- I 
folk onre rescued the long-lost historian of Rai^Ieich from 
the confinement of the Fleet, where he ha<l eiiMrd proba- ; 
Mv forsotten by the world for six years. It was bv an art < 
of erace that the duke safHy placetl Oldvy in th^ Herald*ii ; 
Collese as Norroy Kin? of Arms.* But Oldvs. like all ' 
shy and retired men, hsil contracted peculiar habitu and 
close attachments for a few ; both these he could indul|^ [ 
at no ditttance. He liked his old associate* in the puritetM j 
of the Fleet, whom he fareti«Hislv dienifled as ' his Rulers.' j 
and there. m« I have heard, with the rrotesque whim of a 
herald, pftabli^hf d ' The Dra£r<)n Club.* Companionship ■ 
yioldis the ponr man unpiirchased nlea^tires. Oldvs, bu- : 
%iM ev. TV miiniins amon? the d»*p.irtej wits and the j 
learned of our cm'ntry. reflfcfod some iinace from them of ! 
thfir wi' anil learnin; to hi* companion^ : a fpcr*-t history \ 
a-f yet unto'H. nnd ancient wit. which, cleared of the rust, 
ser m»'d to him hrilli^'it an the modem I 

It i« harrf, h'jw»v#-r. f»r alroniry antiquary to be carica- 
tured, and for a hemid to be ridinth'd aUiiit an *imsermlv 
reelin?, with iho coronrl of the Prinress Caroline, which 
]Q<iked unsti-ady on the cushion, to the grvat scandal of 
his bretnn-n.* A circumstance which could never have 
occurred at th*» b'irial of a prince or a pnnress.as the cnr- 
onei i« carried by Clarmcifux. and not by Nor re y. Oldvs's 
derp potations of ale, however, eive me an onportiinily of 
beiitowin£ on him ih? honour of beinj; the author of a pop- 
uhr Anacreontic son£. Mr Taylor informs me that * Oldys 
always asserted that he was the author of the wcU known 
song— 

* BuFv, curious, thirsty fly !♦ 

♦ Mr John Tavlor. i?'e ran of OLly^i'.* intimate friend, has 
ftirnl^he.! me with ihia iiiterostinc anfcd.ne. * OMys. as my 
thther inHinnei] me. was many yearw hi quirt nlMciiriiy in the 
Flcei-prlinn, l.m a: last w if ie|viri[r,l up m mike M:* s::u.ition 
known to the Duke of N-irfjIk of that time, who received 
Oldy«*3 Ictrrr wliP.f h'* wa« .t I'inrcr with «'";ue fren-ls. Tlie i 
duke ini'!ii-.!iafrlr r.ir m»v.:i':^i'' ' th ? pontei.is t^ ih»» rompanv, ! 
i»!i«crvi:ir fh.1t be had Ir-ns H'On an\i im^ i-i know vrh.il hnd 
l>eciiui»' of an -^M. thnn 'ii an hu'uMi' rr;*n-.1. anJ wa* hiijpy 
liV 0\nt I'-itiT !■> fini lint h" w,i.-i nlive. IIu ihe-i cnlled for" hi? 
iriTiii'-iiun [:i kl'.J cf h-un^Ic fri^n 1 wh "o p-bii-mrn u?ei! ut 
r»"ni.i ui.I'.r th.it iinnn* \.i tlii»: <?Ty*J rifl i!<-»;nl l',m I't so 
ifiiiii'-1i;it! Iv t » the Fl'^-'t. f» i:'Mi iiiin'*y f-r ih«» in :!)C:!i.ite 
n.-e! iif OMjr*, TO pronire ai) acf-^'i' l ^iT*"!- i!t''v« a: -I Jji*. j 
r'lirj'? them'. C\h\v* wa!», «>«-»:i af'-^r. rith'.r hy th« (inkcV | 
rifk or iiiier««!el. apjiiinti'd Norroy Kir.s: a: Arm? : atiJ I rr- . 
nicm!i->r thai i:i« otTicial re^i]i:i cam« into my father's bandj i 
a; his •!«\»ih.* ' i 

l:i the Life of Ol-'ys, by Mr A. Chtlmers, the dite of this j 
priomiitiin is n«it fMir-l. My .Trciimpli:*h*'«? frcnJ the Rrv J. | 
D^IIaway has olj'isrlnely <*tamijH.'i} the rcc Til* of ihe cMltts^Cy . 
by wh{f li It rppfors ih u OMy* hid Vf^is Xorro'k heraW e.v- 



and as he was a rii:id lover of truth, 1 doubt boi tha: be 
wr'iic i;.' My own researches oonbrm it ; I have trtrp-i 
this [>o|Hilar sbo^ through a dozen of ccrilectioDS suce '.^e 

{rear 1740, the first in which I find it. Id the later a>- 
eciMMis an original inscriptioa has been dropped, which u? 
accurate Kiison has restored, without, nuwever, beac 
able to discover the writer. In 1740 it is saJd to uave 
been * Made extempore by a f entleouui, occasioned by a 
Af drinkinc out of has emp o/tdef — the aecuBioaied pouia 
of poor OMys !* 

Grose, however, tbou^ a ^at joker oo the peeulariue* 
of Oldvs, was far frooi insensible to the extraoriimarv ac. 



quisitioiM of the man. * His knowledge of £nfUsh b«ttki 
has hardly been excised.' Grose loo was stnick bv uk 



delicacy of honour, and the uniwerrinf veraoiy 
stronj^ly characterised OMys, of which ne gircd a 
aUe instance. We are concerned in aecertaJuif the 
moral integrity of the writer, whose main hueiaies m wuh 
history. 

At a time when oar literary history, excepiinc in t^ 
solitary labour of Anthony WiKxl, was a forest, Witii ar- 
ther road nor path%^ ay. Oidys fortunately placed m the > 
brary of the Karl of Oxfonf, yielded up hu entire Cavi :•> 
researches concfrninc the books and the men uT tfie pf«^ 
cedinc a^e. His labours were then valueless, their vtry 
nature luu yet ascertained, and when he oitened Lie tm* 
5ure$ f-tf our ancient lore, in * The British Librarian.' ii «v 
closed for want of public encoura^'emeni. Our nr.tf^-s 
then ftm^giinji to create an age of genius of their own. u> 
got that tiury Had had any procenitors : or w hile they werr 
acquiring new modes M cxcefience, that they were' iC»uLZ 
otiiiTS, to which their posterity or the naiiooal ^enms nif;:: 
return. To know, and to admire only, thr ii'*ra:k.'c 
and the tastes of our own age, is a species of eleeat: 
barbarism. I Spender was considered nearly as ob9oie.e 
as Chaucer : Miitun was veiled bv oblivion,' and Sbak^ 
speare^s dramas were so imperfectly known, that in ior4* 
mgover the play-bills of 1711, and'much later, I find thai 
whetu:ver it chanced liiat they were acted, they werr a- 
ways announced to have been written by Shakspeare.* 
Maaeui^r was unknown ; and Jonson, though called ' isi- 
mortal' in the oU play-bills, lay entombed in his two fb-jok^ 
The poetical era of Ebzabelh, the ekiqiient a^ of Jaars 
the First, and the age of wit ofCharles Ihe Second, sr«fe 
blanks in our literary history. Bysshe compi-ms an tr: •.:' 
poetry, in 1718, passed by iu his culleclions * Spenstr erA 
thr ji-nU of 'nit age, because their lansn<&gc u now bco:«M 
so obsolete, that iiio«t readers of our aire have no rar uc 
thcin, anii therefore Shaki»peart himseU'is so rrgrt!y ei*l 
in my collection.' The hfti English poets were c\>niit:T> 
ed to be the mwirrn ; a taste which is always obsiicate ! | 

All this was nothing to Oldys ; his hterary cunosiry at- 
tici^iated by half a century the fervour of thie present dav. 
This enercetic direction of all his thoughts was sustauf ! 
by that life of ducovcry. which in hterary researches m 
stanini: novelties amon'^ old and unremembered thincs 
contemplaiiuv some ancient tract as precious as a maau- 
script, or revelling in the volume of a poet, whose paM- 
port of fame was yet delayed in its way ; or disinterring 

e 

* The hea:!t'ful siniplirity of this Anacreomic has is'f the 
unusual ftte of entirely losinsr iu character, by an addici-'! a1 
and inconi'nious Aaiiza in themchlem eJickitu, tyy a 4Een:>irsa 
w^hohisput iiito practice the uiiallowablc liberty (<r alierve 
the poetical aiM dramatic ct>mpotiiion8 of arknowMecii ^'^ 
nius to his own notion of w^hat he deems * morality :' bu m 
works or rei.ius whatever is dull ceases to be moral. - The 
Fly* uf Ol'ly* may ct^ind by * The Kly of Gray for mcUc- 
choly tende'mess of thought ; it consiMcd only of three ivo 
stanzas : 

1 

Busy, curiouit. thirrty fly ! 
Drink with nie, aiid ilrink as 1 ! 
Frcelv wei^i^tne to my rup. 
Coul J.'i thou 5i]« .isi.l ':«ip it up : 
M:iki' the in A tfli.c Vdu nny : 
Life IS eliort aii.l wedru awav*! 



'> 



Binh alike arr mine .ind thine, 
H,i.-;e:iiri; quick t Mho :r ilcolinc ! 
Tiiinc^f a summi r, mine uo more. 
Though repePifil C'l thncs<'ore I 
Tl-.reejh-oft* fuinni^r*! whfu ihcyYe gorse. 
Will appear as short as uii« ! 



t Wo have l)ei*n taurht to enjoy the two ages of GeaJhM and 

.... — .„...,., ^,.., .„. .^ ...w ,r,i ...i.w » ,.r:,a,u i-.v- j ofTartc. The Iit-;rary public are diifply indebted lo ibe ««!». 

iraortinary. iiiit not »«*■'. »n:?iuff to • In* ( ri!V<» ■. w:w aprcinied • tori.il r:ire. tin- i.i-ili- aiul the eiithufiasmofMri 
per ealiuni Nurrcy Kit.^ uf Armj by pr.iei.!, May 5ih, K.Vt. } q'.i.«:iu rcprir.i? of «ouic valuable wriiera 
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the trraspre oTsoine teehidcd manuscript, frhrnce he drew 
a virf in extract ; or raisini; up a sort i» donicRtic intimacy 
with tha eminent in arm^, in politics, and in literaiiire, in 
thii Tisionary life, life iisolf with Oldys was insensibly gli- 
dine away-^its cares almost imfoii ! 

The liu* of a literary antiquary partakes of the nature 
of those who, havin£ no cuncorns ot'ihfir own, busy them- 
aclvf^ with tho-io of others. Oldys lired in the back-a^es 
of England ; he had crept among the dark passages of 
Time, till, like an old <rrnt)enian-usher, he seemed to be 
reporting the secret history of the courts which he had 
lived in. He had been charmed among their masques and 
reyels, had eyed with astonishment their cumbrrMis mag- 
Di'ficence, when knif hfs and ladies carried on their mantles 
and their doth of irotd ten thousand pounds' worth of rcipes 
of pearls, and buttons of diamonds ; or, descending to the 
gay court of the second Charles, he tattled merry tales, as 
IB that of the first he had painfully watghed, like a patriot 
or a k)yaliKt, a distempcrMi era. He had lived so con- 
Rtantly with these people of another age, and had so duc]!- 
ly interested liiio.«elf in their affnirs, and so loved the wit 
and the learning which are oflen bright under the rust of 
antiqiiity, that his own imcnurtly style is embrowned with 
the tmt of a century old. But it wxs thiM ta^te and cu- 
riosity which alone could hnve produced the extraordinary 
volume of Sir Walter Rawleigh's life ; a wiirk richly in- 
laid with the mo5t curious facts and the juxtn-putiition of 
the nw^t n.*inote knowl-'dae ; to jiiil;*!' by it* fitlneysofniir- 
rative, it wouM seem rather to have been thu wctrk of a 
contemnornry.* 

It was an advantaifo in this primeval era of litcrnry cii- 
rioeitv, that ihofte vnlumos which are now nut evi>n to be 
foimd in our national library, where certainly ihcy are per- 
petually wanted, and which are now so exc<*s.sivi-Iy apprr- 
ciated.'werc expn>«ed on stalls, thnMi;;h tlie rei;;ns of Anne 
and the two Georges.f »Oldys encountered no conipeiiior, 
caaed in the involnerable mail of his purse, to dispute his 
po saea sion of the rarest volume. On the other hand, our 
early collector did not possess our advantages ; he could 
noC fly for instant aid to a * Bio?raphia Britannica,' he 
had no history of our poetrv, nor even of oar dran^. 
Oldys could tread in no man's path, fur every soil about 
him was unbroken crround. He had to create every thing 
for his purposes. We cat her fruit from our trees which 
mhers have planted, and too often we but ' pluck and eat.' 

AW/a ihtB tine Unea was hi:i sole hupe while ho wai^ ac- 
cumulating massifs of nnlfs ; and as Oldys never used his 
pen from the wt^ak pa:«sion of scrihlilui!!, but from tlm ur- 
gency of preservine come substantial knowled^je, or plan- 
ning pome future iiK]Uirv« he ainasMfd nothinj? but what he 
wished to rememi>er. ^ven the niiiiiitcr pUasurcs of But- 
tling a date, or elassifvin-; a liile-pa:,'e, wero cnjoynien^s lo 
hia incessant pen. kvery thing was acquisiiion. This 
never-rmltng business of research app-ars tu have ab- 
sorbed his powerd, and si>int!tiim'<< tu huvu dulU-d Iii^ crni- 
eeplions. No one more aptly exerciseil the tact of di^-- 
covery ; he knew where to feel in the dark : but he wus 
net of the raci>— that race indeed had not yd apjtcared 
among us— whu r^uld melt into their Corinthian braxs, the 
mingled treasures of Research, Imagination and Pliilo- 

We may be cnrioos to inquire where our literary ant^ 
([oary deposited the discoveries and curiosities which he 
was to ineatsanily aoquning. They were dispersed on 
many a fly-leaf in occasional mcmorandum-bouks ; m am- 
ple marginal notes on his authors— they were sometimes 
thrown into what he calls his 'parchment bud::ets' or ' Bags 
of Bioeraphy-— of Botany— of Obituary ,^-of' Books rela- 
tive to London* and other titles and bacs, which he was 
every day fiiiing. Sometimes his collections seem In have 
been intended (or a series of volumes, for ho refers to * My 
first Volume of Tables of the eminent PersonH celebrated 
by Knglish Poets, — to another of * Poetical Cliaracteris- 
tics.' Amonc those manuscripts which I have seen, I 
find one mentioned, apparently of a wide circuit, undrr the 
reference of ' My biographical Institulinn!i. Part third; 
eontaming a Catalogue of all the En<;lidh Lives, with histor- 

* Gilibon once meditated a lifd of Rawleiirli, and for thst 
purpose bciMn some rewjirche-i in ihni • inrnmriililf era of 
our English annals * After n-ndip; OMys's, ho n'tmipiiniii-d 
his liediffn, fpjm a Cfliivjetjoii iliui • he coiiki add pnthiiiL* new 
to the subject, except liie uncenain mcni of siylu Hud Bi:nti. 
menu* 

t bis maily to be laroenli-d that ibc BriiishMuifcum is ex- 
in our Ifatwoal Liieraiuro. 



ical and critical Obsenraimos on them. *But will our curtooa 
or our whimsical eolleclors of the present day endure, 
without impatience, the loss of a quarto manuscript, which 
bears this rich eundimrnt for its title — ' Of London Libra- 
ries ; with Anecuutes of Collectors of Books ; Remarks 
on Bor)k9ellers ; and on the first Publishers of Catalogues?' 
Oldvs kft amplf annotatinns on • Fuller's Worthies,' and 

* W'in5ianlev»:« Lives of the Poets,' and on * Langbaino's 
Dramatic Poets.' The late Mr Boswell showed me a 
Fuller in the M alone collect inn, with Steevens's transcrip- 
tion of O/'/y's nntetf which Malone purchased for 43/ at 
Steevens's sale ; but where is the original copy of Oldys 7 
The ' Winstanley.' I think, also reposes in the same 
rx)llcction. The' Langbaiiiu' is fiir famed, and is preserv- 
ed in the British Museum, the gift of Dr Birch ; it has been 
considered so precious, that severaJ of our eminent wnlera 
have cheerfully passed through the labour of a minute tran- 
scription of its numberless notes. In the history of the fato 
and fortune of books, that of Oldys' Langhainw is too cu- 
rious to omit. Oldy.4 mav tell his own story, which T find 
in the MiHtum copy, p. 339, and which copv appears to 
be a tccor,ii attempt ; for of the first Langbaino wo havo 
this areftiint : 

» Wlii'ii r left London, in 1724. to reside in ForAsAire, I 
Irfi in til'* rare of the Rev. Mr Bumdpv's family, with 
whom T li:id ^«'veral yi-ar^ lud>;ed, amoni' many (<iher book«, 
pooils, ^, a copy oftlH'* Tiani>bnipe. in \%hirh I h.id wroto 
several initt-s and references to further kiinwlrdpi* uf tlie*e 
IMM'ts, V»'lipn I riliiri.id lo Lordiin, ITJO, I nrnJi-rsliMid 
my hooks had been di^per^ed ; ;.nd afti-nvari!.* beroinii';; 
ar«pKiiiiied with Mr. T. Cnxeier. I f'Hiiid ilnr he h:iil 
bou;;ht my Lancbaiiie of a bookseller ulia was a great 
rnllector tif piny* and p«»etieal b(K>k<^ thi-* rnust have In-en 
of servire to li'iii. ami In- has krpt it >o carefully Ironi niv 
(:ight, that I never rniild have ihe oppori unity* of trans- 
cribiiij! into this I am now writing in, the Notes' I had col- 
lected in that.'* 

This JSrst Langbaine, with additions by Coxeler. was 
bought, at the sale of his l>ooks, by Thmf^ilus Cibber : 
on the strensth ot" these notes, h^ prefixed his name to tho 
first collection of tho *■ Lives of our Poets,' which apiM>ared 
in weekly numbers, and miw fnrm fivn vuliimes, written 
chiefly by Shie]«, an &nianiic-nMM uf Dr Johnson. Shieb 
has been riH:eiit|y cnsiigaled by Mr Gifford. 

Tbesrt literary jobber.': nowhi'redisiiniruish Coxi'ter's aud 
Oldys's curious' msitier from tlieir own. Such was tht- fate cf 
(he./frsfcopyof Langbaine, with 02</ys*snort«,-hiit tie sc- 
rfm/i 1.^ more iniDorrant. At an auction of some of 01d>s*s 
books and ninnuscripti, of which I have seen a printed ciita- 
loL'U«>, Dr. nircii purehasi'd this invnhiable copy for thr(«* 
iihi!l:n£s and si.icpenre.f Siieh was the value attached to 
thejte original researches concerning our poet?, and of which, 

♦ .^t the Brnllfi-in lil-r.iry. I Ir.im lijr « I.-iter wiih which I 
am tJiviuireil by ihe Rnv I)r nii.'tr, rluii clien- i.« nri inii'rlcavi-d 

• Gilil.in':* Livi'i nm] CMar:ii'liis uf the PrnTi::!iir Poi U»,' with 
rorrectioiiH. ivhirji onci- bilin.L'i'i! ro t'oMl'T. whnfiii|iijir"« ti> 
havif ii.rrii<!iMl ii luwriliiinn. UMifiliiT rru«-i«'r ir;iiit>rrilN:d 
iiiti^ liiH(iil<!(iiii)ii'n"t<'.4ot ()|ilv.-''-' lirsi L.-inuh-iine, U wurih in- 
qniry. ro\''.iiT*:iroiii!iii.-t. ihi'imii lit' hiul )iiirfli.iMil Oittys's 
flrsi Liini'ti.iiiif. wa.< tlsii «.f an ii!iL'»'ii"riiim U'lm-r, whu will 
quarrel with a t»r«.>iher, rather ih:r.i nli.iri' in any .i. ipiiriiiinii he 
can cot iDto hii own bands. T't Oixi'mt ive a1>«o nwe much ; 
he suirsc.ite<l Dodslev's (>>]leerii)n of Old rinyx. aiid the tint 
tolerable editk>n of jinsniiiper. 

There is a remarkable wnrd in OIiItn's i oie aliovc. He 
could III it have been empli«yetl in l.nnJ Oxfiird's liJirary. as 
Mr rimlmers rniijcfttiri-s, nhrnu I'iC; for htrre hr nn'ti'tjoiM 
ihnt he wjii« in Yurk.^hir'i iVi'ni 17'.^4 u* ITS). Thi^ jytirn] ii« h 
remnrkablp blank in f})i!y<'f; lite. If he renlly went to Yurk- 
(fhire, lie drparteil in Miidilm lii-'le, for he \r.ti nil his i>ooks nt 
his lodriii^s: and kIx yciirrt of rufiirmidii iniiht have iiem an 
inuderahle si.itc for a lover nf iitil U>ii1{i«. |i h:is .«onii-iiiiieH 
(M'Curred i» in>-, ihni fur Yn^k^ili^e we tnii"! iindi>rHt:ind the 
Fleet. TI.«Te we know he wji-i ; tint th«.' eirciiniMitnre iitr- 
hajH wns sd haipful in rirnri!. thfl Ve jm.-li-rnd to veil it. while 
iftritiii.T. litrthe rMx'iMid timr, hii* Notcn mi Lai-stiaiiic ; In run- 
fr-iMes on hifl rtriirn ft hii M.:\ncf, that he fuund tliot lio bad 
lost every ibiiiir whit h lie iiad Irft tht-n*. 

t Thin rii|.y was Icii liv Pr niirh m the latr hirfhop of Dro- 
mon*. w!t«> with 111 •• iiwii hniiij i-.'infii'lT ir.'M.-frilH'*! th** noifj* 
inio no i::trr:ijvi-d *'"\*j i^f L:ii L'li.tiiir. ilj\iile>l into uini ifi> 
Ium«-«, wliirli, ;■■• 1 ,'iiii infuini'd. i.atriwly e!irp)>i'.| dii ibmc^, 
.iml w;i- ininp ■' '^v the w;Hi'r. .'tt a Ijie m .Vni'innilit'rl.iinl- 
Hoii^i'. TIi< li^nlnhip, wlifii ht' ^tin in Ireland It fi ilii? rii|,y 
Willi Mr Nieh'tN. fur ibe Hie ofibe projirin! fdiiimiti oftlia 
Teller, llie SiHM-'ntor, and ibe (riiiriliitn, wiili murrt ami il- 
hislraiinnR ; of whiib 1 think tlie ThiIiT only bus 3p|.ear(:il, 
Und to which his kriiUhip cautri'juicd Kuuie valuable couimu- 
nkratkiiis. 
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to obUiB only a trmoscrtut, Tery Urge sums haTe since been 
che«rfiiUj given. The Mineum copr of Lanf[baiae, is in 
Okljt*s hand-wiitiDg, not inicrleavra, but oTerflow'uig with 
notes, written in a Tenr small hand about the mar^ms, and 
inserted between the lines : nor mar the transcriber pass 
neglicentlv even its comers, otherwuc he is here assured 
that be will lose some useful date, or the hint of some cu- 
rious reference. The enthusiasm and diligence of Oldjrs, in 
undertaking a repetition nfhis first lost labour, proved to bo 
infinitely greater than the sense of his unrequited labours. 
Such is the history of the escapes, the chanses, and the 
&ia of a volume, vriiich forms the groundwork of the most 
airious ittformation concerning our wier poets, and to which 
we must sdll fi«quently refer. 

In this variety of literary arrangements, vrhich we must 
ooimder as single works in a progresiiive state, or as por- 
tions of one great work oa oar modem literary lustory, it 
may, perhaps, be justly suspected that Oldys in the deught 
of perpetualacquisition, hnpeded the happier labour of unity 
of design, and completeness of purpose. He was not a 
Tiraboschi^-nor even a Niceron! He was sometimes > 
chUledby neglect, and by * vanity and vexation of smrit,* 
elfe we should not now have to count over a barren list of 
manuscript works ; masses of literary history, of which the 
existence is even doubtful. 

In Kippis*8 Biographia Brilann'ica, we find freoucnt re- 
ferences to O. Mr Oldvs's manuscripts. Mr. John Tav- 
ior, the son of the friend and executor of Oldys, ha^ greaOy 
obliged me with all his recollections of this man of letters; 
whose pursuits, however, were in no manner analogous to 
his, and whom he could onlv have known in yoiiih. By 
hun I leam, that on the deatlli of OlJyn, Dr Kippis, edi:or 
l^iographia Britinnica, looked over these manuscripts at 
Mr. Tavlor's house. He had been din-cttd to this dis- 
covery 6y the late Bishop of Dromore, whose active zeal 
was very'remaricable in every enterprise to en!ar{!c our lite- 
rarv history. Kippis was one who, in some degree, mijiht 
have estimated their Literary value ; hut, employed by com- 
mercial men, andnefoliatinj! with persons who neither com- 
prehended their nature, or affixed any value to them, the 
ediu»r of the Biognphia found Oldys^s manuscripts an easy 
purchase for his emplover, the late Mr. Cadell ; and the 
twenty guineas* perhaps, served to bury their writer ! Mr. 
Taylor savs, * The manuscripts of Oldys were not so many 
as mi^t 6e expected fimn so indefatigable a writer. They 
rftnrifH chieflv of short extracts from books, and minutes 
of dates, and Were thought worth nurehating by the doctor. 
t remember the manuscripts well; thou|^ Oklys was not 
the author, but rather recorder.* Such is the statement 
•ad the opiakm of a writer, whose effusions are of a gayer 
sort. But the researches of Oldys must not be estimated 
by this standard : with him a single line was the result of 
manv a day of research, and a leaf of scattered hints 
wau£l supp7 more arigmcd huwUdgr than some octavos, 
fashkmed out by the hastv gilders and vamishers of mo- 
dem literature. These (itsrovrries occupy small space to 
the eye ; but large work^ are composed out of them. 
This very lot of Oldys*s manuscripts was, indeed, so con- 
siderate' to the judgment of Kippis. that he has described 
them as ' a Inr/fe and uaeM body of bioer^rphiaMl materiali, 
Ufth^ Mr. Oldyt* Were these the * Bio^rraphiral Insti- 
tutes^ Oldys refers to amonc his manuscripts 'f * The late 
Mr. Maif^.' continues Mr. Taylor, ' told me that.he had 
seen all Otdyfi*M manutcfipts ; so I premmc they are in 
the hands ofCadell and Davies ; Have they met with the 
fate of sucked oranges ?— and how much of Mafene may 
we owe to Oldys ? 

This information enabled me to trace the manuscripts 
of OMys to Dr. Kippis : but it cast me among the book- 
sellers^ who do not value manuscripts which no one can 
print. I discovered, by the late Mr. Davios, that the di- 
reclioa of that hapless work in our literary history, with its 
whole treasure of manuscripts, hail been consigned, by 
Mr. Cadell, to the late George Robinson : and that the 
Buocessof of Dr. Kippis had been the late Dr. Gforge 
G regorv. Again I repeat, the history of voluminous 
works is a melancholy ofBce ; everv one concerned with 
them no longer can b<* found ! The esteemed relic of i 
Doctor Ghvgory, with a friendly promptitude, gratified my ! 
anxious inquiries, and informeid me, that ' She perfertl'v 
recollects a mass of papers, mch as I described, being . 
returned, on the death of Dr. Gregory, to the house of 
Wilkie and Robinson, in the carlv part of the year 1809.' i 
I applied to this bouse, who, aHer bome time, rcfcrrrd mc 



to Mr. John Robinson, the reprcemtatire of ha late ^ 
ther, and with whom all the papers of the fomer partacr- 
ship were deposited. But Mr. John RobiaaaB has ter^ 
nated my inquiries, by his civility m pramimg to rmspr 
with thc'm, and his pertinacity in not doing wo. He may 
have injured his own interest in not tradmg with my en* 
riosity.* It was fortunate for the nation, that Georis 
Vertue's mass of manuscripts escaped the fate of Outys'f ; 
had the possessor proved as indolent4Iorace Waipoic wooid 
not have been the writer of his cMMt valuable work, aad 
we should have lost the < Anecdotes of Pajntiag,' of nhiek 
Vertue had collected the materials. 

Of a life consumed ia such literanr activitj we ahoaid 
have kaown more had the Z>iaries of Oldrs eacaped d»» 
siruciion. < One habit of my father*? oM friend, WiBam 
OUys,* says Mr Taykir, • was that of kecpiDf a dary, aai 
recording in it every day all the events that oocarrol, aad 
all his engagements, and the empUmneat of his taae. I 
have seen piles of these books, but know noc what became 
of them.' The existence of such diarieg is coti fii aie d bv a 
sale catalogue of Thomas Davies, the literarr booksrlSer, 
who sold many of the books and some mamueripCstt^OlUyf, 
which appears to have been dispersed in various hfarancs. 
I find Lot * 3G£7, Mr Oldys's Diary, containing several 
observations relating to books, characters &c ;:* a smgle 
volume, which appears to have separated from ihe * piles' 
which Mr Taylor once witaesaed. The literary divy of 
Oldys would have exhibited the aiode of his pursuits,' aad 
the results of his discoveries. One of these volumes I kawt 
fortunately discovered, and a smgulariiy in this wnrcrs 
fnelin^s throws a new uierest over such' diurnal reoords. 
Oldrs was apt to give utterance with his pen to his moit 
secret emotions, dueralous or indignant, his hoaest ai^ 
plicity confided to the paper before him such eztempofaac^ 
ous soliliwuies, and I have found him hiding m tae very 
comers of his manuscripts his * secret sorrows.' 

A few of the$e sbght memorials of his feeliaga wiD c^ 
hibit a sort of Stlhemette likeness traced by his owa band, 
when at times the pensive man seems to have coaiei^ 
plated his own shadow. Oldys would throw down ia 
verses, whose humility or quain'tness indicates their <w 
gin, or by some pithv adage, or apt quotation, or recmd- 
ing anecdote, his self^advice, or his selPregrets ! 

Oppressed by a sense of tasks so unprofitable to kimmei, 
while his dajrs were often passed in trouble and in prisoa ; 
he breathes' a selPreproach in one of these profeuad n^ 
flections of melancholy which so often startle the ama ef 
study, who traly discovers that life is too limited to ac^ae 
real knowledge, with the ambition of di^cBung it to the 
worki. 

* I say, who too long hi these cobwebs hirkii 
Is always whcuiDg' tools, bat never ^ ~ 



In one of the comers of lut note-books t find thia 
ous but sad reflection :— 

'Alas! this is butiheapfonof aflg-leaP-bttibe cottmflfs 
cobweb. 

Sometimes he teems to have anticipated the hie of that 
obscure diligence, which was pursuing disooverias lascr v- 
ed for others to use. 

* He heapeth up ikhes, and knoweth not who shall gaAcr 
them.* 

* Fond i ie a s u ret of these stores, behold thy tela 
In Psalm the thiny-ninth. G, 7, and 9.* 

Sometimes he checks the eager ardour of hit pea. and re» 
minds himself of its repose, in Latin, Italian, and Eaghsh. 

— !Vnn ▼!. sed it^-pe caden<1o. 
Ajifai prepto 5i fa que! che ^i fa bene. 
* 8omrt resipif b»**l recovers what we need, 
DiKTPcily baiiine rives the journey speed.* 

There was a thoughtless kindtie«s in honest Oldys : and 
his simplicity of character, a^ I have observed, was prac- 
tised on by the artful or the ungenerous. We regret lo 

* I know that not only this lot of Oldys's mannscripc. l«ui a 
jD^it qiiantity of oririnal rov-tribiiiloii^ of whole livrj. iii«-iid- 
r«.1 tlir the Bioiiraphia Brit.-ii.nir.i, innA Vte toeoi^rr. an -cm 
ih»\T havi' been dertmy^d as wasf- paper. Thew Nn«^ph:- 
caranil literary curi'»^iie8 wrre ol>en supplied by the famihes 
f'T frii>ndfl of eminent persons. Some may, jW-rhaps ha*a 
b»v.'n riTlaimefl by ihesr owners. I am inform*^ there was 
Amon?tliPin an iiitore»in; collection oi' (hecorrrs)KM«den'*eof 
Lorkv ; and I rouIJ cientioii several lives whicli were |«e> 
pared. 
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find the followmff entry coocoraing the famous coUcetor, 



' I five aboye threescore letters of Or Davenant to his 
son, who was envoy at Frankfort in 1708 to 1706, to Mr 
James West,* with one hundred and fifty more, about 
Christmas, 1746 : but tho same fate they found as grain 
that is sowed in barren ground.' 

Such is the plaintive record by which Oldys relieved 
kimself of a groan ! We may smile at tho simplicity of 
the fidlowing narrative, where poor Oldys received manu- 
scripts in lieu of money ! 

* Old Counsellor Fane, of Cilchester, who, m forma 
pmipm$, deceived me of a good sum of money which he 
ow«i me, and not long aAer let up his chariot, gave me a 
parcel of manuscri|»ts, and promised me others, which he 
never gave mn, nor an^ thing else, besides a barrel of 
oysters, and a manuscript copy of Randolph's poems, an 
original, as he said, with many additions, being devolved 
to him as the author's relation.' 

There was no end to his aids and contributions to every 
author or bookseller who applied to him ; yet he had rea- 
son to complain of both while they were using his invalu- 
able, but not valued, knowledge. Here is one of these 
dinraal entries : 

• I lent the tragical lives and deaths of tho famous pi- 
rates, Ward and Dan^iker, 4to, London, 1612, by Robt. 
Dabom, alias D&boumc, to Mr T. Lediard, when he was 
writing his naval History, and he never return^ it. See 
Howel's Letters of them.' 

In another, when his friend T. Hayward was collecting, 
flbr his * British Muse,' the most eiquisite common-places 
of our old English dramatists, a eompikition which must 
■ot be confoimded with ordinary ones, Oldys not only 
assisted in the labour, but drew up a airious introduction, 
with a knowledge and love of the subject whidi none but 
himself possessed. But so little were these researches 
then understood, that we find Oldys, in a moment of vei- 
atKMis recollection, and in a comer of one of the margins 
of his Lanebaine, accidentally preserving an extraordinary 
drcumstance attending this curious diiisortation. Oldys 
baring completed this elaborate introduction, * the penu- 
rious publisher insisted on leaving out one third part, 
which happened to be tho best matter in it, because he 
wouU have it contriicted into one iheelP Poor Oldys 
never could forget the fate of this elaborate Dissortaticm on 
•n ttM Collections of English poetry ; I am confiJont that 
I have seen some volume which was formerly Oldyi*s, and 
afterwards Thomas Warton's, in the possession of my in- 
telligent friend Mr Douce, in the flv-leaf of which Oldys 
kaa expressed himself in these words :— ' In mv historical 
iad critical reriewof all the collections of this kind, it 
woaki have made a sheet and a half or twu sheets ; but 
they for sordid rain, and to save a little expense in print 
patter, got Mr John Campbell to enu it ami cramp it, \ 
piajf the devil with t<, till theff tqumed it into Ice* cont' '. 
Am a ikeet. This i> a loss which we may n«ivcr re- I 
cover. The curious book-knowledse of this sinsular man 
of letters, those stores of which he was the fond treasurer, I 
as he says with such tendemcxs for his purnuits, were ' 
always readv to be cast into the forms of a dissertation or | 
an introduction ; and when Morgan published his CoUec- , 
tion of rare Tracts, the friendly hand of Oldys fumiKhnd 
' A Dissertation upon Paniphlets. in a Letter to a Noble- 
flsan :* probablv the Earl ot Oxford, a great literary curi- 
osity ; and in the Harleian Collection he has given a Coto- 
Ibfus IZcBSonnee of six himdred. When Mrs Cooper 
attempted ' The Muse's Library,' tho first essav which 
influenced the national taste to return to our de«orted 
poet* in our mMt poeti'^al ag<*, it was OMys who only 
could have enabled thin lady to perform that rsKk so wolf. 
When Curi, the publisher, to help out one of hiii hasty com- 
pilations, a * History of the Sta<rc,' repaired. Iik<* all the 
world, toOldvs, whose kindness could not resist the importu- 
nitv of this busy publisher, he eave him a life of Xi'll Gwvn ; 
while at the same moment Oldys could not avoid noticin£, 
in one of his usual entries, an intrndi>d work on thi- fita?e, 
wUeh we seem never to have had. Dirk T^vrrid^r^t Hie- 

* TiAe eollecdon. and probablv the i»ih«*r IntprA, barp rome 
down 10 OS. no doiihc. wlili the inanniUTipOi tif thh rollrrtor, 
prrhased for Ihp Brithh M iiji^um. Tho rnrrr4p<)iii|riHrA of 
Dr Davsnanc, the politirni wrmr, with hi:« smu, iho •Mvny, 
perpcliul to]»k'. hi" i'm.* nii<t hit< owi. .iilvaii<-i.-- 
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torjf of the Stage wed Aetan mhiaowH Ttme^ for theso 
fortv or fifty years past, as he told me he had composed, is 
hkely to prove, whenever it shall appear, a more perfect 
work.' 1 might proceed with many similar gratuitous con- 
tributions with which he assisted his contemporaries. 
Oldys should havo been constituted the reader for the 
nation. His eomptee vendue of botiks and manuscripts are 
still held precious ; but his useful and curious talent had 
sought the public natrona£e in vain ! From one of his 
I Diaries,' which had esc^>ed destruction, I transcribe some 
interesting passages ml vrrb%tm. 

AaThe reader is here presented with a minute picture of 
those inrifible occupations which pass in the study of a 
man of letters. There are thobo who may be surprised, 
as well as amused, in discovering how all the business, 
even to the very disapoointments and pleasures of active 
life, can be transferred to the silent chamber of a recluso 
student ; but there are others who will not rMd without 
emotion to the secri't thoughts of him, who, loving litera- 
ture with iu purest passion, scarcely repines at being de- 
frauded of his just lame, and leaves his stores for the af- 
ter-af^e of his more gifted heirs. Thus we open one of 
Oldys's literary days : 

< I was iiiformo<f this day by Mr Tho. Odell's daughter, 
that her father, who was (lepiitv-inspector and Kcenser of 
the plavs, died34 May, 1749, at his house in Chappel- 
street, Westminster, a'iji'd 58 yrars. He was writing a 
history of the charartKrs he had observed, and conferences 
he had had with many emin(*nt persons he knew in his 
time. He was a great observator of every thing curious 
in the conversations of his artjuaintance, and his own 
conversation was a living chronicle of the remarkable in- 
trigues, adventures, sayings, stories, writings, &c, of many 
of the quality, ports and other authors, players, booksel- 
lers, &C, who flourished especially in the pre.seut century. 
Had been a popular man at elections, and scmetiroe mas- 
ter of the playhouse in Goodman's Fields, but latteriy 
was forced to live reserved and retired by reason of hw 
debts. He published two or three dramatic pieces, ono 
was the Patron, on the story of Lord Romnev. 

* ^. of his da. to restore me Eustace BudgelTs pa^ 
pers, and to get a sight of her father's. 

* Have Eot the one, and seen the other. 

' July 31.— Was at Mrs Odell's ; she returned me Mr 
Biidffeil's papers. Saw some cif her husband's papers, 
mostly poems in tho favour of the m'mistry, and against 
Mr. Pope. One of them, printed by the late Sir Robert 
Walpole's encoiiraifemnet, who gave him ten guineas ^ 
writine, and as much for the expense of printing it ; but 
through his adrice it was never published, because it 
night hurt his interest with Lord Chesterfield, and some 
other noblemen, who favoured Mr Pope for his fine geni- 
us. The tract I liked best of his writings was the historv 
of his play-hou4e in Goodman's Fields. (Remember that 
which was piibli*<he<l aeiin^ that play-house, which I have 
entered in my I^omlon Catalosnie.' Letter to Sir Ric- 
B.'ocas. lord mavor, &r, 8vo. 1730.) 

Saw nothing of the history of his conversations with in- 
genious men ; his chsracters, tales, jests, and intrifniej* of 
them.of which no man was better furnished with them. 
She thinks she has some papers of these, and promises to 
look them out, and also to inquire after Mr GriflSn of the 
lord chamberlain's office, that I may get a search made 
about Spencer.* 

So intent was Oldv*s on theso literary researches, that 
we see, by the last words of this entry, how in hunting after 
one sort of same, his iindirided xeal kept its eye on another. 
One of his favourite subjects wss realising of original disco- 
veries respectins Sp^'oser and Shakespeare ; of whom, per- 
haps, to our shame, ns it is to our vexaiion, it may be said 
thai two of our master-poets are those of whom we know 
the least! Oldys once flattered himself that he should ho 
able to have viven the worlil a life of Shakespeare. Mr 
John Taylor informs me, that < Oldys had contracted to 
supply ten yesri of the hfn of Shakespeare unknown to the 
bittrraphrrit, with one Walker, a bookseller in tho Sirsnd ; 
and as Oldv«did not live to fulfil the eneapement, my father 
was obliged to return to Walker twenty viiineas which he 
had advanced on the work.' T%U intereeting narrative ih 
nmn hopeleee fnr u*. Yet. by the solemn contract into which 
Oldys fiad entered, and from his strict integrity, it micht in- 
duce one to suspect that he had made positive discoveries 
whirh are iiuw irrecoverable. 

Wemsy ol>scrvc the iiMniu-i ofhu; anxious inquiries 
about Spenur, 
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* A«k Sir Peter ThompMio if ii were improper lo trr if | 
Loni Kffiiijrhaiu Howard would pruciirc the pedisrois in \ 
the Hera-da' offins to be »i'en f'jr Edward Spender'* pa- '■ 
rcDtAce or famiiy ? or how he was rt atrd lo Sir John S|ten- { 
ser of AiihoriK>, in ]Northamp!«:m:(hire / to three of whi»e ; 
daufthters, who aii oiarried nobililr, Spender dedicates tlirt.e j 
ofliisjKM-nis. 

• Of Mr Vertur. to examine Stowf's memdrandiim-bonk. \ 
Look more oartrfuily fi»r thf* year when SpfiiserV monu- ' 
mcnt was raisetl, or between which years the eiitrv standi 
—1623 and 16126. 

• Sir Cirment Co!trelP* hook about Sp«*n!'»T. 

• Capi' Power, to know ii he ha« heard from Capt. Spen- 
■er about my letter of inquine* relating '.o Edward &pen«tT. 

* Of Whiaton. tn examine if my ri-mark< on Spender are 
complete as to the press. — Yes. 

*Remrrobor when 1 see Mr W. Thom!^)n. to inquire 
whether he has printed in any of hii works any character of 
our old poets than thdse of Spenser and Snake:i{ieare ;* 
and to gel ih*- liberty of a visit at Kentish To*in» to see his \ 
Ct*ll«^on of Rain rt Grern** IVorks. >n about /(•w large vo- 
imme$ in tptarto. He c<>mni<>n!y pulili<hed :\ i».iinphlet every 
term, as hit acquaint.". nee Tom Na»h mfcrms iis.* 

Two or three other iiiemf.randa may excite a smile at his 
peculiar habits if study, and unrea-*iiig vigilance to draw I 
from orii'inal soiirres t>t'inr(iniiaiion. i 

* Dryth «% firc'tm a» I^ird Exeter's, at Dnrlei^h, while he ' 
was irnn^'.-kiins Virgil, as SigiuT Verri", then painting ' 
there. n-Iair-i it To fhf Yoik!«hir» painter, of wh^ni I had it, : 
lies in thf pnrchmmt book in rptarto, designed for his life.' 



At Ii )<id'*i'quf nr period Oldvd iu^rris. ' Xmw cnrore«l I 
therein.* Malone ipinii v* thn very memorandum, which 
he di.«rnri-r»d in OUiyi I^ttsfntHe'. lu shnw ihat Drvdrn | 
had Eiome c< iiliileiice ui Oneirurniici^m, und sup|>c«cd that , 
future even's were >omeliines {.rojiiius:icated by dreams. 
Malone aods, * Where either the looae propheik ^o/*, or the 
parehmtnt hcok nws is, I ki.nw not.*! 

Uii<|uestionah'.y we have incurred a ^reat lofsof Oldvs's 
collectiun for Ur\den's life, which were very extensive; 
such a mass of ii:erar% hij;ti>ry caiinol have 'p^n^hed im- 
less by ai-cident : api<i I sus|k-ci that many of OUlyt't 
rn an u*rriy j.'» arc ij; l*. • o>«est i<jri of uniividiials wi.o are 
not Hr-rniainlcd with i.i> i.ur.d-wntiii^', which may be easily 
verifieo. 

* T" search she old pap*'rs in one of my larpe deal boxes 
for Dr\-(ieii's leiter of thanks to my father, fur s<»nie com- 
mniiication relaiina in P'.n larch, 'whik :hev arid others j 
were piib.i-hmva trnn«IaMon nf Plutareh's Liv» n, in five , 
vnlume*. Svii. 16S3. Ir i« copied 'ii the yfl"W fftrJt fm- 1 
DrytUn'n Ijjt, in whivh there an* r:lx>ut loOtraiuirripii'ipji j 
in firose and vers**. n.'la*in« to the hf»', character, and | 
wTiiuis* of Mr. Dryden.' — \* Eiiffland's Ri'inembranci r 
exirctMtd oui of my ohit. (obituary) irtto my remarks on 
him in the pott iral h-ia/* 

^ My exiracis in ilif jkirchmmt Lwlgtt abotir Durham's 
seat and famiiy in S; rrev.* 

' My trhite tt'.lum yxkHA-^ik. bordrr»»d with fold, for 
the exiracts from *• Groans ofGreal Britain" about Eu'ler.* 

' See my account of the preat yews in Tankerslev's 
park while Sir R. Fanshaw was prisoner in the lodge 
there ; especially Talbot's yew, which a man on horse- 
back mieht tum'nboat in. in ray Aofonira/ hntiget.'' 

* This Donald Lupton I have mentioned in my ratalnrtie 
of all the books and pamphlets relatire to Lon(U)n in folio, 
begun anno 1740, and which I have now, 1746, enicred 
between 300 and 400 articN-s, besides remarks, ^. Now, 
in June, 1748, between 400 and 500 articles. Now, in 
October, 1750, six hundred and thirty-six.** 

♦William Ttompson. t!'.e poet of * Sickness.' and ether 
poems : a warm lover of cider b^rds. and no vulear imitator 
•f Spenser. He wai> the reviver of Biiihop Hall's Satires, in 
1753, by an e<:itioii v^bich had been moru f<munate ifconduct- 
e<l by hid friend Oldys, for the text is uiifiuthfiil, ihnnph the 
edition followed wasune bonuwcd from Lord Oxford's I ihrory, 
prr^ably hy the aid of Oldys. 

t MaliHie'd Life nf DryJe'n. p 420. 

i This is one of OldyVs manuscripts : a thick foVio of trtVs, 
which has been made' to do it* duty, wiih small thanks fr^m 
those who did nnt cnrc to rtraiK the tcrvire whti'h ihcy do. 
rived I'rom iL It pastMHl frr.m Dr Itirkcnhout to (ieor?R Siee> 
vcM, who leut it to Gough. le was sold for five guineas. The 



There remains lo be told an anecdote, wKich ^'.K.^wjl <.:.i: 
Pr)pe jrreaily rcrarded our literary aniiquarv. 'U^..* 
savs mv friiiid, * was one of itie hbranans I'f' '..•• k'.»' .' 
Oilord, and he used to teil a story nf the crrdi: w;,.r :.. 
obiaiDcd as a scholar, by txMtii.g P\>l>'* ngia ;•: i La j: 
quuiation, which he made at il.veari'at laiiie. Ij.-.- cn. : . 
however, as I remember, boast of bavins b. <fi a-.n.. •.: 
n» a gutst at the tabic, but ga happeniL^ to b*. m :•.'- '■••i. ^ 
Why inisht not 0!dvs, howtvi-r. have b»?eu s-:.' . :'. 
loadi, beiow ihe salt : It wouid do no horic.: i'. i-!-.: 
party to suppcse that Oidys stood amon^ thi: n.-r..*. :. 
The truth is, there appears to have exisreu a c.-nr:.-'!;':!. 
intercourse between Pope and Oidys ; and «.>f iL;- 1 - .: 
give a remarkable proof. lu ih<.«e fracrmnts vf <'.:vf 
preserved as * additional anecdotes of Shaki-spLari .' :r. 
Steeveiw* and Malooe'a editions. Uldvs menMri^s a r--% 
of OaTeiiaut, which he adds, * Mr. I^opc told me z\ i: e 
Earl of 0.\ford's table I' And further relates a corwr-i- 
tion which passed between them. Nor is this ai : t-f .n 
O^dys's I.an::bainc he put down this nfinorani.-.ni m :::' 
iirtic'e of £)/iaArspeare— * Ueni'-mber wl.ar 1 t-bft-r-^-j :> 
my Lo.Ti Oxford lor Mr. Pofie's use out of Cow.e\"* i-v- 
face.' Maiooe appears to have disco\'ert u ihis !•:'>• r><- 
lion of Cow ley's, which is curious i-iiou^h ai:ii ^r-"^/ ^z- 
cratelni to thai ccninv niator's ui'-as : ii » * tu j-ruoe as: 
lop away the old withered braiich»-s* in liie new rdi^KM • :' 
Si.ake.cptare aiH] other ancunt piit-'s! * !\>f'r- ac'-.'-'J.' 
says Ma!'»ne, 'this very unwarranubie iiU a : Oljys wt* 
the prrscn who stipccsii-d lo Pope ilu* iiiijiriar cofi."K hf 
pursued in his cdiiion of S-jake.^pca'v.* "W'll.'inu: *c'-rri- 
iii): on the ft iicity or ih-- dan::vr *A ihs> new syst'.in ■ f re- 
publish int; S* p.kespcare. one may say that if maiiy pii- 
sa£es were Mriick out, Shakespeare would not he :r jure?. 
for' many «>f ihtni were never comprised by ihat jtrcat bar: ' 
There not only existed a literary intimary betweec O.'ivs 
and Pope, btit'our poet adopting his »ui>girstiuns on so ic- 
porlaiit tn occasions evinces how highly he esteemed bi 
luiigment ; and uiKjuestir.nably Pop« haii often been de- 
lighted by Oidys with the histnry of his prrdeces*crsr and 
the ciir'.t.>«iiii> h uf £ii;::i<ih Li>etr\-. 

1 havi; uuw intro*lticed the rtader to Oldys srT.nf 
amidst hi* * poetical har«,' his * parchment hiograpKiraj 
budgets.' his *calaU'jiies.' and his * tiiaries,' often wa*- 
ine a »ilirary g*r-£n. or ac'ive in sume fre>h inquiry. Such 
is the SilhtwlU <»f ihii> nroihsry of literary curio«ify ! 

The Very cxistr^rce oTOM^s's ni.iriU«rripts rontiru^*;? 
be of an ariihi:.!i(ius nurure, reit-rred to. quoted, and Iru- 
scribed, w»- cj»t> hut srlrftni turn to the t'rigioals. Tliev 
masticf uf ciiriou- kii«iw't.|i:e. disrHTSid or lc«i, have f»- 
riched an after-race, who iiavc oHen picked up the smJ 
and c'ainied the victory, but il was Oidys who had ft'Oght 
the battle ! 

(»dv> atlords one more example linw life is often rkwd 
amiditt disroveri^'s and acrjUi«iiiciis. The literary an-i- 
ipiarv, will n he l9< a"cMip:«Ml i«i embody his mu)rit«?vd 
ii:quiri"5. and to fmrKh his scatTerrd desirns. has Io*ib£ 
that tiie Inh-nr air:t:f hl'orr. • th** labour void of labour.' w 
the invriptioii on the library of F'orcnce finely describrs 
the researches of li'eratiire. has dissHved his davs in the 
vohiptuousnefs of his curiosity : and that loo orien. like 
the hunter in the heat of the' chase, while he disdained 
the prev which lay before him, he was still sirelchiagec- 
wards to catch the fugitive ! 

Trawcolnt in medio po$ita, et fugientia captai. 

At the close of every century, in this growing wrvld of 
books, may an Oidvs be the reader for the nation ! Sbouid 
he be emiowed witd a philosophical spirit, and combine ibe 
genius of his own times wnb that of the wecedin^. be 
will hold in hi^ hand the chain of human thoughts, aac. 
like another Bayle, become the historian cf ihe human 
mind t 

useful work of ten years of attention eiven to ill Thi* a:^ii- 
quary G'-nirh nnudesin it wiih hi- ii^nai disC''ninier.L "An-. 5 
ilicfe titVsi'f books mid pamphlet^ .drf^iii L'-iidcn are ri .»: t 
purely hisi.irlcul. ami many of t.-o low a kn.'l to rr.' k i.'.. -.- 
the head of lopiicnpliy nr.d hirtory.' Thus th-' t.V-.i.. f 
OMys in ("'rniiic ihi' elsV^.i!" Ci'::e-tio!i. is" cot li- :!■"■: • 'v 
trvii'.s it \>y th-- liniin-l ■■I-kiI m! the t-'po^jrjrber'-* v.. »-. Tf » 
OJin I" -iTi: remains a di*iiS:ruti;in. wrr it prir f-d fivrt- a* cc:- 
l«.'i':i-.l by 0'..'ys. n«tmtn:y i'»t the '..^f-i^cmpliy of the tn-.v^ 
]'y]\-t. bin for i's relaiinn' tn it.^ m Hinrrs, dumesiic aucal^t 
events, and perions conneacd with its hi^tury. 
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PREFACE. 



I Published^ in 1795, ^*an Eway <m the Literary Character;" to my 
own habitual and inherent defects, were superadded those of my youth ; 
the crude production was, howeyer, not ill receiyed. for the edition disap- 
peared ; and the subject was found to be more interesting than the writer. 

During the long interval which has -elapsed since the first publication, 
the little volume was often recalled to my recollection, by several, and by 
«ome who have since obtained celebrity ; they imagined that their attach- 
ment to literary pursuits had been strengthened even by so weak an ef- 
fort. An extraordinary circumstance has occurred with these opinions ; — 
a copy which has accidentally fallen into my hands, formerly belonged to 
the great poetical genius of our times ; and the singular fact that it was 
twice read by him in two subsequent years, at Athens, in 1810 and 1811, 
instantly convinced me that the volume deserred my attention. I tell this 
fact assuredly, not firom any little vanity which it may appear to betray, 
for the truth is, were I not as liberal and as candid in respect to my own 
productions, as I hope I am to others, I could not have been gratified by 
the present circumstance ; for the marginal notes of the noble writer con- 
vey no flattery— 4ut amidst their pungency and sometimes their truth, the 

circumstance that a man of genius could, and did read, this slight effusion 
at two different periods of his life, was a sufiicient authority, at least for an 
author, to return it once more . to the anvil ; more knowledge, and more 

maturity of thought, I may hope, will now fill up the rude sketch of my 

youth ; its radical defects, those which are inherent in every author, it 

were unwise for me to hope to remove by suspending the work to a more 

remote period. 

It may be thought that men of genius only should write on men of 
genius ; as if it were necessary that the physician should be infected with 
the disease of his patient. He is only an observer, like Sydenham who 
confined himself to vigilant observation, and the continued experience of 
tracing the progress of actual cases (and in his department, but not in mine) 
in the operation of actual remedies. He beautifully says— "Whoever 
describes a violet exactly as to its colour, taste, smell, form, and other 
properties, will find the description agree in most particulars with all the 
violets in the universe." 

Nor do I presume to be any thing more than the historian of genius ; 
whom ki ' A^ce is ooly to tell the virtues and the infirmities of his 
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heroes. It is the fashion of the present day to raise up dazzling theories 
of genius ; to reason a priori ; to promulgate abstract paradoxes ; to treat 
with levity the man of genius, because he is only a man of genius* I 
have sought for facts, and have often drawn results unsuspected by myself, 
I have looked into literary history for the literary character. I have al- 
ways had in my mind an observation of Lord Bolingbroke : " Abstract, 
or general propositions, though never so true, appear obscure or doubt- 
ful to us very often till they are explained by examples; when ex- 
amples are pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal, with which we are 
flattered, made to our senses, as well as to our understandings. The in- 
struction comes then from our authority ; we yield to fact when we resist 
speculation." This will be truth long after the encyclopedic geniuses of 
the present age, who write on all subjects, and with most spirit on those 
they know least about, shall have passed away ; and time shall extricate 
truth from the deadly embrace of sophistry. ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oir LITBRART CBARAOTKEf . 

Sncx the diicorery of that art which malttpliea at will 
41m productions of th« human intellect, and apreada them 
over the universe in the coose(]uent formation of libraries, 
a daas or order of men has arisen, who appear throughout 
Europe to have derived a generic title in that of literary 
characters ; a denomination which, however vafue, defines 
the pursuits of the individual, and serves, at tmies, to se- 
parate him fix>m other professions. 

Formed by the sauM habiu, and influenced by the same 
BMCives, notwithstanding the diflerenoe of talents and tem- 
pers, the opposition of tunes and pliaw, thejr have always 
preserved among themselves the moat striking family re- 
semblance. The literary character, from the objects in 
which it concerns iuelf, is of a more independent and per- 
manent nature than those which are perpetually modified 
bv the change of manners, and are more distinctly nation- 
al. Could we describe the medical, the commercial, or 
the legal character of other ages, this portrait of antiquity 
would be like a perished picture ; the subject itself would 
have altered its position m the revolutions of society. It is 
not so with the literary character. Tho passion for study; 
the delight in books ;' the desire of solitude and celebrity ,- 
the obstructions of life ; the nature of iheir habits and pur- 
suits j the triumphs and the disapp<nntroents of literary 
glory ; all these are a* truly describe by Cicero and the 
TOMMT PTm. as by Petrarch and Erasmus, and as thev 
MflwVsea by Hume and Gibbon. The passion for collect- 
ing lOfMher the treasures of literature and the miracles of 
art, was as insatiable a thirst m Atticus as in the French 
Peiresc, and in our Cracherodes and Townleys. We 
trace the feelings of our literary contemporaries in all sees, 
and every people who have deserved to rank among polish- 
ed natimis. Such were those literary characters who 
have stamped the images of their minds on their works, 
and that other race, who preserve the circulation of this 
intellectual coinage ; 



-Gold of the Dead, 



Which Time does still disperse, but not devour. 
lyAvenmeM Gonttibert, c. v. s. S8. 

These literary «hMmnters now 'constitute an important. 
body, diffused avw enlightened Eurofie, connectH by 
the secret Hnks oTooneenuU pursuits, and combining! oAen 
insensibly to themselves in the same common labours. 
At London, at Paris, and even at Madrid, these men 
frel the same thirst, which is sllaved at the same foun- 
tains ; the same authors are read, and the same opinions 
arefbnned. 

Contemporains de tons lea bonlnea, 
Et citoyens de tons lea lieai. 

JklaMctk$. 

Thus an invisible brbtherfaood it existing anwng as, and 
those who stand connected with it are not always sensible 
of this kkidred alliance. Once the world was made uneasy 
by nmwora of the existence of a society, founded by that 
eKtmordiaary (German, Rosicnicius, designed for the search 
oftralh and the reformation of the sciences. Its statutes 
■ ■ a j a lhm pvtiaHyjpromulgated but many a great princi- 

tlm ■ " ■ ' ■ "'^ n randt oif science in the concentrated 
feiii ■''■iffy anellent work which suited the 

■ ^ "WarTa anonymous, were m vste- 



riouslT traced to the president of the Rosicnicians, and not 
only tne societv became celebrated, but abused. Descar- 
tes, when in Germanv, gave himseli much trouble to track 
out the society, that he might consult the great searcher 
after Truth, Mit in vain ! It did not occur to the young re- 
former of science in this visionary pursuit, that every phi- 
losophical inquirer was a brother, and that the eztraordi- 
nanr and mysterious personage, was indeed hhnself ! for a 
genius of the first order is always the founder of a society, 
and, wherever he may be, the orotherhood will deli^^t to 
acknowledge their master. 

These Literarv Characters are partially described by 
Johnson, not without a melancholy colourmg. * To taUt 
in private, to Chink in solitude, to inquire or to answer in- 
quiries, is the business of a scholar. He wanders about 
the world without pomp or terror, and » neither known nor 
valued but by men like himself.' But eminent Genius ac- 
complishes a more ample design. He belongs to the world 
as much ss to a nation ; even tne great writer himself, at 
that moment, was not conscious that he was devoting his 
days to cast the minds o his own contemporaries, and of 
the nrxt age, in the mighty mould of hi» own, for he was 
of that nrdrr of men whose imrivicliial genius often becomes 
that of a ppople. A prouder conception nwie in 'he ma- 
jestic miud of Milton, of ' that Ia5tine fame and perpefuitv 
of praise, whirh God ami good m^n hsve consented fshall 
be the reward of those whose puUisIted labvun advance the 
good uf mankind.' 

Literature has in all ages, encountered advrrsar'es from 
causeii sufficiently ohvioiis ; but other pursuits have been 
rarely liable to dincover enemies among their own votaries. 
Yet manv literary men openly, or m^uliwwly, would low- 
er the Ijiterary character, are eager to confuse the ranks 
in the republic of letters, wanting the virtue which knows to 
pay its irihute to Cesar : while they roalicimisly confer the 
character of author on that " Ten Thousand," whose re- 
cent lifit is not so much a muster roll of heroes, as a tabic 
of population.* 

We may allow the political economist to suppose that 
an author is the manuracturer of a certain ware for *♦ a very 
paltry recompense," as their seer Adam Smith has calcu- 
lated. It is useless to talk to people who have nothing but 
millions in their imasination, and whose choicest works 
of art are spinnins jennies ; whose principle of * labour * 
Hould have all men alike Hie in harners ; or, in their car- 
pentry of human nature, would eon vt'rt them mto wheels 
and r^erews, to work the perplexed movements of that ideal 
machinenr called * capital * — these may reasonably doubt 
of ♦ the utilitv ' of this * unproductive* race. Their heat- 
ed heads and temperate hearts may satisfy themselves that 
'that unprosperotis race of men, called men of letters,' 
in a system of political economy, must necessarily occupy 
their present state in society, much as formerly when * a 
scholar and a begsar seem to have been terms very neariy 
svnonimous.'t But whenever the political economists 
shall feel, — a calculation of time whicn who would dare to 
furnish them with ?— that the happiness and prosperity of 
a people include something more permanent and more 
evident than < the wealth of a nation,' they may form 
another notion of the Hterary character. 

A more formidable class of ingenious men who derived 
thehr reputation and even thehr fortune m life from their 
literary character, yet are cold and heartless to the inter- 

* flee a recent blorraphlral aceoant often thousand aothoca. 
t Wealth of Nations, v. I, p. 192. 
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rsts of literature— men who have rearhcd iheir summit 
and reject the ladder : for tho«e who have once placed 
themf elves high, feel a sudden althorrence of cUmbini!. 
These have risen through the gradations-of politics into 
office^ and in that busy world view everj thing in a cloud 
of pasuons and politics ^-they who once commanded us 
by their eloquence would now 'drive us t^ the single force 
of despotism ; hko Adrian VI , who obtaining the Pontifi- 
cate as the reward of hta studies, yet p osse s s e d of the 
Tiara, persecuted students ; be dreaded, say the Italians, 
lest his brothers might shake the Pbniifinte keelf. It 
fares worse with authors when minds of this east beoooM 
the arbiters of the public opinion ; when the literary cha- 
racter is first svstematicaJly degraded and then sported 
wt'.h, as elephants are made to dance on hot iron ; or the 
bird plucked of. iis livmg feathers is exhibited as a new 
f'trt of creature to invite the passengers! Whatever such 
cniics may plead to mortify the vanity of authors, at feast 
it requires as much to give effect to their own polished 
efTrofltery. Lower the high s^lf«reverence, the lofty con- 
ception of Genius, and you deprive it of the consciousness 
of lis powers with the delighiJulneaa.of its chaimcter ; in 
the blow you ^ve the musical instniment, the mviiiblo 
soul of its tone is for ever lost. 

A lighter class reduce literature to a mere curioat 
amusement ; a great work is likened to a skilful game of 
billiards, or a piece of music finely executed and curious 
researchen, to charade makiof and Chinese puzzles. An 
author with them is an idler Who will not be idle, anuting, 
or fatiguing otheis, who are eompletely so. We have 
been told that a great ^ius should not thereibre * ever 
allow himself to be sensible to his own celebrity, nor deem 
hiii pursuits of awch consequence however important or 
successful.' Catholic doctrine to nortiTr tn author into a 
saint ; Lent all the year, and setf-flagellatioo every day ! 
This new phndple, which no man in his senses wouM 
contend with, had been useful to Buffon and Gibbon, to 
Vuliaire ami Pope, — who assuredly were too ' sensible to 
their celebrity, and deemed their pursuits of much oonse- 
qiience,' particularly when * important and successful.' 
Bui this point mav faie adjusted when we come to eiamine 
the importance of^an author, and the privilege he may pos- 
ses of a liltln anticipating the puUic, in his self-praise. 

Such are the domfstic treasons of the literary character 
againict lilerat\^rc— ' ct tu. Brute ?— but a hero of litera- 
turv (alls not though struck at ; he outlives his assassins-— 
and roiehl address them in that laneuage of poetry and 
tfudernrss with which a Mexican king reproached his 
traitorous cnim«e!lors : " You were the feathers of my 
wings, and the eveiids of my eyes." 

Evf ry dans of men in society have their pecutiar sor- 
rows and enjoyments, as they have their habits and their 
characteristics. In the hbtory of men of eenius, we may 
often open the secret story of their minds; they have, 
above others, the privilege of communicating their own 
feelings, and it is their talent to interest us, whether with 
their pen they talk of themselves, or paint others. 

In the history of men of genius let us not neglect those 
who have devoted themselves to the cultivation of the fine 
arts ; with them genius is alike insulated in their studies ; 
they pass throush the same permanent discipline. The 
histories of literature and art have parallel epochs ; and 
certain artists resemble certain authors. Hence Milton, 
Michael Angelo, and Handel ! One principle unites the 
intellectual arts, for bi one principle they originate, and 
thus it has happened that the same habib and feelings, 
and the same fortunes have accompanied men who have 
sometimes, unhanpilv, imagined that their pursuits were 
not analogous. In the * world of ear and eye,' the poet, 
the painter, and the musician are kindled by the same in- 
spiration. Thus all is Art and all are artists I This ap- 
proximation of men apparently nf opposite pursuits u so 
natural, that when Gesuer. in his inspiring letter on land- 
scape-painting, recommends to the yoonz painter a con- 
stant study of poetry and literature, the impatient artist is 
made to exclaim, ' Must we combine with so many other 
studies those which belonc to literary men 7 Must we 
read as well as paint 7* * It is useless to reply to this 
question,' sa?s Gesner, * for some important truths must 
be instinctiveiv felt, perhaps the fundamental ones in the 
arts.' A truly imaginative artist, whose enthusiasm was 
n^ver absent when he meditated on the art he loved, 
Barrv, thus vehemently broke forth — ^ Gro home from the 
Aradomv; liehl up your lamps, and exercise yourselves in 
Che creative part of your irt« wish Homer, with iMji and 



all the great characters, ancient and modem, for yoor 
conipanioDs and counsellors.' 

Every life of a man of genius, composed bv himaal^ 
presents us with the experimental phiJonophj oi'tbe mad. 
By living with their brothers, and «vp>*'>'"plt*^t on ihcv 
masters, they will judge from conscioiianf sa leas cire- 
neously than from di scu ss i on j and in fenning comparalife 
views and paraUd sitnaikms, they will dineovcr eertaii 
foehnfft. " 



habita and 



and find these r eflect e d in th cm s chts . 



CHAPTER IL 



TOUTH or onnut. 

Genius, that creative part of art which individaahsca 
the artist, belonging to hun and to no other,— is it an «- 
herent faculty in the conatitutional dispositions of the mdi- 
vidual, or can it be formed by the piytient ncquiaitKins of 
art? 

Many sources of genius have indeed been laid open u> 
us, but if these may sometimes cmll it forth, have they 
ever supplied its wants ? CouU Spenser have simch one 
a poet in Cowley. Richardson a painter in Reynolds, and 
Descartes a metaphysician in Mallebranche, had tbev not 
IxHiie that vital germ of nature, which, when endoweif wr.h 
its force, is always developing itself to a pnfiieular cha- 
racter of genius 7 Theaccidentorelalcd of these men have 
occurred to a thousand, who have ran the saMe career; 
but how does it happen, that the multitude remain a BBskk 
Uide. and the man of genius arriveaalone at the goall 

The equality of minda in their native stmtn ia as ao^ 
•troQs a paiaiMz, or a term as equivoeal in meiaphyiiea, 
as the e<^aKty of men in the pobiiea] stale. Beth eosBs 
from the Frenieb achoolin evil times ; and ooght, tberalbrv, 
as Job said, * to be eschewed.' Nor can we trust tn John- 
•on's definition of ^iua, * as a mind of ftneral powers 
oeadeniedljf determined ky some particular direction,' at 
this rejects any native aptitude, while we must inler en 
this principle that the reasoning Locke, without an ear or 
an eve, could have been the musical and fairy Spenser. 

The automatic theory of Reynolds stirs tKe poppet ar- 
tist by the wires of pertinacious laboar. But industry 
without genius is tethered ; it has stimulated raanv drodgn 
in art, while it has left us without a Corre^o or a RaphMt 

Akenside in that fine poem which is itself a histoiT of 
genius, in tracing its source, first sang, 

. From heaven my strains begin, from heaven descends 
The flame of genius to the Aifincn bretut. 

but in the final revision of that poem he left many year* af^ 
ter, the bard has vindicated the solitary and indrpcadcM 
origin of genius by the mysterious epithet the dbsm C 
The veteran poet was perhaps lessened by the ti 
tudes of his own. poetical bfe, and those or some of 
brothers. 

But while genius remains still wrapt up in ila 
ous bud, may we not trace its historr m ito vocarien? Let 
us compare although we may not always decide. If mf 
lure in some of her great operations haul kept her laat se- 
crets, and even Newton, in the result of his reas>mingi, 
has religiously abstained from penetrating into her ocosk 
connections, is it nothing to be her historian although we 
cannot be her legislator ? 

Can we trace in the faint lines of childhood, an onstendy 
outline of the man? in the temperament of genius may ws 
not reasonably look for certain indications, or prognostici 
announcuig tlie permanent character? Will not greai 
sensibihty be borne with its susceptible organixarioa ; tbn 
deep retired character cling tn its musings; and the unat 
teraole being of intrepidity and fortitude, full dT confidence, 
bo commanding even in his sports, a daring leader among 
his equals. 

The virtuous and contemplative Boyle imagined that ha 
had discovered in childhood that dispnntion of mind which 
indicated an instinctive ingenuousness; an incident which 
ho relates, evinced as he thought, that even then he pre- 
ferre«l aggravating his fault, rather than consent tn sap- 
press any part of the truth, an effort which had been un- 
natura] to his nund. His fanciful, vet striking iiluaimiMn 
may open our inquiry. * This trivial passage'— the litiln 
Mory alluded to—* I ^ye mentioned now, not that I 
that in itself it deserves a relation, but becanae aa the 
is seeii best at his risin£ and his sptiing. wo men'b 
diaposiiions are clearliest p>>rceivrd whilst they are 
dren, and when they are d\in8. These Ktile anddai 
Mons are the greatest diacoverera of men'k tnm f ' 
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Tbii tbc dispoaitiooi of evniiu in early life pr«itag« iu fir 
turecfaanctcr, was hmg the feciiiigot anliq.iity. I>ocrali-ti 
lUfr auch pniTioui oMervaiic.i oi ihwHi wlio atteiKi<Ml hia 
kciurei, would adTiaa one to engage in poliucal atudies, 
ciboricd anoiber to oonpoae hiatury, elected aome to be 
psctt, aod aome to adopi oia own orofeaaioo. He thoygbt 
nil atMre had aona eoooeni in tonning a man of ceniua ; 
lad h« thed to goeaa at her aecret by detecting tne firat 
tametic ipdinaiinn af the mind. Tbia principle guided 
tte l«wila. 

Ib (be eld roman c e of King Arthur, when a cowherd 
ooatef to ike kmg to requcal ne would make his aoii a 
kBi^— * Ilia a great ihiug thou aikofll,* aaid Arthur, who 
Vfurtd whether thia entreaty proceeded from him or hb 
m ? The old man'a anawer is remarkable—* Of my Mon, 
M of me ; for I have thirteen sons, and all thrsu will fall 
14 ikai laboor I put them ; but this child will not labour for 
K. fnr any thing that 1 and my wife will du ; but always 
ke vbl be'shootuig and casting dirts, and clad for to see 
bi'Lff, and to heboid kniishts, and alwayn day and uiclit 
1-^ drsveih of me to be made a knight.* The king com- \ 
■uMcd the cowhrrd to fetch ail bu sons ; thry «ifrc all 
•sifiM nmch like th«i poor man ; but Tor wasi nut like 
Boat of lliem in shape and in coiinteiianre, fur he was 
■uch wMv than any of them. And so Arthur knighted 
ksk' This simple tale is the history of genius — ihc c<m-- 
knA twelve auns were like himself, but ihn unhappy 
fcaiBi IB the (kmilj who pcrplezod and plagued the cow- 
Mid aad hM wife and hia twelve brothers, was the youth 
tfcrsB to labour, but active enough in performing knighUy 
aaam; and dreaming oo chivalry amidst a herd of 



A mu of geniua ia thus dropi among the people, and 

hu irrt to encounter the difficuliiea of ordinary men de- 

^tfd cf that feeble duculity which adapts itself tu the 

c.MDoa dertmaiion. Parents are trio often the viciimn iif 

Ok treittd propeneity of a son to a Virgil or an Kiiciiil ; 

i3i the first step inlu life of a man of i^rniiw is diK>bnli. 

racrmd frief. Lilly, our famous astro|fi};er, ban desrribrd 

IV frrqiirnt situation uf such a vouth, hke the cowherd's 

»n «h'j would be a knight. Lijlv pru|KMi'd lo lux faihtrr 

tsa: be should try his furtuno in tlie mvirop<ilis, wliero lie 

expected that his learning and his talents wuuld prove ser- 

nceable lo him ; the father, quite incapablt: of (hs^covuring 

:ae latent (•rnius of his son in bis studious dixiHwiiious, 

ftft wilincly consented to gel rid of him, for, as Liiiy pro- 

c-*ds. ' 1 couU not work, drive the plough, or endure anv 

cgufiiry labour ; my father oft would nay I wa< goutl Jin- 

••'*»•*.'— words which the fathera of so many men of 

frmna have repeated. 

Ia reading the memoirs of a man of geniua we often 

rvorobate th«* domestic persecutions of those who opposed 

htf indmations. No poet but is moved with indiimation 

a? the reoollectioQ of the Port Royal Society thrice bum- 

mg ih« romance which Racine at length got by heart ; no 

reoaetriaan but bitterly inveighs against the father of 

Paaeml for not aufTenng bin to study Kiiclid, which he at 

^«ngch understood without studying. The father of Pe- 

irardi ID a barbarous rage burnt the poetical library of hia 

poa anidsi the ahrieka, tJie groans, and the tears of the 

V i-rh. Yet this neither converted Petrarch mtn a sober 

Uwyr . ni» deprived him of the Roman laurel. Th«« uncle 

u«" A'fi^ri fifir more than twenty years suppressed the poer- 

i/:ai cnaracter of this noble bard; he was a fM>«'t without 

a.»^wifig to write a verae. and Nature. Iik«- a hard rn-ilitor, 

«xacr^ with redciubled interest, all the genius which the 

jtc > bad v> long kept from her. Such are the men whonn 

tiv>errol impulse oo human opposition, and even no ad- 

vrrae «^ucalinn. can deter from being gn'ai men. 

Lei u«, htmever, be jiiit to the parrnt4 of a man of g*^ 
Ci>j« : «hey have another assoaation of ideas r<inriTiiin<r 
t..Bi than we ; vre see a great man, they a fliimbeilinnt 
c*-i:i : we track him throuch hia glory, thev are woarirj 
ty the sullen resistance of hia character. I'he career of 
^'eraae is rarely that of fortune or happinef » ; and the 
f a;Lh*r. who may himself be not insensible to glnr\-. dreads 
IcM hia saa be ibund aasong that obscure multitude, that 
po^uUceoT meaa artials, who muit expire at t>ie barriera 

Thw eooieaiplative race, even in their firat steps to- 
warda aatnra, are receiving that secret instniriion which 
DO nuler caa impart. Th6 boy of genius flies to some 
favounie bannt to which hia fancv has often eir^n a 
■aB*; ha populaica hia tolitade; hatakea all ahapeaia 



it, be finds all places in it ; hexunverses silently with all 
about him— he u a hermit, a lover, a hero. The fragrance 
and blush of the miimmg ; the still hush of the evening; 
the mountain, the valley, and the airHam ; all nature open- 
ing to hiro, he sita brooding over hia firai dim imageai in 
that train of thought we ciUl reverie, with a resUeaaneaa 
of deUght, for he IS only tho being uf a en satioo, and haa 
not yet learnt to think ; then ooow a that tendrrneaa of 
apint, that first shade <^ ihoufibt colouring evenf aceoa, 
awl deepening every feeling ; iLia temperament has beaa 
often mistaken for melancholy. One truly ioapirad, un- 
folds the secret alory — 

* Iiidoweil with all tliai nature can beoiow, > 

The cliild nl taiicy itfi iii MJeiire bunds 

O'er the mixi irr-amires of Ins presiiant bn-aal 

Willi coiisi.Kiim pride. From ilii'ih he uti resolves 

Til Irnme he kiiiiHsiiui what exceilhij; thiiies. 

And will he biX'WM not what sublime reward 

Of praiHu and woiidtr * — 

This delight m reverie has been finely described by Boyle: 
' When the inlermniiiion of my studies allowed me leisure 
for recnaiioii,' vaysi B<i\-le, * 1 would very often steal away 
from all rompiny a ltd spend four or five hours alone in 
the fiL'ldM and think at rand«>in, making my delighted iroa^ 
giiiaiion ili<r bu«v sci-ne where some romance or other was 
daily acted.* Thn cirrumsiance alanned his friends, who 
imaginvtl that he was ovrrcomu with melancholy.* 

It is remarkable that this li>ve of re|KMe and musing n 
rcramed throughout life, A man of fine geniua is rarely 
enamoured of common amusemenla or of robust exercisea ; 
and he is usually uuadroit where dexterity uf hand or eye, 
or trivial elegancies, are required. This character latic (A 
genius was discovered by Horace in that Ode which achool 
boys often versify. Beatue has expreaaly told ua of hia 
Minstrel— 

' The exploit, of siren^h, dexterity, or speed 
To him nor vanity, itor joy could bring.* 

Alfiori snul lie could never Im; lauehl \*y a French dancing- 
inaKier, whn^e Art madi* him at once >hudder and laugh. 
If we reflect thai aif it isi now practised il seems the art uf 
giving atfeciatKrii to a puppet, and that this fHipfiei is a 
man, we can enter into Uiis mixed sensation of degradatiiai 
and ridicule. Ui»race, by his own coldest ii<n, was a very 
awkward rider; and the poetical rider could nut always 
secure a seat on his muli! ; Meiaslasio huimiriHisly cum- 
plains of his gun ; the |KH-iiral sporlisnian could only fnishi- 
en the hares and partridges; the truth was, as an elder 
{MKrt sing4, 

* In»tend of hnundu that make the wooded hills 
Talk ill n humireil von rsi to the r\U*\ 
I like the plfUMiiiir r:ii|i-i.ce of m line 
Struck by the C'iiii-i*rt ot ihe i<arrei1 Kuie.' 

Browne'* Brit. PaU. B. ii, Song 4. 

And we discover the true * humour ' of the indolent cud* 
teraplativu nc9 in their great representativi-s Virgil and 
Horace. When they accompanied Mt-ca:nas into the 
country, while the minister amused himself al tennis, the 
two bards reposed on a vemaJ hank amidst the freshnesa 
of the shade. Tho younccr Pi my. who was so perfect a 
literary character, was charmed by Ihc Roman mode of 
hunting, or rather fowling hy m is. which admiltfd him to 
sit a whole day with hif tubjfts and jctyin^i, that, says he, 
'shiMild I return with eniniy nets my labli'x may at least 
be full.' TlKimnon was inc liiro ul* his own I'aslie of In* 
doleiicc. 

The youth of gr-niiM will be apt to retire from the ac* 
tivc !i{>oris of his niatc^t. Bcaiiie panits himself in lus 
own Minstrel, 

* An nnhippy your e man who rrcir.tly firfeitn! h\* life lo 
the law^ !• r U'ViSf ry :i|i]4-i<r' it> hive ^'ivni priinii-<i ^ul'eenius, 
— Hr li.id iliriiwii hini.M* I t'>ir two vi-.ir-t ii.r.i tl.i- >-tii>lii'U« re* 
tirrmi'iit III H f iri-i.'ii ni inTfiiy. Hi-U-T'' hi-< fxnutitiii he 
sketi hi'>I .lii iiM',M rii ■ i .iiiiii.*i->>:r iphy. .luil ihi- ri<lli>-AM.? jus> 
saffc i!» dr'iriiitjvi- if yi;; ■» ■.iiii!!* : 

• Atunu ihii i-ni*" I hiiTnoi- nr.romnionly reerr\eil. w^h'lrjw. 
ine hy th-crerH ipiin ilif p.i^tnm-s cf iny ii«>iH-iiiir!', ami was 
Irt'iiucmly iil«SfV*i>i in niin* intHMiir «i.>ii;:iiy p'jce alone. — 
Riiineil cii^tir^. l-e.iniic liir wMzm tf ur.ciem Unu**, anii the 
ImpairiiiK ti.iii>] nf linic, — <*aiic.iiV« thornlrrniir thn>ni;h the 
echoing emvei. — roi-k* nnd precipices. — the hemitiful as well 
as the iiililime irniK uf uainre— U<rmetl a itpai'ioua Arid for 
corttcmphitiiin many n happy luxir. Kntin then* n.spirinr ob* 

j JecLi. cfMirrnip'iM'iii wmiiil li*:ii' mv In the ereJt Arthur pf na« 
tnre. Olifn h.ivi- I ilropp-il on my knci-ii. aii>! |«>urcd out the 
I afiacicH of iiir .^.iiil III till* UuJ wtvo uta\v,t«:^ vV»Vk» 
I t Hur. OU. Lib. iv. O. ^ 
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* ConconrM and noiae, mh) toil he ever fled, 

Nor cared lo mingle in the clamoroiu fray 

or aquabbling impe j but to the foretft aped.* 

Bonuet would not join his young companioiu, asd flew 
to his aolitary task, while the classical boys avenged his 
flight by applying to him from Virgil the hot auHuM anstro^ 
the ox daily toiling in the plough. The young painters, to 
ridicule the persevering labours of Domenicnino in his 
youth, honoured him bv the same title of * the great ox ;* 
and Rftsseri, in his deiishtful biography of his own con- 
temporary artists, has happily expressed the still labours 
of his concealed eenius, tua taeUuma lenUzza^ his silent 
slowness. The learned Huet has given an amusing de- 
tail of the inventive persecutions of his school-mates, to 
divert him from his obstinate love of study. < At length,' 
says he, * in order to indulge my own taste, I would rise 
with the sun, while they were buried in sleep, and hide 
myself in the woods that I might read and study in quiet,' 
but they beat the bushes and started in his kiurrow, the 
future man of erudition. Sir William Jones was rarely a 
partaker in the active sports of Harrow ; it was said of 
Gray that he was never a boy, and the unhappv Chaner- 
ton and Bums were remarkably serious boys. Milton has 
preserved for us, in solemn numbers, his school-life— 

' When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me wa# pleafiiig ; all my niiiitl was set 
Sehoua to leHni and know, an J thence to do 
What mL'hi be public 90o<I, myself I thought 
Bom in thai end. boru to promote all truth, 
All rishteous thiugs— 

Par. Rfg. 

If the youth of genius is apt-to retire from the ordinary 
sports of his mates, he often substitutes others, the reflet 
tions of those favourite studies which are haiintrng his 
yeung imapnation ; the amusements nf such an idler nave 
often been fanciful. Ariosio, while yet a school-boy, com- 
posed a sort of tragedy from the story of Pvram'us and 
Thisbe, and had it repirsented bv his brothers and sisters. 
Pope seems to have indicated his passion for Homer in 
those rough scenes which he drew up from Ogilby's ver- 
sion; and when Sir William Jones at Harrow' dividt^ 
the fields accor.hng to a map of Greece, and imrtioned out 
to each sichonl-ffllow a dominion, and further, when want- 
ing a copy of the Tempest to act from, he supplied it from 
his meniiiry, we mtist confess that rh^ boy Jones was re- 
flecting in his amnn-menis the cast of mind he displayed 
in hi<* af^er life, an>j that feiirity of memory and taste so 
prevalent in his literary character. Florian's earliest 
years were passed in shooting birds ail day and reading 
every evening an old tnn«Iation of the Iliad ; whenever 
he got a bird remarkable fur its size or its plumage, he 
personified il by one of the names of his neroesi and 
raising a funeral' pyre couinimed the bodv ; collecting the 
ashes in an urn, ho presented them to \ia grandfather, 
with a narrative of his Patrochis or Sarpedon. We seem 
here to delect, reflected in his bovi«h spnrts, the pleasing 
genius of the author of Numa ^ompilius, Gonsalvo of 
Cordova and William Tell. 

It is perhaps a criterion of talent when a voiith is dis- 
tinguished by his equals : at that moment of' life with no 
flattery on the one side, and no arlifire on the other, all 
emotion and no redeciion, the boy who has olitained a pre- 
dnminaiire ha« a'^qiiired this merely by native iK»wers. 
The boyhood of Nelson was characterized by events con- 
gt-nia! to ihuse Afhis afterHJays; and his faihrr understood 
hischararrer when he declare.! ilMit " in whatever btation 
he might \*c placed, he would climb. if poasihV, to the top 
of the tree.*' S^^me pu» rile anecdote's which Franklin 
remembered of him»eir. in association with his afier-!ifr, 
betray the invention, and the firm mtr»?pidity. of his cha- 
racter : and even perhaps the careleifsnt^ss of the mvans to 
obtain his purpose. In boyhood he was a sort o( adven- 
turer: and !>mcc his father would not consent to a sei- 
life, he made the river near him represent the ocean ; ho 
lived on the water, ani! was the daring Columbus of a 
school-boy's boat. A part where he and his mates stood 
Vi angle, in time became a quasmirc. In the course of 
one day the infant projector thou::ht of a wharf for tli'^m 
to KinnA on, and raised with a heap of stones deposited 
there for the building of a house. But he preferred his 
wharf to another's house ; his contrivances to aid his puny 
labourers, with his resolution not to quit the ereat work till 
it was effected, seem to strike out to us the deciition and 
invention of his future character. But the qualities which 



attract the companions of a sdiool-boj may bqC be tboie 
which are essential to fine genius. The cmpiau or leader 
of his school-mates has a claim oo our attention, but it ii 
the sequestered boy who raay chance to be the artM^ cr 
the literary character. 

Is there' then a period in youth which yields deoRve 
marks of the character of genius ? The natorea of 
arc as various as their fortunes. Some, like 

must wait to receive their splendour from the alowi 

of the polisher, while others, resembling pearls, appear al 
once bom with their beautiful lustre. 

Among the inauspicious circumstancei ia the leebleMH 
of the first attempts ; and we must not decide ob the 
talents of a young roan by his first works. Drjdcn aad 
Swift might have been deterred from auihordiip, had their 
earliest pieces decided their fate. Racine'e earheet cn^ 
position, which we know of by some fragments his sob had 
preserved, to show their re'maritable ooninst with ks 
writings, abound with those points and conceits which a^ 
terwards he abhorred ; the tender author of AndroiBache 
could not have been discovered while exhausting hiiiMeY 
in his wanderinss from nature, in runiung after cooc«i3 ai 
absurd and sur|irising as the worst parts of Cowl«*y. G^ 
bon betrayed none of the force and magnitude' cf hii 
powers in his " Essay on Literature," or ms aliempt^l 
History of Switzerland. Johnson's cadenced proee is aoC 
recogiiizable in the humble simplicity of his earlie«t yean^ 
IMany authors have begtin unsuccessfully the walC larr 
afterwards excelled in. Raphael, when be first drew ka 
meagre forms under Perugino, had not yet conceived oat 
line of that ideal bi auty, which one ^av he of aii mtM 
could alone execute. 

Even the maiihood of genius mav pais by imobaerved 
bv his companions, and may, like uSTneas, be' kiddea ia a 
cloud amidst his associates. The celebrated Fabios 
Maxtmus in his boyhood was called in derision " the htik 
sheep," from the meekness and gravitv of his disposnioa. 
His sedatcness and taciturnity, his intfifierence to juvenile 
amusements, his sk>wness and difficulty in leanung. and 
his ready submission to his equals, induced them to coa- 
sider him as one irrecoverably stupid. That greataesi of 
mind, unalterable courage, and invincible character Fabioi 
afterwards displayed, they then imaeined had lam ciSK 
cealed in the apparent contrary qualities. The buv cf 
genius may indeed seem f\ow and dull even to the pr:!tff> 
niatie. fur thouchtful and observing di<^pasitions coiKtai 
themst]v«>i{ in tim'TOus silent characters, who have not vn 
learut their strenjith : nor can that assiduous love, wiiick 
cannot tear itself awav from the secret instruct loa it ■ 
perpetually imhib:iig, be easily distinguished from that 
pertinarity which goes on with tho nii're plodder. Wt 
often hear fmm tHe early companions of a man of gemrn 
that at school, he had appeared heavy and unproausmg. 
Rousseau imaeined that the childhood of some meo is ae^ 
companied by that seeming and deceitful dulness. which a 
the sign of a profoimd genius : and Roger Aschan ku 
placed among " the best natures for leammg, the sad- 
naiured and hard-witted child," that is. the thoughtfui cr 
the melanehotic, and the slow. Domrnichino was ac first 
heavy and unpromising, and Pissf ri expresses his surpriit 
at the accounts he received of the early life of this £rciX 
artist. ** It is difficult to brlieve," he says,*' what many 
assert, that from the becmning this great painter bad t 
nig::t'dnes>s about him. which entirely incapacitated ha 
fr(4n Iraming his profession, and ihey have hf'ard iraaa 
himself that he ouitc despairfd of success. Yet I caa- 
not comprehend now such vivacious talriiis. with a mmd 
so finely or?.iiiized. and accomiianied with such favourable 
dis(>nsiiion4 for the art. would •ihow such signs of utter in- 
capacity : I rather think that is a mistake in the proper 
knowledge of senilis, which some imagine indicates itinf 
most decisively bv its sudden vehemence, showiae tisc'f 
like lishtnin?, aniHike li(!h(ninepassin<: awav." A paral- 
lel case we find in Goldsmith, who passed tbroueh au uik 
promising youth : he deciand that he was never attached 
to the tfi-IIe's-Ierrres till he was thirty, that pi.ietry had bo 
p'^cu'iar charms for him till that as^, and indeed to his 
iat»-«i hour he was surpri7:n:; his friends by productioas 
wliirh ihev bad iinaiiiDiil he uas incapable ch compaeiag. 
Iliim-^ was cnnvitiertd. fr-r his sobriety and assiduiiy, as 
eoinp'-tt'nt to brcoine a steaiiy merchant ; of Johaaoa il 
wa« said that he wonlii never o'tu-nd in conversauoa, ai of 
Boileaii that he had no gn^at understaBdiog, bat 
speak ill of no one. Farquhar at college 
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on, and afterwards, combined, with great know- 

the world, a light airy talent. Even a diaceming 
•r master has entirely failed to developo the genius 
outh, who has afterwards ranked among eminent 
nd we ought as little to infer Trom early unfafour- 
tearances as from inequality of talent. The great 
iarrow's father used to say, that if it pleased Qod 
from him any of his children he hoped it might be 
s the least promising ; and during tlie three vears 

passed at the Charter-house, he was remaikable 

tne utter negligence of his studies and his person, 
other of Sheridan, herself a kterary female, pro- 
1 early, that ho was the dullest and most hopeless 
ions. Bodmer, at the head of the literery class in 
land, who had so frei^uently discovered and ani- 
the literary youths of bis country, could nerer de- 

latent genius of Gesner ; after a repeated ezami- 
if the young man, he put bis parents m despair with 
Bless award that a ramd of so ordinary a cast must 
itself to mere writing and accompts. 
I it happens that the first years of life do not always 

those of genius, and the education of the youth 
It be the education of his genius. In all iheso 
ature had dropt the seeds in the soil, but even a 
lisposition must be concealed amidst adverse cir- 
ices. It has happened to some men of genius 
I long period of their lives, that an unsettled im- 
irithout having discovered the objects of its apti- 
thirst and fever in the temperament of too sentient 
which cannot find the occupation to which it can 
;ach itself, has sunk into a melancholy and queru- 
irit, weary with the burden of existence ;. but the 
the latent talent had declared itself, his first work, 
er offspring of desire and love, has astonished the 
t once with the birth and the maturity of genius, 
idant facts exhibit genius unetjuivocally discover^ 
If in the iuvenile age connecting these facts with 
nequent ufe— and in general, perhaps a master- 
hiJMts precocity. * Whatever a young man at first 

himself to, ii commonly his delight afterwards.' 
snark was made by Hartley, who has related an 
:a of the infancy of his genius, which indicated the 
He declared to his daughter that the intention of 
a book upon the nature of man was conceived in 
id when he was a very little boy— when swinging 
ids and forwards upon a gate, not more than nine 
'ears old ; he was then meditating upon the nature 
Mvn mind, how man was made, and for what future 
Mh was the true origin, in a boy of ten years old, 
eWNrmted book on the * frame, the duty, and the ez- 
« of man.* The constitutional propensity has 
d itself in painters and poets, who were such before 
■deratood the nature of colours and the arts of 

The vehement passion of Peiresc for knowledge, 
■etc accounts Gassendi had received from old men 
d Imown him a child, broke out as soon as he had 
n^t his alphabet; his delight was to be handliujg 
JH papers, and his perpetual inauiries after their 
t obliged Uiem to invent something to ouiet the 
iDsatiable curiosity, who was offered it told be 
t the capacity to understand them. He did not 
ke ordinary scholars, and would read neither Jus- 
Orid without a perpetual consultali(» of other au- 
uch was his early love of research ! At ten years 
Us taste for the studies of antiquity was kmdled at 
\A of some ancient coin dug up in his neiKhbour- 
ind then that passion * began to bum like fire in a 
■f Gassendi most happily describes the fervour 
I amplitude of his mind. We have Boccaccio's 
irds for a proof of his early natural tendency to 
ting, in a passage of his genealogv of the Gods : 
I seven years of age, when as yet I had met with 

a*" vras without a master and hardly knew my lot- 
a natural talent for notion, and produced some 
Bs.' Thus the Decamcrone was appearing much 
Jmb we suppose. So Ariosto, as soon as he ob- 
one knowUxlge of languages, delighted himself in 
iag French and Spanish romances ; was he not 
piratifully the seeds of his Orlando Furioso ? Lope 
I declares that he was a poet from tho cradle, be. 
to make verses before he could write them, for he 
m eehool-mates with a morsel of his breakfast to 
vwa the linei he composed in the early morning. 
*^'* yet a boy, was so marked out by habits 
I Iktt he went among his companions by | 



the title of the philosopher, always questioning, and set- 
tling cause and effect. It happened that he was twenty- 
five years of a^e before he left the army, but the propen- 
sity for meditation had been early formed, and the noble 
enterprize of reforming philosophy never ceased to inspire 
his solitary thoughts. Descartes was a man bfnrn only for 
meditation— aful he hsa himself given a very interesting 
account of the pursuits which occupied his youth, and « 
the progress of nis eenius ; of that secret struggle he so 
long heui with himself, wandering in concealment over the 
world, for more than twenty years, and, as he says of him- 
self, like the statuary, labouring to draw out a Minerva 
from the marble block. Michael Angelo, as yet a child, 
wherever he went, busied himself in drawing ; and when 
his noble parents, hurt that a man of genius was disturbing 
the line ottheir ancestry, forced him to relinquish the pen- 
cil, the infant artist flew to the chiss6l : art was in his 
soul and in his hands. Velasquez, the Spanish painter | 
at his school tasks, filled them with sketcnes ana draw- 
ings, and as some write their names on their books, his 
were known by the specimens of his genius. The painter 
Lanfranco was originally the page of a marquu, who ob- 
serving that he was perpetually scrawling figures on cards, 
or with charcoal on the walls, asked the boy whether he 
would apply to the art he seemed to love ? The boy trem- 
bled, fearing to have incurred his master's anger; but 
when encouraged to decide, he did not hesitate : placed un- 
der one of the Carraccios, his rapid progress in the art testifi- 
ed how much Lanfranco had suffered by suppressing his na- 
tural aptitude. When we find the boy Nanteuil, his parents 
being averse to their son's practising drawing, hiding him- 
self in a tree to pursue the delightful exercise of his pen- 
cil ; that Handel^ intended for a doctor of the civil laws, 
and whom no parental discouragement could deprive of his 
enthusiasm for the musical science, for ever touching harp- 
sichords, and having secretly conveyed a musical instru- 
ment to a retired apartment, sitting through the night 
awakening his harmonious spirit ; and when we view For- 
gijson the child of a peasant, acquiring the art of reading 
without any one suspecting it, by listening to his father 
teaching his brother ; making a wooden watch without the 
slightest knowledge of mechanism, and while a shepherd, 
like an ancient Chaldean, studying the phenomena of the 
heavens and making a celestial globe, as he had made a 
wooden watch, can we hesitate to believe that in such 
minds, there was a resistless and mysterious propensity, 
growing up with the temperaments of these artists ? Fer- 
guson was a shepherd-lad on a plain, placed entirely out 
of the chance of imitation ; or of the influence of casual 
excitement ; or anv other of those sources of genius so 
frequently assigned for its |xmduction. The case of Opie 
is similar. 

Yet these oases are not more striking than one related 
of tho Abb6 La Caille, who ranked among the first astro- 
nomers of the age. La Caille was the son of the parish 
clerk of a village ; at the ace of ten years his father sent 
him every evenmg to ring the church bell, but the boy al- 
ways returned homo late. His father was angry and beat 
him, and stdl the boy returned an hour after he had rung 
the bell. The father, suspecting something mysterious 
in his conduct, one evening watched him. He saw his 
son ascend the steeple, ring the bell as usual, and remain 
there during an hour. When the unlucky boy descended, 
he trembled like one caught in the fact, and on his knees 
confessed that the pleasure ho took in watching the stars 
from the steeple was tho real cause of detaining him from 
home. As tne father was not born to be an astronomer, 
like the son, he flogged the boy severely. The youth was 
found weeping in the streets, by a man of science, who, 
when he discovered in a boy of ten years of age, a passion 
for contemplating the stars at night, and who had disco- 
vered an ooservatory in a steeple, in spite of such ill-treai- 
ment, he decided that the seal of nature had impressed 
itself on the geniusof that boy .—Relieving the parent from 
the son and the son from the parent, ho assistea the young 
La Caille in his passionate pursuit, and the event perfec*- 
ly justified the prediction. Let others tell us why child- 
ren feel a predisposition for the studies of astronomy, or 
natural history, or any similar pursuit. We know that 
youths have found themselves in parallel situations with 
Ferguson and La Caille, without experiencing their en- 
crgics. 

Tho case of Clairon, the great French tragic actress, de- 
serves attention : she seems to have been an actress before 
she saw a theatre. This female, destined to be a lublimf 
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actrfsv, Ha« of iho lowest cxiractiun : ihe daughter uT a 
violent and liiilerate woman, whu wiih biowt and meuacef 
was dnvin; about Vm child ail day to manual labour. 'I 
know not,' ta\fl01airon, * whence I drrivird my di^^it, 
but I could not bear the idc-a to be a mere wurkmao, or lo 
remain inactire in a corner.' In her eleventh year, being 
locked up in a room, as a punishment, with the windows 
fastened, she climbed upoB a chair to kMk about her. A 
new object imtantly absorbed her attention ; in the house 
oppoiite she observed a celebrated actress amidst her 
family, her daughter was performing her dancing lesson ; 
the girl Clairon, the future Melpomene, was struck bv the 
iiiAui-nre oTthn graceful and aHectionate scene. *A]] my 
little bemg culiected itwelf mto my eyeit : I ]o9l not a sin^^t'e 
motion : a« si>on us the lesrnn elided ali the family ap|ilaud- 
ed anJ the mother embraced the. daughter. I'hat ditfer- 
ence of h^r fate and mine filled me wiili prufoiind grief, my 
teant hinderrd me tntm iiet-ing any litngcr, and when the 
lialpuatirin* 'if my heart aijnwed me to rra«cend the chair, 
all nad disaupt^arfd.* Thiv was a discuwry ; from that 
moment sh<- knew no r*-*! ; she rejoiced when she couid 
get h»T niuiher to CMntiiie her in that r<x»m. the hanpy girl 
was a divinity m ihi* nii happy one. who^*l^ suKccptihie seniu* 
imiiai^d her in every sesi'ure and motion: and Ctairon 
n^ran i^howfd the etfoci of her ardent ftudieic.far she lietray- 
ed all the graces jthc had taught herft-if, in the common 
intercourse of life : she charmed her friendff and even sof- 
tened her barbarous mother ; in a word, she was an actress 
without knowing what an actress was. 

In this case Mthe use of genius, are we to conclude that 
the accidental view of a young actress practising her 
studies, imparled the character tn the great tragic actress 
Clairon ? Could a mere chance occurrence have civen 
birth to those faculties which produced a sublime tragedian ? 
In all arts there are talents which may be acquired by 
imitation and reflection ; and thus far may senius be e.:u- 
cated, hut ih'-re are <iiherii which are oniirely the re«u!t of 
native .■•*n«>bihty. which offi'n necrrtly torment thr posses- 
sor, and which ra»y even be la^t (nr the want of develop- 
ment ; a state of lane* kit from whii-h many have mit re* 
ciivered. Ciairun, before .she saw the vnunj; actress, and 
having yet ri» conccplion of a theatre, never having entt-r- 
ed nno, had in her soul I'lV la!«n: faculty which creates a 
g«>nius of her ca-t. •Had I nit filt l.<e Dido,' she once 
fxcaim-'d. " I Cuiild not have ihii* ptr>oiiincd her I' 

Some rif the^e facts, wc conceive. alTurd decisive evi- 
dence ftf that instinct in smius, that coiistituiional pro- 
pt-nsKv in the mini, sometimes calird orsaniz^iiun, which 
has intlanii'd such a vtar of words by its etjiiivocai term 
and the ambiipiily of its nature ; it exists independent of 
education, and where it is waniui^, education can rh.'ver 
confer it. Of its mysterious influrnce we may be ieoo- 
ranl ; the effect is more apparent than the cause. It is, 
however, always working in the character of the chosen 
mind. In theltistory of genius, there are unquestionably 
many secondary causes of considerable influence in de- 
veloping or even rnishme the germ — these have been of 
Uie often detected, and iu>metimes carried even to a ndi* 
riiL-Mi!t extreme; but among them none seem mure re>- 
i'i:trkab!e than the first studies and the first habits. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST STrniES. 

T^i' fir<t studies form an ♦■noch in the hi<?orv of geniun, 
and unqiiviiinably have s»'n«iblv infl-H-nced i** pr»<inr- 
II ms. Ofi*n have the first impres«iMn< stamped a cha- 
racter on t'i»- mind adaoted to r**ceive one, a-* often the 
lirst step m'o .ifr ijis dp'rrmin »d I's w.ilpc. To ourselves, 
«hi» IS a dis?anT pt-nod i<"st in the horiz'^n of our own recol- 
ii-ction, and jfo iinubserved by o:hers, that it passes away 
in neglrrt. 

Many of those peciiiiari!ies fif men o'ecnius whieh are 
not forMina'e. anJ snme winch have hiniened the charac- 
ter in its mnuld. may be traced to this period. Piiv^i. 
cians tel) us that ihire is a certain point in yuuih at whirli 
the constitution i-* formed, and on which the sanity of life 
revolve* ; the character of renius experiences a' similar 
dineerous period. Early bad tas'ev, early particular 
habits, early d*'fectiye instructions, all the egtiiisticai pride 
of an untamed intellect, are those evil spirits which wiH 
dog Genni«. to its jjrave. An earlv Mtturhmeni to the 
works of Sif^ Tnoma* Browne nro-itirt-l m J.'- n«on an ex- 
cesaive luinurmtioaortfaat laimued Eogiun, wnich violated 



the native graces of the language. The firsi studies if 
Rembrandt alTecttd hu afier-tabour* ; thai pecu.iari:v cf 
shadow which marks ali hu picturai briginaled la ^becu- 
cumfttance of hu father's mill receivinc iijebi fron an apcsw 
ture at the top, which habituated thai aru»t aitenrams ia 
new all objects as if seen in ihu mamcnl Uffat. Wasn 
Pope was a child, he found in bb motner'a doscc a ibi* 
library of mystical devotion ; but il was not snepceied lA 
the fact was' discovered, that the effusions of love and r^ 
ligKHi poured forth in his Eloiaa were derived from 'j^ 
seraphic raptures of those erotic myvtica, who to the ',ar. 
retained a place in his library among the ciassicai barrs tf 
auuquity. The accidenial perusal of Qumtus CutiXb 
first maile Boyle " in love with other than pedantic bMSi, 
and conjured up in him," as he exprease* it, ■* an onsaui- 
fied appeir.e of knowledge : so that be Ihoufbt he ov« 
more to Qiiintus Curtius than did Aii-xander.^* From us 
perusal of Rycaut's folio of Turkish hisiorv in cfai'dheoo, 
the noble and inipassioneJ bard of our tiinee retainectDoss 
indelible impreosions. which gave life and moiioo :o tas 
"Giaour," the *' Corsair," and *• Alp." A voyage !9 
the country pntdiiced the scenery. Rycaut only nrrann 
nicateiJ the imiiui«e to a mind suscepiibic of the pi>f:KL 
character; ana without this Turkish history we sbfiu 
siijl have had our poet. 

The influence of first studies, in the fonnation of dM 
character of geniiu, is a moral phenomenon, which ha« boc 
sufliciently attracted our notice. Dr. Frai^Iin acqnaaa 
Ui that when young and wanting books, he aoddmalr 
found De Foe's " Essay on Projects," from which «e^ 
impressions were derived which afterwards indocaoiA 
some of the principal events of bis Uie. Rousseau, a 
early youth, full of his Plutarch, while be was also devoo^ 
ing the trash of romances, could only conceive rjuaoaa s^ 
ture in the colossal forms, or be att'ected by the inCn 
sen^ibiiitv of an imagination mastering all f.i* faciUKs: 
thinking like a Roman and feeling like a Sybari:e. Tm 
same circumstance happened to Cathanne Macaaet. 
who hercpjf has told us how she owed the b«^nt of htf 
charactt-r to the early reading of the Roman hvi^nani: 
but eoinbinine Roman aJmiration with Engiuh tactaa, 
she viiilated truth in her Eiciiih characteric, and exacfe- 
ratrd n»niaiice in the Rotnaii. But ihe p«nnaneht tStc 
of a solitary bias in the youth of genius. iwp«*'Un£ i£t 
whole current iif his aficr-lite, is strikinjf'v disuaird a 
the remarkable character of Archdeacon id'ackbume. :u 
author of the fam^iiis ** Conressionai," and the cunoai 
" Memoirs of Ho.lis," wniteo with such a repubii 
fierceness. 

I had long considered the character of our arcbd« 
as a /tuRtf pnlitiro tt thtologico. Having subscribed to the 
Articles and enjoying the archdeaconry, he was wmnf 
asrainst subscription and the whole hierarchy, wiih a si«n 
MO irascible and caustic, as if, like Prynne and Basiwick, 
the archdeacon had already lost both' his ears ; while hii 
antipathy to monarchy might have done honour to a Rom^ 
head of the Rota Club. The secret of these vokaaicflfr 
plosions was only revealed in a letter accidentally we* 
served. In the youth of our spirited archdeacon, v^a 
f.ix-hunting was his deepest study, it hap|iened at te 
house of a relation, that on some rainy day, amoBC otbci 
sarret lumber, he fe.l on some worm eaten volumes wtuch 
had f^nce b<-en the careful collections of his creai ftitfi- 
fath'T. an Oliverian justice. • These," says "he, * I ccfr 
veyed to my lodsms-mom. and there became arqoaiBiei 
with the manners and prinrip!es of many exceuea! cwi 
puriian<. and then laid the foundation of my own.' Tiun 
is the enigma so %-eJ ! Arch>-ieac<-in R'ackbiirne. in his se> 
cliisiiin in Y"rk»hireami<ist the Oliverian justice's hbrS'T, 
shows that we are in want of a Cervantes, but not ot'a 
Quixote, and Yorkshire ini^ht yet be as renowned acou^ 
ty as La Mancha : fir no'.itiral romances, it is prefinned, 
n:ay be as fertile of ridicule as any cf the fohos of ciu- 
valry. 

Siioh \* the influence thronsh life of those 6rst imobsenw 
ed !mnre<<ions on the characitr of genius, which evtfv 
author ha« not recorded. 

F.diication, however indi^uensable in a cuhivated agt, 
produces nothing on the side of frnius, and where edne^ 
tion ends oHen fenius bei;ins. Gray was asked if he re- 
collected when he first feit the strong prcdiiectioB topset- 
ry ; he rertlied, that '* he bi']i<n'ed it was when he befta 
to read Virsfi! f'«r hi4 own amM«»mrnt, and not in l ehed 
ri«-..ir.. a« i "i-k.'' S '^!i i< tH^ '"'rfe of 
genius, Uiat the c«iebrai€d physioioj;iit, < 
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lelf-aducated, erineed such penetration in hia 
.iteorehes, thki his wnsible biogri|)her ob- 
e has brought into notice passages from wriu 
nablo to road, and which had been overlooked 
scholars."* 

*ducation of genius must be its own work, we 
to erery one of the family ; it is not always 
r many die amidst a waste of talents and the 
sir mind. 

Many a soul sublime 
t the influence of malignant star. 

Beattie. 

nirabic position in society is an usual obstrue- 
ourse of this self-education ; and a iiian of 
iJgh half his life^ has held a contest with a bad, 
Jucation. There is a race of the late-taught, 
capacity of leading in the first rank, are morti- 
»yer tnemselyes (Hily on a lerrl with their 
ies. Winklcman, who pascscd his jrouth in 
Bry as a village schoolmaster, paints feelings 
ngly contrast with his avocations. " I forni- 
e office of a schoolmaster with the greatest 

and I taught the A, B, C, to children with 

; at the moment, I was aspiring after the 
if the beautiful, and meditating, low to niyself, 
es of Homer ; then I said to mvself, as I still 
I, ray soul, thy strength shall surmount thy 
he orMtructions of so unhappy a self-cdtication 
iijurcd hiii anient genius ; ami his secret snr- 
g, at thin want of e^rW jiatronaire and the»e 
abitd of life. ' I am iinfortunatley one of thf>se 
reeks named outftn'feic, tro wpient^n^ the !ate. 
I have appeared too late in the wr>rld and in 
have done Hoinoihins, it was neres»ary thnt I 
had an educatitm analogous to mv pursuits, ami 

ag«^' TliH class of the late fe.irned, which 

notice)*, is a useful distinction ; it is so with a 
one of the greatest inusicians of our country 

that the car is as latent with many ; there 
•learn<:d even in the musical world. Rudojus 
was b>)ih ' self-taught and late-taught.' 
educated are marked by strung peculiarities, 
lit are rich in icqiiisiiion, they oOen want taste 
if communication ; their knowledge, like com 

vranary, for want of ventilation and stirring, 
Its own masses. They may abound with laU 
tapes, but rarely in its place, and they have to 
bora of genius, and a delirium of wit. They 
improve amazindy ; their source turbid ami 
rka itselfclcar at last, and the stream runs and 
sfl. These men at first were pushed on by 

enerffv ; at length, they obtain the secret to 
»r genius, which before had conducted them, 
the greater portion of their lives is passed be- 
JD throw themselves out of that world of medi- 
uch they had been cfinfined ; their first work 
oanced eenius, and their la«it is stamped with 
re long judged by their first work : it takes a 
iter they have surpassed themselves befont it 
i. This race of the self-educated are apt to 
DC of their own insulated feelings those of all ; 
icea are often invincible, and their tastes un- 
xicious : glorying in their strength, while they 
gtbeir weaknesses, yet michty even in that en- 
udi is only disciplined by its own fierce habits. 
the Spenser of* the people. The fire burned 
,ven, althouch the altar was rude and rustic. 

painter, has left behind him works not to be 
by the connoisaeur by rote, nor the artist who 

1 just and will not suffer even the infirmities of 
buried in ita grave. That enthusiairt, with a 
ind resemblinc Rousseau's, the same creature 
no, cooiUDied by the same pasiioiis, with the 
■teOect disordered, and the same fortitude of 
m aeltttught pen, like his pencil, betray his 
vehement enthusiasm breaks throu|rfi his ill- 
wki, throwing the aparke of his bold and rich 
, M> philosophical and magnificent, into the 
fouth of genun. When in his character of 
M delivered his lectures at the academy, he 
d ^waking but hia auditors rose in a tumult, 

oha Hunter, by Dr Adams, p. SO, where the ease 



while their hands returned to him the proud feelings he 
adored. The self-educated and gifted man, once listening 
to the children of genius, whom he had created about him, 
exclaimed, * Go it, go it, my boys ! they did so at Athens.* 
Thus high could he throw up his native mud into the very 
heaven m his invention ! 

But even the pages of Barry are the aliment of young 
eenius : before we can discern the beautiful, roust we not 
be endowed witli the susceptibility of love ? Must not 
the disposition be formed before even the object au|iears ? 
The uneducated Barry is the higher priest of entnusiasm 
than the educated Reynolds. I have witnessed the young 
artist of genius glow and start over the reveries of fiarry, 
but pauNe and meditate, and inquire over the mature ele- 
gance of Reynolds ; in the one, ne caught the passion for 
bttauty, and m the other, he discovered the beautiful : with 
the one he was warm and restless, and with the other calm 
and satisfied. 

Of the difficuhies oyercome in the self-education of ge- 
nius, wc have a remarkable instance in the character of 
Moses Mendelsohn, on whom literary Germany has be- 
stowed the honoarable title of the Jewish Socrates.* 
Such were the apparent invincible obstructions which 
barred out Mendelsohn from the world of literature and 
philosophy, that, in the history of men of genius, it is 
something like taking in the history of man, the savage of 
Aveyron from his woods,^who, destitute of a human 
language, should at length create a model of eloquence ; 
without a faculty of conceiving a figure, should be capa- 
ble to add to the demonstrations of Euclid ; and without a 
complex idea and with few sensations, should at length, in 
the sublimest strain of metaphysics, <men to the world a 
new view of the immortality of the soul 1 

Mendelsohn, the non of a poor rahbin, in a village in 
Gfrmony, receive<l an education completely rabbinical, 
ami its nature mujt be comprehended, or the term of edu- 
cation would be misunderstood. The Israelites in Poland 
and Germany live, with all the restrictions of their cere- 
monial law, in an insulated state, and are not always in- 
structed in thci language of the country of their birth. They 
employ for their common intercourse a barbarous or patou 
Hel^ew, while the sole studies of the young rabbins am 
strictly confined to the Talmud, of which the fundamental 
principle, like the Sonne of the Turks, is a pious rejection 
of every species of uninspired learning. This ancient 
jealous 'spirit, which walls m the understanding and the 
faith of man, was shutting out what the imitative Catholics 
afterwards called heresy. It is, then, these numerous 
fobos of the Talmud which the true Hebraic student con- 
templates throueh an the seasons of hfe, as the Patuecoe 
in their low valley imagine their surrounding mountains to 
be the confines of the universe. 

Of such a nature was the plan of Mendelsohn's first 
studies ; but even in his boyhood this conflict of study oc- 
casioned an agitation of his spirits, which affected his life 
ever after ; rejecting the Talmiidical dreamers he caught 
a nobler spirit from tde celebrated Mainiouides ; and nis 
native sagacity was already clearing up the darkness 
arouml. An enemy not less hostile to the enlargement of 
mind than voluminous legemls, presented itself in the indi- 
gence of his father, who was now compelled to send away 
the youth on foot to Berlin to find labour and bread. 

At Berlin he becomes an amanuensis to another poor 
rabbin, who could only still initiate him into the theology, 
the jurisprudence and scholastic phikMophv of his people. 
Thus he was no farther advanced in that philosophy of^the 
mind in which he was one day to he the rival of Plato ami 
Locke, nor in that knowledge of literature of which he 
was to be among the first polished critics of Germany. 

Some unexpected event occurs which jpves the first 
great impulse to the mind of genius. Mendelsohn receiv- 
ed this frmn the first companion of his misery and his 
studies, a man of congenial, out maturer powers. He was 
a Polish Jew, expelled from the eomnmioD of the Ortho- 
dox, and the caliumiiated student was now a yagrant, with 

* I composed the life of Mendelsohn so tar back as hi 1778, 
fx a perfndlcsl publicaikin, whence oiir late biofraphers have 
drawn their nntfces ; a juvenile prodiictnn, whkh happened 
lo exriie the auention of the lata Barry, then not personally 
known to me, nnd he has given all the ImmoruHly his voftt- 
cal pencil could hracowon this man of ^i;iii'«. bv Immediately 

K lacing In h|ii elyiiium of genius, Mo^es Mendelsohn shaking 
andn wiih Addlaon, who wrote on the tnith of the Chrlrtian 
relisrlon, and near Locks, the English master of Mendalsoh»»s 
mind. 
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■HR ■cBa>biUi7 ihu roRiIuile. Bui Ihii ncnni mi ■ 
philonpfaar, > p«i| k utunJut uul ■ EMUicmXiciu. 
Miadalaohn, ml ■dinumUjiiicTcr illuJeil tDhinvLihoui 
tsm. ThtowB (ofcihcr inio ihs lunii iiiuiiian, ihej «p- 
pruefaHl «uh olheibjlhe ■un i]nn|»lhieii, tad eninnu- 
B K-"''" * in tha caly LuguacB which MEodebohn Jiaaw, 
UiB PaUndH ToIumuilT undrnook hii tilrruy eduution. 

in thi hiiLocy af DodEtn UierUim. Two houieleu He- 
lir«w youthi mifhl ba divCDVEred, in thft moonligh: slrHli 
oTBarhdT liLtiiuE m roUrect coniBTVt otdd Ihailerdof >Dne 
fOtA, lh« ons iniirucUng Ihs oLhcr, «i 



cullinled b J kncmledje, » tried by «_, , 

pnciiinl bj oommt wiih the tiurwy oarld ilw u |t» 
pheiin recGir utkipuei ihs public opittsa. film i 
jounf wntrr^ £nt «Htjrii ihowBi nme, ihmifh ibai 

mmbituj of cenvuTFi fee nothing but betutict; alh«i|«!a 

Hvi UibboD, • wiib rl; 



for pobtmen, ud iodo will a 



Bitrmordiurj', it 



langnue. Wbo could tlwa lw>e iiuftned thwthe (utnis 
Plwo a QennuT w«i tittiog «a iboK itcp* ! 

The Poluder, whoM deep nalucholf had uUled oo 
U* heut, died — jtt be htd not bred m nin, lince the 
*1«ciiie apirk (hu lighted up (be Mul of MendeUohD had 
filtcD Iran hit own. 

Mepdekohn wu now left (looe ; hie mind ieen>in| with 
' 1 other luiguaw ibui that 

bo wis BheditaliDC on. He ha 
(he philoioDbvor hii«»o, and ihc lenuu m 
had probiUj been Imi lo G^rniuir, hid not i 
oT hii ituditf uid Iha citi oT liii miid beci 
the eagacity of Dr KiKli. Tlie aid oT thii 



lo aid. Mendclwhn wu xno vnihlcd lo read Lnrke in a 
Latin Tcriisn, but with lucb eitreme pain, (bat, mmpn lied 
Id aearch for otctj word, and lo arrange Ibeir Latin order. 



ii obaerred That 



tdidnt 



Thu prodi^ous effort of hia intellect retarded hia pnH 
gren, but inTtEoraied biji habit, ai^ the racer, by niimiiif 
Bfuut the hill, a: lciii:th Fouriei with Tacihty. 

A lucceeding effunwa* tg mailer the linoj lanfuagei, 
and chiefly the Enzliih, ihat ho miiht read hii firourite 
' ■■ Thu<aErEal(«iiii> fnr n< 

forn.Lnill«lf V ,T«lf. 



_.d chiefly _ . 

Locke IB hia own idiom. Thi 
pfavtica and lanfruagi 



I, Ihe 



oTecIa of local and moral influmcci. There n 

from MeBdeliahn'i early lituation, certain delHt* in hia 
inicllreluil character, dcrircd from hii pnvertv, hia Jewiah 
educalioB, and b» numrroui impedimenu in literature. 
Inhenling but one lan|iua;;e, too obialele and naked H 
aarre the ptu-poaei of nodem iihiloaophv, he prrhapfl over^ 

PHDj LaiuuBgc*, be with difficulty eicaprd from remaining 
t nerepEilolotiiit ; while in hii philoiophT, hariiiE adonl- 
•d the prerailinE principln of Wolf and Biumnnrn, nil 

apats itaeir from *«r ruaiy ebaiu. - Ii waa Dorr Ihan a 

■IFp whkh bad brought bun into ibeir circle, but ■ alep 

wti yet wwitod 10 CKajie from it. 

Al length the mind of Mendelaohn enlarged in 






i^r 



beautiful ■peculaiimia in mral and critical phi 

while he hid gradually been cref'-- '- - 

rilici of Germaai hare declared < 
model of pmuiioa and clrguce. rniia a ncDrc 
lafraui, lui> perpleied m the roluminoua labrnnlh of Ji 



hllnHK 



dicial iraminf . u hia mid... _. .,, 
and malady, and in his mature life wretlhntwHh thai conh 
mercial alalion whence he drtirrd hia humhlp independ- 
ence, became one of the maiU'rwrilcri in the. lileraliire of 
hii GounUT. The hiatory of the miod of Mendelaohn ii 
one of the' nobkil pielurtii of the lelteducalion of^niua. 
Friendf who are » Talanblr ia sur youth, an niuatl* 
prejudicial in the youth of |mhii. Prcoliar and anTortii. 
naia in ihii iiile, wbich h put in danger from what it: 

admiraiion of their early frienda ; while the real geniiu 
hai oTien been duconcerted and thrr>wn into detpatr, hv 
the ill-Judgmenii of hu donniic circle. The ptwluciimu 
of laais are more uofatiunite Ihan ihoae which depend on 
a chain of miooint, orthedeiail offacii; thru are more 

ndi lanly, thai a lont life nay be pund bj aome wiih- 



ling butlaulta. _.._ , 

nodeii practica oT reading tie 

Of (och fnendn naoa wiU pnin 

for raniTy.' Eai 

their friendi^ ojnmodi, wa migfat haVe loat wme pxvoov 
Gonpoiitiou. The frimdi of ThoaaD diiainnd n> 
thing but fault* id hs early pndiieuon, «ae of wlueb hu- 

d 10 be bit aoUnt, i&s < Winter f ihef ja» aSi 

■m Ihal thsae abomdod wiib lunriuKc*, widMitt bk 
iwart Ihat Ihey «*n iba huunaneea of a pom. Bt 
created a new Kbeol m art — and appeaM fniB ha 



Employed no bia ■ Sui 
on hia former literary S 



■my fnendi mSi*- 





imgioMaUe 


;. -F 


irfr«..defi»itngIiH. 


two linn, I di 


mn ihem to 


the low 


It depth of Uie >.■«. 


cal Topbcl, p 
Cook, beckm 


tiarcd of old 


for Mitchcl].' Momce. R^. 


Ii™, and a 


Si 






ink I h.Te 


e, which ii the na^ 


thins, I'll be uobiimaieu 


alliho 


nulr* in PertLi.' Taa 










liciinuofhial 




.thai lb 


rj^mlol^^^. 








poetical he'J. Oaitf 


llieio'bliaia' 


rakaonim 


lindicl 


re epi^rui oe Mn3- 



lei-blaiied MiichrL' Oi 



If ibia man, had no lympaihr with lui port. > jji- 
iQectiDnianmrwntioL^arererTgDod.fantbr ^ 
lem levard the' turn of my gentui enouih ; riu)^ 
would wriiB poorly. I rauitchocwK 



ippcaii to «ie the nuW 



_ ifictril epithet, or I ca 

The ' Minor,; when jmbMrl 

,. , ■auteoTttf^ 

Ihor. When Swift intraducedParael to Lord BoUingh^ 
and lo Iha world, he obfcrres, n hia Jounal, ■ a u plea*- 
ani to ie« one who hanOy paned for aay thiaa in Tiilial 
mika hu way hero with a linlo friendlr lorwaiBai. 
There a nolhuig more liyinj la th* jiiigRnn rfot 
fnendi of a young man of jieniui, ibaa the ineam of i 
new manner: wiibout a iiandanl id apptal to, wiboc 
bladderi la iwim. the ordinary cniie imlt* into ii i iBi i i*- 
bla diitreia; but uiually prsomineei againal Bonbr. 
When Revnolda relumed frmn iTaW, wain with aC ibt 
ncellence of hia an, lan Mr Noniicate, asd paacrd i 

^^ » i^ai^ of hu" wn m^ner.'eielaimed that be ifad M 
paini aa well aawhen he left J^D^IaBd : while aim(htr,*bi 
conceived bo higher eicrUence Ihan Kneller, maud att 
a^nat contempt the fuiure Raphael of England. 

If it be dangemua for a young writer Ic leaigB hoaeif 
10 the opiniona of hia frienda, be alM ineur* ao uii pent a 
paiaii^ them with inatleniion. WhataaembarraiN*^' 
He wnnia a QuintibaB. One great meaBn lo oblaiB taii 
an mraluable crilie. ii the cuhiiiuoa ofhii owe jadtBiKi 
in a ronnd of mediiation and reading ; let hn it bbr 
supply the marble and be himietf the teulinoe ; let tbi 
great aulbon of the world be hb gosnil*, Bst the bm m- 
itca their expoundcra ; from tbc one he will draw mivafr 

Tories in an, which he who solely depends oa h» owe c^ 

read criiiciim will not even ment (n be criticised. Tb» 

done, the greaier will be hii powcri in knowing whuta 



e Alpa. not alwny* fbond ■ etto 
ein fanriri ; by coeteBiplatiaf Ibem, 
' hif prodominant hibiii,— eesavs an 
ll'cirn ol iuio;rapUc*l knan 
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oki mmnncr morn hannily, — invent norelty from an old 
■ubjcct he had no nidcij desired, — and often may steal 
Trom himioir something BO fine that, when thrown into hia 
moat fininhmi oompoatuona, it may seem a happiness ra- 
ther than art. A young writer in the progress of his stu- 
diM| ahoald often recollect a fanciful siroito of Dryden. — 

* As thnsc who unripe Tcins in mines explore, 
On (he rich bed again the warm turf lay ; 

Tilt lime digests the yet imperfect ore, 
jind kiiow it will be Gold another day.* 

Ingenious youth ! if, in a constant perusal of the mister- 
writers, vou see your own sentiments anticipated, and in 
the tomult of jour mind as it comes in contact with theirs, 
new ones arise ; if in meditating on the Confessions of 
Roiuaeau, or on those of every roan of genius, ftMr they 
have all their conferaions, you recdlect that you have ex- 
perienced the same sensations from the same circum- 
■tancefl, and that you have encountered tho same diflScul- 
tiea and overcome them by tho same means, then let not 
yoar courage be lost in your admiration^— but listen to that 
' still small voice' in your heart, which cries with Correg-, 
gio and with Montesquieu, ' Ed io anche son Pittore !'* 

CHAPTER IV. 

OP THB IRBITABILITY OF OEVnTS. 

The modes of lifo of a man of genius, often tinctured bv 
•eecntricity and enthusiasm, are m an eternal conflict with 
the monotonous and imitative habits of society, as society 
is carried ra in a great metronolis,-^^here men are ne- 
cessarily alike, and in perpetual intercourse, shaping them- 
■elTes to one another. 

Tho occupations, tho amusements, and the ardour of 
the nan of genius, are discordant with the artificial habits 
of life ; in the vortexes of business or tho world of plea- 
MfO, crowds of human beings are only treading in one 
another's steps ; tho pleasures and the sorrows of this 
acuve multitude are not his, while his are not obvious to 
tfieoB : Genius in society is therefore often in a state o(f 
abSering. Professional characters, who are themselves so 
cflea literary, yielding to their predominant interests, con- 
fenn to that assumed urbanitv which levels them with orw 
dmary minds ; but the man or genius cannot leave himself 
bdiind in the cabinet he ouits ; the train of his thoughts is 
not Btopt at will, and in tne range of conversation the ha- 
bits oTnis mind will prevail ; an excited imagination, a high 
toned feobng, a wandering reverie, a restlessness of tem- 

K, are perpetually carrying him out of the processional 
» of the mere conversationists. He is, like all solitary 
beings, much too sentient, and prepares for defence even 
at a random touch. His emotions are rapid, his general- 
BOiu views take things only in masses, while he treats 
with levity some useful prejudices ; he interrogates, he 
doubls, he is caustic ; in a word, he thinks ho converses, 
idiile he is at his studios. Sometimes, apparently a com- 
placsnt listener, we are mortified hv detecting the absent 
nan ; now he appears humbled am) spiritlofls, ruminating 
over some failure which probably mav bo only known to 
himself, and now haughtjr and hardy for a triumph he has 
obtained, which vet remains as secret to the world. He is 
aonetimes insoTent, and sometimes querulous. He is 
•tuns by jealousy ; or he writhes in aversion ; his eyes 
kindle, and his teeth gnash ; a fever shakos his spirit ; a 
fever which has sometimes generated a disease, and has 
even produced a slight perturbation of tho faculties.! 

Onoe we were nearly receiving from the hand of genius 
itself, the most curious sketches of tho temper, the irascible 
hinnourSf the delicacy of soul even to its shadowiness. 
Iron the warm s6o»ot of Bums when he began a diary of 
the heart,— a narrative of characters and events, and a 
chronology of his emotions. It was natural for such a 
creature of sensation and panion to project such a regu- 

* This noble conscknisness with which the Italian painter 
gave uterance to his strong feelings on viewine a celeliratnd 
ficcure by one of his rivals, is applied by MnntcHqulcu to him* 
self at the close of the preface lo his rrcat work. 

f I have given a hb<ory of Literary QnarrclM from person- 
al motives, in Quarrels of Authoni, vol. iii, p. 28.>. There wo 
And how many contmversfci!*, in which the public pet involv. 
ed, have sprung fhim some nuiUlen aqiialible, some neglect 
of petty dnlicr, some unlucky epithet, or some rasual obeer* 
vsuon dnrnpea without much coiiiiiileratjon, wlikh mortlSed 
or enraged an awhor. See flmher symptoms of this disease, 
at the closa of the chspier on * Seli-praiae,* hi the pnseai 



lar task ; but nuite impossible to get through it. Tho pa- 
per-book that ne conceived would have recorded all these 
things, therefore turns out but a very imperfect document. 
Even that little it was not thought proper to give entire. 
Yet there we view a warm original mmd, when he first 
stept into the polished circles of society, discovering that 
he couU no longer * pour out his bosom', his every thought 
and floating fancy, his very inmost soul, with unreserved 
confidence to another, without hazard of losing part of 
that respect which man deserves from man ; or, from tho 
tmavoidable imperfections attending human nature, of one 
day repenting his confidence.' This was the fint lesson 
he learut at Edinburgh, and it was as a substitute for such 
a human being, that he bought a paper-book to keep 
under lock and koy ; a secimty at least equal, says he, 
* to the bosom of any friend whatever.' Let the man 
of genius pause over tho fragments of this * paper-book f 
it will instruct as much as any open confession of a crimi- 
nal at the moment he is to suffer. No man was more 
afflicted with that miserable pride, the infirmity of men 
of imagination, which exacts firom its best friends a 
perpetiud reverence and acknowledgment <Mf its powers. 
Our Poet, with all his gratitude and veneration for * the 
noble Glencaim,' was * vrounded to the soul' because his 
Lordship showc^d * so much attention, engrossing atten- 
tion, to the only blockhead nt table ; the whole company 
consisted of his Lordship, Dunderpate, and myself.' This 
Dundcrpate, who dined with Lord Glencaim, might have 
been of more importance to the world than even a poet ; 
one of the best and most useful men in it. Bums was 
equally offended with another of his patrons, and a litera- 
ry brother. Dr. Blair. At the moment, he too appeared to 
be neglecting the irritable Poet— < for the mere carcass of 
greatness— or when his eye measured the difference of 
their point of elevation; isay to myself, with scarcely 
any emotion,' (he micht have added, except a good deal 
of contempt,) * what do I care for him or his pomp either?* 
— * Dr. Blair's vanity is proverbially known among his 
acquaintance,* adds Bums, at the moment that the boIh 
taiy haughtiness of his own genius had entirely escaped 
his self-observation. Such are the chimeras of passion 
infesting tho distempered imagination of irritable genius ! 

Such therefore are censured for great irritability of dii^ 
position ; and that happy e<^ity of temper so prevalent 
among mere men of letters,* and which is conveniently 
acquired by men of the worid, has been usually refused to 
great mentalpowors, or to vivacious dispositions ; authors 
or artists. The man of wit becomes petulant, and tho 
profound thinker, morose. 

When Rousseau once retired to a village, he had to 
endure its conversation ; for this purpose he was compelled 
to invent an expedient to get rid of his uneasy sensations. 
( Alone,' says Rousseau, * I have never known ennui, even 
when perfectly unoccupied; my imagination, filling the 
void, was sufficient to busy me. It is only the inactive 
chit-chat of the room, when every one is seated face to 
face, and only moving their tcmgncs, which I never couM 
support. There to bo a fixture, nailed with one hand on 
the other, to settle the state of the weather, or watch the 
flies about (xie, or what is worse, to be bandying compli- 
ments, this to me is not bearable.' He hit on the expedi- 
ent of making lace-sirinss, cam-ing his working coshira in 
his visits, to keep the neaco with the country gossips. 

Is the occupation or making a great name less anxious 
and precarious thin that of making a great fortune ? the 
progress of a man's caj)ital is unequivocal to him, but that 
of the fame of an autnor, or an artist, is for the greater 
part of their lives of an ambiguous nature. They fmd it in 
one place, and they lose it in another. We may oflen 
smile at the local gradations of eenius; the esteem in 
which an author is held here, and the contempt he en- 
counters there ; here the learned man is condemned as a 
heavy drone, and there the man of wit annoys the unwitty 
listener. 

And arc not (he anxieties, r/ even the roost successful, 
renewed at every work ? of\en quitted in despair, oflen re- 
turned to with rapture ; the same agiution of the spirits, 
(he same poignant delight, the fisme weariness, the same 
dissatisfaction, tho same qucralous languishment after ex. 
celleiice. Is the man of^ genius a discoverer? (he dis. 
covery is contested, or it is not comprehended for ten year^ 
after ,'ot during his whole life ; even men of science are a^ 

* The class of Literary Chararters whom I would diitfai- 
gnhh as Men o Lettcn, are described under that tide In this 
vohuns. 
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■ininfE his i-KmiiulJDn ; and lonf lAcrwanSi (ht prannFtT 
ofhii Ufomtnt on Tilhci fulk allawpd; Ihi^ ifc^ Gibli^ 



ml lin ID wiURH hin freU ducanrr muUi^nJ. Adun 
Smith vu rFproachrd bj Uie rrDimniitTii fnr hiving bor- 
mwed hii BTilnDfrom ihpni. a> iflhr mind of faniui do« 
hot borrow Wl1« parU to cnalo iU Dini wi vinri. The 
fnti Bnlenhua, by Ihc bdipoidcnR ud fine of hii 
(cnhii, H hifhlj promhtd tha mlunul omu'U'oa of hia 
rinJa, ihai ttici emufninl ro hiTr him baniihrd out aTtht 
Csll«tr u ' (Uilir i^ nrdicini] hrmr.' Such ii the faic 



The npuunon oT ■ wriur oTtutc if ■■ 
diffiru'iirt thmn mbj oiher. Every daj w 



nearer lo iha uulh if w« atj ihu but few a( iiaatiii ■.- 
ci|«ble of niialmic Iha bcwtifaJ, wnh ibl oi lt r g w lur-. 
KbiEh compnihanda tU the forasi if rEE[iD| whidi frc-a 



ciurd Kilb Mtcu. Would our auttior drh|bi viit ite 
■Irlf of tuIVi of imafinnlioni of paidtan T a paTh ofes 
■IrFured iriih ron.bul hii Thi UhI sb iWv nnrtk 

lull Emoliun, and lfa« magic cl hit htI> ~~ ~ ' ' 
nov^mifiiLji of (ho aoul, but (he art tf co 

(hno. The idea w iba and ia mi 
under (he pi ~ 
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n brnki-n don 



1 ihviir 



linr Ihre ihrnuEh ihv lahrriaih. wiih a aiafle ihrMd 
I nn*aTFllin|>. and now f-Tlinf thrit wajr ia dartnm. 
nlU if ii be thviitf (hn arr iHichine. Thr man of 
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require to be treated as a real discaie, if the recorde of 
glonr did not soften ihe suflTerinffl it produces.' 

Tbeso moments of audety oflen darken the brifhtest 
iKNirs of genius. Racine had extreme sensibifity ; the 
pain inflicted by a serere criticism outweighed all the ap- 
plause he reeeired. He seems to have felt, what he was 
eften reproached with, that his Greeks, his Jews, and his 
Turks were all inmates of Versailles. He had two eri- 
IKS, who, like our Dennis with Pope and Addison, refpilar* 
If ^*>9%^ hu pieces as they appeared. Gomeille's objec- 
tions he would attribute to jealousy— at his burlesqued 
piecea at the Italian theatre, he would smUe outwardly, 
OMU^ sick at heart,— but his son informs us, that a stroke 
of raillery from his winy friend Chapelle, whose pleasant- 
ry scarcely concealed its bitterness, sunk more deeplv 
inlo his heart than the burlesques at the Italian theatre, the 
protest of ComeiUe, and the iteration of the two Dennises. 
The life of Tasso abounds with pictures of a complete ex- 
haustion of this kind ; his contradictory critics had prr- 
pleied him with the most intricate literary discussions, and 
probably occasioned a mental alienation. We find in one 
of his letters that he repents the eomposiiion of his {n^eat 
poem, for although his own taiite approved of that manrel- 
mu, which still (brms the nobler part of iL«i creation, yet he 
confesses that his critics hare decided that the history of 
hia hero Gjdfrey required another species of condtict. 
* Hence,* cries the unhappy bard, ' doubts vex me ; but 
for the past and what ii done, I know of no remedy' ; and 
he lonrs to precipitate the publicauon that * he may be de- 
livered from misery and agony.* He volemnly' swesrs 
Chat ( did not the circumstances of my eitnai ion compel me, 
I would not print it, even perhaps durin» my life, I so 
much douHt of its success.' 8iich wa? that painful state 
of fear and doubt, experienced by Ihe author of the ' Jeru- 
■alem Delivered* when he ^ve it to the worid ; a state of 
■aspense, amonf; the children of ima^naiion, of which 
■one sre more liable to participate in, than the too sensi- 
tive artist. At Florence may still be viewml the many 
snirks begun and abandoned by the geniuii of Michael An- 
folo : they are preserved inviolate ; ' to sabred » the ter^ 
ror €4* Michael Angelo*s genius !* exclaims Fomyth. Tet 
theae works are not always to be contiidered ax failures of 
tbo chisel ; they appear rather to have been rejected by 
emiinff short of the artist's first concepti'ins. An interest- 
inf domestic story has been prfserved of Gesncr, who so 
aemlouslv devoted his graver and his pencil to the arts, but 
his senslbilitv was ever struggling after that ideal rxcel- 
Umee he oMitd not attain ; uftcii He sunk into fit* of mel- 
Bneholv, and gentle as he was, the tendernejia of his wife 
■ml friends could not sooth his di^tirmporud ft*^lings ; it 
was necessary to abandon him to his own ihoughtii, till 
mftor a long abstinencn from his neglected works, in a lucid 
moment, some accident occasioned him to return to them. 
In one of these hypochondria of geniii«, after a long inter- 
val of despair, one momin;; a> breakfast with hi« wife, his 
•ye fixed on one of his pictures ; it was a group of fauns 
svith young shepherd;* dancing at the entrance nif a cavern 
^aded with vines ; his eye appeared at length to glisten ; 
•ml a sudden return to gOKxl humour bmke out in this live- 
ly npnermphe, * Ah ! see those playful childrrn. they always 
dance !* This was the moment of gaiety and inspiration, 
and he flew to his forsaken easel. 

La Harpe, an author by profession, observes, that as it 
has been shown, that there are some maladies peculiar to 
•rtiats,— there are also sorrows which are peculiar to 
them, and which the world can neither pity nor soften, be- 
eatno xhef do not enter into thrir experience. The que- 
rtilons language of so manv men of genius has been some- 
times attributed to rjiuses very different from the real 
oiiep^.»the mo"t fortunate live to se<» their talents con- 
tasted and their best works docried. An author with 
eartain critics seems much in the situation of Benedict, 
ssheo he exclaimed — ' Hang me in a bottle, likf; a cat. and 
shoot at me ; and he that hits me, let him be clapped on 
the shonlder, and called Adam!* Assuredly many an 
utthor has sunk into his grave without the consciousness 
of having obtained that fame for which he had in vain 
■•<^fi^ed •n arduoMS life. The too foiling Smullet has 
l«ft this testimonv to posterity. * Hod some of those, who 
•re pleased to call th<*mte!Tcs mv rncnds. b'-cn at any 
pains to deserve the character, and told mc inrmlioivilv 
what T had to espact in the capaci'v of an authnr. T Khnuld 
hi an probability, have aparad mvself the inrrf-tHNr /oAour 
mU tkaiHm I Mva hum odergone.* And Smol'et was 
iriiar! Vtmh ttkmtk dodaration in the pre- 



face to his collected works comes by no maans short of 
Smollet*s avowal. Hume's philosophical indifference could 
often suppress that irritability which Pope and Smollet 
fully indulged. But were lhe'feelin|s of Hume more ob- 
tuse, or Old his temper, gentle as it was oonstitutiooaUy, 
bear, with a saintly patience, the mortificationa his literary 
life so long endurou 7 After recomposing two oi his worics, 
which inctured the same neglect in their altered form, he 
raised the most sanguine bo|>es of his history,— ^^ he tells 
us, * miserable was my disappointment !* The reasoning 
Hume onc^ proposed changiiig his name and his country ! 
and although he never deigned to reply to bis opponents, 
yet they haunted him ; and an eye-w'itnesa has thus de- 
scribed the irritated author discovering in conversation his 
suppressed resentment—' His fiireible mode of expreaaion, 
the brilliant quick movements of his eyes, and the gestures 
of his body,'— these betrayed' the panga of contempt, or 
of aversion ! Erasmus once resolved to abandon for ever 
his favourite literary pursuits ; ■ if this,' he exclaimed, al- 
luding to his adversaries, * if this be the fruits of all my 
youthful labours !*— 

Parties confederate against a man of geniua, as hap- 
pened to Comeille, to D'Avenant* and Milton, and a Pra- 
don and a Settle carry away the meed of a Racine and a 
Dryden. It was to support the drooping spirit of his friend 
Racine on the opposition raised agamst Phmdra, that 
Boileau addressed to him an epistle on the utiliiy to be 
drawn from the jealousy of the envious. It was more to 
the world than to hi^ cmmtry, that Lord Bacon appealed, 
by a frank and noble conception in his will,— * For my 
name and memory, I leave it lomen*s charitable speeches, 
and to foreign naiions, and the next age.* The calm dig- 
nity (if the historian Do Thou, amidst the passions of his 
linies, confidently expected that justice from posterity 
which his own age refused to his early and his late labour: 
that great man was, however, compelled, by his injured 
feelings, to compose a poem, under the name of another, 
to serve as his apology against the intolerant Court of 
Rome, and the factious politicians of France ; it was a 
noble subterfuge to which a great genius was forced. The 
acquaintances of the poet Collins probably complained of 
Ins wayward hum<»iirs and irritability ; but how could they 
sympathiae with the secret miHlification of the poet for , 
having failed in his Pastorals, imagining that they were 
composed on wrong principles : or with a secret agony of 
soul, burning with his own hands his unsold, but immortal 
Giles ? Nor must we forget here the dignified eomplaint 
of the Rambler, with which he awfully closes his work, m 
apiiealing to posterity. 

In iu solitary ocfupations, genius contracts its peculi- 
arities, and in that sensibility which accompanies it, that 
loliiness of spirit, those quick jealousies, those excessive 
affections and avrmionj, which view every thing, as it 
passes in its own ideal world, and rarely as it exists in the 
mediocritv of reality. This irritabilif v of genius is a ma^ 
ladv whicli has raged even among philosophers: we must 
not, therefore, be surprised at the puetical temperamenL 
They have abandoned their country, they have changed 
their name, they have punished themselves with exile in 
the rage of their disordfrr. Descartes sought in vain, 
pvfn in his secreted life, a refuge for his genius ; he thought 
himself persecuted in France, he thought himself calumni- 
ated among strangers, ami he went and died in Sweden; 
and little did that man of genius think, that his country- 
men, would beg to have his ashes restored to them. Hume 
once proposid to change his name and country, and I be- 
lieve did. The great poetical genius of our times hat 
openly alienat«Hi himself^ from the land of his brothers ; he 
becomes immortal in the language of a people whom h« 
would contemn : he accepts with ingratitude the fame he 
loves more than lifR, an I tie is only truly great who on that 
spot of earth, whose genius, when he is no mure, will coo- 
template on his shade in anger and in sorrow. 

Thus, the state of authorship is not friendly to eauality 
of temptT ; and in tho«e various humours incidental to it, 
when authors are often affected deeply, while the cause 
escapes all perception of sympathv, at those moments the 
lightt'tt injury to the feelings, which at another lime wouU 
make no impression, may province even fury in the warm 
temper, or the rorroiling rhagrin of a self wounded spirit. 
These are moments which claim the tenderness of friend* 
ship, animated by a high esteem (or the intellectual excel- 
lence of this man of genius,— not the general intercoorse 

* See * Quarrels of .\uthors,' Vol. il. on the oonMsracj flf 
asvoral wits against D*Avanaot, a gieai geolua 
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of societv, — not the iosciuibiliiy of tho dull, nor the levity 
of the Tolalile. 

Men of "eniofl are often reverenced only where they 
are known ov their writingi ; intellectual hewn in the ro- 
mance of litr,— in its history, they are men ! Erasmus 
compared ihem to the great figures in tapettry-vrork, 
which lose their effect when not seen at a di<(ance. Their 
foibles and their infirmiiics arc obvious to their associates, 
often only capable of discerning these qualities. The de- 
fects of great men are (he consolation of the dunces. 

CHAPTER V. 

TBB SPIRIT or LITERATURE AVD THE SPIRIT OF 

SOCIETY. 

When a general intercourse in society prevails, the age 
of great geniun has passed ; and equality of talents rages 
among a multitude ef authors and artists ; they have ex- 
tended the superfices of genius, hut have lost the iniensi- 
?; the contest is more furious, but victory is more rare, 
he founders of National Literaiure and Art pursued 
their insulated studies in the full independence of their 
mind and the developemcnt of their inventive faculty. 
The master-Aoirits who create an eiiuch, the inventors, 
lived at |ierioda when they inherited nothing from their 
predecessors; in seclusion they stood apart, the solitary 
lights of their ajre. 

At length, when a people have emerged to elory. and a 
silent rnvolution has obtainrti, by a more unifbrm light of 
knowledge coming from all sidea, the genius of societv 
becomRR greater than the genius of the individual: hence, 
the character of genius itsulf becomes subiirdinate. A 
converKaiion ai;e succee.ls a studiuas one, and the family 
of ceniut are no longer recluses. 

The man of genius is now trammelled with tho artifi- 
cial and m<;chanicBl form^ of lif"; and in too close an in- 
tercourse with society, (he loneline>< and raciness of 
thinkin;; is modified awuy in its seductive conventions. 
An excessive indulgence in the pleaiiurcs ofnociai life con- 
■tituteji the groat inierotits of a luxurirNiii and opulvnt age. 

It may be a question whether the litprary man and the 
artist are not immolaiint; their «!eniiiR tn society, when, 
with the mockery of Proteus, they lose their own by all 
fi»rros,in tho shadnwin?«d of assumed tnleni. Bui a path 
of roses, where all the Hen«!!i are Haltered, is now upciied 
to win an Epietetus from his hut. The mommg lounge, 
the luxurious dinner, and ihn RVi>nin6 party are the regu- 
lated disMpalions of hours which true (vi'nius knows are 
always too short fur An, and too rare frir its inspirations : 
and hence so many of our contcmporarii'S, whoite card- 
racks are crowded, hava produced only flashy fragments, 
—efforts, and not wttrkx. It i<t seduction, and not reward, 
which mere faKhionablc society offers the man of true g<>- 
nins, for he must be disiingiii<-hud from ihwe men or the 
world, who have assumed the literary character, for pur- 
poses very distinct fmm literary unrs.' In this society, the 
man nf genius shall cease to interext, whatever bo hH tal- 
ent ; he will bn sought for with enthusiasm, but he cannot 
escape from his certain fate,— that nf becoming tiresome | 
to his pretended admirers. The confidential confession ot i 
Racine to hi* son is remarkable. * Do not think that I { 
am sought after by the great for my dramas ; Oorneille ; 
compo«et< nobler verses than mine, but no one notices 
him, and he only pleases by the mouth of the actors. I i 
never allude to my works when with men of the world, I 
but I amuse them about matters they like to hi>ar. My I 
talent with them consists not in making them feel that I I 
have any, but in showing ih^m that they have*— Kacine ' 
treated the Greet, like the children of society ; Corneille i 
would not compromise for the tnbiite he exacted : and con- | 
■oled himself when, at his entrance into the theatre, the 
audience usually rose to salute him. 

Has not the fate of our ri-igning literary favourites been 
imiform'/ Their mayoralty hardly exceeds the year. 
They are pushed aside' to put in their place another,' who i 
in his turn must descend. Surh i^ the history of the lite- ■ 
rary character encounterms the perpetual difficulty of ap- ' 
pearing what he really is not, while he sacrifices to a few, 
n a certain corner of^the metropolis, who have Ion? fan- i 
tasiically called themselves * The Word,' that more digni- ' 
fied celebrity which maki's an autnor*s name more fa- ; 
miliar than his person. To on«' who uppparvd astoniahtrd 
ar the extensive ci-lebrity of KiitTin. the Tn(>Hem Piiny re- 
plied, ' I have passed fifty vrsr^ at mydv«k.' And has • 
not one, the mo§i Bubbme'ol' the race, sung— ' 



■che seggendo in piuma 
In Kama non st vien, ne sotto colire ; 
Sanxa la qual chi sua vita consuma 
Cotel vesiigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fiimmo m aere, ed in acqna la ■ehionti 

Danie, /n/cmo, c. xiiy.* 
Another, who had great experience of the worid ud «f 
literature,! observes, that literary men (and artists) wk 
an intercourse with the great from a refinemeBt itd* 
love; they are perpetually wanting a conBrroatioa oflk«r 
own talentv in the opinions of others, (for iheir nvaliais, 
at all limes, very cruelly and very adroitly diaiiisbi^ tbv 
re|MHatioB ;) for this purpose, they require judges fif- 
cienily enlightened to appreciate their talents, but whods 
not exercise loo penetrating a judgment. Now this is »• 
actly ilie state of the generality of the great, (or perssM cf 
fashion,) who cultivate taste and literature; innr has* 
only time to acquire that degree of light which it jmi mft-' 
cieni to set at ease the fears nf these daimaara of grain* 
Their eager vanity is more voracious than dclieaia, tad i* 
willing to accept an incense less durable than amhnsia. 

Tho habitudes of geniiis, before it lost its freskosfs *-^ 
this society, are the mould in which the character is ca» 
and these, in spite of all the disguise of the man, hcmfl^ 
make him a distinct being from the man of society. Ther^ 
is something solitary in deep feelings ; and tka ana 
who can only dazzle and surprise, will never spread I., 
contagious energy only springing from the fbUnca of i 
heart. Let the man of genius then dread lo level hi 
self to that mediocrity of feeling sjnd talent required 
every-day society, lest he become one of ihemacli 
Ridicule is the shadowy scourge of society, and the ie 
nf the man of genius ; Ridicule surrounids bin with 
chimeras, like the shadowy monsters which opp< 
.£iieas, loo impalpable to be grasped, while the airy .. 
things triumph, unwounded by a weapon. JEneas wi 
told to pa^s the grinning monsters unnoticed, and th( 
wouki then be as harm'eiM, as they were unreal. 
Study, Meditation, and Enthusiasm,— this in the pr 










renins, and these eannot be the habita of him • 
lingers till he can only live among poliahed crowds. If 
bears about him the consciousness of genius, be will 
still acting under their influences. And perhaps t 
never was one of this class of men who bad nttt either . 
entirely formed himself in solitude, or amidst anrirty 
perpetually breaking out to seek for himselT WiK 
who, when no Umger touched by the fervours of lite 
and patriotic glory, grovelled into a domestic volupia 
observed with some surprise of the great Earl nf CI 
ham, that he sacrificed every pleasure of social lifr, 
in youih, to his great pursuit of ekiquenee ; and the . 
himself acknowledged an artifice he praciised in Ms ia 
course with snrieiy, fur he said, when he was yumiff 
always cam(« late into company, and left it early. Vil 
rio Alfieri, and a brother-spirit in our own noble poet, 
rarely seen amidst the brilliant circle in which they 
born ; the workings <if their imaeinaiion werv perpet 
em.incipaiine them, and one deep looclioeea ofT feel 
pmiifljy insulated them amonf the unimpasaiooed t., 
of their rank. They preserved unbroken the unity of t 
character, in constantly escapin; from the proceasM 
tpfctarJe of society, by frequent intervals of relircmenL 
ill no trivial observation of another noble srriirr, L 
Shaftesbury, that * it may happen that a person may lii^ 
much the worse author, for being the finer gentleman.' "^ 

An extraordinary instance nf this disarrernenl beiw 
the man of the world and the literary character, we fim^ 
a philosopher seated on a throne. The celebrated JuV 
stained the imperial purple with an au*hor*R ink : and wl 
that Emperor resided among the Aniiochians, bis onali 
able character shocked that volatile and luxarioas ra» 
he slighted the plaudits of their theatre, he ahhorTcd t*^ 
dancers and their horse-racers, he was abstinent eve 
a festival, and perpetually incorrupt, admonished this 
sluated people of their impimis aoandnnment of the Is 
of I heir country. They libelled the Emperor and 
lantiv lamp«ioned his heard, which the philosopher 
lesslv wore, neither perfumed nor curied. Julian, se 
to inflict a sharper punishment, pointed Rt then his 

■^ ' Not by reposing on pillows or under csiMmles, Is F 
scqiiired, without whirh he, who rnneumee hia lift, let 
such an unressnleil veftiee nii the earth nf^ hh brbig^ a* 
smoke in the air or the tosm on the wave.* 

t D'AIamberer la Soci6i6 iles Oens da 
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of * the Miflopogon, or the Antiochi&n ; ihs Enemy of ihe 
Beard,' where amidst the irony and inTectire, the literary 
nooarch beitowt on bimaelf many ezquinite and individual 
touches. All that those peraons of fashion alleged against 
the littranr character, Julian unreservedly conresses— his 
imdreased beard and his awkwardnesiies, his obstinacy, 
hia unsociable habits, his deficient tastes, &c, while he 
represents his good qualities as so many eztravacandeii. 
But, in this pleasantry of seif-reprehension, he }ias not 
failed to show this light and corrupt people that he could 
not possibly resemble them. The unhappiness of too 
■irict an education under a family tutor, who uever suHVred 
him to swerve from the one right way, with the unluckv 
ctrcumttance of his master having iiispired Jiihan with 
■och a reverence for Plato and Socrates, Aristotle and 
Theophrasttis, as to have made them his models : * What- 
ever nanners.' says the Emperor, * I may have previously 
contracted, whether gentle or bonri^h, it is impossible for 
BO now to alter or unlearn. Habit is said to be a iiecond 
■ature ; to oppose it is irksome, but to counteract Ihe $tudy 
^ man titan thirty yearit is extremely difficult, especially 
when it has been imbiUd with i«o murh attention.' 

And what if men of gtmius, rclinquishm;' their habits, 
oould do this violence to their nature, should we not lose 
the original for a factitious genitH. and spoil one race with- 
out impniving the other? If nature, and hiibit, that se- 
cond nature which prevails even over the first, have cre- 
ated two beings distinctly difTerenr, what mode of existonce 
■hall ever assimilate them? Antipathies and synipathies. 
those still occult causes, however cunccalt-d, will break 
forth at an unguarded moment. The man of genius will 
be restive even in his trammelled pace«. Clip the wini;s 
of an eagle and place him lo nHMi smon; iliu domestic 
poultry; will he peck with them? will he chuck like th«>ni? 
At some unforeseen moment )m pinions will uTrirshadow 
and temfy his tiny associai*^)*, fur * the feathered king' will 
be still musing on the rock and (he cloud. 

Thus is it, an our literary Ein(»eror di^covert'd. that * we 
cannot counteract the study of m>re than thirty years, 
when it bas been imbibed with so much atifntxin.' ' Men 
of fteoius are uoually not practised in the ir.inuirr atten* 
lieDs; m those heartless courtesies, poor suhitlilnies for 
Mnerous feeling* : ihey have rari-ly sacrificed to the iin- 
■anghinK graces of Loitl Chesterfield. Piato ingeniously 
eooipares Socrates to the gailifmts cf liie Athenian apoih- 
oearies, which were painted on the exterior with I h*^ gr(^ 
tosque figures of apes and owls, but contained wiihin a 
precious balm. The man of genius may exclaim amidst 
Biany a circle, as did Themisrocles, when a^ked to filay 
on a lutr^' I cannot fuldle, hul f can make a liltin villug'e 
% fnut city;* and with Corneille he mnv b" allowed to 
omile at his own deficiencies, and even di.<tdAin lo please in 
tnviai->, asserting that, * wanting nil these ihinss, hi; was 
not the less Corneille.* Wiih ihe ureal ihinkers and sui- 
den*B. their character is still more hopeless. Adam Smith 
oould never free himsKcIf from the embarrassed niannf rs of 
a recluse ; he was oflen absent ; and his grave ami formal 
eonversation made him seem disiam and reservrd, when, 
in fact, no man had warmer f<'elin<rs for his intimates. 
B(ifron*s conversation was very indiffVrenr — nnd the most 
einquent writer was then coars*^ and care'r-sf ; after each 
laborious day of snidy, he pleaded that conversation was 
to him only a relaxation. R<Hisseau gave no indication <if 
his energetic style in conversation. A prrnress. desirous 
of seeing the great moralist NicoMe. exnerjpnred incon- 
coTvahle di«app«»intment, when the moral instrnctor, en- 
tering with the most perplexing bow imaginahle. sank down 
aileofly im '-)is chair ; the interview promote<J no conver- 
•ation; and the retired student, whose elevated spirit 
■ight have endu'ed martyrd'>m. sank with limi'lity in the 
maccusioroed honour of conversine with a prinrcss, and 
bavinf nothing to say. A lively Frenchman, in a very in- 
fonioiM description of the distinct sorts of conversations of 
bis numerous literary fnends, among whom was Dr Frank- 
IiB, energeiicsllv bus ofT thiil ck^se observer ami thinker, 
wary even in society ; among these varieties of ronversa- 
tion be bas noted down ' the silence of ihe rel-hraled 
Tranklin.' When Lord Oxford desired to be intn>duced 
to ibo sindious Thomas Baker, he verv unafTrctedlv de- 
in a letter I have seen, thai honour, < as a rash ad- 
ho oould not think of engaging in. not having fitted 
br an? oooversation, but with th*) dead.' 
Bot tUs daicisnt agreeaUeness in a man of genius may 
%• iilaa eoiaaeltd isilh thoss qualities which conduce to 
fTUi friin dmctori A vidid peicepuon 



of truth on the sudden, bursts with an imiplive heat on 
the subdued tone of conversation ; shouM he neaitate, that 
he may correct an equivocal expression, or grasp at a 
remote idea, he is in danger of siidiing into pedantry or 
rising to genius. Even the tedioasness he bestows on us, 
may swell out from the fulness of knowledge, or be ham- 
mered into a hard chain of reasomng ; anti how often is 
the cold tardiness of decision, the strict balancings of scep- 
Ucism and candoiir! even obscurity may arise from the 
want of previous knowledge in the listener. But above 
all, what offends is that freedom of opinion, which a man 
of genius can no more divest himself of than of the fea-- 
tures of his face ; that intractable obstinacv which maybe 
called resistance of character— a ruck which checks the 
flowing stream of poniilar opinions, and divides ihem bv 
tlie collision. Poor Burns could' ncvt^r account to himself 
why * though when he had a mind he was pretty generally 
beloved, he coukl never get the art of commanding 
respect. He imagined it was owing to hi^ being deficient 
in what Sterne calls * that understrapping virtue of descre- 
tion.' ' I am so apt.' he says, ' to a lapnu Unfute* 

It is remarkable that the conversationists have rarely 
proved themselves to be the abler writers. He whose fan- 
cy is susceptible of excitement, in the presence of his au- 
ditors, making the minds of nmn run with his own, seizing 
on the first inipri-88ii>n<«, and touching, a« if he really felt 
th(-m, the shadows and outlines of things — with a memory 
where all lies ready at hand, quickened by habitual associ- 
ations, and varying with all those cxtemfmrarv changes and 
fugitive colour's, wliich melt away in the rainbow of cun- 
venaiion ; that jargon, or vocabulary of fashion, thtwe 
terms and phrases of the week perpetually to be learnt ; 
tliat wit, whirli is only wit in one place, niid for a certain 
time : such vivacity of aninml spirits. whi<:h oHen exists 
separately from the more retired intellectual powers; all 
these can »trike out wit by habil, and pour forth a stream 
of phrase (hat h.is someiitnes been imagined to require 
only to he wriiteii down, to be read with the same ncli^sht 
it was heard ; we have not all the while been sensible of 
the flutter of their ideas, the violence of their lraiiJ>itioiis, 
their vagii** noriiHis. their dotih'ful assertions, and their 
meagre knowledge— a pen is (he extingui«her of these lu- 
minaries. A ciiriirtis contrast occurred between BuflTon 
and his friend Mombclliard, wIm» was associated in his 
great work : the one possessed the reverse qualities of the 
other. Montbeiliunl threw vyvry charm of aniiiialion 
j over his deliivliiful conversation, hi'it whtu became to lake 
' his seat at the rival desk of BofTm, an immense interval 
j separated them ; his tongue oistilled the music and the 
I honey of the iM-e, hut his prn seemed lu be iron, as cold 
I and as hard, wliilo Boffon's was ihe soft pencil nf the phi- 
I losophiral painter of nature. The charucierf of C'owly 
I and Killegrew arc an instance. Cowly was embarrassed 
in conversation, and had nor quickness in argunii'Ut or re- 
I parteu ; pen<ive elegance and refined rombiiiati<>n'< coold 
nut be slriiek at tocairhfire; while with KiMvprew ihe 
sparkling bubbles (if hi< faiicv roiie and dmpped ; yet when 
this di'liifhifnl con verbal ionisi wrote, the d-crpii>mcea«''d. 
I Denham, who knew them both, hit off Ihe difference be- 
tween them ;— 

j * Hail Cowly r.e*cr spoke ; Killesrrew iie»er wrh, 

Conibin'tl in one, iliey hnil made a inaichless wit.* 

I Thought and expre^si >o are only found easdy when they 

! lie on the surface; the npera(M>ns of the iiiiellect with 

I some, are shiw and deep. Hence it is that slow* 

minded men are mit, a« men of the world imagine, always 

the dullest. Nicoile taid of a scintillnnt wit, * He coii- 

3iiers me in the drawing-ruoro, bur he surrenders to me at 
tfrrfliiin on the staircase.* Many a great wit has 

j ihoiichi (he wit which he itever cpoke, and many a great 
reasoner has |ierpl('X«:d his listeners. The conversation- 
powers of some resemble the show-glass of the fashion- 

> able trader : all his moderate capital is (here spread tmi in 
the last novelties; the magann within is neither rich nor 

, rare. Chaucer was nion* facetious in his Talcs, than in 
his conversation, fur the Count eks of Pembroke used to 
rally hini, ob]>erving that his silence was more agrtscable 
to her than his cuuversaiion. Tasso's conversation which 
his friend Manso has attempted to preserve to us, « as nei- 

I their gav nor briHiani ; and Goldoni, in his drama of Tor- 
quato Tasso, has contrasted the poets writings and hia 
conversation ; — 

Ammim il suu ulento, gradlsco i carmi suoi ; 
Mapiacci oon tnivo a ODUvofsai con luk 
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The lubUme Dante wma Ucitum or satirical ; Butler [ 
sunen or bitiDg ; DcicartM, whose habits had farmed j 
him for aditude aiM meditaiion, waa lilent. AddiMO and 
Moliere were only obaenrera in aodely ; and Dryden haa 
veij hooeatlj told ua, * my oooTersation is riow and dull ; 
mj haraour satnmme ana reserved ; in short I am none of 
those who endeavour to break jests in company or make 
repartees.' It was mgeniously said of Vaucanson, that 
he was as much a machine as any he made. Hogarth 
and Swifti who looked on the drcles o( society with eyes 
of inspiration, were absent in company ; but their gros^ 
ness ana asperity did not prevent (he one from being the 
greatest of comic pamters, nor the other as much a crea* \ 
tor of manners in his way. Genius even in society is 
pursuing its own operations ; but it would cease to be 
Itself, in becoming another. 

One peculiar trait in the conversations of men of genius, 
which has often injured them when the listeners were not 
inlimately acauunted with the man, are ceruin sports of 
a vacant mina ; a sudden impulse to throw out o{unions, 
and take views ai things in some humour of the moment. 
Eziravagani paradoxes and false ripinions are caught up 
by the humbler prosers; and the Philistineii are thus ena- 
bled to triumph over the strong and gifted man. lycause in 
the hour of confidence and the abandonment of the mind, 
ho laid his head in their lap and tauzhi them how he 
might be shorn of his strength. Dr. Johnson appears 
often to have indulged this amusement in good and in ill 
humour. Even such a calm pbilos-^hor ai> AJam Smith, 
as well as such a child of imaxmaiion an Bums, were re- 
marked for this ordinary hahit of men of genius, which 
perhaps as ol'ten originates in a contle feeling of contempt 
tor their auditors, as from any otlier cause. 

Not however that a man oJT genius does not utter many 
startling things in conversation which have been found ad- 
mirable, when the public peniscd them. How widely the 
public often ditfer trum the individual! a ceniurA*K opmion 
may intervene between them. The fate of ^nius rcftent- 
bles that of the Athenian sculptor, who submitted his co- 
lossal Minerva tn a private party ; biTorf! the artist they 
trembled for his daring cliisel, and behind him ihev calum- 
niated. The man of genius !im:leti at the one, and forgave 
the other. The statue once fixed in a public place, and 
seen by the whole city, was the divinity. There is a cer- 
tain distance at which opinions, as welfas statues, must be 
viewed. 

But enough of those defects of men of geniuii, which 
often attend their cnnverKations. Must we then hovt to 
authorial dignity, and kiss hands, because they are inked ; 
and to the artist, who thinks us as nothing unless we are 
canvass under his hands ? are there ni>t men of genius, 
the grace of society ? fortunate men! metre blest than their 
brothers ; hut for this, they are not the more men of genius 
nor the others less. To how miny nf the ordinary inti- 
mates of a superior genius, who complain of liis defects, 
might one say, * Do His productions not deli;:ht and some- 
times surprise you ? — You are silent— I beg your pardon : 
the publie has informed you of a great name'; \ou would 
not otherwise have perceived the precious talent of your 
neighbour. You know little of your friend but his name.* 
The persc^nal familiarity of ordiiiarv minds wrh a man of 
genius has oHen produced a luificrouj* prejudice. A 
■coichman, to whom the name of Dr Robertson had tra- 
velled down, was curious to know who he war ? < Your 
neighbour !' but he could not persuade himself that the 
man whom he conversed with was the great historian of 
his country. Even a eood man could inoi believe in the 
announcement of the Messiah, from the same !«ort of pre- 
judice, * Can there any thing good come out of Nazareth V 
■aid Nathaniel. 

Suffer a man of genius to be such as nature and habit 
have formed him, and he will then be the most interestins 
eompanion ; then will you see nothing bii! his mishiy mind 
when it opens itself on you. Barry was the mo«t repul- 
sive of men in his eiterior, in the'roiichness of his lan- 
guage and the wildness of his looks ; interminglins vulgar 
oaths, which, by some unlucky association of habit, he 
seemed to use as strong expleiive.i and notes of admiration. 
His conversation has communicated even a horror to 
some : on one of these occisiootf, a pious lady, who had 
felt such intolerable uneasinest in I114 presence, did not 
however leave this man ot' genius that evenin<!, without an 
impression that she had never heard i^o divine a man in her 
life. The conversation happenins to turn on that principle 
of Beaevolence which pcnradei Christianity and the meek- 



ne»s of the Founder, it gave Barry an opportamiy of 
opening on the character ^ Jeans, with that copiousaesi 
of heart and mind, which oooe heard could saver he fivw 
gotten. That artut had indeed long in bis owditaaoai 
an ideal head of Christ, which ha wu always talkiBg ta 
execute ; * It is here !* he would cry, strikug his head. 
What baffled the mvention, as we aro loM, of Leoaaroa 
da Vinci, who lefl his Christ headless, haTiiif fihatiwsd 
his creative faculty among tbe apostles, Barry was std 
dreaming on ; but this mysterious mixture of a human and 
celestial nature could omy be conceived by bis mmd. and 
even tiie catholic enthusiasm of Barry was coopeijed to 
refrain from unveil'ms it to the eye,— out this nDpauite^ 
(ucture was perpeuuuly exciting this artist's eiaoiini ii 
conversation. 

Few authors and artists bat sra etoquenily astnicQfc 
on that sort of knowledze or that department of art which 
has absorbed all their affections ; their coayarsatioiis affect 
the mind to a distant period of life. Who has flbr]gii:Tto 
what a man of genius has said at sucb moments 1 the 
man of genius becomes an exquiaite instmssent, when iks 
hand of the |H*rformer knowa to call forth the rich 
ence of the sounds ; and— > 

' The flying fingers touch into a Toice.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

LITER AST SOLITTTDB. 

The literary character is reproached with an exTms 
passion for retirement, cultivating those insulating bab;*j 
which are great intemiptions. aiid even weakcners of eo- 
mesiic happiness, while in public life these often induce ts 
a succession from its cares, thus eluding its active duust. 
Yet the vacancies of retired men are eagerly filled by le 
nuny uncmpinyeil men of the world more happily framed 
for its business. We do not hear these accusations raised 
against the painter who wears away his daya at his rasel. 
and the musician by the side of bis instrument : and miKb 
less should wr against tbe legal and (he conimtrrial cht- 
rarter ; yet all these are as mu':h withdrawn from pubiie 
and private life as the literary character : their de«k 1* as 
insulating as the library. Yet is the man who is workicf 
fur his iiidividiial interest more highly estimated than tae 
retired student, whose dis'mtere:>1~ed pursuits are ai ieist 
more pn^fiiablc tn the world than to himself. La Bruvcrs 
discovered the world's erroneous estimate of lilerar% ia- 
bour : ' There reouires a better name to be bestowed ss 
the leisure (the idleness he calls it) of the literarv cha- 
racter, and that to meditate, tn compose, to read and to bs 
tranquil, shoiiU be called irorfcin^.' But so inviaibV is tbe 
progresi* of intellectual pursuits, and so rarely are tbe 0^ 
lects palpable to the obsr-ners, that the literary charactv 
appears denied for his pursuits, what cannot be rcfiwed fo 
every other. That unremitting application, thai unbrviM 
serie« of their ihoiiights. admired in erery pnCtmoa.* 
only complained of in that one whose prtrfessors srith 10 
much sincerity mourn over the shortness of fife, irbich bsi 
often closed on them while sketching their works. 

It IS, however, only in solitude that the genius of roi* 
nent men has been formed; there their first thoaihu 
sprang, and there it will become them to find their last: 
for thi solitude of old aee — and old a^ must be often in 
solitude — will be foun'i the happiest with the litsra/y rha^ 
racter. Solitude is the nurse of enthusiasm, and entko- 
s'lasm is the tnie parent of genius : in all ages it has been 
called for — it has been flown to. No considevable work 
was ever composed, but its author, like an ancieni mai^ 
cian, first retired to the crovo, or to the closet, to mvoca:e. 
When genius lanraishes in an irksome solitude aaong 
crowds, that is the moment to flv into seclusion and medi- 
tatioo. There is a society in the deepest sohiude ; in all 
the men of genius of the past— 

* First of your kind. Society divine ? 



I and in themselves ; for there only they can indulge in ths 

i romances of their soul, and only in solitude can they occupy 

' themselves in their dreams and their vieils. and, with tns 

morniuff, fly without interruption to the labour ihcy had 

reluctantly quitted. Thi> desert of solitude, so vas't and 

so drrar\- to the man of the world, to the man of geonis 

opens the niajiical garden ol Armida whose encbaalMents 

. arose amidst solitude, while iolitildfl 

I among those enchantnusnis. 
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WfarBinr Michael Anfala wu medilaiini on ■ons 
vrau duifTi, hg riatri hiin>firu)i (rum iliB wgrlJ. ' Why 
do JMleadoiiuliur^kliTr^'iiksd ■ rriosd. 'Arl.'rs- 
pIiH Iha guhlimfl LriiaE, * Aria ijeiloui god^ jt raquim 



Wa ubiiria iDenoffaaiuf, in puhlic •iluilioni, (ifhiiii 
fiirihu lolitudgj inujil Ihsimpailiinenu of tha world, and 

re Ihem. )ibD lomn S*iif delu- 



de'. LnrdC]! 



•id wlldneu oTjiouih la [he (tricl rapdiritiei if ttudj ■ ■ 
iecrificsjierfdrnKd by iha vMarr; bul even Miltoo ippem 
tobaiefelMhtiirlieanM ptnoi ctlilt ; I« in Ibn pnfua 



□fdua eileem tha inearHDiiu foAmn and tfadund vote/iiwi 

lalier of (hiipoeE 10 EvrIjji, where ha atjiraaKi hii eani^ 

neaa to ttt EiialyD^i Eeujr oo Subtiide^ fin- a cop j uf W^ch 

ha had irni oier the Vma, vilhoul sbuinini; aog, beiii| 

' I'ithi^r all bnughl up, 01 burnt in the fiiaaf Loiidoo,' I am 

I raiireoMiU wnicn he eajnited ; ha alwaTi took , <'<'' ">>" dcmiroiu, be layi, bacauia iLii a nibjacl in nhich 

in raltllni iha crBal tranquilliiy of ipirit fi- I nni D»t deeplj intereilHJ. Tbiii Cnwlej wu raquiiiai 

IdwinthMimllllMenI Jenai.wherrrormorailian a book lacoolvn hii predilection, and we know he Diad* 

. 7._.j —l:. n ._ j_.,_ ... , .k. . -i...L J.J „. pnwa a bappj (KiB. We 



pciwocM dwint hit n 

ihseiaritria paper • 

biilift,- *■ 



Hulorj, he daily wi 



lacoDhm hu pret 
HTHiPnlT which di 
inGibboa, wiihall 

ilertained oS ioUiuda i: 



rdwitha proud iaii>rmcTioD, Each dT b» ealiiiidEi Ibelj aitd ihall ennlinue toFefll, that domaiticioliIiide.bD 
tich, and a (bird ilie Iialian lirrraluro. Tha publin are ^T (rienilihip, ■■ a eumfainicn itala, which will grow lu 



leclira oTeDliiude, thu it bad do'IoikI.. 



ftrlilily of Lord Glin 

----- ■ H g 

ohin 
bii LiBi 



hI in iha lale c( y. _ . 
' tun bai anlyMTtedlorciniodnieih 
ed or occupied in bii doeet, wa* a 



1, Ciearn wu uneaiT aniidM applaudini Rome and Had tha nittakni nMioni oT Sprat aol dapiired m oT 
dIntiiEiilihed hia nunauiu wodi^ b* the mlei U bii ' Cowley'i correipgndonce, we dmibllen bad nawtd Ifaa 
-' 1 tilla*. AbIu* Qelliu naiked hia aaliiuda br hia I •""'owi oDonely iiniiii touched bv a taiidar pencil. Bat 
XifhU.' The ■ Qoldeii Qnna< of Jeremr Tarlor *• ''"a ShrmtoM, and Oraj, and Swift. Tbe bran of 



woTHliluda. 'Now I 



u the prodiK* ofhii retrail at the Eari of CiArrij' 

a^al in Vy-alo j and Ibe ■ Diienione of Parlry' pra.r'ro 1 ~ ■- - —■ -."■• ~" — 

a mm .ecra ™ ^Jll'^j^ ^j^ , „j j,j^,^_„j f^„y,,_„j ji^^ ^^ X,reKnt ihinm, 

... . ! I — L . _.._.. .. J. f,„ infinitely plM«d, 

'Dr.Swift'i 



by Iht (ay triflen he deaarled. H.rnnnon. to «mp«a 
hu Oeaana, aenred hnMelfrrom the nnet* oThui THendf . 
Dateanei, inflanud by ^eniuf, hirai an otBcura houie in 
uunfremientediiuarlerBiPBrii.andlh'rshepiiHiiwo 
yean, unknown to hu acquainnnct. Adam Soiilh, after 
Iha publicBTion «fbi> liret work, ttarcwa himi-air uilo a re. 
liramanl thai laai. tan ycare : r.en Hume rallies him for 
Beparatinihinuairfroin IhewoHd; butbylhii anan Ibe 
freaipt'libcalimguiieinuieed the world by hia great work. 
And Ibiii ilwai with Dieiiar|eiiini,]oP| ere Petrarch 
withdrew to hia Tal chiuna. 

The inlemiplioa of Tiiitara by pnifiHion bt* been (eel- 
ui|ly lamealFdbynten of lellen.— The minJ. malurinn ila 
qiceuUtiDii, feeli the uneipnileHcouTerralinn nf cnid cere- 
Buay, cbllliBI at ihe blaiU of March winda a»r [be bloB- 
■anoflhaSpno{[. Thiua unhappy bain[a wlm wander 
fr«n bouB* to hmiH, priiilagad br ihf ehirier oTwcietrto 
oUirDct Ihe kaowledia Ihay'cannoi imjian, tn tire 
bacatma Ihpy are tired, or to leak amiiiianipni al the 
Boat of allien, belong lo Ihat clau of locicly whkh haTa 
aOaadtiaoiherTaluaialinielban Ihaiofgnlimrid ofit ; 
Iheae are iudcatnolihe belt qualified 10 comprehend Iha 

of tha fludioua. ' Wo ara aftaid^«'!d ™ rfthSe 'Xm. 



hai baea imta b 
wilh«il'bei»,,n, 



r«!ciiad theie idia nsiti, oniT noted 
d eipended, thai ba mifhi reinimaie 
t loiB a day. The literary chararior 



I of iheaa oceaei'^na, 
iry friend, ibai whan 



» wiodow. firaod Hollia endeanoi 

Pa of ongBlarity ai a ihieM ; and iha freat Robari 
raa eompalled lo adnrtin m a newananrr ihat hi 
eW tifliii on cerUin da*a, that ba mi|tbt haw lai- 
lbmbBona«fbiaworiia.* 

T, and then a pleani*, 
i;. Totamalhaftr. 
j; g> (IWi^iJi «lh i iawH lB|gaBBrBdbiPrBlidi'aLia 



gloomy JDy, wiib the applicauon 

Lt he ia foroed 10 die in a rage, iiae a iv in 

_, the year, in ihiiBtanubj thsaa£a*tau 

ble, bul Buireiing poet— 



Tha iiir-UBie hawthoma bud. and cowaltpt blow. 

Swin^a lallan paial with lerriTying coloun apiclureof 

BoliludB ; and al lenglh hia deapair eloeed wiib idioiiam. 

Eirn the playful muia of Crenaal ihrawt a aeoibra quani- 

Inuilieea onr ihe auliluda nf men iX geniu*- 

Vlnsianad'EiinuiipuBrqnelqucBjourede Ololn. 
Biencaa ^^iruHrT^ara it a qanlii^'n, wbeiheT^eo of 

imtiatrd-^eB sf |eaiua ! life in aoliUidD, UM do DM In* 

CHAPTER VII, 



tbtBiBonaofthacharacleriiiica nffeniua. 

A work on iha An of Mrdiiation haa not yst been pnh 
doeed : ii might pnxe if innHnas adTantafe is him who 
BCTcr liappened to hate nnra Ihan one iwliiary idea. Tbs 
mmuit af a ain<;1a pKnciple bai produced a great work, 
baa emducied is a new diaeotery. Bul 



m hia predeceaiDr. of the arl ofihe mind, null 
Iba facility of piaciica ami ou 



nd, nDtwitbilanding 



IH mind lliielf,^rir iKLhlia it obiaina a ilaliona^ point, 
I whaocait can never advaBce, nccurring before tha 
II* of lifa. He Bay*, ' when the powen of nalnra 
\ atlBiBed Ihrir inlended margy. they can ba no mnra 

rrntaina but proriirv and rrpttifnai and perhapa 
Uev do la hall, may bt •cenh infviry.'* Thn reauK 



JatauBO'i LatlSB to Mn Tl 
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ofthu inquinr would probably lav a broader rouodation for ' miod, * in the vpaekNu drcuita of bar fr-Hng' Tka 
thia art of ibe minct than we liaTe hitherto posaessed. | study of an author or an arint would be ill placed in tka 
~ midst of a beautiful landscape; the Peaserosoof MilHai 

< hid from day's gaiiah eye,* is the man of feuM. A in- 
cluded and naked apartaent, with nothinff bat a desk, a 
chair, and a single sheet of paper, was lor fiftyr years Aa 
study of Buflbo ; the single omameBt was a print oTNcvb 
ton placed before bis eyes-HMKhing broke imo iht aaiiyif 
his reveries. 

The arts of memory bare at all tinea eadred the iw 
teniion of the studious ; they open a world of oa^i i iaj jBi d 
mysteries ; erery one seems to fonn some discovery oraii 
own, but which rather excites lus astousbmrac tliaa a^ 
larees his comprehension. When the lata WilSam Hh- 
ton, a man of an original cast of miad, as an tipciimiat 
b memory, opened a book whieh ha had divided into %S 
columns, according to the days of the year, bo rcsolvv^d to 
try to recpllfcct an anecdote, as iDsigaificant and resMM 
as he was able, rejecting all under ten years of age : aad 
to his furpnse, he filled those spaces for small rrmiai 
ces. withm ten columns ; but lili this experiment had 
made, he never conceived the extent of this facnliT. 
When we reflect, that whatever we know, and wbaievtr 
we feel, are the very smallest portions of all i^ie ki 



Ferguson has expressed himself with sublimity — * The 
lustre whieh man casts around him, like the flame of a 
meteor, shines only while his motion continues ; the ukh 
ments of rest itad of obscurity are the same.' What is 
this art of meditation, but the power of withdrawing our- 
selves from the world, to view that world movwg within 
ourselves, while we are in repose ; as the artist by an 
optical instrument concentrates the boundless landscape 
around him, aud patiently traces all nature in that small 
space. 

Certain constituent principles of the mind itself, which 
the study of metaphysics has curiously discovered, oflTer 
many important regulations in this denirsble art. We 
may even suspect, since men of k^'Oius in the present age 
have confided to us the secrets of their studies, that this 
art may be carried on by more obvious means, and even 
by mechanical contrivances, and practical habits. There 
n a government of our thoughts ; and many secrets yet 
remain ti> be revealed in the art of the mind' ; bu^ as yet 
they consist iif insulated facts, from which, however, 
mav hereafter be formed an ex|»erimeiiial history. Many 
littfe habits mav be contracted bv eenius, and may be ob- 
served in our3i1ve<. A mind well organized may be regu- [edge and all the feelings we have been acquiring throwk 
laled by a sinrje contrivance : it is by a bit of lead that life, how desirable would be that art, which shouUi npra 
we are enabled to track the flijsht of time. The mind of j asainthe scenes which have vanished, revive the 
geoiuji can be made to take a particular dispmition, or 
train rtf ideas. It if a remarkable circumstance in the 
studies of men of genius, thai previ lUs tit composiiKin they 
have often nwakened their miaginaiion by the imagina- 
tion of their favourite masters. By loucliini; a magnet 
they became a maL'ner. A circum^tsnce has been re- 
corded of Gray, by Mr Mathiar. * an worthy of all acce[i- 
tation amon}; the higher vutarien of the diviof art, when 
thev are a^^ured that Mr G'ay never sale down to compose 
any poeirv with->ui previo«i«ly. and fi*ra considerable time, 
readmit the work % of Spmser.' But ihi circum««tance 
was not unusual with Mulherbe, Corneirc. and Racine: 
and ih« niiwi fervid verses of Homer, anil the moyt lender 
of Euripiiley, w^re often reptraied by Mil ion. Evifn an- 
tiqtii'v exhibits ihe rame exming intercourse of the mind 
of senilis. Ciceni in'ormif iir htiw his tliiqiienc<* caught 
inspiration from a constant study ofihe Latin and Grecian 
poeiry; and it has been recordtd «tf Poni|>ey, who was 
grea' fven in his vouih, that he never un leriouk any cnn- 
sifierahie eiiterDrivv, without ammaiin:* his genirs by 
having read to him the iharacttrr of Airaniemnon in the 
first Iliad ; althuu-jh he acknowiedfed that the enlhu«iaAm 
he caiitihi came rather from the poet than the hero. When 
BoMiiel hhd to compose a funeral orasion, he was accu^ 
tomed ti) retire f >r several days to hi« fiiidv, to ruminate 
over iho paees of H"mer ; arid when asked the reason of 
this habii, he exclaimed, in ihe^e lines, 

— — Masnaro mii>i meniem. animunque 
Deliu^ inhpirtl Va-ea 

It in on the same prior ipir of pre-di«!>osin^ the mind, 
that many have first eenerated ihcir fi ehiii!:» in the sym- 
phonic^ oV music. Alfieri, oftrn before he wrote, prepared 
nis mind by lisienine tn music— a circumstance which has 
been rt-cordcd ol*o'heri«. 

W^ are warcely aware how we may govern our tliou;rhts 
by m^ans of our fenja'ions. De Luc wa,^ subject to viiv 
lent bursts of pavilion, but he calmed the interior tumult by 
the anificf of fi'iiiis lii'i mouth with sweets and comfits. 
When GolHnni found his sleep di-iturbed bv the obtni.«ive 
idea* still fl- rating fnmi the studies uf the day. he contrived 



which other impressions have effaced, and enrich odr 
thoughts, with ihuughts not les* precious ; the man of ge- 
nius who shall possess this art, will not saibfy himseif »iik 
the knowledjrr of a few mornings and its tVanMmt esi^ 
lions, writing on the mt-veable sand of present sensatkts, 

fireseni feelings, which alter with the first breezes oT Mib> 
ic opini:)n. Memory is the foundation of genius : for ibis 
faculty, with men of geniii*. is associated wiui imsiirianaa 
and passion, it is a chronokigy not merely of events, hat sf 
emotions; hence th^yremeinber nothing that is doi ibir^ 
e»ting to their frelings, while the ordinary mind, arcarait 
on all eve ts alike, is not iinpas»inned on any. Th^ b- 
cidentsof the novelist, are often foundrd on'the commea 
ones of life ; and thr personages so admirablj sine ■ 
bis fictions, he only discovered aUKing the crrTwd. Tbe 
arts o* memory will preserve all we wish; theyfofiia 
saving hank « f genius, to which it may have rrcJnrse. u 
a wealth which it ran accumulate unperceivabiv av.MJit 
the ordinary expenditure. Lo«*ke taught ns ihe C[rsl rad^ 
meiifs of this art, wln'n he showed us how he stored fcii 
thoughts and his facts, bv an artificial arrargemert ; asd 
Addison, before he commenced his Spec'aTOrs, had aaisi^ 
sed three folios of materials ; but the higher s*ep wi'i bt 
the volume which shall give an account oi a man to b't^ 
self, where a single observation, a chronidrd eomiioB, a 
hope or a prr.jpcl. nn wh'ch the soul may still hanff. hke a 
ciew of y^fi knowledge in hi« hand, will'restore to hiaa al 
his lo^t studies; his evanescent existence again enters iffs 
his life, and he wiil contemplate on himself as aa cataa 
man : to pre-erve the P3«t, is half of immnriality. 

The memorials uf Gibbon and Priestly present as wiA 
tbe exjterirncn and the habi's of Ihe Iherarv Characttr. 
* What I have known,* says Dr Priestly, * with respect is 
myself, has tended much to lessen both my admiratioo aad 
mv cimtemoi of others. Could we have entered into the 
mind of Isaac Newton, and have traced all the steps bv 
which he produced his great works, we might see aorkisii 
yrery exiraoniinary in the process. Our atudent, with aa 
ingenious simplicity, opens to us that * vaiirty of mechao* 
ical eipedients by which he secured and arrangrd bs 



to lull liim<<*-if to rest by conning in his mind a vocabulary j ihoughti*,* and that discipline of the mind, by a peculiar ar* 
of tlie Venetian dialrct.'translaiing some word in?o Tnrca'n rancement of his studies, for the day and 'for the year, ■ 
and French ; which being a very un:nteresting occupation, ' which he riraMed the calm and unalterable svsten pursued 
at the third or fo«*rth versiun this recipe never failed. I by Gibbon. BiiflTon and Voltaire employed Ibe sante a*- 
This was an act of withdrawing attention from Ihe greater '■ n<ruvres, and often only combined the kiiow ledge thev ol^ 
to the less cmminn ; where, as the interest weakened, the j lamed, by bumble methods. They knew what to ask tor, 
excitement ceased. Mt.-ndcUohp, whose feeble and too and made use of an intelhgent secretary ; aware, as Lord 
sensitive frame was often redncrd tii tbe last stave of snf- Bacon has exiiresiccd if. that some Books * may be read 
fering by inlelkcfual exertion, when engaged in any p:>int ; by depnty.' Bufion laid down an eice]>ent rule to obtam 
of difficulty, wou-d in an in«tant contrive a ueifect ces- ' originality, when he advised the writer, first to ezhaoM his 
sation from thinking, by mechanically going to the window, own thoughts before he attempted to consult other writers, 
and counting the tiles upon the roof of his neighbour's The advice of Lord Tacon. that we should porsue ear 
hou5e. Facts like these show how much art maybe con* ' ^Indies, whether the mind is disposed or indipnsed, is a* 
cemed in the management of th? mind. cellent : in the one ca<e, we nhall gain a great step, aad m 

Some profound thinkers could not purrue the operations i the other, we * shall work out the knots and standa of iba 



of their mind in the distraction of light and noise. MaU 
Jebnochf, Hobbe}9, Thomas, snd others ck>sed iheir cur- 



Ihe other, we * shall work out the 
mind, and make the middle times the 
John Hunter very happily illustrated iha 



iativ to caaceutnXe their thoughts, as &I1I100 tayi o( ibe * «ttrf oaa ^\M«a tcQit^ ^uM^ \ba 
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* it reMoibUt,* Mid he * a tradcfman taking itock ; without 
vhieh, he never knows either what he ponesset, or in 
what ba ie deficient.' Indati nr is the feature bj which the 
sncaenis to frequently descri^ an eminent character; 
■och phrases as * imertdihUi imduatria ; dUigetOia mngitlan* 
%n iMwaal. When we reflect on the maitniiude uf the la- 
boura of Cicero, Erasmus, Gesner, Baronius, Lord Btcon, 
Usber, and Bayle, we seem asleep at the base of these 
moMiments of study, and scarcely awaken to admire. 
Boeh are the laborious initruciion/uf msnkind ! 

Nor let those other artists of the mind, who work in the 
airy looms ct fancy and wit, imapne that they are weaving 
tiMir webs, without the direction of a principle, and with- 
out a secret habit which they have acquired ; there may be 
«vcB an art, unperceived by themselves, in opening and 
portniag a scane of pure invention, and even in the hap- 
pinsl luros of wit. Otte who had all the experience of 
■uoh an artist, has employed the very terms we have used, 
•r <machanical' and 'habitual.* *Be a»ure<),* says 
GoUamiih, * that wit is in some measure mechanical ; and 
that a man lone habituated to catch at even its resem- 
blance, will at last be happy enough to possess the sub- 
staaee. By a long habit of writmc, he aequins a iiist- 
■aas ofithmking, and a mastery of manner, which noli- j 
day writers, even with ten times hif genius, may vainly I 
atiempi to equal.' Even in the sublime efforts of imagi- 
■aiion, this art of meditation may be practised ; and Al- 
fteri has shown us, that in those energetic tra^iic dramas 
which were often produced in a sUie of enthusiasm, he 
pursued a regulated process. * All my tragedies have been 
composed three times,' and he describes the three sisges 
of conceptioa, devetopment, and versifying. * AAer these 
tbrno opemtions, I proceed like other authors, to polish, 
carrect or amend.' 

* All is habit in mankind, even virtue itself !' exclaimed 
Metasusio ; and we may add, even the meditations of 
genius. Some of its boldest conceptions are indeed for- 
tnitoas, starting up and vanishing almost in the percep- 
tion ; like that giant form, sometimes seen amidst the gla- 
ciers, opposite the traveller, afar from him, moving as 
be moves, stopping as he stops, yet, in a moment Ioki 
and perhaps never more seen,— although but his own 
ralleetion! Often in the still obscurity of the night, 
the ideas, the studies, the whole history of tlie day is 
acted over again, and in these vivid reveries, we are con- 
verted mto Sfiectators. A great poetical contemporary of 
our country does not think that even lib drrams should 
paaa away unnoticed, and keeps, what he calls, a register 
of nocturnals. The historian De Thou was one of thoee 
great literary characters, who, all his life, was preparing 
to write the history which he wrote ; omitting nothing, in 
bis travels and his embassies, which went to the formation 
of a great man, De Thou has given a very curious ac- 
count of his dreams. Such was his pas«ion for study, 
% ttA his ardent admiration of the great men whom he 
ooBveracd with, that he often iroagmed in his sleep, that 
be was traveHiag in Italv, in Germany, and in England, 
where he saw and censalted the learned, and examined 
their curious libraries ; he had all his life time these litera- 
ry dreams, bat more particularly when in his travels, he 
thoa repealed the images of the day. If memory does 
chain down tbeae hurrying, faitiing chiklren of the 
iiion, and 



* Snatch the faithless fiiritives to lieht,* 

PUanrft of Memmy. 

with the beams of the morning, the mind suddenly finds 
ilaelf forsaken and solitary. Rousseau has uttered a 
oocaptaJnt on this occasion : full of enthiisia»m, he devc^ 
tad to the subject of his thoughts, as was liia custom, the 
hmt sleepless interrals of his nights, mndiiating in bed, 
with his eyes closed, he turned over his periods, in a tu- 
■mU of ideas ; but when he rose and had dressed, all was 
vanished, and when be sat down to his papers, he hod 
■othing to write. Thus gvnins has iu vespers, and its 
^gils, as well as its matins, which we have been so often 
tmd are the true hours of its inspiration— but every hour 
mav be full of inspiration for him who knows to meditato. 
Xffo man was more practised in this art of the mind, than 
Pope, and even the night was not an unregarded portion 
cf ms poetical existence. 

Few works of magniiudc presented themselves at onco, 
hldMir asieot and their associations to their authors ; the 
of IMH ptr c eiv ea not more than two or three strik- 
ahserved bv knothor ; in revolving 
■iod if gnduMiij agitated ; it is i 




Slimmer landscape, at the break of day, wrapt in mist, 
where the sun strikes on a single object, till the light 
and warmth increasing, all starts up in tnc nooo-dav of im- 
agination. How beautifully this state of the mind, in the 
progress of composition, is described by Dryden, silludinff 
to his work, * when it was only a confused mass of 
thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark ; when 
the fancy «as yet in its 6rst work, moving the sleeping 
images of things, towards the light, there to be distin- 
guished, and then either to be clKisen or rejected, by the 
judgment.'- At that moment, he adds, * 1 was in that 
eagem<*ss of imagination, which, by over-pleasing fan- 
ciful men, flatters them into the danjger of writing.'— 
Gibbon tells us of his history, *at the onset, all was 
dark and doubtful ; even the title of the work, the true wa 
of the decline and fall of the enipire, &c. I was often 
tempted to cast away the labour of seven years.' Winck- 
elman was long lost in composing his < History of Art ;' a 
hundred fruitless attempts were made, before he could dis- 
cover a plan amidst tne labyrinth. Slight conceptions 
kindle finished works : a lady asking for a few versM on 
rural topics, of the Abb^ De'Lille, his specimens pleased, 
and sketches heaped on sketches, produced 'Les Jardins.' 
In writin;! the * Pleasures of Memory,' the poet at first 

Cropoied a simple description in a few I'mes, till conducted 
y meditation, the perfect composition of several yean 
closed m that fine poem. And thus it happened witn the 
Rape of the Lock, and many celebrated productions. 

Were it possible to collect some thoughts of great think- 
ers, wliich were never written, wc should discover vivid 
conceptions, and an originality they never dared to pursue 
in their works! Artists have this advantage over authors, 
that their virgin fancies, their chance felicities, which la- 
bour cannot afterwards produce, are constantly |>erpeluat- 
ed ; and these * studies' as they are called, are' as precious 
to posterity, as their more coniplote designs. Wo pos- 
sess one remarkable f vidence of^ these fortuitous thoushts 
of genius. Pope and Swif>, being ip the country together, 
observed, that if contemplative nun were to notice < the 
thoughts which suddenly present themselves to their 
minds, when walking in the fields &r. they might find many 
•s well worth preserving, as some of their more deliberate 
reflections.' They made a tnal, and agreed to write 
down such involuntary thoughts as occurred durine their 
stay there ; these furnished out the * Thoughts* in Ptipe's 
and Swift's miscellanies.* Amoii£ Lord Bacon's Re- 
mains, we find a paper entitled *niddm thought*, set down 
for profit.' At all hours, by the side of Voltaire's bed, or 
on nis table, stood his pen and ink, with slips of paner. 
The margins of his books were covered with his * sudden 
thoughts.' Cicero, in reading, constantly took notes and 
made comments; but we must recollect there is on art of 
reading, ai well as an art of thinking. 

This art of meditation may be exercised at all hours and in 
all places ; and men of genius in their walks, at table, and 
amidst assemblies, turning the eye of the mind inwards, can 
form on artificial solitude: retired amidst a crowd, and 
wise amidst distraction and folly. Some of the creat ac- 
tions of men of this habit of mind, were first meditated on, 
amidst the noise of a convivial party, or the music of a 
concert. The victorv of Watcrl-K) might have been or- 
ganized in th^ ball room at Bnissels, as Rodney at the 
table of Lord Sandwich, while the bottle was brisklv cir- 
culating, was observed orranging bits of cork ; his solitary 
amusement having excited an inquiry, ho said that he was 
pracliicing a plan how to annihilate an enemy's fleet; 
this afterwards proved to be that dwcovery of breaking the 
line, which the happy audacity of the hero executed. 
Thus Hogarth, with an cyo always awnke to the ridicu- 
lous, would catch a character nn his thumb-nail ; Leon- 
ardo da Vinci could delect in the fains of an old weather* 
beaten wall, the landscapes of nature, and Haydn care- 
fully noted down in a pocket book, the psssages and ideas 
which came to him in his walks, or amidst companv. 

To tliis habit c»f continuity «if attention, tracing the first 
simple idea throu«h its remoter cnoseqiienres, Galileo and 
Newton owed manv of their discoveries. It was one 
evening in the caih*Hlral of Pisa, that Galileo observed 
the vibration" of a brass lustre pendent from the vaulted 
roof, which had been left swinpinc by nne of the verg»frs ; 
the habitual meditation of genius combined with an ord'i- 

♦ Thfs anectlotn is found in RufThes.l's life of Pope, evi- 
dently siven by Warbumm, s« «m ^vw>s vV\^\ t\ \<«»;<^^ 
knowledta m vW UMaNftaa wVsasft ^\ a.xaa\%\a.'«l«^'««8»% 
, thA\ife<A%'pxi> 
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mry accident a d«w idea of acteoce, aud bence, cooceiT- 
ed the iaveiuioa of meaturuig lupe by ihe medium of a 
pcoduliun. Who but a semus of ihi« order, utiiuf io hia 
orchard, and being slrucii bv the fall uf ac apple, could 
have discovered a new i]uahtv in matter by the tystem of 
gnntation ; or have imagined, while viewioj; bova' blowing 
■oap-bladden, the properties of light, and then anaiomia^ 
a ray ! It was the same principle which led Prankka 
when oo board a ship, observing a partial suilness in the 
wavoj, when they tnrew down water which bad been used 
for culinary purposes, to the discovery of the wonderful 
property in utl of calming the agitated ocean, and many a 
ship has been preserved in temp«s:uous weather, or a land- 
ing facibiaied oo a dangerous surf, by this simple medita^ 
tioa of genius. 

In the sUUneas oTmeditalioQ the mind of genius must be 
frequently thrown ; it is a kind of darkness which hides 
from us all sumNinding objects, even in the light of day. 
This is the first state of exisieoee in genius. — In <Jicero, 
oo Old Am, we find Cato admiruig that Cams Sulpiiius 
Gaiius, who when he sat down to write in the morning 
was surprised by the evemng, and when he took up his 
pen in the eveniug was surprwed by the appearance of the 
morning. S'>craies has remained a whole day in iminove* 
able mediiaiion, his eyes snd countenance directed lu one 
spot as if in the stillnt-ss of diath. La Foniaine, when 
writing hi« comic lak'S, has been observed early in the 
morning and late in the evei.ing, in ihe same recumbent 
posture under the same tree. This quiescent state is a 
sort of enthusiasm, and renders every thing that surrounds 
us as distant as if sn immense inicrvsl s«|iaraied us from 
the scene. Pocgius has Uild us of Dante, thai he iodul^d 
his medi:ation8 more s(run;;ly ihan any man he Limtw; 
and wht-n once dreply rn^'aged in reading he seemed to 
live only in his ideas. The poet went tn view a public 
procL-ssioii, and having entered a book^eUer's shop, taking 
up a book he sunk intu a reverie ; on his return he declared 
that he had neither seen nor -heard a single occurrence in 
public exhibition which had [>assed before him. It has 
been told uf a mod«m astronomer, that one summer night 
when he was withdrawing to his chamber, ibe bri^hlueits 
of the heavens showed a phenomeiiun. He passed the 
whole night in observing it ; and when they came to him 
early in the mornmg, and found hiin in the same attitude, 
he said, like one who had been rect4lec:ing his thoughts 
for a few moments. ' It must be thus; but 1*11 go to bed 
before it is laie.* He had gazed the entire night in medi- 
tation, and was not aware of it. 

There is nothing incredible in the stories related of 
some who have experienced this entranced stale, in a very 
extraordinary degree : that erstacy in study, where the 
mind deliciously inebriated with ihe'obj*!Ct it cnntt-mplates, 
feels nothing, from the excels of feeling, as a philosopher 
well describes it : — Archimedes, invitived in the invrsii- 
gaiioo tif BUtbemalical truth, and the painters Prologrnes 
and Parmeggiano, found their srnse« locked up as it were 
in meditation, s«> as lobe incapable of withdrawing them- 
selves from their work even in the midst of the terrors and 
storming of the place by Ihe enemy. Manno was so al^ 
sorbed in the composition of his < Adoni*,' that he suffered 
his leg to be burnt for some time before the pain grew 
stmngcr than th« intellectual pleasure of his imaginaiion. 
Thomas, an intense thinker, would sit for hours against a 
hedge, composing with a low voice, taking the same pinch 
of anuff lor half an hour together, without being aware 
that it had long disappeared; when he quitted hib apart- 
ment, after prolonging his studies there, a visible aitera- 
tioo was observed in his person, and the agitation of his 
recent thoughts was still traced in his air and manner. 
With what eloquent truth has Buffoo described those re- 
veries of the student, which compress his day, and mark 
the hours by the sensations of minutes. ' Invention,* he 
says, * depiends on patience ; contemplate vour subject 
long, it wiU gradually unfold till a sort oTclcctrK spark c(m- 
▼ulses for a moment the brain, and spreads down to the 
very heart a glow of irritation. Then come the luxuries 
of genius, ibc true hours for production and composition ; 
hours so delightful that I have spent twelve or fourteen 
successively at ray whting-deak, and still been in a state 
of pleasure.' 

This eager delight of pursuing his study, and this impa- 
tience of interruption in the pursuit, are finely described 
by Milton in a letter to his friend Deodaii. 

* Such n the character of my mind, that no delay, none 
flf Uis oidintrj cesstiions (for rest or othcrwiie) do, I bad 



neat 



I 



irly said, care or thinking of the verv rabgcct, am kdi 
me back from being humed oo to the destmed poiu, aai 
from comiiictiog the great circuit as it were, of the tuif 
IB which 1 am engaged.'* 

Such is ihe picture of geeius, viewtd is the sfUlMisi tf 
mediuiion, but there is yet a more eicited eiaie,— wbo^ 
as if consciousness were nixing with its revenes, n the 
aJIusi'tn of a scene, a person, a passion, the *— v ^t ^ t of ibe 
soul affect even the organs of sease. It ii espcneeeed ■ 
the moments the man of genies is praduaof ; these ve 
the hours of inspirmtioe, and this is ibe femie cnibonuB 
of genius! 

CHAPTER Vni. 

TBE EHTBUSIASM OF G»IVn. 

A state of mind occurs in the meet active opemtkni it 
genius, which the term rcMfie inadequately indicnies ; m^ 
taphysical distinctions but ill descnbe it, end pofHdar lan> 
guag'e affords no terms for those faculties and fcebop which 
escape the observation of the multitude wtH» are not af* 
fecit d by the phenomeiMMi. 

The Illusion of a drama, over persons of great sensihdH 
ty, where all the senses are exciird by a mixture of rea;ev 
with imaginaiiiin, is experienced by men of genius n iber 
own vivified ideal world ; real emotions are raised by fic- 
tion. In a scene, apparently passing in their presence, 
where Ihe whole train of circumstances succeeds in all iks 
continuity of nature, and a sort of real ezisiencca appear 
to rise up before ihrm, they perceive themselves specta- 
tors tv acturs, feel their sympathies excited, and avo:^ 
tarily use language and gevturc s, while the exterior cvgaa 
of sense are vniil'ly affected ; not that they are apcctsicts 
and actors, nor that the scene exists. In Ihie equivvcal 
state, the enthusiast of genius produces his masier-ueccs. 
This wakins dream is distinct from reverie, where 0m 
thoughts wandering without connection, the faint mpi«> 
sions are so evanescent as to occur without even bcag i^ 
collected. Not so when one closely pursued act of mid 
tation carries the enthusiast «if genius beyond ibe precitct 
of actual existence, while this act ufcontemplatjon makes las 
thing contemplated. He is now the busy pnin'er d a 
wtirld which he himself naly views ; aioue' he bears, he 
sees, he touches, he laughs liud weeps ; his brows and .los, 
and his very iimbs move. Poeu and even painters, vke 
as Lord Bacon desrribts witches, * are imagmative.* bate 
of>en invduotarily betrayed in the act of compo^i-loo those 
gestures which accompany this enthusiasm. Qemtiihaa 
nas nobly compared them to the lashings of the lion's taii 
preparing to combat. Kven actors of genius have aree^ 
tomcd themselves to walk on the stage for an hour befeie 
the curtain was drawn, lo fill their minds with ail the pU^ 
toro« of the drama, to iterronify, to catch the passire. to 
speak to others, to do all that a'man of genius would bsvv 
viewed in the subject. 

Aware of thi« |»eculiar faculiv so prevalent in the 
vivid exercise of genius, Lortl Ksimes seems to have 
the first who, in a work on criticism, attempted to n 
the iileat yretmet^ to distinguish it from the reo/ 9v«si„. _ 
thincs ; it has been called the representative facwty, the 
imagmative state, &c. Call it what we will, no term'o{«ni 
to us the invisible mode of its operations, or expresses M 
variable nature. Conscious of the existence of seen a 
faculty, our critic perceived ihat the conception of it a bv 
no means clear when described in words. Has not tiie 
difference of any actual thing and its image in a glass per> 
plexed some phikMophers ? And it is well known how far 
the ideal philosophy has been carried. < All arc pidves^ 
alike painted on the retina, or optical sensorium !* o- 
claimed the enthusiast Barry, who only saw picfurct ii 
nature and nature in pVturvs. 

Cold and barren tempers without imagination, whose 
impressions of obiects never rise beyond those of memary 
and reflection, which know only to' compare, and not to 
excite, will smile at this equivocal state of the ideal pre* 
seme : vet it is a real one to the enthusiast of genius, aid 
it is hisfiappiest and prcu'iar conditionwithoot this pcmv 
no metaphvsical aid, no art to be Uught him, no Basleif 
of talent shall avail him ; unhlest with it Ihe voiaiy sw 
find each sacnficr lying cold on the altar, for 
tUme from hcavf n sliall k indie it. 

* Meum sir ti*. ingeoium, nulla ut mora, nnlhi ^ 
ferme lllins rei ciira aut o>riiatio Jiscincat, qnoed 
quo feror. et graudcm aliquera siiidiufiUD 
odum ccnilclaa. 
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ThiP enthukiasm indred can only be dihouvrred by mt*n 
of geniufl ihtfaiM:lTe«« yet wben fiiosi iindt-r iu influfnt-e, 
they can least pen'rive it, &i the rw which rtn-a ail ihiii^A 
nnnoc view iim-ir; and to trace i)ii<i inviAib'e operatum, 
ihii warmth on the nerve, wrre to Menrch t^ir the pnncijile 
ef It's whirh finind would rea^e to be hfe. There is, 
howerer, sooiethini; of realirv in Ihi^ iitale of the idt-al pro- 
Mince ; for the most familiar instance* nhow that the nerveri 
of each external Reaae are put in mMirm by the idea of the 
object, aa if the real object had been pre/rntrd to it ; the 
difference isi only in the de«reo. Tliim the exterior Keniies 
Are more concerned in the id'-al world than at fir:«t a{>- 
peari ; we thrill at even the iijea of any ihin>; thai inak<'ri 
US ihudder, and only imacinins it oft^n pro<]uceR a real 

Kin. A curious coniequence Aowm from thii principle : 
ihoQ, Hn:;eriiig amidil the freahne.-iM of nature in EdL'u, 
fell all the d«>li^ht8 of tho«e eJemenlA with which he wa4 
creatin;;; his nervei ra«ived with the imai;eii which evriied 
them. The fierce ami wild Dante amidst the shvtnes of 
hi« Inferno. nuiHi havr often bei'n »tarth-d by itii horror«, 
and oOen \ffi his bitter and jl<inmv rpirit in the Ht\n»i hit 
inflirteil on ihe jireal criniinil. The ni'>vin:^ n^rveji th»*n 
of the mm nf yiMiiim are a reality; he wee*, he hears, he 
frrU l»v raHi. How my-<irn4iiM tn 114 tn the opcraiiun of 
thM fa''uliy : a H »ni«'r and a RinhanUoii,* like Nature, 
open A volume lari;e as life itself— ombracin*; a circuit of 
human esiateiiee! 

Can we doiibt of the reality of this faculty, when the 
viMble ami outward frame nf the man of i;pnii'i« bears wit- 
ne%* to ilM presence ? When Fieldini* said,' I do nui doubt 
but (he mo<t pathetic and aflertins ineiirjt have l>een writ 
with tears,* he probahlvdrew that di^c-iverv from an inverse 
feelins inhisown. Fielilinj would have U'eii i^ratified to 
have confirmed The observation by f icts whirh ni"V«;r reach- 
ed him. M'-ti<tafK>. in wriiinj; ihi- ninth "ccne of ilip S'-cond 
Aict of his O'vinpiad, foumi himscHf sud<li>nly moved, tUeiU 
dinK tear*. The imagined sorrnwn inquired real tears ; and 
thev afterwards pnived conla?iou«. Had our poet not per- 
petuated hid suririse by an interesiins sonnet, the circum- 
•Unce had nassed away with the emotion, as manv such 
have. A 'fieri, the m'wt enerjr^iic poet of modern times, 
having comiKXfd, wiihnut a pausi*. the whole of an act, 
noted in the mar-jin — * Written undt-r a (taroxvsm of en- 
thu^ia^m. and while shedJin:? a fl'»od of ii-ar^.* The im- 
pressions which the framr experiences in thic state, leave 
deeper iracps behmd them than those of reveri«*. The 
tremors of Drvden. after having wriiii-n an o«le, a circunv- 
■tance acridnntally preserveti. w^re not unusual with him 
•^rir in the nreface to his Tales, he tells us, that *in 
frannlatinf Honipr. he found greater pleasure than in 
Virgil ; but it vf\K not a pleasure without pain; the iri>n- 
tinunl agitatiou of the sDiritii must nefil.4 hi* a weakener to 
any rontrirutimi. e^.ierially in age, and many pa(i«es are 
required for refresliini^nt brtwixl th»' heat<».* Wf find 
Metasta^io, likf otln-ry of Mie hro'hiTho«hl, FU<(rcptil>lf of 
this slate, rnmpliininjof liis siifTi-rino-f diirini' the prH-tiral 
rstus. * Whf'n I a^iply with attention, the nerve.-* nf mv 
flen^nrium are put inl'> a violent tumult ; I grow as red as 
a drunkard, and am oblij^ei] to quit my work.* When 
BufTon was absorbed on a subject which prevented great 
objerlirms to hi" opinions, he fflt his head burn, an<l saw 
his countfnanre flushed; and ihis was a warnin;; for inni 
to Busnend his attention. G'.iv rould n'>ver i-ounio^e vi»!. 
unfanly: hi^ gi-nius resemh'i'd liit; urni'-d apparition in 
Shak«p«*are*s ina^^ter tragedy. * II>- wouM n-it h* coiii- 
manded,* as we am told bV Mr Maihia*. Wheii he 
wished to com'i*»se the Installation Od"*, for a considerable 
time he felt himself without the power to bei^in it : a rii»*iid 
caUing on him, Gray flung open bis door hastily, and in a 
hurriefl voice and tone exclaiming, in the first vcrse of 
that ode, 

* Hence, avaiint ! 'tis holy ground I* — 

his friend started at the disorderfd appearance of the bard, 
whose oruasni had disturbed his v«Ty :iir an! roiinti-nan**'-, 
till he reroverf^l himself. Listen iiione labouring wn-i u | 
the magic of the spell. Mndain Ruland has th'M iMiw^r. 
fially described the ideal preienre in her first reailin^s of 
Teiemaehus and Tasso :— ^ My respiration roue, 1 fflr a 
npid fire coiourinf my face and ay voice changing had 

* Rtehardaon a«enblee a family about him, writing down 
what they said, SMina their vary manner oTnyinf . living whh 
dMm as often and ae lone aa be wllla— widi 11x11 a personal 
«Blty, thai in Jnienioiu lawyer anet lold ma that he leqirired 
BO tfroofer erldenea of a fed ta Myeowcaf lawiiMna dr- 



betnvrd my aaitation. I was Eiicharis for Te lemacufl, 
and Krmiiiiu for Tancred. However, during this perfect 
tran*torniati.»n, I did not yei think that I myself was any 
thing, for any one : the wfiolr had no connection with my- 
self. I sought for uothins around me; I was ihcm; I 
saw only the obiects which existed for them ; it was a 
dream, wiihixil b.-ing awakened.* Th»« effect wliich the 
study of Plutarch's illustrious men produced on the niighiy 
mind of Alfieri, during a whole winter, while he lived as it 
w«ro among the heroes of antiquity, he has hiinielf rold. 
Alfieri w»-pi and raved with grief and indignation that ho 
was born undi-r a g<ivernini-nt which fa\oured no Roman 
herjj's nor sa!,Mjf ; h« oflt-a as ho was struck with the great 
actions of these great men, in his extn*me agitation ho 
rose from his seat lik«> one {lostessed. The feeling of ge- 
nius in Alfieri was suppres«ed for more than twenty yeara, 
by the discuura^fmeiit of his undo ; but aa the natural 
iemp«'rament rannot be crushed out of the soul of fenius, 
he was a poet with*Hit writing a single veree ; and as a 
great |Kiei, the id'*al presence at limes became ungovem- 
abh- ami ver>:in>? to iiiadn>"ts. In traversing the wilds of 
Arrason, hi<c emotion^, he says, would cerlainlv have given 
birth to poetry, could In- havi* expressed himself in verse. 
It wa-* a coinjiliite state of the imaginative existence, or 
this i<lial presrnre ; for he proceeded along the wilds of 
Arratjon in a reverie, weeping and laughing by turns. He 
considf red this as a liilly, because it ended iu nothing but 
in laiighier and tears.' He was not aware that he was 
then yielding to a dcmonitration, could he have judged of 
himself, that he pos^e-ioied those dispositions of mind and 
energy of passion which firm the (loeiical charai:ter. 

Grnius creati's by a single Ciinception ; the statuary 
cone.i'iv'.'s th«; sMIut' .v i»nee,whic'i he afterwards executes 
by the .^low pr'iCi-« of art ; and the architect contrives a 
wholt^ palari; in an ni«tant. In a sin^ile principle, oficning 
as it were on a siidiien to genius, a grrat and new system 
of things IS dijicuvered. It has happened, sometimes, that 
this single conception rushing over the whole concentrated 
soul of <!enius, has agitated the frame convulsively ; it comes 
like a wSi.«pered secret from Nature. When Mallcbranche 
first took up I)i srarte5*s Treatise on Man, the germ of 
his own siib-touueiit philosophic sytiein, such was his in- 
tense fi-elm.', that a violent p.ilpiiaiion of the heart, more 
than once, obli:;<*(i hnu to l.iy ilown the volumi*. When 
the fir jit idea of the Kssay i<ii ihe Arts and Sciences rushed 
on the mind of Rousseau, a feverish symptom in bis ner- 
vous svMiein approached to a slight delirium: stopping 
under an oak, he wrote with a pencil the Proeopopeie* of 
Pabriciu*. — ' I still r«>membermy solitary transport at the 
di>C(ivery of a philosophical argument against the doctrine 
of tran^iibxtantiation,' exdamied Gib>HMi in his Memoirs. 

This quiek ^i-n-tdHlily of genius ha<i siippn-ssed the vnicea 
of piM'ls in recning ih<-ir most pathetic passages.— Thom- 
son wa4 s-> opnre'ised hv a p.-i>sase in Virgd or Milton, 
wh>*n hi> attenipird loreaii. that ' h\< voire sunk in ill-arti- 
ctilati'd soumls t'roni the iHittoni of his breast.' The tre- 
inuIoMit fiijure of tlif* nnrirnt Svhil appt'ars to have been 
viewed in that land of the Mu*(e<i. by the energetic df^crip- 
tion of PauhM Jtivius nf the impetus and afRaliis of one of 
the Italian iinprovisatori, sonif of whom. I have heard from 
one present at a «imi!ar rxhihiii'in, have not degenerated 
in iwM'tic ui«nir.iii<iii. iior in iih corp>>r'.'al excilem«*nt. ' His 
eves fiv'd duwnwapis, kiihlk. as he eivrs utterance to his 
etiuKioii^. the mniol dri>p4 il-iw down his ehi>eks, the veins 
of his furi-hcad sw' II, nnd wondi>rfiil!y his learned ears as 
it were, ah>trarie.i iuiii in lent, moderate each impulse o, 
hid flowins niiinb^rs.** 

This enthusiasm throws the man of genius into those 
reveries wht-r^, amidst Nature, while others are terrified 
at diMiriiction, hfran tmlv vi''W Nature herse-f. The mind 
of Plinv. to fold one innre chapter to his miglitv sertill, 
soijifhl In r aMiid.st th<^ vol'-aiio in which he peri>chei). Ver- 
n«'i w-a« on hoanl .1 slii:i in tin- ninNt of a racing i«>inpest, 
and all hoti'* w.k nvi-n n!i: ihi- ii'<iuiii!(h>'d e^prain behfld 
th«' artist of gi-niM', hn iK'ncil 111 hn hand, in ciilm enihu- 
Niasm. iiki i''hirig tin* itrrih'M world of waters— 'Hindymg 
the wavi* that wi« ri-*inf to d'-vour bun. 

Then' i.* a 'md'-r enihusias'n in the elevated studies of 
antiquitv. in which the idi-al presence or the imaginative 
ezistt nf*e is vri-n prevniling uvi-r ihe mind. Ii is finely 
said by Livy, that ' in coni< mp.dtin;! antiquity, the niinil 

* Th«' pn-i.i?p \- rnrlons. -« C'aui'Lii di-rixi rx-ir Iit.i ocuII, 
siidore<i in.im- 1. fr •i.ii!< ^imii- ci'i.tiiin»^t u.iu ci qufKl niirum 
est eruili!'" niirr-i i;i.ii|ii:irii .ili>'iiii- rt ii.ici 1 1- orni em iin)i«'tnni 
pnliucfiuum uumcrorum exacussima raiionc inoderantur.* 
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I he horrori that I have comelimea felt aAcr ^ 

pTenins in ihoM severe Bludirs.' Goldooi, after' 

exertiun of wniinf Biiieen plajs in a year, 

paid the penally of the fdly ; he flew to Genoa, lcaidn|a 

lii'e of deliciwis vacuiiv ; to pan the dajr witboat 
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itself becomes antique.' AroidM the monuroenls oT freat | 
and departed nations, our ima^inaiion is touched by the ; 
grandeur of hical impressions, and the vivid associations j 

of the manners, the arts, and the individuals of a great .... 

people. Men of geniu<i have rovetl amiiisl the awful lii'e of delicio«i8 vacuity ; to pass the dajr witboat <ka| 
ruins till the ideal presence has fondly built up the city ' any thing, was all the enjoyment he wac dow eapaUi ■ 
anew, and have become Romans in 'the Rome of two feehn«. But long after he said, * I felt at that linir, aai 
thousand >ear8 past. Pomponiiis La?tus. who devoted his have ever Miice continued to feel, the cooecqucaee of ibtf 
life to this sttidv, was consfartiiy seen waiiderine amidst exhaustion of sfurits I sustained in compoaioff mr aiifcta 
the vesti|(es of this ' throne of the world :' there, in many , comedies.' Bnrrhaave hat related uf hunaeU', that kavatg 
a reverie, as his eye rested on the mu:ilated arch ao'l the • imprudently indulged in intense thoughl on a paitKaiar 
broken column, he slopped to muse, and dront tears in the . subject, he'did not close his eves for «ii weeks alter: and 
idea] presence of Rome and uf the Romans. Another ' TisM>i. in his work on the health of men of letters, abounds 
enthusiast of this class was B>>siiis, who sought beneath : in similar rases, where a complete stupor haa aflfected iba 
Rome for another Rome, in tho;$o catacombs built by the - unhappy student for a period of six m<4ilha. 
early Chrisiians. for their asyhim and their sepulchres. | A«siiredly the 6nest geniuses could not alwava withdraw 
His' work uf * Roma Sotleranea' is the production of a \ themselves fmm that intensely interesting train of wets, 
subterraneous life, passed in fervent and perilous labours, i which we have shown has not been removed fmm aboat 
Takinir with him a hermit's meal for ihe week, \m* new ! them by even the violent stimuli uf exterior obj«^s ; iba 
Phny often descended into the bowels of the earth, by lamp- ' scenical illusion. — the bein* of their passion.— >The mrw- 
light, clearing away the sand and ruins, ti:l some tomb | ble existences rei»eatedly endow«'d by thrm with a mal 
broke forth, or some inscription became legible: accnm- forcr*, have still hung before their eves. It was in ibis 
panied by some friend whom his enthusiasm had rn«pired st.ite that Petrarch fiHind himself in thai minute nirranvt 
with his own sympathy, here he dictated hii notes, iraring ■ o''a vitBion in which Laura appeared to him ; and Ta«so m 
the mouldehn; s rulpture, and catching the fadinj picture. ! the Infrv conveneaiions he held wish a spirit that fjcc'l t.^ 
Thrown back into the primitive ar^s of Christianity, ' wnrds him on the beams of the sun : and thus, MaLe- 
amid-it 'he local im:tre<<sions, the historian of the Ciiristian . hranrh^ iiiiteuing to the voice of Gnd witiiin him: or 
catacombs rollrcied the memorials of an age and of a T<<irH Herbert on Ills knees, in the stillness of the sky: or 
race, which wf re hidden beneath the earth. Paschal startmsr at times at an abyss opening by his stde. 

~ coiinirT seclusioo. ha 

and his imashiatioB 



Werner, the mineralo^^t, celebrated for his lectures, by . Descartes, when young, and in a t 
me acrounts transmitted by his auditom, appears to have I brain exhau^tcj with meditation. 



some 

ezerci«ed tins faculty. Werner ufien said ihnt ' ho always 
depende-1 on the muse for inspiration.' His unwritten 
lecture was a reverie — till kindiins in his progress, blend- 
ing science and imaginaiion \n ihe grandeur of hiii con- 
ceptions, a( times, a^ if h** had salhered abfuit him iho 
very elements of Nature, his 8{iiril seemed to be hovering 
over the waters and the strata. 

It is this enthusiasm which inroncHvably fills the mind 
of genius in all great and solemn operations : it i* an a-ii- 
fati'in in calmness, and is re-quired not only in the fine aris. 
but wherever a great aiid connnufd exr^riion of the soul 
must be employed. It was experienced by De Thou, the 
historian, when after his ninrnin: praveni he always added 
another to implore Ihe Divinity to puri^^v his heart from 
partiality an i hatred, and to opt^n his <nirit in devel'ipins 
the truth, amidst i!ie contending fac> ion* of his times : and 
by Haydn, when eninloved in hi? • Creation.' earnestly 
addres-;ingihe Creatiir ere he struck his insiruini^n'. In 
moments like the^e. man berom-« a perfect iinitv^-onb 
thought and one act, ab^traetrd from all other ihrHishis and 
all ot^er acts. It was felt bv Gr^y in hi.^ loftiest excur- 
sions, and is perhaps the sam** power whirh imneU the 
villager, when, lo overcom^^ his rivaU in a coiiies* for lean- 
ing, he retires back some Eieps, collects all exertion into 
his mind, and clears th^ ev^'ntml bound. One of our Ad- 
mirals in Ihe rri^n of Eiixabeth. held as a maxim, that a 
height of passion, amiimting to phrenrv, was necessary 
to qualify a man for that place ; and NeUon. decorated by 
ail his honours about him, on the dav of bittle, at the sight 
of thrise emblems of elory emulated himself. Thus enthu- 
siasm was necessary and effective for his genius. 

This en'husiasm, prolonged as it often has been by the 
operation of thw iinairinative existence becomes a state of | 
perturbed feelins, and can only be distinguished from a dif- > 
ordered intellect by the power of volition, in a sound mind. | 
of withdrawinz from the ideal world into the worM of i 



sense. It is but a step which carries us from the wander- 
ings of fancy into the aberrations of delirium. 

* With curious art the brain too finely wrought 
Preys on herself, and is destroyed by thought; 
Constant attention wears th«> activ mind. 
Blots out her powers, and leaves a blank behind— 
The greatest genius to this fate niav bow.' 

Churrhill. 
There may be an a?ony in thoicht which onlv deep 
thinkers exoerience. The terrible effects of metaphysical 
studies on Beatlie. has been told by himself — ' Sinrr the 
Essay on Truth was printed in q'larto. I have n-^ver dared 
to read it over. I durst not evpn read the sheets to see 
whether there were any -errors in the print, and was 
oUieed to get a friend to do that offi'T- for me. These 



heated to excess, heard a voice in the air which cat'ed kia 
to pursue the search uf tni:h : he never doubted l^ visa 
and this dream in the delirium of genius charmed tun 
in his afier-stiidies. Our Collins and Cowper were oficB 
thrown into that oxtraordinarv state of mind, when *bs 
ideal presence converted tliem into visionariea : and their 
illusions were as strong as Swedenbunrh's. who saw heawa 
on earth in the ifliiierin^ streets of his New Jerusalem, aad 
Cardan's, when he. ko careful 'y observed a niimher oi ivm 
armed men at hir feet; and Benvenuto Cellini, whose 
vivid imagination and gloriitus egotism so frequt^>ly rr^ 
temolated * a resplendent light hovering over his shadow.' 

Yet what less than enthusiitm is the purchase pnre cf 
high passion and inveniinn ? Perhaps n^ver has t>.erv 
been n ninn of geniiM of this rare cast, who has not b^ 
travcd eaHy inyrtuili thv ebullitions of the imag*r.a'KB •% 
some outward ar'ion at that perioil. when the tilu«i*«s ef 
life are more real to them than its realities. A sUghr de- 
rangement i.f our acruetjimed habits, a little perMirbaiioa 
of the faiMiIti' s, and a romantic tin^e on the feelings. {:«« 
no indifferent promise of genius : of that generous i< mpcr 
whieh knows nothing of the baseness of manV-i^-*. ansa's- 
fied, and raging with a devouring eage.mess for the a*imeBl 
it has not vet fmind : to perfect some glorious design. M 
chann the' world, or nnke it happier. Often we hesr 
from the confp<sions «»f men of genius, of their havmg is- 
dulged in the puerile state the most imble, the noit 
delightful, the mo«t impossible protects ; and if age 
ridiriilps the imaginatire existence of its vouth, be a^ 
sored that i? i* thf decline of its genius. That virinnos 
and vnder enthusiast. Kenelon. in his early you^h. trts^ 
bled his friends with a classical and religiousreverie. Ht 
was on ihp point of nuitting them to restore the indep*Dd- 
ence of Gn»ere. in the character of a missionary, apd lo 
collect Ihe re'i*-* of antiquity with the taste of a' c'a«sical 
anriquarv. The Pelotw^nnesus opened to him »he Chuirh 
of Corinth, where Si Paul preached, the Pirspus fihert 
Socrate* convpi^fd ; while the latent poot was to r'uek 
laurels from Delnhns, and rove amiditt the amenities of 
Tempe. Such was Ihe inflii- nee of the id^al p'^e«err«! 
and barren will be his imagination, and luckless his for^ 
tune. who. claiming the honours of genius, has never bees 
tOnrhe<l bv siK-h a temporary delirium. 

Tothisenthu*iasm. and to thts alone, rsn wr a*n^'biite 
the self-immolation of men of genius. Mightv and labo- 
rious works have been piir^Uf^d, as a f« riom hoi»e. a* t** 
certain destniciion of ihr firinne of the individua}. Tbs 
fate of Castell's Lexicon. "^ ofBloch's magnificent work «b 



any 



« Csitetl lo«i ICOOO'. by t'is cn'ai work : and gave 
coni(-^. white ihr rest mitVil at bmnr. He vxhibiia a 
_. J. . . J jf I iT . pTtnre cf liier'r^' Ir.^v.ir bi hi* prefar e — • As Ihr mrsriC I 

studies came in time to have dreadf^il eff-.K-Js upon my ner- , j,^^^ ^^„ npr-nMnglv or. ..pied for such ■ nirthbar i*^ 
vouB system; and I canni>l read what I then wrote with- j., ,i„, mass— Mole mHno he calls ihem-ihat 
«it some degree of horror, bocause it rccaUs to my mmd . « were a tffliday io which I have doc I 
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ck mcciHBEitiiinl iheir progim*, Tbejr haw 
mtki wilh Uisir blood : lb*r bate nlcnllj 
■■■■ IH pu(* of diMue I lh*T ban bamd tbannlTn 
Stm lbs ponuiii of fonuu : Iher hare lom IhenarlTH 
•wa* Iron all tlwj lof id in lili>, patienilj aufenDf iboae 
■tfilaiiiala, U >*e*p« (rom tbOM Iniarruplioiia and nnpadi- 
MBBtauibairadidiFi. Marfan oTbicniiurr aid an, ihev 
MnU in tbair aoliWd* that bate rt Inmsrtalilj orer tbefi 
mAsu* haadi, wbkh it a mliif lolhe liiinnarj nf^tirj. 
HHlia mold not deM( Tron pruocrdiair with ana nf bii 
wgrfci, alihoufh wanwdbrlbipbfiiciaBoflheecnainloti 
of bii bfht ; ha darlarad na prefomd hia dulv lo hii ejra, 
ud doilhiteai hii bina lo hia conlbrl. AnOioa* Wood, 
toprciarrc rH« linpofolhara, VfdualariljraaiflBpJhiiova 
lo daiiieiRd iludiai ; nor did Iha birrarj fkuaioa deaart 
bim in hit lail mnmrnla, whan witb hia dfini hand* ha 
•till naaped hia bainnd papan, and hi< UulnMrUl Ihnnihta 
d«rU «n hit jfttaw Oinaianiea* Monri, tha roundnr 
of OdT frt^t biopraphkll Npllrcrioiu, caanivEd ihr dFitfni 
arith auch cnihuniaf m. and found luph Totuniuomnni in 
tho labour, ihar he willinilT wiihdraw from Ihe pn|>ularcr. 
lobriTv ho had acqiiirrtd ai a praach^r, and Ihe prrfanuf HI 
■ihioh anunineriifa1ale,iairhoHhouaehe raaidrd, would 
ban op*n-^ in hit nam. Alirr Iha finl rdiiion oT hit 
Hi>laiieal Dictioaar*, bo had nmhioi an much ai heart at 
lU mnnmnKnl. Hit unriablinf applieatiaii walconrerl- 

Ihanth be did not hia lo wiinea a*ni il* iMhiicaiioa. All 
obgacif in lifii apnaarH mean is him CMapared oiih' ihtt 
•xalixl Mihf oraHdrcHini lo th<! IHeniry m-n of hi> a 
■tMhiiiorvaTilielrbrnihan. Thn tame mihiHiaiini r 
■Ba m ihp pnnilt ofBTt drnwired bvthrir awn irdniir. 1 

and dianical aeu'p'nr, who Tai<«l itw •itnie 'if I who 



aawraplura. Thme ara Iha naiki of hin who laboan / 

for irao (lorr aad poaleHiT; bul if ha tack bdIjf u, pleat* I 

Iha una of hii tft, hit worka will sol kindle Iho deairo* / 

nqrwuch the heina eTiheaa wholoTa Iha aiia and th* J 

UnaccunpaDied hj enthanaim, nniiit will prodaea 
nolhini bul uninlereatiBt woika of an ; t»I i watt gfail, 
reaeinlllliiglhr don of Arch idu, which Hher arliila ba- 



readarof a book, or 



CHAPTER IX. 



wf, l<»( didared li 



priB| of liilla 
and Ih* Ordrr 



in the lilerai-j republic, tmung ihe 3< 
of Knigh^t, at well at ihe people. In mat cunoMt eau- 
dcacriplion which Linncvt csmprited in a tiiifla paje, 
written wiib the tnecitioa of a Daiuraliii, ihii pru ima 
ditcorerrd that hi* contiiliilion wai liable 10 be iSicird 
wilh jealouir. LilrraryjeatuaiTalennnnen pmparlion. 






■t palpable and da. 



Tont and d 
ChaHe< II nt 



le nudnlofhw work, ediie 



But he wi 

c. The Watt 



hit nodiea ai Ihnr in ihe tnnminc till luihi ; ■ Paintint or 
NwSim ? wae th* crtr of Ihit cMiiutiKI of rlofsnw ; 

biliiT w«* ti (real at hit enlhiHiaAn ; and he mi in |jir<»a 
the 'nietnra Inr whirh Diiid daitlarMl ha woiM ineriiaUf 
^ain Ihe prnr. ■ I ban had lAr reward in foiw anfiro- 
bahnn; hii nni i>ritI»hanfealninreKnai«ard*trr*iBf 
Il .' watlhr renlTnflbeTniincenihniiHI. Aflerwardtht 
feiinnithed Parie wi'hhiaMari*tt^bnt whil* ^nzafeil on a 
enhiart which ht eniild never quit. Ihe pnnrinle nf lil' ii- 
eelfwi. drrinf up in hia reina. HenfrHeadlr and Kirke 
White wrr> Iha ea-lt Tictlmt of the enthiniami ofrtud* : 
re invirneri Ei^ arer bj Iha few who are orcaniaad 



' Twat thina own rfniiit taw ihe fttal blow, 
AkI helnad to plant Iha wnund thai laid the* low ; 
Sothoairnek eade, itrrtched iipm the plain 
Nnmore Ihmnih mllin;r1oiiiPata.>ova(aiD, 
Viewed hit own fealher on ihr faiil dft. 
And winted ihe thai) that qirirered in hii heart ; 

H* mined the ninina whirh iitoered the tierl, 
WM* Ihe ■am* glnnuit that bad warnird hit oeit. 
Drank Uw l*ai nr.^n.n nfhii Uenl-n. hreait.' 

En^iiA BarA onrf Sfsfeh Rmtwrra, 
Tkoa imnet tha thadnw ofd'ath amonr ihnw who ar< 

■alabriti for ih' artitl,' ttid Gemar. ' if tha lote nf hit own 
heart doet not herom* a Trhemenl naeeinn; iflhe hniin 

•adWt Rrithanniivett ; ifthe tari-iiafhitbHiihertin art 
il DM that which moti piraiet him ; if eten in ihr nithi- 
tm» iW Ideat of hia ait dn mi occiipr hit tiiilt or hit 
AawM ; Ifia Aa Mominc he lltet nal fo hit work witb a 



D the aee of beaulj, will be laialj jralout : tel- 
niGounian a lital ; and while hrr citinil iiitt, 
ronlrnd with a fine feaiiira or a ditaol vim fiance 1 
a of (eniuB haa no other eiitteoce Ibu in ih* 
r ihe world ; a divided tnpire would obacure Urn, 

tea of anihora and aniati eihihlL a moat painfiil 
I Ihal iealouiT which ia Iha perpetual ItTDrof 
Icnce. Why dotlPlalo Hter menlinnZeno- 
I whjr doet Zrnophno inTaiiih againii Plain, tin- 

"ameT Thej wrote onlhetamt lubifcl! Why 
nlle, iDHrring on ihc grave, whtn Racine eeo- 

T di«< Voltaire conlinuallY deiiact 
Comeille. the iwcetoiitt of Hadae, 

of Dante, ileJariny thai the work waa 
■lae n nni iigni wmch had illuminiinl hit mind, did Po- 
irarch coldtjr obteire that he bad not been aniwit lo in- 
qw* after n. bieiai iniroded 10 compnie m the veniaea- 
Itr idnm and net withinf to be Fontidcieil at a plagiary; 
while ho only allowt Dante'i lupeiioriir froDi htving wnt- 
len in Ihe vulgar idiom, which he did not Ihink wai an en- 
viable, bul an inlarior mcril. Thut frigidlv Pctrtith look 
■he alliiuda of iha aolilarv ftna brfuro him, iu the ' la- 
n-mo,' while be ehnink into htnmrlf wiili ihe painful eoD- 
Miuiuneaa of the eiittence of another poet, who obicured 
hia own aolita^ maje.ty. Whv it Waller tilroloo Ih* 



irite another? Whv 
wntherubliniiivof Ci 
nit Ihe lira of C> 
I Pelrarch a ciipv 






Sindft, Wan 
"rtlqidral' 



and ITAvci 



3 waj differenl from hi* 



ble and rerenl eiample oflrn in Ihe hitiorv of ihe two 
bmihera, Dr William, and John Hunter boili grtai dia- 
ractera, filled to be rifalr, hut Nature, it waa iraacnttd, 
in Uh tendemett nf binoil had plared a bat to riealiy. 

aipennenli logeiher ; and William' ! 

to annmiHa to tho world the great r 



TaTrriMi*^^ 
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ter put ID his claim to the chief discuvenr ; it wai answer- ; of their pursuits, and the little knowledge ibe bcd of «< 
ed by his brother. The Roy* I Society, to whom the v ap- 
pealed, concealed the documents of this unnatural feud. 
The blow was felt, and the jealousy of literary honour 
for ever separated the brothers, and the brothers of ge- 
nius.* 

In the jealousy of genius, however, there is a peculiar 
case, where the 'fever rages not in its mali^niatncy, yet si- 
leoily consumes. Even the man of aenius of the gen- 
tlest temper dies under its slow wastings ; and this infection 
may happen among dear friends, when a man of genius 
loses that self-opinion which animated his so.itary labours 
and constituted his happiness— when he views himself at 
the height of his class, suddenlv eclipsed by anoihcr great 

Senius. It is then the morfouJ sensibility, aciiig on so 
elicate a frame, feels as if under the old witchcraA of 
tving the knot on the nuptial day.— the faculties are sud- 
denly extinct by the very imagination. This is the jea- 
lousv not of hatred, but of despair. A curious case of 
this \iiod appears in the anecdote of the Spanish artist 
Castillo, a roan distinguished by every amiable disposi- 
tion ; he was the great painter of Seville. When some 
of Murillo's paintings were shown to him, who seems to 



an.i imagination have of these persona, who live in a soa- 
etv of their own. On this subject n ww canons I' n t — 
stance has been revealed of Peireae, wbone cntfa f SM far 
science was Umg felt througbuut Earopn ; Lin naBa w 
known in every country, and bis death was laMrnisd in 
forty languages ; ^et was this gcMLl man uaknowa loi^ 
veral men of genius in hia own country ; Roehefoacaak 
declared he had never heard of his naaaa, and Malhsste 
wondered why bis death cnrated so univeraal a sca- 
sation. Thus we see the clasaea of blcratiire, ite 
the planets of Heaven, revolving like diatiaet worlds; ad 
it would not be less abaurd for the inhabitanu oTTeaas is 
treat with contempt the powera and facultica of ihos* of 
Jupiter, than it is for the men of wic and imniiniUna, 
thoie of the men of knowledge and cnrioaity. Thay ar» 
incapable of exerting the peculiar qualitiea wbsdi gist a 
real value to these purauiu, and therefore they aMml m* 
main ignorant of their nature and their result. 

It is not then always envy or jealousy which iadnn 
men of genius to undervalue each other; ih« want tf 
sympathy wiH sufficiently account ibr their false judgmeti. 
Sup|Kwe'Ncwion, Q,uinauit, and Machiavel, acodentaUy 



have been his nephew, he stood in meek astonishment be- I meetme togeiner. unknown to each other, would they ast 
fore them, and when he recovered his voiro. tumiiie away, ■ soon have de^t^ted f'^oni the vam attempt nf comrnuai 
he exclaimed with a sigh, Ya murio Cattillo I Castillo is ' canrig their ideas ? The philosopher bad coodeouMd lbs 
no more ! Returning home the stncken genius relinquish- ' poet of the Graces as an mtirferaole tnfler, and the anmsr 
ed his pencil, and pued away in hopelessness. of the * The Prince' as a dark political spy. Machiavsi 

— — had conceived Newton to be a dreamer among the sian, 

Q{]^p jgl{^ X. I Ai^ ^ va^re almaiiack-roaker am<mg men ; and the otbcv 

. a rhimer, nauseously dxmeertux, ^uinault might kasa 

WAirr or mutual estkcm. | i^g,„e^ ^^ ,^,^ ^i,^ between two mailmen. Hav^ 

Amnns men of genius that want of mutual esteem, usu- • annnyetl each other for somv lime, they wnuM have rcjcv- 



ally attributed to envy or jealousy, often onginates in a 
deficiency of analogous ideas, or sympathy, in the pyties. 
On this principle several curious phenomena in the history 
of genius may be explained. 

Every man of genius has a manner of his own ; a mode 
of tliinkmg and a habit of style ; and usually decides on a 
work as it approximates or varies from his own. When 
one great author depreciates another it ha9 often no worse 
source than his own taste. The witty Cowey despised 
the nalnral Chaucer; the coM classiral B-iiU-au the nmgh 
sublimity of Crebillon; the refining Marivaux the familiar \ 
Moliere. Fielding ridiculed Richanisun. whose manner 
so strooelv contrasted with his own ; and Richardson con- 
temnetl Fielding and declared he would not last. Cum- 
berland escaped a fit of nnforgtveness, not living to read 
his own character by Bishop Watson, whose logical 
head tried the lighter elegancies of that polished man by 
his own nervous senius, destitute of whatever was beau- 
tiful in taste. There was no envy in the breast of John- 
■on when he advued Mrs Thrale'not to purchase Gray's 
Letters as trifling and dull, no more than in Gray himself 
when he sunk the poetical character of Shen^tton.-*, hi« 
aimphcity and puritv of feeling, by an imace of ludicrous 
contemot. The deficient sympathy in these men of genius, 
for mojes of feeling opposite to their own, was the real 
cause of their opinions; and thus it happens that even su- 
perior genius is so often liable to be unjust and false in its 
decisions. 

The same principle operates stiH more strikingly in the 
remarkable contempt of men of genius for thosr jiursuits 
and the pursuers, which require talents quite distinct from 
their own, with a cast of mind thrown by naMire into 
another mould. Hence we must not be surprised at the 
antipathies of Selden and Locke, of Longerue and Buflfon, 
and diis class of geniuo, against poetry and poets : while 
on the other side, these undervalue the pursuits of the an- 
tiquary, the naturalist, and the metaphysician, by their 
own favourite course of imiginatii-n. We can only un- 
derstand in the degree we comprehend : and in both these 
cases the parties will be f-Kind quite d<?iicient in those 
qualities of genius which constitute ihe exrel'.tnre of the 
other. A professor of polite litera'urc condemned the 
study of b<>rany, as adapted to mediocrity of talent and 
only' demanding patience; but Linri3>iis showed how a 
man of genius become* a creator even in a science which 
■eems to depe.nJ only on order and method. It will not be 
a question with some whether a man must be endowed 
with the energy and ap'itude of genius, to excel in ami- 
quarianism, in natural history, &^. ; and that the prt?iudi- 
ees raised against the claims (^f such to the honours 
of genius have probably arisen from the secluded nature 

* See Dr Adam*a imerasiog Uie of Mr John Hunter. 



ed their tnnui by reciprocal contempt, and each havepaiw 
ed with a determination to avokl hereafier two disagia»» 
able companions.^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

SELF-PaiUSK. 

Vanity, egotism, a strong sense of their own i 
form another accusation against men of genius: bmiks 
complexion of sell'-praise must alter with rhe occasion ; fv 
the rimriliciiy of triih may ap|>ear vanity, and the eas- 
sciousness of superiority seem envy— to Mediocrity. It 
is we who do nothing, whocaimot even imafine aay thag 
to be done, who are so much displeased witn adf laatlaf 
self-love, self-independence, self-admiralioo, which win 
the men vX genius are nothing but a modificatioai of ths 
passion of glorv. 

He who exults in himseif is at least in earoett ; bat ks 
who refuses to receive that praise in public for whic^ ks 
has devoted so much labour in his privacy, is not : be ii 
compelled to suppress the very instinct of his nature: ftr 
while we censure no man for loving fame, but only fcr 
showing us how much he is possc«sed by the passioa.wi 
allow him to create the appetite, but we deny him the ali- 
ment. Our effVrainate mmds are the wilhnf dopes if 
what is called the modesty of genius, or, as it has bca 
termeJ, • the polished reserve cf modem timea ;' and tka 
from the selfish principle that it serves at least to keep oet 
of the company its painful pre-eminence. Bui this * po> 
lished* reserved' like som«*thing as fashionable, the iaHnV 
rouge, at first appearing with rather too much colour, wiB ■ 
the heat of an evening, be dyin» away till the true oomplrt- 
comes out. We know' well the numerous subteifoges 



ihcfli 



ion 

of these modest men of genius, to extort that 
their private circle which is thus openly denied 
Have they not been taken by sumnse, enlarfvg 
own panegyric, which mi :;ht rival Pliny's on Trajaa.fir 
care and copiouitness f or impudently veiling tiieir aakrd 
be.vitv with the transnar>n?y of a third person? or ncscr 
prefixing their name to the volume, which they would not 
eai*ilv forgive a frien'i to |»a«s unnoticed. 

The love of praise m insrinctive in the nature of men of 
genius. Their praise is the frv^t on which the pa«t rests, 
and the wheel on whsch the future rolls. The renerous 

aualiiies and the virtues of a man of genius are reaMy pro. 
uced bv the applanse conferred on him. To him whom 
the world admires, the hapi»ine«8S of the wor'd must be 
dear, said Madame De S'ael. Like the North American 
Indian, ('"or the savage and th« man of cenhw preserve 
the genuine feelings of Nature,) he wooM listaa to 

^ See Helvetus, De PEqpriL 
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), when amidBt hit circle th^j chaiint their ^s and 
their heroea. The honest tava^es laud the worihiea 
aoMMif thefn«elves, an well as tiieir departed ; and when 
an •auditor heart hit own name, he answers by a crj of 
pleaaure and of pride. But pleasure and pride must raise 
no emotion in the breast of genius, amidst a polished cir- 
cle : to bring himself down to them, he must start at a 
eoflipliment, and turn away even from one of hia own vo- 
taries. 

But this, it teems, it not alwayt the case with men of 
feniut, since the accusation we are noticing hat been to 
often reiterated. Take from some that supreme opinion 
of themtelves, that pride of exultation, and jou crush the 
g«rm of their excellence. Many vast designs must have 
perished in the conception, had not their authors breathed 
this vital air of self-dtli^t^ this energy of vanity, so ope- 
rative in great undertakings. We have recently seen tnit 
principle in the literary character unfold itself in the life 
of the late Bishop of LandafT: whatever he did, he felt it 
was done as a mauler; whatever he wrotn, it was as he 
once declared, the best wurk on the subject vet written. 
It was this feeling with which he emulated Cicero in re- 
tirement or in action. * When I am dead, you will not 
toon meet with another John Hunter,* said the great 
anatomist, to one of his garrulous friendii. An apology is 
formed for relatinz the fact, but the weakness is only m the 
apology. Comcille has* given a very noble full-lrn^ih of 
the sublime egotism which accompanied him rhrouj^h life :* 
and I doubt if we had any such author in the prrsriit day, 
whether he would dare to he so ju9t to himvflf, and so 
hardy to the fiublic. The yelf-prnise of Butfon at least 
equalled his genius ; and the in.<rriplion beneath his 
atatue in the library of the Jardin des Planles, which I 
was told was rained to him in hi:< life time, exceeds all pa- 
negyrics;— it pUces him alone in Kature, a* the first and 
the last interpreter of her wdrks. He said of the great ge- 
nuises of modem times, that there were not more than 
five,—' Newion, Bacm, Lcibmtz, Montesquieu, and My- 
■df.' It was ill thin tpirit that he conceived and termi- 
nated his great works, that he sat in patient meditation at 
hit desk f<ir half a century, ami that all Europe, even in a 
■tate of war, bowed to the modem Pliny. 

Nor is the vanity of Biifibn, and Voltaire, and Rosseau 
ao purely national as some will suppose ; for men of ge- 
niua in ail ages have expressed a consciousness of the in- 
ternal force of genius. No one felt this self-eiu'tation 
mora potent than our Hobbes, who has indeed, in his con- 
troversy with Wallis, asserted that there mav be nothing 
more just than Belf-commendaiion ;* and De ^hou, onn of 
the roost nohle.fninded, the mo^t thinking, the most impar- 
titolof historians, in the Memoirs of his own life, comp«ised 
in the third person, has surprised and s-imewhat puzzled 
the critics, by that frequent distribution of self-commenda- 
tion which they knew n')t how to accord with the modesty 
nod gravity with which he was so amply endowed. After 
bit great and solemn labour, amidxt ih"; injustice of hi* per- 
•ecators, that great man had sufficient exp«rrience of^his 
own merilt to assert them. Kepler, amidst his great dis- 
eoveriet, looks down like a superior beinc on other men. 
1%ua he breaks forth in glory and ecoti.-tm : * I dare in<ult 
mankind by confessing that I am he who has turned 
ncience to advantage. If I am pardoned, 1 shall rejoice ; 
if blamed, I shall endure it. The die is cast ; I have 
written this book, and whether it bn read by posterity or 
by mj contemporaries, is of no consequence ; it may wcil 
watt for a reader during one ctntury, when Qod h'im«clf 
dorinff six thousand years has waited for an observer like 
■yaalf.' He predicts that ' bis discoveriea would be veri- 
fied in succeedinj; agca,' yet were Kepler now amone us 
in familiar society, we should be invited to in«p<'ct a mon- 
ster of inordtnaiA vanity. But it wait this solitary maje^ 
ty; this lofty conception of their geniu", whirh hovered 
over the sleepless pillow, and charmvd the solitude, of Ba- 
eon, of Newton, and of Montesquieu ; of Ben Jonson, of 
Milteo, and Corneilla; and of Michael An£elo. Such 
men of genius anticipate their contemporaries, and know 
ihey are creators, long before the tardy consent of the public ; 

' They tee the laurel which entwines their bust, 
Thev mark the pomp which consecrates their dust, 
Shake off* the dimness which obscures them now, 
And leel the future glory bind iheir brow.* 

Smfdley't Pretcience, 

* Sea h versified in Cnriosities of Literature. 
1 8w (^aanala of Awthort, VoL HI, p. lis. 



To be admired, is the noble timplicity of the Ancientt 
in expressinj^ wiih ardour the conscioutnett of geoiut,and 
openly claiming that praise bv which it waa nouritbed. 
The ancients were not infectecf by 6ur tpurkHit elTeminata 
modesty. Socratea, on the day of bit trial, firmly com* 
mended himself: he told the vanout benefiia he bad con- 
ferred on hit country. * Instead of condemning me tor 
imaginary Crimea, you would do better, conaidering my 
poverty, to order me to be maintained out of the public 
treasury.' Epicurus, writing to a minister of stale, de- 
clares — ' If you desire glory, nothing can beitow it more 
than the letters I write to you :* and Seneca,' in quoting 
thete words, adds—* What Epicurus prnmbed to hia 
friend, that, my Lucilius, I promise you.' Oma me! waa 
the constant cry of Cicero; and he detiret the hittorian 
Lucceius to write teparatelv the conspiracy of Cataline, 
and publish quickly, that while he yet lived, ne might taste 
of the tweetnest of hit glory. Horace and Ovid were 
equally sensible to their immortality : but what modem 
poet would be tolerated with such an avowal ? Yet Dry- 
den honestly declares that it waa better for him to own thtt 
failing of vanity, than the world to do it for him ; and addt, 
< For what otHer reason hav«« I S|)ent my life in so unpro- 
fitable a study ? Why am I grown old in seeking so barren 
a reward as fame ? The tame parts and application which 
have made me a poet, might have raued me to any honours 
of the gown.* Was not Cervantes very i?ensible to his 
own merits, when a rival started up ; and did he not at- 
sert thi-m too, wh»rn passing sentence on the bad books of 
the tiincH, he distinguitthce his own work by a handi^oroe 
compliment? Nor was Butler less proud of his own 
merits ; for he has done ample iustice to his Hudibrat, 
and traced out, with great selfKielight, its variety of ex- 
cellences. Richardwrn, the novelist, exhibits one of the 
most striking instances of what is called literary vanity— 
the delight of an author in his works ; he hat pointed out 
all the beauties of his three great works, in vurioiit man- 
ners.** He alwayt taxed a viaiter by one of hit long let- 
ters. It wat thit intense tclf-delight, which produced bit 
voluminous labours. 

There are certain authors whose very existence seems 
to require a high conception of their own talents ; ana who 
must, as some animals appear to do, furnish the means cf 
life out of ttieir own substance. These men of geniua 
fl^n their career with peculiar tastes, or with a predilec- 
tion for some great work ; in a word, with many unpopu- 
lar dispositions. Yet we see them magnanimmis, though 
defeated, proceeding with the public feeling against them* 
At length we view them ranking with their rivals. With- 
out having yielded up their peculiar tastes or their incorri- 
gible viciotisness, tney have, however, heightened their 
individual excellences. No human opinion can change 
their self opinion ; alive to the conMciousnest of their 
powers, their pursuits are placed above impediment, and 
their great riews can suffer no contraction. Theae men 
of genius bear a charmed mail on their breast ; * hopeleta, 
not liAartless,' may be often the motto of their ensign ; 
and if ihey do not always possess reputation, they ttill 
look for fame ; for these do not necessarily accompany 
each other. 

Acknowledge, too, that an author must b« more sensi- 
ble to hilt real merits, while he is unquestionably much lets 
to his defects, than most of his readers ; the author not 
only comprehends his merits better, because they have 
passed through a long procem in his mind, but ha is fa- 
miliar with everv part, while the reader hus had but a 
vague notion of the whole. Whv does the excellent work, 
by repetiiion, rise in interest? l>ecauHe in obtaining thia 
eradual intimacy with an author, we appear to recover 
half the genius we had lost on a first perusal. The work 
of genius too is associated, in the mind of the author, with 
much more than it contains. Why are great men often 
found greater than the books they write ? Ask the man of 
genius, if he has written all he wished he could have writ- 
ten ? Has he satisfied himself, in this work for which you 
accuse his pnde ? The true supplement has not alwayt 
accom[>anied the work itself. The mind of the reader haa 
the limits of a mere recipient, while that of the authOT, 
even after his work, is teeming with creation. * On many 
occasions, inv soul seems to know more than it ran say, 
and to be endowed with a mind by itself, far superior to 
the mind T really have,' taid Manvaux, with equal truth 
and hnppinest. 

* I have obaervad them hi CnrioaUm of Lharatva, Flnt 
Series. 
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Wilh Iheie eipltnatioiit of what are called the Tanity 
and q^MWin of leniiM, be it remembered, that the fease 
of Ihev owB sufficieacjr it assumed at ibeir own rivk ; the 
mat maa who thinks greailj of himself, is not dimiDishinf 
Oat graatness, in beapmg fuel on his fire. With his un- 
lucky bratbren, such a fcebng may end in the aberrations 
of bannless madness : as it happened with Percival Siock- 
dalo. He, who after a parallel between himself and 
Charles Xfl, of Sweden, concludes that * some parts will 
ba to Ais advantage, and some to muie,' but in regard to 
fame, — the main object between Stuc^dale and Charles 
XI I. —Percival imagined that * his own wul not probably 
take its fiied simI immoveable station, and »hine with its 
expanded and permanent splendour till it consecrates his 
ashes, till it illumines his tomb.* After ihis, the reader, 
who may never have heard ol the name of Percival Stock- 
dale, must be told, that there exist his own * Memoirs of 
hu Life and Writings.'* The Memoirs of a scnbblcr are 
inttruciive to bterary men ; to correct, and to be corrected, 
should be thf ir daily practice, that ihey may be taught not 
onlv to exult in ihemsetves, but to ft:ar themselvrs. 

Jft is hard to refuse these men of genius thai aura viiaiia^ 
of which ihey ace so apt lo be liberal to others. Are they 
not accused of the meanest adulations? When a younc 
writer findf the notice of a person of some eminence, he 
has ri pressed himself in language which transcended thai 
of mortality ; a finer reamm than reason itself, inspired it ; 
the lien^aIlbn has been exprec'sed with aU its fuihicss, br 
Aliiton, 

* The debt Immense of endless gratitude.' 

Who ever pays an * immense deb;,' in small sums? Every 
man of genius has left such honourable traces of his pn- 
vate afiTeci inns,— from Locke, whose dedication of his great 
work is more sdulalive than could be imagined, IJroin a 
trroperate philosopher to Churchill, whose warn euto- 
giumi on his friends to beautifully contrast with the dark 
and evil passions nf his satire. Even in advanced ago, 
the man of genius dwells on the nutritious praise he caught 
in his youth from veteran genius ; that seed sinks deep 
into a genial smi, roots there, and, like the aloe, will flower 
at the end <if life. When Virgil was yet a youth, Cicero 
heard one of his eclogues, and exclaimed with his accus- 
tomed warmth, 

Magna spes altera Romx ! 

* The second crcat hope of Rome ;' intending bv the first 
either himseli or Lucretius. Thi* words of Cicero were 
the secret honey on which the imagination of Virgil fed 
ibr inany a year ; for in one of his latest productions, the 
twelfth book of the JEneid, he applies those very words 
to Aacanius; the voice of Cicero nad hung forever in his 



breeds its own disease. How ar« vre to deacnbe 
toms which come from OBe source, but abow thenaelves '■ 
all lurms ? It is now an interminent fcwr. now a smbi 
delirium, an bvslchcal affection, and dow a bomd hyp^ 
cbondriasm. llave we no other opiate to atiil iba aglej, 
no other cordial to send its warmth to tha bean, than Pin- 
ions reaaoo ? Must men of genius, who so rarely pats 
through this slow curauve method, rrnaiii with ab ibcv 
tortured and torturing passions about tbem, often acif^i^ 
gusted, selAbtuniUated 7 The enmitiea U" genius are oAca 
connected wiih their nxM-bid imsginaiion; iheae ongmau 
m casual slights, or in unguarded iexpraauoos, or in has:y 
opinions, or m a witty derision, or even in the obcrudir^ 
goodness of lender admooitioi^-The man of gcanis braoft 
over the phaiiKrfn that darkens his feelings, and aharpcss 
his vindictive fangs, m a bbel, called hit memoin, or ■ 
another public wayi called a cnncism. We are loid ihal 
Cumines the historian, when residing at the cuurt oT lae 
Ci'Uni de Charnlois afierwards Duke of Burgundy, cue day 
reiurnuig from hunting, wiih inconsiderate jocuiariiv sat 
down bvt'ore the Count, ordering the Prince to pu'l ulT r» 
boots ; the Count would not a^ct greatness, and ha*a»g 
trxecuted \\\* commission, in return fur the princely amutc^ 
mcnr, theCouiit dashed the bootuoCoaiinca'anooe. wkicn 
bled : and i>um that time, he was mortified at the Count of 
Burpundy, by retaining the nicknnanie of CAc bcetwi Med 
The b;uw rankled in the htrart of the man of fennit. and 
the Duke of Burgundy has come down to ns in hi« lat- 
moirs, blackened bv his vengeance. Many, unknova (s 
their readers, Uke Oomines, have had a booted bead, bus 
the si-crel p^iison i« oistilivd on their lastinj; pafre. I have 
elsewhere fully written a tale of literary hatred, whrrv « 
seen a man uj' gt-nius, dfcvotinff a whole lift^ in barrassni| 
the indutfiry or the genius which he hirasrif could not •- 
lain, in the character of Gilbert Stuart.* The Frfock 
Revolution, among its illustrations of the worn huvsa 
passions exhibits one, in Coiint u'Hcrbois; when t&n 
wretch was tossed up in the storm, to the summit of power, 
a monstrous imagination scixed hiu; he proji^tcd nutaif 
the citv of Lyons, and msssacrinf its inhanitants. He kM 
evrn the heart to couimence, and to continue this c«w|ai 
racy against human ikatiire; the ostensible motive *ti 
royalism, but the secret one was liirrarr vengeance ! ■• 
wretched a poet and actor as a man, he )iad been hined 
off the theatre in Lyons, and his dark rrmorfeleas gvans 
resolved to repay that ignominy, by the blood of its cvh 
zens and the very walls of the atv. Is there but one Co^ 
lot d'Herbois in the universe ? When the imagiDatii'a «f 
genius becomes its madness, even the worst of human k^ 
mgs is only a genus. 



Snch then, is the extreme susceptibility of praise in men 
of genins, and not less their exuberant sensibility to cen- 
atire ; I have elsewhere shown how some have died of 
crUKism. The Abb6 Cassagne felt so acuielv the severity 
of Boileau, that in the prime of hfe he fell rof'lancholv, anii 
died msane. I am informed that the poet, Scott of Am- 
woll, could nevrr recover from a ludicrous criticibm, writ^ 
tea by a physician, who never pretended to poetical taste. 
Some, like Racine, have diect of a simple rebuke, and 
■ome nave found an epigram, as one who fell a victim to 
one, said, * iasten on tneir hearts, and have been thrown 
into a slow icver.* Pope has been seen writhing in an- 
guish on his chair ; and it is told of Montesquieu, that 
notwithstandins the greatness of his character, he was so 
much aflecicd by the perpetual criticisms on his work on 
Laws, that they hastened his death. The morbid fticlings 
of Hawkeswurth closed in suicide. The self-love in geniiis 
is, perhaps, much more delicate than gross. 

But alas, their vengeance as quickly kindled lasts as 
long ! Genius is a dangerous gift of nature ; with a keener 
relish for enjoyment, and with passions more effervescent, 
the same material form^ a Cataline, and a Cromwell, or a 
Cicero and a Bacon. Plato, in his visionary man of no- 
nius, lays great stress on his possessing the most vehe- 
ment passions, while he adds reason to restrain them. But 
It n imagination which tonneuts even their inflammable 
senses ; give to the same vehement passion a different di- 
rection, and it is glory or infamy. 

' Si je n'^is Cvsar, j'aurois ete Brutus.* 

VolUire. 

The imagmatioa of genius is the breath of its ln>, which 

* I have skaichad a characiar of Percival StockdaJa. in Ca- 
lanMrs of Awben, Il« nt, h vu (Una ad vhrtu 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE DOMESTIC LIFE 07 GESnTS. 

When the temper and the leisure of the liierarv charter 
ler are ahke broken, even his best works, the loo fai'fifd 
mirrors of his slate of mind, will participate of its inequa> 
ties ; and surely the incubations of genius in its drtm^s 
and shadowy corabmations, are not less snisihie in tacr 
operation than the composition of sonorous h<»iies, where, 
while the warm metal is svtthng in the mould, evrn an uto- 
sual vibration of the air, during the moment of fusion, aiil 
injure the tone. 

Some of the ccmspicuous blemishes of several grval 
compositions may be attributed to the domestic infericiiifa 
of their authors. The desultorv life of Camoens is ^a^ 
gined to be perceptible in the Jrficient connectim of ha 
epic ; and Milton's peculiar situation and dividi-d fanafy 
prevented those passages from bein^ erai^ed. which oib«^ 
wise had not escaped from his revi5iiig hand^ie U-Yi hsn» 
self in the situation of his Sampson Agunistca, wluim ha 
so pathetically describe*, as 

' His fues* derivion, captive, poor and Mind.* 
Cervantes. throu;!h preci|>itat<' publication, fe.l inro thosa 
plips of memory ob«ervbMe in his ssiiiical romance. The 
careless rapid Imer of Drrdrn are justly atrnbuird to kn 
distress, and he inderd |)leads for his ineqtialitie* fn-m hv 
domestic circumstances. Johnson siientiy, but eagrHv 
often corrected the Ramblers in their successive eiiiiicHis 
of which so many had been do« parched in haste. "Die 
learned Greavi^ offered some exruM's for bis errcvs in 
his edition of Abulfeda, from ' his brine five years eoco^ 
bered with law-^uits and diverted from his sliidiaa.' 

* 8aa Calamities of Authoivi Ui 4flL 
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■ H lh( ptini he hut fnniwly unliir june,' hut oT which Hi 






cupwd ciih mj (inrmiiintl emplafiuat, 1 mt unsuj u 
WUmA tud IB bid humnur-' 

Tba bni nin nf Mcnti't lifi: otn rnbiitarad bf tha 
■"■IIJ I fl Uw liuihticM^liii fuher, whg bnaicira pwr 

priMabtM*. breed hu whi intn ihn iliTcrj of ■lipulttMl 
Udt-wnrli, whil* hu bnid aod water vera the mlr rruila 
aflha Bm aiu; ia Uiia domeaiii: iicriwculiiiD, rnim which 
h» tm tl Infill nblignl lo fly. ha conlraclad (baa< lanrMc 
%at aaniraiM habiu which lor am *tttt t\iM <it> iha an- 
■aaial Mmn id tha dark aiiiliida oT bii ■nii>. It liaa hna 
Mid at Al<inaD Caiui, a cclebraird SiKaidi psinl-r, tbit 
ba wmild hita nrricd bia art laaeli Jii|hcr had s»i ihii tin- 
"'' a iDfliMlilora mlvelj depnrad ' ' 

ail. Tha pnei 

Ihc juilier, oT hil 

■llrjbutad hi him : 

mohI. Of id, ia aiiia oa Ihe bwrn ttivr* nl T 

Mftad b)' hia (caifl*. MM in hi) cupHHR TViiiMi. 

I*(>i« Ibr ilia eniMl iphMn whnh ni rrrqw-niir bnaihn 
IStrlh in bii mkt, ihnwi hnr th" dnnnitic character nf 
Iha mw it crniua lim itaetT hthind in hia pnvliicliiHW. 
Afinrd u etib M Hihe aifalicnvnThiailiimHiicairiinocca- 
tiomri hf tbr nuiibcr nC Thama, ud Tbarrn hrrarlf, 
'--''- snnTthe lowanordn', ha add* oatbia wrMchad 

■kfVI werM, I icaiitrrd tiiat biliona humour which had op* 
eaa'iaBcd ihia vrr; neniDaiinn.' Our auihw'ii charidrr 
la hia wnrki wa* ihs my Ofinmiir onr tn whirji Iw ap. 
paarad to IbcM tow prnptr- 1 thrjp imtnl hit )iaiiilidi* u 
Wer alfinMa; MitiK hil dir|tra>liiiiiin amiinK Ihrin.'hia 
■iMBBd tinifUr wiunnd ■ Inaa of hdrfn-H awl ungiatlK 
^ ia bia wfilnia, whiln a atrWK (MW ornhanr hci^um- 
aa bn caaaijeitj, coatrniBiif thai arbanii j br bww nit to 
pneitae. Hw miwrabl* aubirni^nGii lo lliran prnpla wm 
llw >>il caiHe of hia opprcaMd Miirii colliof out br Mime 
ODdctanl freadon in (ociri;. Thin Ihr rnil Rnmrau. 
ivith lU lui diaonlrrpd fpr Kiifi, onir apimrcd ia bu wnl- 
IPf ■ ; the aacrptfl oThin baart wmi in hit pen. 

The hoDir tt the bterarj character ahoiiid h* ihe aborif 
of repnia ami of >il>'Bce. Th-re imwl ho lonk Rir iIik 

lute ' which.' kik Gihhnn. ' I wcnild not richaiiie tn ihe 

on 'or raifly itavp and ipare hium, *uoh a« hit ili<<ri»>iHrT 

only nhau'icd. Meiaiiiaiio lalki with drli^i of hia n- 
rioty, which reufnbled the rmila n the cardoa oTAnvJa, 



labour* or ika airier Pin*, oT a MamKbclli. a Muraiori, 
mMoMfai|iwn,aBdnGnii(hi all nn whn libonrpd rmn 
rim lo*e at labnnr. and can aer nnlhini in Ihat apare hnt 
dm iaduiinr whidi Ailed it, ia like him who obIv vieva i 
■ify at ■ iKaiaiKe— tha Mreeia nid tb* aqnan-n, am) all 
tba lUe and itoiiiilatinB within, he nn no»r know. Thext 
Blaearv characlera prnfecfed thete worl 



iihod, a cLrciimiianca racorded by lb* nuiwarPlBij 
at LiTi ; IB a jirofaca lu one oT hii loal botilu, ibt hklo- 
riaa liad laid liiai hi had ;ai lulGcicnl ^y by hia ftwmar 

iBdidcnce, that it only fell lU eniioaco in Uwrarr •nwiiaa. 

Such are the miBda whoaro wiiboul hopa, if thej aia 

Anidatihe repaae ud iileDce of atudf , delifhiful M 
the liietary characior, aro th* a<xicliin| mteriuptioaa oT 
tha Toicai cfihoaa wham ha lot*! ; thaw aball loaiiknala 
Ilia lansinr, and mamcnt* vf impiriliuii ahall be caughl 
in ihe cBHMMDa nf aCectioa, when k falhar or a fHcnd, a 
Wife, a daughter, or a aiiier, becnm* 'ha parlicipalara of 
hi< own laxea, ibi comiiMiuM of hii •ludiei, and idrutiTy 
their nau|Hnta> with liv rami. If Horace w. 



Ihaaa Mim 



aBii.ki 



Bpineaa eifiandpd wilh Ih< 



n-: Aiili;.G. 




El ihty owed hin lo hii 



Ciuu lull Putir lilt. 



Myfitherwaiihacaute. 

Thia intellifmi lalher, an obacate lai-f alhtrer, diico- 
nrtd the pn>|>«niiiiT uf Horaec'a miad ; far he reaKted 
the hoTaf (enHufron Biaral tedawaioih* ammpn* 
Gi. aniionily atlcadinf on hiai in bia earima tauten. 
Vttruviiu pourt liinh a jiraitfiil praver to the memore of 
hw pareat*. wbo had inMilled into l>i< aonl a l-wo far yie- 
raiTBtri idiilsti-phiral aBlijecia. The ftiher oT Oibhoa 

* £aaey on Iheiattire,' >d that faihrr, cnnnrried wMh hi* 
anbaequenT lahoMr, ahowii Ihe fiiree of the excilemeftt. 
The niio of BiilKin one day tunrHed hia falher by tha 
nifht of a cukina, wliich he had raineil to ihe memnrr of 
bin lalher'a elunueBI feniiv. ■ It will do vou honuiir.* o1^ 
•enred the tiallio aa-e. And whrn thai' tnn in ihe reeo- 
Inliiin waa Ibl 10 iha (uilliiinia, ha aapended ib tili^ne. w 



lie, • I ai 



a iW n 



raner; aa Biiliop 

nil molhrr. ih» rrli^'iona frrlinifi which ho dedarra ha had 
inhrrutd ffnin b^r. I'lierr », what may be called, fandy 



diBUinall. Kvcl 



•pliric ; hi> nwii pre-rmiBeaca alrika^ art 
Kvclyn. in hia bnutiful retreat at Sayaa 
i:oiir>. hail inniired hit familT with that earieiT it laataa 
which he hinifrir wat apreadiBt throufhnui ihc naiiaw. 
Hm ton iranilaied Rapin** ' Oardrna' which pniB ib« 
bther nrmidlT ptMenrd « bia ■ Syln ,'* bia Mv.atat 
bu>ied IB hia aiiidy, r>c>-lkd in ihe aria ber buibanj latad, 
and dtiined ifae' linwiipirev to bit Luereiiut; ihewai 
Ihe ciillivaKir of liieir celrhraini fardv^n, which aairedav 
iple,' oT liM tl'U wihIi on ■foreil lrae>.' Caw- 

L ,j Eee-Tn'i lore nf boeka aad 

■nli-dlhen M hia lady, in whoa. 



Tha b 



■e of lUlltr 



teniple eoaircrated H 



- ■<"* by ctery un* inrfer Na tc-of; and their atu* 
diom delifht in tranoiribiBf Biaaoicripi*. in imaiihinf an- 

'" "" lie. ilrawindaiid colniirtaiE the plaoiiiah 

... ... ■■tacciipalwaa which naih' the daii|hiera 

hapmr asd the tnu rmiaeHi. The painter Hiella inipired 
'- faniir tonsivki' rni'iliil inrrnihitH. an! th-plavfal 
TT c,r Clt'i.-lin'- SirlTi, hia hirer, animalrd hi. < fCi^rtn 
Ilhil.ln'B.' The tnrni of Ihr ^ale Uimlij wrr* |>rintad 
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wifei atnd one child after the other. It was a moral earth- 
quake with a ^incle nirvivor amiiUt the ruins. An awful 
bunt of parental and liierarv affliction breaks (onh in 
^iiintillian*« lamentation, — ' iny wealth, and my wntin|pi, 
tbe frnita of a lon^ and painful life, must now be renen^ 
only for ttranceri* ; all I ponesn is for aliens and no lonfrer 
miner The husband, the father, and the man of genibi, 
utter one cry of a|^y. 

Deprired of these 'social consolations, we see Johnwio 
call ^Kmt him those whwe cralamities eiiled them from 
society, and his roof lodges the blind, the lame and the 
poor:' for the heart of genioj mustt posseu somethinj; hu- 
man it can call its own to be kind to. It* elevated emo- 
tions, even in domestio life, would enlarge the moral vo- 
cabulary, like the Abb^ de Saint Pierre, who has fixed in 
his language two significant words : one which served to 
explain the virtue most familiar to him — tnenfaigann ; and 
the irritable vanity magnifying its rphrmeral fame the sage 
reduced to a mortifying diminuiive-— /a gloriole. 

It ha« often excited iturprise that men of cvniiis eminent 
in the world, are not more reverenced than other men in 
their diMn^stic circle. The di-iiKirity Ivtwern the public 
and the private esteem of the same man is ofrrn sinkins : 
in pnvacy the comic et>ntiis is not always cheerful, the fk?^ 
is Komrtimej riJiculoui*. and the poet not delighrful. The 
golden hour of invention miiiil terininale like other hount, 
and when the man of genius returns to th^ rarcs. the du- 
ties, thi' vexatioiijt. and the amuscnunrs of lifr. Iii.4 com- 
panion* bfhu-J him as one of tiiemsnlvc* — ih* creaMire nf 
habile an'l infirmities. Mi>n nf genius, iike iho di*i:i»'4 oi' 
Homer, are denies only in thfir * Hfavfn of Invnlion:* 
mixing with mortals, they shed their b ood like Venus, or 
bellow iike Mars. Vet in the bu/int>jis of life the rulti- 
vatom of science and the arts, with all their simplicity of 
feeling and cenerous openness about ihero, do not meet on 
et|ua1 terms with other mrn ; thrir frequent abf^ractiuns 
caliinc off the mind to whatever enters into its favoarite 
purvuits, render them greatly inferior to others in practical 
and imme<iiate observation. A man of cenius mav know 
thf wholo map of the world of human nariire ; but. like rhe 
great ^eofrapher. may be apt to he lo«i in th«« wi»od. which 
any one in th^ nei^'bhourhoo-i knows belter than him. 
• The conver^aiion of a poet.' s.nys Go|d«mith. » i* that of a 
man of i:en«e, while his actions are those of a f ml.' Ge- 
nius, carelcu of ih>> fuMire, and abst-nl in the pnvent. 
avoids to mix too dprp'iv in common life ax its biWinrss ; 
hence it becomes nn easy vir-tim to common f.>il<i and vul- 
gar villains'. * I I'lve my faniily's wt* liVe. but I rannnf b<* 
so foolish a^ to make niynelf the slave tn the minute afl^airs 
of a house.' said ^lonte^qtiifu. The storx- told of a man 
of leamine is probably truo, htwever riiliriiloii« : d^eolv 
occupied in his library, one. rushins: in, informed him that 
tbe bouse was on fire! 'Goto my wif^^-^heire matters 
belong to her !' pettishly replied the inierrunied student. 
Bacon sat at one end of his table wrapt in many a revt* rie, 
while at the oiher the creatures abttiit him were' trafficking 
with his honour, and ruining bi4 food name : * I am b4>tter 
fitted frtr this.' said that great man once, holdin; nut a 
book, 'than for the life I have ofjtte led.' Bnffon. who 
consumed his morninirs in his old tower of Monihar. at the 
end of hm zarden. with all nature opening to him, formf'd 
all hi" ideas f^f what was pas^ins before him by thr' arts of 
an active and p'lant capnrhin, and the rommrittii of a per- 
ruouifr on the scandalous chronicU'S : the<>H he treated as 
children ; but the children commanded the rrreat man. 
Dr Young, whose satires give »he very anatomy of human 
foibles, wa"* entirely governed by his home-kroner ; ^he 
thought and acted for him, which' probably greatly assisted 
the * Night Thoughts.' but his nirafe exno^ed the domes- 
tic economy of .1 man of genins by a saiinra' novel. Was 
not the hero Mariboriiii<>h. at the moment he wan t^ie ter- 
ror of France and the glory of Germany, held under the 
finger of his wifo by the meanest passirin of ararire ? 

But men of genius have too often been accused of ima- 
gmary crimes; their very eminence aitracs the lie of 
calumnv, a lie which tradition conveys beyond ;he posci- 
bilitv of refutaJion. Sometime* rep'-oapheH f-ir being un- 
dotiful suns, because thev di»plea<i-d their fathers in ma- 
king an ob«cure name celebrated. The family of Des- 
cartes were insensible to the Iii>rr'^hi< stu :i-*«t ri*nfc<«'d or. 
them: they lamented, as AW."f in *h»'ir e^rirrheon, that 
Descartes, who was bi>rn a gentleman, should become a 
philosopher. This elevated genin* was even denied the 
satisfaction of embracing an unforgiving parent, while his 1 
dwarfish broAhari with a mind difflinutive as Ihi person, ri- 1 



diculed his phikMophic retmiive, and turned tp 
his philosophic dispositioin. Ttaev have been decncd 
disagreeable eompanioiis, because tKey felt the wearinesi 
of dullness, or tbe kapertmence of iotrusioa ; «s bad k»« 
bands, when aoited to womea, who whboui a kiadrad 
feetmc had the mean sense, or the luwatural crvehy, 10 
prey upon their infirmities. But is the magnet less a 
mai;net, though the particles seatCrred about it, iocapahis 
of aiiractinn. an* iinagitated by its occult qnali'y ? 

Poverty is the endemial dii«temper of tbe commoowealtk; 
but poverty is no terra for * ears polite.' Few can cao- 
ceive a great character in a state of humble ezisieacc! 
That passion for wealth throu|;fa all ranks, leaving the 
Hollanders aside, seems peculiar to the coaBlrr where 
the * Weahh of Nations' is made the first principle of its 
exi<*ttnce ; and where the mi bono ? is erer referred to a 
commercial result. This is one the chief object of Ids 
anuHtg the continental na'ions, where it seems pro p et ly 
restricted to tbe commercial class. Moniesqiueii. «te 
was in Kns-and, observed that * if he had been bom here 
nothing could have consoled him on failing to acciima:a!s 
a lar^e furtiine. but I do not lament the mediocrity of mf 
cimim«tances in France.' This evil, for such it mar be 
considered, has much increased here since Mootesvjiaiea'f 
vi<i'. It is U8i*les« to persuade some that there is a pov. 
rrty. neither vulgar, nor terrifying, asking no favours, and 
nn no terms reeeiving any — a powrty which annihilatfs tfi 
idea! evils, and becomes even a source of pride— a s!a'.f 
which will confer inde|iendence. that first step to gecuis. 

There have b'-^n nu n of geniiis who have even learC 
to wan^ We see Ri<u»seau rushing i«ut of the botciof 
the financier, selling his watch, copying music bv '}m 
sheet, and by the mechanieal industry- 'of two hours', p&^ 
chasing ten for genius. We may smile at the enihusiaim 
of vouiig Barry, who finding himself too constant a hauate 
of tavern-company, imagined that his expenditure of iMt 
was occasioned by having money ; to put an end to ibt 
conflict, he threw the little he p«tsse«sed at once into ikt 
LifTey : but let us not fnr;;ei that Barry, in the manvay 
of life, confidently began a lab«iur of years, and one of lbs 
noblest inventions in his art. a great poem in a pktaei 
with no other resource than what he finind in mciat |^ 
hours through rhe night, bv which he furnished the 
with those slight and ^alea'ble sketches which neevt 

intemipted mornings for his genius. Spiiioea, a 

ceU-hrated and calumniated as Epicurus, lived in ail ^._ 
of abstinence, even of honriiirs, of pensions, atyj «/ m. 
sent*, which, however di«;nused bv kindness, he wooid 
not aceeiit. so fearful was thin pfiilosopher of a chaia: 
lr>d?ing 111 a cottage, and .obtaining a hvelihood br polichaf 
optical g1as<e«. and at his death his small accounts showed 
how he had subsisted on a few pence aday. 

* Enjoy spare feast ! a radish and an eg|^.' — Cevpcr. 

Spinosa said he never had spent more than he rtnwj, 
and certainly thnught there wss such a ihin^ as superfe- 
ous earnings. Such are the men who have offea sadcd 
at the hght regard of their neighbours in contrast wiik ikw 
grovring eelcbriiy : and who feel that eternal truth, mhxh 
the wisest and the poorest of thf> Athenians has sent don 
to us, that < not to want any thing is an attribute of rhe 
Divinity: but man approximates to this perfectiua br 
wanting little.' 

There may be sufficient motives to induce the Urevarr 
character to make a state of mediocrity his choice. If lis 
loses his happiness, he mutilates his £enios. GtoUiai, 
with the simplteiiy of his feelings and habit*, in reviewiv 
his life, tells us how he was always relapsing into his old 
propensity of comic wri'ing; • but 'the thought of this docs 
not disturb me : fir though in any other situarion I aucliS 
have been in easi»T rircumstanres, I should never kait 
been so hapoy.' Bayle is a parent of the modem literarr 
character; he pursued the fcame course, and tarlv in lift 
adopted the pnnciple * Neither to fear bad fortune, nor 
have any ardent desires for good.' He was acquai ted 
with the (lassions onlv at their historian, and livmg naly 
r>r hierature, he sacrirlct:d to it tiie two great arquieiiioas 
of human piir*tiit.c — fortune and a 'amilv ; but m Rngtand, 
in Franre. in Germany, in Italy, in HoMand. in Fianders, 
a! Gi r.eva. he found a faniilv of f-end«. and an a<'*cuau« 
'a'l'-n of relebriry. A -ire of hard dr-nnvabons was long d» 
!i!e r>( Linnffiiis. Wnh mt a r<>r; uiie, t never seemed l» 
bun necessary to acquire*. Peregrinating on fool wi:h a 
sivlus. a magnifying glaiu. and a basket far plaan^ h»- 
shured with iho' peasant his rustic meiL Mavw wm 
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■lorr acquiMd at aiheapor rwa, atn una DTbii eulogiau. I on, the pr 

aitj of coinpltfLinf Ilia FLoraa i and (tbn wanL of fortuno did | Liecaune III 
nol dBpn*e hini of ha ^Eory, nor of Ihai ttUito raiaed to i itav it ; at 
him anrr death in ihc eardi'ni oflho L'nivcnil)> of Upaal ; literary ci 

DOT of IhoH ncilali tihich Ihe kini; of Baedtn, and iha 
Biradn, alnick, la comUEmmle tha gcniua sf tha ihn* 
kiDgdooit of Nature. 

In BubitimtinB furtuna for the object nf hia deiif^, iha 
ttiaQ of fenmi iieprire* hunaetf of the inapirationa of huB 
nbo Ivei for iiinuelf ; thai ia, for hia An. If ha banda 10 
(be public lulc, noIdanngtaruH itlohia own, hahaanot 
tb« cbiHca of hu flibjecu, wluch iiaair ia a aon of inXD- 

Uw ■tipulatrd piiee and lime ara wrighint on hia pet) or 
hi* MBCil, while (he bour-clwaia dropvlnfi ilahaali aanda. 

Iher liner lomenta him, beaidH the ihirni d* florjr ; andi 
mrduH deiirca eteite nuni feara, and a nind in li'tr ii i 
nnnd in alaietj. So inadequate, too, am tha icnunrn 



liona of lilrnrf woika. 


that tha one of iha (realea I akiU 


and difficuliT, wid the 


Dngcal labour, ia not Tahied »iih 




h; for which the »aW of lhep..b. 




Irongtb of ita dueaae, ™ihf r Than 




obierrtd thai hie mufitnl opera, 


ihaiwkorBTeoruIW 


eeka, broviht him at miich nioof j 


•a he had racaieed To 


hia Llmiliiu, which liad co.t h.tn 


sj-'ciTt'; 


lion, and Ihree yesra of conipo.i- 




KaXr"i-d£Kli;'i-sr£t''-' '' 


•i'ifc'S.T 


of mj hiTTDleai deedi, 

for HIT life proTide 

which public nunnerabreeda ; 


Than public mcani 



^gcBt Iralh rnun another who hai ihared in thehliiaoT 
ooiHiaiiliM], and the nipeiy of iti ' diilv bread.' ■ A 
nnflo hoar of eenipoiition wen from the buiinen of ihe 
daj, ia worth more Ihan the whole day's toil of him who 
work! at Ihe B^idc of litetatmrt ; in Ibe one case ihe fpiril 
cooiee jojiliilly la n'freiih luelf, like * harl to iho waier- 
brooka ; in the other it pumiet ii* miaertble era;, paniinE 
iDd jaded with the do^q iif huwer ind nteraBiji h(4iind.'* 
Geoiui uBdefraded and unaihtiNted. PUT, indeed, ftpii 



ihieh in<ueed_Rau>crau 
Naive' nnttiB^ly lellaue 



journal d< 



mill [irafiiund lolnude and 
, . .. 1 1 put ihe finiehin^ band 

to BT ' Studief of Nature,' and there I publiahrd ihem. 

liau bean iqueelion with tome, more indeed abroad 
lliBa at borne, wbelhar die an oT iaalruclin^ mankind by 
Oie prm would not be leaa auapicioua in iu charaeler, 

bd Mm BoMs aclt-deniab oTihia hind, and arenatwiih- 

Ruina for harinf accepted money for one of hie dnunaa^ 
while he idio was not rich, fare away hia eTaborate workn. 



•rnnn poliiica] and , 

«r lb* kMraiy character, fur while 
mtmU uetpl ealj a law preaentaiioe 
•dim. Elaea we han become a n. 

• QOMWIr Katiaw, Ho. JtVI. p. lag. 

f Twin be iwrnimi Ulla loolnion^Baa hia wi 
ud, |h M. M ml, )i. Ml 



ciple aeema changed ; eren tbe weahbjraulbor 
Hid of Ihe larpBI inbute pud la hi* (coiut) 
tribute it the evidencB of thenumbera whn 
hat ibe properly of a book repfearnta lo Iha 

of feniua wraetiinf whh heavy and oppreaaiTa 
I followa the arocatiuna of an author aa apr^ 
ce of eiiatence, ahould tike m Ihe model of the 
tlhatoTDr JiAoaaa; thediiniif oftheUiei^ 
!r waa erer anodaled wllh hit ]eelin(* 1 and 
iM ibyaell' wat preaant lo hn miiid even when 
• oMofibeHrbtooniteraun,!^ Oabom, 
by Care, or by Millar. Ueetnm* of thii ennoblini prin- 
ciple, the ulboriiiikeiniD the trihe of Iheae rabid aftren- 
iirera oflhepenwho haro maiked the deiradeJ fom oT 
he hieraiy charaeler under the liileof' authoreby profaa- 
tiun— ih* Gulhriei, the Raiphi, and Ihe Amhnrala. * 

Irm anibor, who b hmwelf the true model of the literary 
ibaracler. — 'Ihan netleet, ponrtj, imfiritonnieni, and 
leaih. There are eten mere pitkbl* otjaeie ihan ChaiUe. 
onhinuelfwiibib«piH>linoflua1ipt.' ■ [ elwild die with 

htingrr, were I at |ieaee with Ihe World,' r— "-'--' 

lair ufliieraiiire, — anddaahed hit pen int 
foro him of aool and gill. 

CHAPTKR XIII. 



II black flood 



Fueiili, the Swiii aniii, ihat iha 
great French colleetoi, refuanl 



ihefiaeaiu. Pc 

mamage, eoBTOicedihat ihi ._. 

■otbine for the freedom necenaiT to lilemj' puiiuiu, and 
■ laerifiee of fortune incompalilue wiifa hii rreal deaigni. 
Boylr. who wDuM noi •iifTer hi 



tVnler™'^ 

and Adam Smith, decided R 
alauihoT' 
1, and who . . , 
Ihaloftheberoeauf the a 






ur preaent lopic hae aomelimei wnrmad 
dl adapted for canlroreny; Ihe heerl 

!ll ela'waT L^^Ta7he daneaiie aa- 
lielyoTpoiiiioaainEowhich 
jinlhanuptitlttaie. Will 

/ Hmie <i the richer leeliaga tt 
oiirnitiiref lail anaiiom that literary cfaaraelen Mai 
neeCMirily inaiiuHennewonlar of cehMcyl Onepoat- 
lion we may aaaime, thai Ibv Mudiea, and aval Iha bajnit- 
nrm of ihe punuiia of hterary eharaeten, are poweifiiUy 
infliiiliced Of the domeatie ana ociale of their lire*. 

Men i4'(enwa nrelrpaja Ihmugh ihe ago eTlote wilb> 

thr ahadnwB of aonw real objeel. According to 8hah^ 
pcare't cipcrirnce, 

Until hie ink wr n teniwre.! with lo»e'i aieha.' 

Lere't leboui Lual. Act Iv. Scene S. 
Their imlpnuion i> peTpelnally colouTioa thoae niclurot 
of domeatie happinr^e they dchiht lo dwell on. He whn 



M of hook colled- j^ , 



the ewa if him who ran became a c 
andianofalher. The.edrpneation.h 
coneralcd cauao of the queruloue and 
of Ihe liierarr charaeler. The real 

captiveled bv a young Isdy adapted 
and Ihe wife oTthe poet. Her mild 
louchcd by hie plainliie loei-aonga 


Id amoo!Childn.n, 

occaeinn of ShelH 
n life he had brrn 
be both Ihe miiH 

nnni«"'"T'hSI 


hlaown inTcnlioD, whh the princixie enb1uehln|ly aeowad. 
Bao'CalamiliaeofAulhoni.'eol. I.p-S. Ra^h&nheropena 
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wnnliUitj wm too mutual, and luted for 9ome years, till 
■he died. It was in parting rron her that he first sketched 
his * Pastoral Ballad.* Shenstone had the fortitude to re- 
fuse marriage ; his spirit could not endure that she should 
participate m that life of deprivations to which he was 
doomed, hj an incnnsiderate union with poetry and pover- 
ty. But be lored, and his heart was not locked up u the 
iee of cehbacy. He sajrs in a moment of humour, * It is 
kmc since I nare considered myself as tmdMM. The 
world will not perhaps consider me in that light entirely 
till I have mamed my maid.' Thomson met a reciprocal 
pasaion in hu Amanda, while the M\ tenderness of his 
beart was ever wasting itself Uke waters in a desert. As 
we have been made little acquainted wuh this part of the 
history of the poet of the Seasons, I give his own descrip- 
tion of these deep feelings from a manuscript letter written 
to Mallet. * To turn my eyes a softer wav, to you know 
who-HibMnce sighs it to me. What is mv heart made of? 
a soft system of low nerves, too sensible ior my quiet— ca- 
pable of being very happy or very unhappy,'! am afraid 
the last will prevail. I«ayyourhaod upon a kindred heart, 
and despise me not. I know not what it is, but she dwells 
open my thought in a mingled sentiment, which is the 
sweetest, the most intimately pleasing the soul can receive, 
and which I would wish never to want towards some dear 
object or another. To have always some secret darling 
idea to which one can still have recourse amidst the noise 
and nonsense of the world, and which never fails to touch 
us in the most exquisite manner, is an art of happiness 
that f^une cannot deprive us of. This may be called 
romantic ; but whatever the cause is, the effect is really 
felt. Pray, when you write, tell me when you saw her, 
and with the pure eye of i friend, when you see her asain, 
whisper that I am tier most humble servant.' Even Pone 
was enamoured of * a scornful lady ; and as Johnson ob- 
served, * polluted his will with female resentment.' John- 
son himself, we are toM by Miss Seward, who knew him, 
* had always a metaphysical passion for one princess or 
other,— 4he rustic Lucy Porter, or the haughty Molly As- 
ton, or the sublimated meihodistic Hill Boothbv ; and lastly, 
the more charming Mrs Thrale.* Even in fii^ advanced 
age, at the heieht of his celebrity, we hear his cries of 
lonely wretchedness. * I want everv comfort ; my life is 
very solitary and very cheerless. Let me know that I 
have yet a fnend — let lis be kind to one another.' But the 
( kimmess' of distant friends is like the polar stm, too far 
removed to warm. A female is the only friend the solitary 
can nave, because her friendship is nev^r absent. Even 
tnoae who have eluded individual tenderness, are tortured 
by an aching void in their feelings. The stoic Akenside, 
in his books of * Odes,' has preserved the history of a life 
of genius in a series of his own feeUngs. One entitled, 
' At Study,' closes with these memorable lines ; 

* Me thnof h uo peculiar fair 
Touches wiih a lover's care -, 

Thouf h the pride of mv desire 
Asks immortal friendships name. 
Asks the palm of honest fame 

And the oM hernio lyre -, 
Though the day have smoothly gone. 
Or to lettered leisure known. 

Or in social duty spent : 
Yet St eve my lonely breast 
Seeks in vain for penect rest. 

Languishes for true content.' 

If ever a man of letters lived in a state of energy and 
ezdtemettt which might raise him above the atmosphere 
of social love, it was assuredly the enthusiast, Thomas 
Hollia, who, solel v devoted to literature and to republican- 
ism, was occupied in furnishing Europe and Amenca with 
editions of his favourite authors. He would not marry, 
lest marriage should interrupt the labours of his platomc 
politics. But his extraordinary memoirs, while they riiow 
an intrepid mind in a robust frame, bear witness to the 
■elfUormentor who had trodden down the natural bonds of 
domestic life. Hence the deep * dejecti<m of his spirits :' 
thoae incessant cries, that he has no * one to advise,' as- 
sist, or cherish those magnanimous pursuits in him.' At 
length he retreated into the country, in utter hopelessness. 
I go not into the country for attentions to agncniture as 
■on, Bor attentions of interest of any kind, which I have 
ever despised as such ; but as a tised'mcm, to pass the re- 
mafaider of a life in tolerable sanity and quiet, after hav- 
ifif givea np the flower of it, vt>lnntaniy, day, week, 
mM, yev after year inociiiiTe to each other, to pnbhc 



m ted| 



service, and being no kmger able to 

mutd^ the labours that I have choeea to 

out falling speedily into Ike gn a lMWt Assrovs, asa n 

be imbecUitM itatlf. This is not eolourinf , but llm 

plam truth,' and Gray's, 

* Poor moralist, and what art thon ? 
A solitary Ay \ 

Thy YSf* no glittering female a 
No hive hast ibon of noarded s 




Assuredly it woald not be aqorslioa wbccfaer dMM ho^ 
rary characters shookl have married, iiad not Montaigni, 
when a widower, declared that * be waaM noc marry \ 
second time, though it were wisdom itself ;' — hot the im 
Gascon has not discloeed how fiu* Madaamt ' 
in this anathema. 

If the literary man unites himself to a 

taste and whose temper, are advene to his piarmiilB, hei 

courageouslv prepare for a martyrdam. 

mathematician be united to a poiet, it is probnbic that ifti 

would be le(\ to her abstractions ; lo desnoiHlraie to bsr- 

self how many a spedous diagram fails when brooghi ; 

its mechanical operation ; or while diacoverin^ the vSk 

varieties of a curve, may deduce her husbnndV If dbc 

becomes as jralous cf his books as other vrrree are of tte 

mistresses of their husbands, she may act the ▼vage even 

over his innocent papers. The wife of Biabop Cooper, 

while her husband was employed on his Lexicon, sac dav 

consigned tho volume of many years to the flames : vai 

obliged that scholar to begin a second siege of Trsy n i 

second Lexicon. The wife of Whiielocke often dcalrmA 

his Mss and the marks of her nails have come dova ta 

pusteniy in the numerous laaratitmM still gaping ■ \m 

* Memoirials.' The learned Sir Hinry SariUe, who dcscx- 

ed more than half his life, and near ten thousand ponao, 

to bis msgnificfnt edition of St Chrysostom, led a 

unea»y life between that Saint and Lady S^viUc 

with Her tenderness fw him and her own wamt of 

ment. Saint Chrysostom incurred more than one daage' 

One of those learned scholars who translated the Scr^ 

mres, kept a diary of his studies and his domestic 

ties, for they bmlft went on together ; busied enlv an 

his books, his wife, from manv causes, plini|pnl um 

debt ; he was cmnpelled to make the last 8ncri6oe of a fau^ 

rary man, by dispoj^iiig of his hbrary. But now, he wahsis 

books, and she worse and worse in temper, 

were of fast growth between them. Oar man of 

found his wife, like the remora, a little fish, sticking at i^ 

bottom of his ship impeding iu prosress. Ho di ipiiafrlr 

resolvL>d to fly from the country and his wife. Itoe • a 

cool entry in'the diary, on a warm proceeding, one mnv 

ins ; whirrein he expresses some curiosity to know the i 

of his wife being out of temper! Simplicaiy of a 

scholar !* The present matrimonial case, howev 

minated in unexpected happiness ; the wife, after 

forced her husband to be deprived of his library, to be (biy 

chronicline her caprices, and finally, to taketM mnwrnr^ 

solution of abandoning his country, yet, linng ■ goad ed 

times, relicion and conscience united them again ; aid. h 

the connubial diarist ingeniously deaeribea this 

marriage erf* himself and his wife, — * made it be wnk < 

as surgeons say it is with a fractured bone, if < 

the stronger for a fracture.' A imw oonnoUtaon ftri^ 

mestir ruptures! 

Observe the errors and infirmities of the fremtnt mm d 
genius in their matrimonial connections. jMilton canird 
nothing of the greatness of n'ls mind, in the dmiee cf hs 
wives \ his first wife was the object of sudden fancy. He 
left the metropolis, and unexpectedly returned a smmrd 
man ; united to a woman of such uncoogeninl disposjnai. 
that the romp was frightened at the literary habits of ihr 
great poet, found his house solitary, beat hm nephews, ta^ 
ran away aAer a smglc month's residence ! to tms cirr 




stance, we owe hn famous treatise on Uivorce, and a 
party, (by no means extinct.) who, having made as i] 
choices in their wives, were for divorcing, «s fiast as ibev 

had been for marrving. calling themseh__ 

^Vhen we find that ^Iotiere, so wilful in human life, 
ried a girl from his own troop, who nade him 



4<The entry may amuse. Hodie, nesdo qmi haeniHra 
uxorem meam asHavit, nampecuniam nsodatam nojeca bo* 
ml, RC sic iraia discessit.— * This day, I know nee me caass of 



the ill-cemper of my wife : when 1 gave her money Ihrdsfly 
exp^^nces, she flung it upon the gnrand and depansd ki 
passion.* For some, this Flemish pkxats msA baimlH^ 
Uar to please, too minute a copy of vulgai Uik 
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all those bUTcr disguita and ridiculous embarruKimtnis 
which be himself piired ofTat the Thratrc ; that Addison's 
fine taste in morals and to life, could suflfer the ambition uT 
« courtier to prevail with himself to seek a Countess, whom 
hn describes under the htonny character of Oceana, who 
drove him coBtcmptuously into solitude, and shortened his 
days; and, that Steele, warm aiidthou^rlitles*, was united 
to a cold precise * Miss Pnn;,* as he calls her, and from 
whom he never parted without bickerings \ in all these 
cases we censure the c reat men, nut their wives.* Rous- 
seau has honestly confessed his error : he had united him- 
self to a lowilliterato woman—^and when he retreated into 
solitude, he felt the wei;«ht which he carried with him. 
He laments that ho had not educated his wife ; * In ad>jcile 
age, I could have adorned her mind wiih talents and know- 
Imige which would have more closelv united iis in retire- 
ment. We should not then have felt tne intolerable tSMlium 
of a tete k tete ; it i« in solitudo one fecit the advantage of 
living with another who can think.* Thui Rouweau con- 
fesses the fatal error, and indicates the right principle. 

But it seems not absolutely necessary for the domestic 
happiness of the hierarr character, that his wife should be 
a literary woman. The lady of Wieland was a very 

e leasing domestic person, wHo without reading her hu«- 
and*s works, knew he was a great poet. Wieland was 
apt to ezerrise his imi^nation in a sort of nn«ry declama- 
tion and bitter amplifications ; and the writer of this ac- 
count in perfect Qerman taste, assures us, * that many of 
his felicities of diction were thus struck out at a heat :' dur- 
ing this frequent operation of his gemus, the placable tem- 
per of Mrs Wieland overcame the orgasm of the Ger» 
man bard, merely by her admiration and her patience. 
When the burst was over, Wieland himself was so charm- 
ed by her docility* that he usually ckwrd with giving up 
all his opinions. There is anoihe'r sort of homely happt- 
ness, aptly described in the plain word>i of Bi*hop New- 
ton : He found * the study of sacred and classic authors ill 
afreed with butchers' and bakers' bills ;* and wh^in the 
prospect of a lushopric opened on him, * more servants, 
nore entertainmenu, a better table, ftc' it became ne- 
cesaaiT to look out f>ir * some clever sensible woman to be 
his wile, who would lay out his money to the bes; ad- 
vantage, and be careful and tender of his health ; a friend 
and companion at all hours, and who would be happier in 
staying at home than be perpetually gadding abroad.' 
Snch are the wives, not adapted to be the votaries, but 
who nay be the faithful companions through life, even of 
a man m genius. 

That susceptibility, which is love in its most compliant 
forms, is a constitutional faculty in the female character, 
aad hence its docility and enthusiasm has varied with the 
fenios of diflferent ages. When universities were opnn^d 
to the sex, have they not acquired academic glory ? Have 
■oC ths wives of nulitary men shared in the perils of the 
6dd, and as Anna Comnena, and our Mrs Hutchinson, 
becwne eren their historians? In the age of love and 
sympathy the female receives an indelible character from 
lier uterary associate ; his pursuits are even the objects of 
her thoughts ; he sees his tastes reflected in his family, 
much less bv himself, whose solitary lab<)urs often pre- 
clude him fnm forming them, than'by that image of his 
own genius in his house--4he mother of his children. An- 
tiquity abounds with many inspiring examples of this ca- 
meJeon reflection of the female character. Aspasia, from 
the arms of Pericles, borrowing his genius, coiiki instruct 
the archons how togovern the republic ; Portis, the wife 
of the republican Kntus, devouring the burning coals, 
riiowed a glorious suicide which Brutus had approved ; 
while Paulina, the wife of Seneca, when the veins of that 
philosopher were commanded to be opened, voluntarily 
chose the same death ; the philosopher commanded that 
her flowing blood should be stopped, out her pallid features 
ever after showed her still the wife of SeiMca ! The wife 
of Locan is said to have transcribed and corrected tbe 
Pharsalia after the death of her husband ; the tender mind 
of the wife had caught the energy of the bard bv its m- 
tareourse : and when he was no more, she pUcod his bust 
on her bed, that she might never close her eyes without 
being soothed by his image. The picture of a literary 
wife of antiquity has deseraded to us, touched by the do- 
m m nia psnol or a man of genius. It is the susceptible 
Calpbomiat ths Isdy of theyonnger Pliny ; * her afloetion 
to MS hu giviB ber a torn to books h er passion will in- 
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crease with our days, for it is not my youth or my person, 
which time gradually impsim, but mv reputation and my 
glorv, of which she is enamoured.* Coiiid Mrs Hutchin- 
son have written the lifn of her husband, had she not re« 
flecicd from the patn >t himself, all his devotcdness to the 
cotiniry, had she not lent her wlmle soul to every event 
which concern* -d him ? This female siiTCeptibimy was 
strong in the wit'e of Klt^tock : our novelist Richardson, 
who could not read the Messiah in the originaJ, was de- 
sirous uf some account of the poem, and iu progress. She 
writes to him that no one can inform him better than her- 
self, for she knows the most of that which is not pubhshed, 
* being always present at the birth of the young verses, 
which begin by fragments here and there, of a subject of 
which his soul is just then filled. Persons who live as 
we do have no need of two chambers ; we are always in 
the sami« ; f with my little work, still, still,— only regarding 
sometimes my huibaud's sweet face, which is so venerable 
at that time, with tears of devotion and all the sublimity of 
the subject-— my husband reading me his young verses and 
suffering my criticisms.' Meta Mollers writes with en- 
thujiiaMrn, and in German English; but he is a pitiful critic 
who has only discovered the oddness of her language. 

Gesner declared that whatever were his talents, the 
person who had most contributed to develope them was 
h» wife. She is unknown to the public ; but the history 
of the mind uf such a woman can only b<* truly discovered 
in the * Letters of Ge^mer and his Family.' While Gesner 
gave himself up entirely to his farounte arts, drawing, 
painting, etching, and composing poems, his wife would 
often reanimate a genius that was apt to despond in its at- 
tempts, and often exciting him to new productions, her 
certain anii delicate taste was attentively consulted by the 
P'M't-paiiitor— but she corabmed the most practical good 
senAC with the most feeling imagination ; this form<f the 
rareness of the character— 4br thi^ same woman, who unit- 
ed with her husband in the education of their children, to 
relieve him from the interruptions of common business, 
carried on alone the concerns of his house in ta librabie. 
Her corroitpondence with her son, a young artist travelling 
for his studies, opens what an old poet comprehensively 
tcrm^ ' a gatiuTed mind.' Imagine a woman attending 
the domestic economy, and the commercial detaih yet with- 
drawing out of this business of life into that of the more 
elevated pursuits of her husband, and the cares and coun- 
sels she hestoweii on her son to form the artist and the 
min. To know this incomparable woman we must hear 
bur. 'Consider your father's precepts as oracles of 
wisdom ; they are the result of the experience he has col- 
lected, not onlv of life, but of that art which he has acquir- 
ed simply by liis own industry.* She would not have her 
son suffer his strong affection to herself to absorb all other 
sentiments. ' Had yon remained ai home, and been habi* 
tuated under your mother's auspices to employments mere- 
ly domestic, what advantage would vou have acquired ? I 
own we should have passed . some delightful winter even- 
ings togcthrr ; but your love for the arts, and my ambition 
to see my sons as much distin£iiished fnr then" talents as 
their virtues, would have been -i constant source of regret 
at your pawing your time in a m inner so little worthy of 
you.* How profound is her observation on the strong hut 
confined attachments of a youth uf genius. * I have fre- 
quently remarked, with some regrrt, the excessive attach-* 
ment you indulge towardii those who see and feel as yoo 
do yourself, and the total neglect with which yon seem to 
treat every one else. I should reproach a man with such 
a fault whio was destined to pass his life in a small and un- 
varying circle ; but in an artist, who has a grest object m 
view, and whose country is the whole worM, this disposi- 
tion seems to ma likely to produce a great number of incon- 
veniences—alas ! mv son, the life you have hitherto led in 
your father's house nas been in fact a pSKtoral life, and not 
such a one as was necessary for the education of a man 
whose destiny summons him to the world.'— And when 
her son, after meditating on some of the most glor^Mis pro- 
ductions of art, fell himself as he aays, * disheartened and 
cast down at the unattainable supenority of the artist, and 
that it was only by reflecting on the immense labour and 
continued efforts which such master pieces must have re- 
quired, that I regained my courage and my ardour,' she 
observes, ' this passage, iny dear son, is to me as preeioiis 
as gold, and I send it to you again, beeanse I wisn yon to 
impress it strongly on voor mind. The remembranoe of 
this msy also be a useful preservative from too great con- 
fidence in yoor abilities, to iHiieh a warm imtginatioomay 
somstimss bs liable, or from the dsspondsoos yon might 
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ocaiiionally feel from the eoatempUtioo of grand originali 
Cootiaue, therefore, mr dear sod, to form a aoimd judg- 
ment and a p«ire taste from Tour own obsenrations ; your 
mind, while jet young and flezibJe, may receire whatever 
iraprejuions you wish. Be careful that your abilities do 
not inspire in you too much confidence, le«t it should hap- 
pen to yon as it has to many others, that they have never 
possessed any greater merit than that of baring good abili- 
ties.' One more rxtract to preserve an incident which 
may touch the heart of genius. This extraordinary woman 
whose characteristic is that of strong sense with delicacy 
of feeling, would check her Grerman sentimentality at the 
moment she was betreyins those emotions in which the 
imagination is so powerfully mixed up with the associated 
feelings. Arriviog at their cottage at Sihlwald, she pro- 
ceeds— ^dn emenng the parlour three small pictures, 
pamted by you, met my eyes. I passed some time in 
oontemplatuig them. It is now a year, thought I since I 
saw him trace these pleasing forms ; he whistled and sang, 
and I saw them grow under his pencil ; now he is far, far 
from us.<— In short, I had the weakness to press my lips on 
one of these pictures. You well know, my dear son, that 
I am not much addicted to scenes of a sentimental turn ; 
but to-day, while I considered your works, I could not re- 
strain from this little impulse of maternal feelinc9< Do not, 
however, be apprehensive that the tender affectioa of a 
mother will ever lead me too far, or that I shall suflfer my 
mind to be too powerfully impressed with the painful sen- 
sations to which your abience gives Inrth. My reason 
convinces me that it is for ywir welfare that yon are now 
in a place where your abilities will have opportunities 
of unfolding, and where you can become great in your 
art.* 

Such was the incomparable wife and mother of the Gres- 
nera ! — Will it now be a question whether matrimony is 
incompatible with the cultivation of the arts 7 A wife who 
reanimates the drooping genius of her husband, and a 
mother who is inspired by the ambition of seeing her sons 
eminent, is she not the real being which the ancients only 
porsonfied in their Muse 7 
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Among the rirtues which literature inspmts, is that of 
the most romantic friendship. The deliriumof love, and 
even its lishter caprices, are incompatible with the pwsuits 
of the student; but to feel friendship like a passion, is ne- 
cessary to the mind of genius, ahernately elated and 
depressed, ever prodigal of feeling, and excursive in 
knowledge. 

The qualities which constitute literary (nendship, com- 
pared with those of men of the world, must render it as 
rare as true love itself, which it resembles in that intellec- 
tual tenderness of which both so deeply participate. ■ Two 
atoms must meet out of the mass of na'tnre, d*such puritv, 
that when they once adhere, they shall be as one, resisting 
the utmost force of separation. This literary friendship 
begins * in the dews of their youth,' and may be said not 
to expire on their tomb. Engaged in similar studies, iS 
one is found to excel, he shall find in the other the pro- 
te<»orof his fame. In their familiar conversations, the 
menMry of the one associates with the fancy of the other; 
and to such an intercourse, the world owes some of the 
finer effusioos of genius, and some of those monuments of 
labour which required more than one giant hand. 

In the poem Cowley composed on the death of his friend 
Hanrey, this stanza opens a pleasing scene of two young 
hlerary friends engaged in their midnight studies. 

* Say, for you saw us, yc immortal lights 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nights, 
Tin the Ladcan stara, so famed for love, 
Wondered at us from above. 
We spent them not in toys, in lust, or wine ; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, ekiquence, and poetry ; 
Arts which I loved, for they, my rriend, were thme.* 

Bfilton has not only given the exquisite Lvcidaa to the 
•^oxwyof one young friend, but his EpUaphium Daaumu 

Now, mournfully ones the youthful genius, as versified 
hy Langhome, 

'To whom shall I my hopes and fean impart, 
Or trust the cares and folUet of my heart T 



The Sonnet of Gray on West, is nnoCher beucilal i»- 
stance of that literary friendship of idiiefa we have sererai 
instances in oar own days, from the school or the eoOcge ; 
and which have rivalleci in devoled nffictioMi any win 
these pages can record. 

Such a friendship can nerer be the loC of men of the 
world, for it takes its source in the most elevated feelagi : 
it springs up only in the freshness of nature, and is gathered 
in the golden age of human IHe. It is inteUectunl, and ii 
loves solitude ; for literary fiiendship has do conviva! 
gaities and factions assemblies. The fneadahms of the 
men of societr move on the principle of pereoiial interaat, 
or to reliere thesuelves fitm the bstleaaneas of exislcaee ; 
but interest can easily separate the interested, and ss 
weariness is contagious, the contact of the fMOpagaior ■ 
watched. Men of the workl may h>ok oo each Mhcr wich 
the same countenances, bat not with the anmc beartt. 
Literary friendship is a sympathy, not of mnimera, bat of 
feelings. In the common mart 'of hfe may be found ■!> 
macies which terminate in complami and cootcnqN ; tar 
more they know one another, the Icea is their mnmal es* 
teem ; the feeble mind quarrds with one still more iabeols 
than himself; the dinolute riot with the disaoiute, and 
while they despise their companmns, they too have becosm 
despicable. 

That perfect iraity of feehng, that makinc of two ndi- 
Tiduals but one bemg is displayed in such memonais 
friendships as those of Beaumont and Fletcher ; whose 
laboura were so combined that no critiG can detect ihi 
mingled |>roduction of either ; and whoae lives were » 
closely uni?ed, that no biographer can coiBpoee the w^ 
moirs'of the one without running into the life of the other. 
Their days were as closely interwoven as their nnss. 
Montaigne and Charron, m the eves of pueterity, arv rv 
rals, but such literary friendship knows no rivalry : rack 
was Montaigne's affection for Charron, that he rsqiKslsd 
him by his will to bear the arms of the Moatwgnes ; wad 
Charron evinced his gratitude to the manes of his depaitsd 
friend, by leaving his fortune to the sister of Moacawat. 
How pathetically Erasmus mourns over die death of ha 
beloved Sir Thomas More— ^ In Moro auAi vidtor adad- 
MS,* — * I seem to see mvself extinct in More.'— It «ai t 
melandioly presaee of fiis own death, which shortly ifircr 
followed. The Doric sweetness and simplicity of oid 
Isaac Walton, the angler, were reflected in a 



clear and generous, when Charles Cotton continacd tkt 
feelings, rather than the little woric of Walton. Mciss- 
tasio and Farinelli called each other U Grmdla, the Twia; 
and both delighted to trace the resemblance of their lircs 
and fates, and the perpetual alliance of the verse and Ae 
voice. Go2uet, the author of * The Orifin of the An 
and Sciences,' bequeathed his M3S. and his books to ks 
firiend Fiisere, with whom he had long united his Sec- 
tions and his studies, that his surviving friend might pi^ 
ceed with ihem ; but the author had died of aslow aai 
painful disorder, while Fugere had watched by the sds 
of his dyinf friend, in silent despair ; the sight of those 
MSS. and books was his death-stroke ; half his soul wbck 
had once ciren them animation was parted from him, sad 
a few weeks terminated his own dars. When Lord 
heard of the death of Churchill, he neither wvdicd to sor^ 
Vive him nor did. The Abb^ de St Pierre gave an iotcr^ 
esting proof of literary friendship for Varignon the l e MSi 
tririan : they were of congenial dispositions, and St Pkcrre, 
when he went to Paris, could not endure to part with Vi- 
ri^non, who was too poor to accompany him ; and Si 
Pierre was not rich. A certain income,' however ssod^ 
rate, was necessary for the tranquil pursuits of nomelry. 
St Pierre presented Varignon with a portion of his ssmfl 
income, accompanied by that delicacy of ferling wftick 
men of genius who know each other can best eonccife : 
* I do not give it you,' said St Pierre, * as a salarv, bat aa 
annuity, that thus you mav be independent aa<f quit bm 
when you dislike me.' The same circumstance occurred 
between Akenside and Dyson, who, when the poet was 
in ereat danger of adding one more illnstrioas name to the 
Calamities of Authors, interposed between him and i3- 
fbrtune, by allowing him an annuity of three hundred a 
year, and when he found the fame 'of his literarr fnend 
attacked, although not in the habit of compositioeij Dvsea 
published an able and a curious defence of Akenad■^l 
poetical and philosophical character. The nams sad 
character of Dyson have been suffered In die away, 
out a single tribute of even biographical synipai' 
the recoitl of Kterary glorr, the patroa^s wum 
inscribed by the side of the literary **nfirfitr ; 6f lla 
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pilblic ineura an obligatioo whaneTor a man of geniua ia 
protected. 

The atatennan Fouqnet, deserted by all others, wit^ 
nened La Fontaine hastening every literary man to the 
prison-gate ; many have inscribed their woriu to their dis- 
graced patron, in the hour 

When Int*rest calls off all her sneaking train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the vain, 
They wait, or to the scaffold, or the cell. 
When the last lingVing friend has bid farewell. 
Such are the friendships of the great literary character! 
Their elevated minds have raised them into domestic he- 
roes, whose deeds have been often only recorded on that 
ftding register, the human heart. 



bigotry of an ascetic ? Rochefoucauld, says the eloquent 
Dugald Stewart, in privato life was a conspicuous ezam- 



CHAPTER XV. 

THX UTXRAaY AITD PERSONAL CHAMACTER. 

Are the persona] disposiuons of an author discoverable 
in bis writings as those of an ariiit are imagined lo ap- 
pear in his works, where Michael Angelo is always great 
and Raphael ever graceful ? 

Is the moralist a moral man ? Is he malignant who 
publishes caustic satires ? Is he a libertine who composes 
loose poems ? And is he whose imagination delights in 
terror and in blood, the very monster he paints ? 

Many licentious writers have led chaste lives. La 
Mothe le Vayer wrote two works of a free nature ; yet 
his was the unblemished life of a retired sage. Bayle is 
the too faithful compiler of impuritiesi, but he resisted the 
corruption of the senses as much as Newton. La Fon- 
taine wrote tales fertile in intrigues, yet the * bon horame ' 
baa not left on record a single ingenious amour. SmoUet*s 
character is immaculate ; yet he has described two scenes 
which offend even in the freedom of imagination. Cowley, 
i^io boasts with such gaiety of the versatility of his pas- 
■ion among so many mistresses, wanted even the confi- 
dence to address one. Thus, licentious writers may be 
Terr chaste men ; for the imagination may be a volcano, 
«^e the heart is an Alp of ice. 

Turn to the moralist^there we find Seneca, the disin- 
terested usurer of seven millions, writing on moderate de- 
nrei, <ni a table of gold. Sallust, who so eloquently de^ 
dauns against the licentiousness of the age, was repeatedly 
accused in the Senate of public and habitual debaucheries ; 
and when this inveigher against the spoilers of provinces 
attained to a remote government, Sallust pillaged like 
Verves. Lucian, when young, declaimed agamst the 
friendship of the great, as another name for servitude; but 
when bis talents procured him a situation imder the £ni- 
peror, he facetiously compared himself to those quacks, 
who themselves plagued with a perpetual cough, offer to 
■ell an infallible remedy for one. Sir Thomas More, in 
bin Utopia, declares that no man ought to be puoiihed for 
bia religion; yet he became a fierce persecutor, racking 
and burning men when his own true faith here was at the 
abb. At the moment the poet Rousseau was giving ver^ 
noBi of the Psalms, full of unction, as our neifhhours say, 
ha was profaning the same pen with the most iiifamous of 
apigrams. We have heara of an erotic poet of our times 
eooposing sacred poetry, or night>hymns in church-yards. 
The pathetic genius of Sterne played about his head, but 
never reache<rhis heart. 

And thus with the personal dispositions of an author, 
which may be quite the reverse from those which appear 
m htt writmgs. Johnson would not believe that Horace 
was a happy man, because his verses were cheerful, no 
more than he could think Pope so, because he is continu- 
ity infbrminf us of it. Toung, who is consitantly con- 
leouiing preferment in his writings, was all his life pining 
aller it : and while the sombrous author of the < Night 
Thoughts' was composing them, he was as cheerful as 
any ouer man ; he was as livel v in conversation as he 
was gloomy in his writings : and when a lady expressed 
her surprise at his social converse, be replied—' There is 
moch difference between writing and talking.' Molifere, 
OBI the contrary, whose humour was so perfectly comic, 
and even ludicrous, was a very thoughtful and serious man, 
and perfaapa even of a melancholy temper : his strongly* 
, liMtarad physiognomy exhibits the face of a great tragic, 
father than of a great oomie, poet. Could one have iraa- 
^aad that ihe briUiaBt wit, the luxuriant raillery, and the 
■■• tni deap wmm of Paaehal eouU have combined with 
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pie of all those moral qualities of which he seemed to deny 
the existence, and exiiibited in this respect a striking con^ 
trast to the Cardinal De Retz, who has presumed to cen- 
sure him for his want of faith in the reality of virtue ; and 
to which we must add, that De Retz was one of those pre- 
teiuled patriots without a single of those virtues for which 
he was the clamorous advocate of faction. When Valio- 
cour attributed the excessive tenderness in the uragedies of 
Racine to the poet's own impassioned character, the 
younger Racine amply showed that his father was by no 
means this slave of love ; that bis intercourse with a ceiw 
tain actress was occasioned by his pains to form her, who 
with a fine roice, and memory, and oeauty, was incapable 
of comprehending the verses she recited, or accompanying 
them with any natural gesture. The tender Racine never 
wrote a single love poem, nor had a mistress ; and his 
wife had never read ius tragedies, for poetry was not her 
delight. Racine's motive tor making love the constant 
source of action in his tragedies, was on the principle 
which has influenced so many poets, who usually conform 
to the prevalent taste of the times. In the court of a young 
monarch, it was necessary that heroes should be lovers ; 
and since Corneille had so noUy run in one career, Ra^ 
cine could not have existed as a £reat poet, had he not 
rivalled him in an opposite one. The tender Racine was 
no lover ; but he was a subtle and epigrammatic observer, 
before whom his convivial friends never cared to ooen 
their minds. It is not therefore surprising if we are often 
erroneous in the conception we form of the personal charac- 
ter of a distant author. Klopstock, the votary of Zion's 
muse, so astonished and warmed the sage Bodiner, that 
he invited the inspired bard to his house ; but his visiter 
shocked the grave professor, when, instead of a poet rapt 
in silent meditation, a volatile youth leapt out of the chaise, 
who was an enthusiast for retirement only when writing 
verses. An artist whose pictures exhibit a series of scenes 
of domestic tenderness, awakening all the charities of pri- 
vate life, participated in them in no other way than on his 
canvass. Evelyn, who has written in favour of active 
life, loved and lived in retirement ; while Sir George 
Mackenzie framed an eulogium on solitude, who had been 
continually in the bustle of business. 

Thus an author and an artist may yield no certain udi- 
cation of their personal character in their works. Incon- 
stant men will write 0:1 constancy, and licentious minds 
may elevate themselves into poetry and piety. And were 
'this not so, we should be unjust to some of the greatest 
geniuses, when the extraordinary sentiments they put into 
the mouths of their dramatic personages are maliciously 
applied to themselves. Euripides was accused of athor 
ism, when he made a denier of the gods appear on the stage. 
Milton has been censured by Clarke for the impietv of Sa» 
tan ; and it was possible that an enemy of Shaktpeare 
might have reproached him for his perfect delineation of 
the accomplished villain lago; as it was said that Dr 
Moore was sometimes hurt in the ofuniona of some, by his 
horrid Zeluco. Crebillon complains of this.-^'They 
charge me with all the iniquities of Atreus, and they con- 
sider me in some places as a wretch with whom it is unfit to 
associate ; as if all which the mind invents must be de- 
rived from the heart.' This poet offers a st^kiiig insunce 
of the little alliance existing between the literary and per^ 
sonal dispositions of an author. C reJilUon, wljo exulted on 
his entrance into the French academv, that he had never 
tinged his pen with the gall of satire, delighted to strike on 
the most harrowing siring; of the tragic lyre. In his Atreus, 
the father drinks the blood of his son ; in Rhadamistus, the 
son expires under the hand of the father ; in Electra. the 
son assassinates the mother. A poet is a painter of tho 
soul ; but a great artist is not therefore a bad man. 

Montaigne aopears to have been sensible of this fact in 
the lilerarv character. Of authors, he says, be likes to 
read their little anecdotes and private passions ; and adds, 
*Car j'ai une singuli^re curiosity de connoitre I'ame et lee 
naifs jugemens da mes auteurs. II faut bien juger leur 
suffisance, mais non pas leurs moeurs, ni eux, par cette 
montro de leurs <^criis qu'ils 6talent au theatre du monde.' 
Which mav be thus translated—* For I have a singuhu* 
curiosity to know the soul and nmple opinioos of my au- 
thors. We must judge of their abihty, but not of their 
manners, nor of themselves, by that show of their writio|a 
which they display on the theatre of the worid.' This is 
very juat, and are we yet cooviaeed, that the aiaplicuy of 
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ibii M f»i)Urii> oT Bunwr, aiEhi lint him brai u mudi 
> Umirinl i»n>n>. u ule .cni.idtni.lLir of Stcn» T 

W* muil noi thtndirr cuniider Ihii lir who punu nte 
Kirti •■■irfy if AetrBKB Ticiom, loJl we iiijure u honaar- 
■blt nwi I Bor mujt •>« iin>rin« ihai tit who cektmui 

twarl 'hkh knuwinii lh> rijlit punui's'thi xrong. 

TbciB lun'loiietl ippearucei in the hiilmj of g cdIu] 
pnfHiI a enTi.nu moral ph-nomowo. Mudi ihiuiIm »t- 
IribuWil to lh( plun-! mlure of tho «m»u1* fuultj lUrlf. 
Mea of pni..' !i«« uTimi rouinl ih» induJjtiio. of ok 

hiTB «l.-iv compgfrd irrmou, ti'iUI h»Te touchsd iin Ihs 
fvAIri of Wieiv wiih the t|Hnl gf Honct or JutciuJ ; 
Blickilvn<^ UHlijir ^^'ilhun Jonri diRcted Ihu ^niiit lo 
tiM ■■»■«• (luclici 1^ law and philukigr, which mijhl hare 
riMlliJ in *>• poniea! md hi«io:ir»l chancier. So iir- 
nlilr ii ihii ftcullT rf |rniiii 

Ihnr luijKl i whprh.T lo bo jra- 
Brcboaul. ihc FffiuzH iiamlwor <i< 



iver Ihu witduD or ih* nrtuolhi 

:i ilirir uwo lohrniiun. Thui, ihau||h IMre Baaj b< bb 

hm uid, ■ a dead mao maj lio'diadl laaTisf booka Ihal 

^iiuan, and ii br a* 1 real ponooan, pnforwaf M« 
14 wbaiBver 11 ivpirea; ^fae btinf and, jtt ipcakeik.' 

-joch ulhc TilaLilj of a book! 
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Are we ihrn to mlun ihe worki of a min of guniua It. p,„^ng ud familiariiinf UmoelTea wiih ' ihe una- 

a mere ipon -T hu laLenu ; a gaoio in which he ii only ,^„^ ofTani.hed miodj,' that iDd«nnicia>le huurr i^iti 

Ihe beil player? Can he whote leaTl power rauei •>' ,B^rf,™y p,K^|t Uirourt allili era.-*nd wiaiew 

raaryrmoiioniiniHirbreajl., be wiih»ilaBTinh«o-n ,„j^ hare Ihooghund whaleTer men ban done, wen u 

A mm acior perfonainf a Mn7 I. he imr«hn, when ,„-i, d,«a«r*d lobe found m Book.. 

bo H palheiK, iD^lifl'ercnl when he u uidi0iuii7 Au Menof ielttri occuot an mlermediale ralioa be>wta 

alientoalUhewi-loiBandTinueheinepire^J No!wer« ^ ^^^ ^ roaden; wiih iDore oihoiiK oT kMwMn 

mrn of geniu IheiMtlyra la aieerl Ihia, and II « laul i ,j^ ,„„ muluplied taiteo, and bj thoaa ptecicwt rollib 



ofipotile ro Ihal of hia nrii 
habili of hftf may be conirarv 
The inAutnrc of Ibev eiudie; , 
ted ; iiyl of Ihe ideal world, m: 



doop feelinga and alovalni Iboughu muii 
iirarv lo Ibe habita of Ihe mind. 



mnnnenand btand'aireclioii,in(iaapm!iprn.amhruit- 
inia poiEnwd; whila odiert in duneitic life, mlh ibe 
nmphciiT of children and iht ferbleneni of nenoiM afler- 
linni. can ihake llie icnale or Ihe har wiib Ihe irhemence 
of Ihelr clminenc* and the inlirpidity of their ipirii. 



tlul, awakeninf feel 



hey are fbrminjE during lb 
pleirly fumiihed with the meana than are ; 

.L T.:.„j — t — ^^ Bjijj ihe few who wril 

1 aiilhor an oauallj rvair ,^ 

taatea are linctDred by Ibeir o4*or> 
uif. and hii mind ia alwaya ahaping tlaelf to tbea. An 
Mlhnr'i work! fonn hia golitarr prue, nod oAcb But Ai 
bourtilartea of hia empire; whjUhalf faia ii!* wcara away 



<e of Ihe man of lellen 









, triple 



abeaatilid inntiniiion n»y c 



hare ahown iW iha phlegmatic can eieue lumielf into 

wit, and Ihe chrerfiil man Juli'hi in Nighi-thoufhta. Sal- 
luat, iha comipl Silluit, mijihl retain ibe mul lubtinie 
conceptiona of ihfl Tinuaa which wen lo uve the Repu b. 
he: and Sleme, wbne heart wai sol m »e«piible m 
orJimry OMOTreiieei, while ha waa (raJually (rcaliiiJ 

UMher. in Ihe aimiei of Le Ferre and Maria, mifhi ha yt 



luirinliiciil Leneri. h apprari ihil early In Jife, he deeply 
lliel ilienSMioiuof > youof lady, diinn) a period of 0>^ 

teriqdmimed'aMiher. TheyounilidywaiiooaBiilMeof 



_ __. _.. , , ible pllenea of pv- 

liirei and ikalchee ; hs rich mrdaillirr of eema and ftM, 
that library wilbout bnoki ; aoaie raiourite eculplnnaaad 
paintinra on which hie eve linfen as they rmlch a map- 
eal light ; and some anlnoitiea of all naiioBe, here end 
tbare, ahoul In houin ; iheie era hie fiinniure ! Eieri 
Ihiw about him leaaeDdeend to him by bahit, aadaaaf 
hiitwr aaKcwiion, ihat eTcala<{Uil hn eollecIioiH Cx • 
(horl lima becomei ■ real ■ulforin;; be ii one oTllie tit/-M- 
hnoflhaHollanden— aloTerorraiicier.* tIe1iTM«h« 
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«|teii narked the boimdarj of the existence of the opulent 

Hie* invisible days flow on in this visionary world of 
literature and art; all the knowledge, and all the tastes, 
which genius has ever created are transplanted into his 
cabinet ; there they flourish together in an atmosphere of 
tbcir own. But tranquillity is esscnual to his existence ; 
for though his occupalionti are interrupted without incon- 
Tenience, and resumed without efiurt, yet if the realities of 
Ufe, with all their unquiet thoughts, are suffered to enter 
into his ideal world, they will be felt as if something were 
fluBt with violence among the trees where the birds are 
ainffing,— all would instantly disperse. 

Such is that life of self-oblivion of the man of letters, for 
which so many have voluntarily relinquished a public sta- 
tion ; or their rank in «ocieiy ; neglecting even fortune and 
health. Of the pleasures of the man ol letters it may be 
said, they combine those opposite sources of enjoyment 
obaerved in the hunter and the angler. Of a great hunter 
it was said, that he did not live but hunted ; and the man 
of letters, in his perpetual researches, feels the like heat, 
% t^A the joy of discovery, in his own chase ; while in the 
deep calm of his spirits, such is the sweetness of his unin- 
terrupted hours, like those of the angler that one may say of 
bim what Colonel Venabirs, an enthusiastic anj^ler, de- 
clared of his favourite pursuit, * manv have castt off other 
recreations and embraced this ; but 1 never knew any nn- 
gler wholly cast oflT, though occasions might interrupi,'their 
afTectioQS to their beloved recreation.' 

But * men of the world,' as they are so emphatically 
distinguisbed, imagine that a man so hti-less in ' the world' 
must be one of the dead in it, and, with mistaken wit, 
would inscribe over the sepulchre of hw I ihrnry, ' H'.'relics 
the body of our friend.' If the man of letters has volun- 
tarily quitted their < worM,' at least he has past into another 
where he enjoys a sense of existence through a long suc- 
cession of ages, and where Tune, who dcstro\'s all things for 
others, for him only premrves and discovers'. This world 
IS best described by one who has lingered among iis mspi- 
rations. * We are' wafted into other limes and strance 
lands, connecting us by a sad but exaltH)<; relationship with 
the great events and great minds which lisve passed away. 
Our studies at once cherish and controiil the imapinatiou, 
by leading it over an unbounded ran^e of the noblest scenes 
in the overawing company of departed wisdom and 
genius** 

If the man of letters is less dependent on others for the 
very perception of his own existence, his solitude id not 
*hmt of a desert, but of the most cultivated humanity ; for all 
there tends to keep alive those concentrated feeling* which 
cannot be indulged with security, or even without ridicule, 
in general society. Like the Lucullus of Plutarch, he 
would not only live among the votarte!* of literature, but 
wonki live for them ; he throws open his library, his gal- 
lery, and his cabinet, to ail the Grecians. Such are the 
■Bsn who father neglected genius, or awaken its infancy by 
the perpetual legacy of the * Prizes' ol' Literatiin^ and 
science ; who project those benevolent inRiitiilions where 
they have poured out the phnianthrophy of their hearts in 
t bat worid which thev af^ar to have forsaken. If Europe 
is literary, to whom noes she owe this, more than ro these 
men of letiers ? To their noble passion of amassing through 
life those magnificent collections, which often b«>ar the 
nnnes of their founders from the gratitude of a lollowin^ 
age? Venice, Fkirence, and Copenhagen, Oxford and 
Londoa. attest the existence of their labcHirs. Our Rod- 
leys and our Harleys, our Cottons and our Sloanes. our 
Cracherodes and our Townleys, were of this race ! In the 
perpetuity of their own studies, they felt as if thi:y were 
extending human longevity, by throwing an unbroken light 
of knowledge into the next age. £ach dfthe public works, 
for such they become, was the project and the execution 
•f a solitary man o'f letters during half a century ; the gene- 
rous enthusiasm which inspired their intrepid labours ; 
the difficulties overcome ; the voluntary privations of what 
the world calls its pleasures and its honours wouki form 
mn interesting history not yet written ; their due, yet un- 
discharged. 

Livbg more with books than with men, the man of let- 
ters is more tolerant of opinions than they are among them- 
selves, nor are his inews of human affairs contracted to 
the day, as tliose who in the heat and hurry of life can act 
4)oIy on expsdients, and not on pnnciples : who deem thein- 
aeifss pomidans because they are not moralists ; to 

* <lnBiterly Review, No. ZZXIII, p. 146. 



whom the centuries behind have conveyed no results, and 
who cannot see how the present time is always full of the 
future ; as Leibnitz has expressed a profound reflection. 
* Every thmg,' says the lively Burnet, * must be brought to 
the nature of tinder or gunpowder, ready for a spark to set 
it on fire,' before the^- discover it. The roan oif letters is 
accused of a cold indiflference to the interests which divide 
society. In troth, he knows their miserable boginningB and 
their certain terminations ; he is therefore rarely observed 
as the head, or the rump, of a party. 

Antiquity presents such a man of letters in Atticus, who 
retreated from a political to a literary life ; had his letters 
accompanied those of Cicero they would have illustrated 
the ideal character of a man of letters. But the sage At- 
ticus rejected a popular celebrity for a passion not less 
powerful yielding up his whole soul to study. Cicero, with 
all his devotion to literature, was still agitated by another 
kind of glory and the most perfect author in Rome imagin- 
ed that ne was enlar^'ing his honours bv the intrigues of 
the confiulship. He has distinctly maraed the character 
of ihe man of letters in the person of his friend Atticus, and 
has cxpreRjied his respect, although he could not content 
himself with its imitation. * I know,' says this man of 
genius and ambition, ' I know the greatness and ingenuous 
ness of your soul, nor have I found any difi*erence between 
us, but HI a different choice of life ; a certain sort of am- 
bit iun has led mc earnestly to seek after honours, while 
other motives, by no means blameable, induced you to 
adopt an honourable leisure ; htmcatum oHum.^* These 
j motives appear in the interesting memoirs of this man of 
letters — a contempt of political mirigues with a desire to 
escapo from the busilc and splendour ofKomelothe learn- 
ed leisure of Aiheii? ; to dismiss a pom^mus train of slaves 
4 for the delit;lit of asfembling under his ro<>f a literary 
; society of readers and transcribers ; and there having coi- 
I lectedfthe [wrtraits or busts of tho illustrious men of his 
' country, he caught their spirit and was influenced by their 
virtues or their genius, as he inscribed under them, in con- 
cise verses, the characters of their mind. Valuing wealth 
only for its use, a di:|;nificd economy enabled him to be 
profuse, and a mode-rate expenditure allowed him to be 
generous. 

The result of this literary life was the strong aflfections 
of tho Athenians ; at the hrst opportunity, the absence of 
the man of letters ofi*ered, they raised a statue to him, 
conferring on our Pomponius the fond surname of Atticus. 
To have received a name from the voice of the city they 
inhabited, has happened to more than one man of letters. 
Pinelli, bom a Nea|iolitan, but residing at Venice, among 
other peculiar honours received from the senate, was there 
distinguished by the affectionate title of the Venetian.' 

Yet Huch a character as Atticus could not escape cen- 
sure from ' men of the world ;' they want the heart and the 
imagination to conceive something better than themselves. 
The happy indifference, perhaps the contempt, of our At- 
ticus for rival factions, ihey have stignuiiised as a cold neu- 
trality, and a timid cowardly hvfiocrisy. Yet Atticus 
could not have been a mutual fnund, had both not alike 
held the man of letters as a sacred being amidst their dis- 

giiised ambition ; and the urbanity of Atticus, while it 
alanccd the fierceness of two heroes, Pompey and Cssar, 
could even temper the rivalry of eenius in the orators 
Hortensius and Cicero. A great man of our own country 
widely differed from the accusers of Atticus ; Sir Mat- 
thew Hale lived in times distracted, and took the charac- 
ter of i»ur man of letters for his malul, adopting two prin- 
ciples in the conduct of Atticus ; engaging with no party 
or public business, and affording a constant relief to tho 
unfortunate of whatever party, he was thus preserved 
amidst the contests of limes, kven Cicero himself, in his 
happier moments, in addressing his fnend, exclaims—* I 
had much rather be sitting on your little bench under Aris- 
totle's picture, than in the curule chairs of our great ones.' 
This wish was probably sincere, and reminds us of another 
great politician in his secession from public affairs, retreat- 
ing to a literary life, when he appears suddenly to have 
discovered a new-found world. Fox's favourite Uine, which 
he often repeated, was, 

* How various his employments whom the workl 
Calls idle.' 



If the personal interestsof the manoT letters are not 
too deeply involved m society, his individual prosperity 
however u never contrary to public happiness. Other 
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fkrofenioiii necenmhly exist bj the conflict and the cala- 
mitiM of tbe community ; the pditician is gre^t hy hatch- 
ing an intrigue ; the lawyer u counting his briefs ; the 
physician his sick-list ; the soldier is cuunorous for war, 
and the merchant riou on the public calamity of high 
prices. But the man of letters only calls lor peace and 
bo<^, to unite himself with his brothers scattered over 
Europe; and his usefulness can only be felt, when, after 
a long interchange of destruction, men during short inter- 
rals, recof ering their senses, discorer that * knowledge 
is power.* 

Of those eminent men of letUrs, who were pot authors, 
the hisionr of Peiresc opens the most enlarged view of 
their actiVity. This moving picture of a literarv life had 
been lost for us, had not Peiresc found in GasseniiU a twin- 

S'uit; so intimate was that biographer with the very 
oughts : so closely united in the same pursuits, and so 
perpetual an observer of the remaikaUe man whom he has 
unmortalized, that when employed on this elaborate resem- 
blauce of his fnend, he was only painting himself with all 
the identifying strokes of seimove. 

It was in ine vast library of P'melU, the founder of the 
most magnificent one in Europe, that Peiresc, then a 
youth, fell the remote hope ol emidating the man of letters 
before his eyes. His life was not without preparation, not 
without fortunate coincidences, but there was a grandeur 
of design in the execution, which originated in tro genius 
of the man himself. 

The curious eenius of Peiresc was marked by iu pre- 
cosity, as usual^ are strong passions in strong minds ; this 
was the germ of all those studies which seemed mature in 
his youth. He resolved on a personal intercourse with the 

Sreat bterary characters of Europe ; and his friend has 
irown over these literarv travels, that charm of detail by 
which we accompany Peiresc into the libraries of the 
learned ; there wiu the historian opening new sources of 
history, or with the critic correcting manuscripts, and set- 
tling points of erudition ; or by the opened cabinet of the 
antiquary, decyphering obscure inscriptions, and ezplain- 
U|{ medals ; in'tne galleries of the cunous in art, among 
their marbles, their pictures and their prints, he fauas often 
revealed to the artist some secret in his own art. In the 
museum of the naturalist, or among the plants of the 
boiani»t, there was no rarity of nature, and no work of art 
on which he had not to communicate ; his mind toiled with 
that impatience of knowledce, that becomes a pain only in 
the cessation of rest. In England Peiresc was tbe asso- 
ciate of Camden and Selden, and had more than <»ie inter- 
view with that friend to Uterary men, our calumniated 
James I ; one may judge by these who were the men 
whom he (rst souc ht, and by whom he himself ever after 
was soupht. Such indeed were immortal friendships ! im- 
mortal they may be justly called, from the objects in which 
they concerned themselves, ana from the permanent re- 
•ults of their combined studies. 

Another peculiar greatness in this literary character 
was his enlarged devotion to literature for itself; he made 
his own universal curiosity the source of knowledge to 
other men ; considering the studious as forming but ooe 
great family wherever they were, the national repositories 
of knowledge in Europe, for Peiresc, formed but one col- 
lection for the world. Tins man of letters had possessed 
himself of their contents, that he might have manuscripts 
collected, unedited pieces explored, extracts supplied, and 
even draughtsmen employed m remote parts <^ the world, 
to furnish views and plans, and to copy antiquities for the 
student, who in some distant retirement discovered that the 
iiterary treasures of the world were unfailingly opened to 
him by the secret devotion of this man of letten. 

/Carrymg on the same grandeur in his views, Europe 
coukl not linnt his inextinguuhable curiosity ; his univer- 
sal mud busied itself in every part of the habitable globe. 
He kept up a noble traffic wiih all travellers, supplying 
them with philosophical instruments and recent inventions, 
by which he facilitated their discoveries, and secured their 
reception even in barbarous realms ; in return he claimed, 
at his own cost, for he was * bom rather to give than to re- 
ceive,* Says Gassendi, fresh importations of oriental 
literature, airious antiquities, or botanic rarities, and it 
was the curiosity of Peiresc which first embellished his 
own garden, and thence the eardens of Europe, with a 
rich variety of exotic flowers and fruits. Whenever he 
was preseikted with a medal, a vase, or a manuscript, \ys 
never slept over the cift till he had discovered what the 
donor delighted in ; ana a book, a picture, or a plant, when 
■MBev could 001 be oflfered^ led their mutual puaioa tod 



sustained the general cause of acieoee.^TlM 
pondence of Peiresc branched out to the fartbcat boondt 
of Ethiopia, connected both Aiaericas, and had iwadMC 
the newly discovered extremities of the umvcne, wbci 
this intrepid mind closed in a premature death. 

I have drawn this imperfect view of Peireac's chaiaeMr, 
that men of letters may be reminded of the capacities ihcv 
possess. There still remains another peculiar feanw. 
With all these vast views the fortune of Perircac was ase 
great ; and when he sonetunes endured the renroocfa tf 
those whose sordidnesa waa startled at this proaifaiay ef 
mind, and the great objecu which were the reanU, Pcnse 
replied that * a small matter suffices for the naural waoti 
of a literary man, whose true wealth conaiata m the m> 
numents «tf arts, the treasures of his library, and ^ km- 
therly aflfections of the ingenious.' He waa a 
judge, but he supported the dignity more by his 
racier than by luxury or parade. He would not 
and no tapestry hangings ornamented hia apftrtawatt ; ba: 
the walls were covered with the portraiu of hm binary 
friends : and in the unadorned simplicity of hia aiody, hsi 
books, his papers, and his letters were scattered abooi hai 
on the tables, the seats, and the floor. There, iueaua| 
from the world, he would sometimes admit to his ipan 
supper his friend Gassendi, * content,' says that aBBhtc 
philosopher, * to have me for his guest.* 

Peiresc, like PmeUi, n^ver puUished any work. Few 
days, indeed, passed without Peiresc writing a lener oa 
the most curious inquiries ; epistles which might be oobf 
sidered as so many little books, obaenrce Gasscao:.* 
These men of letters denved their pleasure, and perisps 
their pride, from those vast strata of kaowlcdge waiea 
their curiosity had heaped together in their mifltfy coue^ 
tions. They either were not endowed with that facuhyd 

{[enius which strikes out aggregate views, or with ih«*i»' 
ent of composition which embellishes minute oaea. Tkii 
deficiency in the minds of such amv be attnboted is t 
thirst of learning, which the very means to allar can oav 
inflame. From all sides they are gathering intonm!MB; 
and that knowledge seems never perfect to which evav 
day brings new acquisitions. With these men, to cob- 
pose is to hesitate : and to revise ia to be mortified bv 
fresh doubts and unsupplied omissiionB. Peiresc wis can 
ployed all his life in a history of Provence ; and day afisr 
day he was adding to the splendid mass. But ^ Peiresc,* 
observes Gassendi, ' could not mature the birth of hit la^ 
rary oflspring, or lick it into anv shape of elegant form ; kt 
was therefore content to take tKe midwife'a part, by hcSp» 
ing the happier labours of others.' 

Such are the silent cultivators of knowledge, who us 
rarely authors, but who are often, however, cootrihaasg 
to the works of authors : without their secret labouft, iks 
public would not have possessed many vmlued wmks. 
That curious knowledge of books which, since Europe ku 
become literary, is both the beginning and the resuil cf 
knowledge ; and literary history itself, which ia the h^ 
tory of the age, of the nation and of the individual, one « 
the important consequences of these vast coUecticaa «f 
books, nas ahnost been created in our own times. TVie 
sources, which offer so much delightful ioatruciioo is the 
author and the artist, are separate studies from the cbIik 
vation of Uterature and the arts, and constitute laaie par- 
ticularly the province of these men of letters. 

The philosophical writer, who can adorn the page sr 
histc^, IS not always equal to form it. Rohertaoa, afisr 
his successful history of Scotland, was long irresohxs ia 
his design, and so 'unpractised in researches of the asft 
he was desirous of attempting, that his admirets lad 
nearly lost his popular productions, had not a lomaHta 
introduction to Dr Birch enabled him to open the clasped 
books, and to drink of the sealed fountains. Robmsm 
has confessed his inadequate knowledge and hia q vei fl ow- 
ing gratitude, in letters which I have elsewhere prated. 
A suggestion by a man of letters has opened the career of 

* The history of the letters of Penes is remarkable. Bs 
preserved copiefi of his entire correspondence ; but it has besa 
recorded that many of these epiftles were consumed, lo ssvs 
fuel, by the ohptiiuie avarice of a niece. This would not have 
been a ealitary instance of eminent men leaving chair ooUse> 
tions tn unworthy descendants However, alter the aUeaos of 
more than a century, some of these letters have been retofstad 
and may be found bi aome French journals oT A. MIDId. 
They descended from the gentleman who married ihb 
niece, probably the remalns'of the collectkm. 
swer to the descriplkm of Oaasendi, full i ~ 
and observation. 
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maay tn aspirant; a hint firom Walsh conveyed a now 
eoneeptkm of Engliah poetry to one of its masters. The 
eelebnted treatise of Grotios, on * Peace and War,' was 
projected bj Peirese. It was said of Magliabechi, who 
knew all books and never wrote one, that by his diffusive 
comomnications he was in some respects concerned in all 
the great works of his times. Sir Robert Colton greatly 
assisted Camden and Speed ; and that hermit of litera- 
ture, Baker of Cambridge, was still supplying with his in- 
TaluaUe researches, Burnet, Kennet, Heame, of Middle- 
too. Such is the concealed aid which these men of letters 
afford our authors, and which we may compare to those 
■obterraoeous streams, which flowing into spacious lakes, 
aro still, unobserrod, enlarging the waters which attract 
the public eye. 

Such are these men of letters! but the last touches of 
tbsir picture, given with lUl the delicacy and warmth of a 
•elf^Minter, may come from the Count de Caylus, cele- 
brated for his collections and for his generous patronage 
of artists. 

* His glory b conflned to the mere power which he has 
of being one day useful to letters and to the arts ; for his 
whole fife is employed in collecting materials of which 
learned men and artists make no use till after the death of 
Iwa who amassed them. It affords him a very sensible 
pleasore to labour in hopes of being useful to those who 
pursae the same course of studies, while there are so 
great a number who die without discharging the debt 
fvhidi ifasy incur to society.' 

CHAPTER XVII. 

LITERARY OLD AOK. 

The lAd age of the literary character retains its enjoy- 
ments, and usually its powers, a happiness which accom- 
panies no other. The old age of coquetry with extinct 
oeauty ; that of the used idler left without a sensation ; 
that CM a grasping Croesus, who envies his heir ; or that 
of the Machiavel who has no lonser a voice in the cabinet, 
makes all these persons reieraole unhappy spirits who 
cannoC find their graves. But for the aged man of letters 
memory returns to her stories, and imagination is still on 
the wine, amidst fresh discoveries and new designs. The 
others fiill like dry leaves, but he like ripe fruit, and is 
valued when no longer on the tree. 

The intellectual faculties, the latest to decline, are often 
vigorous in tho decrepitude of age. The curious mind is 
■till striking out into new pursuits ; and the mind of genius 
IS still creating. Angora impamo ! — * Yet I am Team- 
ing !' Such was the concise inscription of an ingenious 
device of an old man placed in a child's gOi^art, with an 
hour-glass upon it, which Michael Angelo applied to his 
own vast genms in his ninetieth year.* 

Time, the great destroyer of other men's happiness, 
oolr enlarges tne patrimony of literature to iu possessor. 
A learned and highly intellectual friend once said to me, 
' If I have arauired more knowledge these last four years 
than I had hitnerto, I shall add materially to my stores 
in the next Ibor vears ; and so at every subsequent period 
of my life, should I acquire only in the same proportion, 
the general mass of my knowledge will greatly accumu- 
late. If we are not deprived by nature or misfortune, of 
the means to pursue this perpetual augmentation of know- 
ledge, I do not see but we may be stHI fully occupied and 
deeply interested even to the last day of our earthly term.' 
In such pursuits, where life is rather wearing out, than 
rusting oat, as Bishop Cumberland expressed it, death 
•caicely can take us by surprise : and much less by those 
continued menaces which shake the old age of men, of no 
iDtellectnal pursuits, who are dvini; so many years. 

Acdve enjoyments in the decline of life, then, consti- 
tute the happiness of literary men : the study of the arts 
and literature spread a sunshine in the winter of their 
davs ; and their own works may be as drlightful to them- 
sefves, as roses plucked by the Norwegian amidst his 
■oows ; and thev will discover that unrerarded kindness 
of nature, who has given flowers that only open in the 
eveninff, and flower through the night-time. Necker offers 
a beautiful instance even of the mflucnee of late studies 
in life ; Cmt he teHs us, that ' the era of three-score and ten 
is oa agreeaUe age fbr writing ; your mind has not lost its 

* This chanctsrlsiic form closes the lectures of Mr Fuseil, 
thas indirectly remhids os of the last words of Reynolds ; 
lbs graver or Blake, viul as the pencil of FoseK, hss 
d the pstson of Michael Angsto with its admirable por« 



rigour, and envy leaves you in peace.' The opemag of 
one of La Mothe le Vayer's Treatises is striking : * I 
should but ill return the favours God has granted me m the 
eightieth year of my age, should I allow myself to give 
way to that shameless want of ocaipation which I have 
condemned all my life ;* and the old man proceeds with 
his 'observations, on the composition and reading of 
books.* The literary character has been fully occupied 
in the eightieth and mnetieth year of life. Isaac Walton 
still glowed while wriibg some of the most interesting 
biographies iu his eighty-fifth vear, and in his ninetieS 
enriched the poetical world witK the first publication of a 
romantic tale ny Chalkhill, * the friend of Spenser.' Bod- 
mer, beyond eighty, was occupied on Homer, and Wiel- 
land on Cicero's Letters.* But the delight of opening a 
new pursuit, or a new course of reading, imparts the vi- 
vacity and novelty of youth even to ola age ; the revolu- 
tions of modern chemistry kindled the curiosity of Dr 
Reid to his latest days ; and a deservedly popular author, 
now advanced in life, at this moment. Has mscovered, in 
a class of Trading to which he had never been accustomed, 
what will probably supply him with fresh furniture for liis 
mind during life. Even the «teps of time are retraceo, 
and what has passed away again becomes ours ; for in 
advanced life a return to our eariy studies refreshes and 
renovates the spinls ; we open the poets who made us 
enthusiasts, and the philosophers who taught us to think, 
with a new source of feeling in our own experience. Adam 
Smith confessed hu satisfaction at Uiis pleasure to pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart, while * he was repenising, with 
the enthusiasm of a stiidemt, the tragic poets of ancient 
Grreece, and Sophocles and Euripides lay open on his 
table.* 

Dans ses velnes luujours un Jeuns sang boullkme, 
Ri Sophoclo k cent aM peini encore Antigone. 

The calm philosophic Hume found death only could inter- 
rupt the keen pleasure he was again receiving firom Lu- 
cian, and which could inspire him at the moment with a 
humourous selUialogue with Charon. 

Not without a sense of exultatioo has the literary cha- 
racter felt his happiness, in the unbroken chain of his 
habits and his feelings. Hobbes exuUed that he had out- 
lived his enemies, and was still the same Hobbes ; uid to 
demonstrate the realitv of this existence, published, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age, his version of the Odyssey, 
and the following year, his Iliad. Of the happv results of 
literary habits in advanced life, the Count de Tressan, the 
elegant abridger of the old French romances, in his * Ute> 
rary adrice to his children,' has drawn a most plaanng 
picture. With a tasie for study, wliich he fiiund rather 
inconvenient in tho moveal>le existence of a man of the 
world, and a military wanderer, he had however contrived 
to reserve an hour or two every day for literary pursuits ; 
the men of science, with whom he had chiefly associalsd. 
appear to have turned his passion to observation and 
knowledge, rather than towards imagination and feeling ; 
the combination formed a wreath for his grey hairs. When 
Count de Tressan retired from a brilliant to an affectioa- 
ate circle, amidst his family, he pursued his literary tastes, 
with the vivacity of a young autnor inspired by the illusion 
of fame. At the age of seventy-five, with the imagination 
ofapoet, he abridged, he translated, he recomp<»ed his 
old Chivalric Romances, and his reanimated fancy struck 
fire in the veins of the old roan. Among the first designs 
of his retirement was a singular philosophical legacy for 
his children ; it was a view of the history and progrem of 
the human mind^-of its prin4Jples, its ernrs, and its ad- 
vantages, as these were reflected in himself; in the dawn- 
ings of his taste, the secret inclinations of his mind, which 
tho men of genius of the age with whom he associated had 
developed ; in expatiating on their memory, he calls on his 
children to witness the happiness of study, in those plea^ 
sures which were soothing and adorning his oM age. 
'Without knowledge, without literature," exclaims the 
venerable enthusiast, * in whatever rank we are bom, wo 
can only resemble the vulgar.' To the Centenary Foa> 
tenelle the Count de Tressan was chiefly indebted for the 
happy life he derived from the cultivation of literature ; 
and when this man of a hiudred years died, Tressan, 
himself on the borders of the grave, would offer ths last 
fruits of his mind in an eluge to his ancient master; it was 
the voice of the dying to the dead, a last moment of the 

* Bee Curiosities of Lksrature on * The progrsm of oM agf 
in new studies.* 
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lov« and beiiaibiUtj of geoius, which foeUe life eould wM 
eztnuanh. 

If ine gmiui of Cicero, hifpired by the love of literaturo, 
hu thrown KHnething d(;li»htful over thu Uiteai teason of 
life, in his dr SmecttOt ; ^ if to hare written on old are, 
in old age, is to have obtained a tninnph over time,* the 
literarf character, when he sliall discover himself like a 
stranger in a new world, when all that he loved has not 
life, and all that lives has no love for oM aee ; when he 
shall find himsrif grown obsolete, when his ear shall cease 
to listen, and nature has locked up the man entirely within 
hiimieir, even then the votary of literature shall nut'feel the 
dediae of life ;— ^preserving the flame alive on the altar, 
and even at his last moments, in the act of sacnfice. Such 
W88 the fare, perhaps now told for thr 6rst time, of the 
great Lord Clarendon ; it was in the midst of c»iniposition 
Chat hw pen suddenly fell from his hand on the paper, he 
took it up afain. and again it fell ; deprived of the fense of 
touch he found his hand without motion ; the earl per^ 
eeived himself struck by palsy— and thus wu the life of 
Ike noble exile closed amidst the warmth of a literary 
work, unfinished. 



CHAPTER XVni. 
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Literature is an avenue to glory, ever open for those in- 
genious men who arc deprived ui honciurs or of wealth. 
Like that itlustrmus Koman who uw«d noihin]f to his an- 
cestors, videtur tje se no/us, thev srtm self-born : and in 
the baptism of fame, they have given themselvi's their 
namr. The »on» of a swnnl-iiiaki-r, a ifutrrr, ami a tax- 
gatherer, were the great e-si of Oraiorv, thv most iiiajeslic 
of txMTis, and the; iiUMt i:racefiil of the »aiirisisof nniiquiiy. 
The eloquent Massiiiou. the briiiiiuit Flerhier. Kiiusitt ku 
and E)id«frot ; Johnson, Akenitide, and Franklin, arose 
amidst the most humble avocations. 

It IS the prfrosaiive of genius lo elevate obscure men 
to the higher rla^s of society ; if the influence i-f Wfsith in 
the present day has been jutily miJ to have rrt-atf d a new 
arixiocracyof iisown, and where they airesily besin to be 
jeaUiii* t-rf* their rank', we may asyeri thai senilis' ereaies 
a Sim ufiiiTcllectuA] nobility, which in conferred on «ome 
Literary Characters hy (he mvoluDlary feelings of the 
public; and were men i'»f genius to bear arms, ihey might 
consist nui <>f imuginary thingr, of griffiiis and chimeras, 
but i/f deeiiti iierformed arul f>f pohhc works in existence. 
When p«»n<li mised the great astrnnDmical clock at the 
University of Padua, wiijih wii!i lung the admiration of 
Europe, it gav ■ name and ntibiliiy tn its rnak«T nnd all 
his de«eendanis ; there still lives a Marquisi Dtmdi dsl* 
Horologiu. Sir Hugh Middletun, in memorv of hu east 
enterprise, changed nis fitrmer arms to l)ear ifiree f>iles, bv 
which instruments he had stn^n^ihened the works ho had 
invented, when his geniiH poureii forth the waters through 
our metrofiolis. distingub?hini; it fnim all others in the 
world. Should not Evelvn have invert od an oak-tree in 
his bearing* ? For our aiithoi's *Sylva' occaiiiooed the 
plantation of * many millions of ti'mheT^reev,' and the 
present navy of Great Briiain has been cooilnicied with 
ihe oaks wliich the genius of Evelyn planted. If the pub- 
lic have borrowed the names of some Lords to grace a 
Sandwich and a Spenser, we may bo allowed to rai^e into 
titles of liter.iry iiobility tho«e distinctions which the public 
▼mce has attached to' some authors; j^tehylun Potter, 
Atf*€nian Stuart, and Anaerton Mo<»re. 

This intellectual nobility is not chimerical : does it not 
separate a man from the crowd ? Whenever the rii'hlfiil 
possessor appears, will not the eyes of all s|>ertators be 
fixed on him ? I allude tn scenes which f have witnessed. 
Will not even literarv honours add a noMity to nobility? 
and teach the nation to esteem a name whicH might other- 
wise he hidden under its rank, and remain unknown ? Our 
illustrious list of literary noblemen is far more gioriou-* than 
the satirical •' Catalogue of Noblu Auf hurs,*' drawn up 
by a polished and heanless cynic, who has pointed his 
brilliant shafts at all who were' chivalrous in spirit, or ap- 
pertained to the fjmilv of genius. One may presume un 
the existenoe of this intellectual nobility, from the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that the Great Kave actually felt a 
jealousy of the literary rank. But no rivality can exist in 
the solitary booour conferred oo an author: an honour not 

* Spurinna, or the Comforts of OM Age, by Sir Thomas 
BernaitL 



derived from birth, nor creatioo, but fron piAlie opimaB; 
and as inseparable from his name, as an eanenciil quafify 
is from its object ; for the dianood will spvkla aad tht 
rose will be fragrant, otherwise, it is no Hianwii Mr rase. 
The great may well condescend to be bumUa lo GcaiiB, 
since genius pays its homage in beeoming prand of Aat 
humibtv. Caramal Ricbeheu was Bortifiad at the eri^ 
briiv 01 the imbending Comeille ; aevetml noUemea wirt 
at Pope's indtfTerence to their rank ; and Magiiabedu, the 
book-prodigy of his age, whom every bterarr stranger 
visited at Florence, assured Lord Ral^, that tnc Duke of 
Tuscany had become jealous of the attentjoa he was re- 
ceiving from foreigners, as they usually went firai to ass 
Magliabechi before the Ghana Duke. A confeasif by 
Montesquieu stales, with open candour, a &ct n bis irfe, 
which confirms this jeakHuy of the Great with the Lis^ 
rary Character. *On my entering into life, I wms speksa 
of as a maxL of talents, and people of condnioB gave me ■ 
favourable reception ; but when the success oTbt Perana 
Letters proved perhaps that I was not unworvbr of wn 
reputation, and tne public began to esteem me, my nm^ 
Hon uith Ihe ip^ot wot ditcowragitiff and I exptrifmeed i^ 
numeraUe morlj/leaiiimM.* Montesquieu subjoins a refiee* 
tion sufficiently humiliating for the mere nobleman : *Thc 
Great, inwardly wounded with the ^ury of a celebrated 
name, seek lo Kumble it. In genera! ne onlv can paucat^ 
endure the fame of others, who deserves feme himself? 
This sort of jealousy unquesiiunably prevailed in the late 
Liird Orfon! ; a wit, a man of the world, and a maa si 
rar.k, hut wiiile he considered literature as a mere anunc- 
nieiit. he wax mf>rlified at not obtaining literary celebnty; 
he fell his authcHrial, always beneath his personal cha.-aiE^ 
ler ; he Vruke wiih everv lilerarv mau who looked up :o 
him as their friend ; and how he Kas delivered his fecjagi 
on Julinson. Goklsmiih and Gray, whom unfortunately lur 
him he personally kncw^ it fell to my lot to discover ; I 
could atlri. but not diminish, what has been called the m^ 
verity of that delineaiion.* 

Who was the dignified character. Lord Cheaterfi^ or 
Samuel Juhnson, when the great author, proud of his !^ 
hour, rejected hi.* lordshipV sneaking patronage ? * I vaiut 
myself/ says Swift. 'upon making the ounisiry desm ta 
bo acquainted with Pameil, and not Pamrll with the rnauh 
try.* Pirun would not suffer the Literary Character to be 
lowered in his prcsemu*. Entering the apartment of a 
niibleniau, who was conducting another peer to the stai:^ 
head, the la' ter stopped to make way for Piron. *pMi 
on my lord,* said the noble master, * pass, he is oair a 
poet.*' Piron replied, ' ifince our qualities are dedareil, I 
shall take my rank,* ami placed himself before the ]at. 
Nor is this pride, ihe true source of elevated charaeier, 
n>fui^d to the great artist as well as the freat auibv. 
Michael Angeio, invited by Julius II, to the Court d 
Rome, fisind that intrigue ^ad indisposed his Hofioeas l» 
wards him, and mure than once, the great artisi wm adt 
fereil lo lin/er in attendance m the anti-chamber. Oae 
day the mtlignani man of genius exHaimed, * lel! bii heii- 
nt-ss. if he wants me, he must look for me elaewiitre.' Bs 
flew back to his beloved Florence, to proceed wiA that 
cell brated cartoon, which afterwards became a favoartc 
stiiJy wtih a'li urrisis. Thrice the Pope wrote fbr his fv» 
tumj and at length menaced ihu littlu atate of Tuseaav 
with war, if Michael Aiigolo prolonged bis absence. ^ 
returned. The sublime artist kiielt at the feet of the Fa&er 
of the Church. lurBing aside his troubled counteaauee ii 
silence: an iiitermeildlmg Bishop offered himself as a ■»• 
dial or, apologizing for our artut by <»bserTiag, that * of thi 
proud humour are these painters made !* Julius lurasd M 
this pitiable mediator, and as Vasari tells used a swnck oB 
thi* occasion, observing. * you speak injuriously of hiai. 
whiie I am silent. It is vou who are ignorant.*' ITann 
Michael Angeio, Julius II, embraced the man of groiif. 
* I can make lords of you every day. but I cannot create a 
Ti:ian,* said the Emu'er<>r Charles V to his courUert, srho 
had become jealous of the hours, and the half-boms, 
which that monarch managed, that he might converse widi 
the man of genius at his work. There u an elevated »- 
tercoiirsc between Power and Genius ; and if thcr are de- 
ficient m reciprocal esteem, neither are great. The intd* 
lectiial nohili^ seems to have been asserted by De Haikf, 
a great French statesman, for when the academy «H 
once not received with royal honours, he compluBfd !■ 
the French monarch, observing, that when * n man if hi" 
ters was presented to Francis I, for the firM limei dbt Uig 
* Calamkfet of Autbois, VoL L 
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Alwavt advanced three slep* firoa the throne to receive 
him/ 



If ever the voice of individuals can recompenae a life of 
ntenrr labour it is in sneaking a foreign accent — it sounds 
like the distant plaudit of posterity. The distance of 
•pace between the literary character and the inquirer in 
•omo respects represento the distance of time which sepa^ 
rates the author rrom the next age. Fontenelle was never 
more g;rmtified than when a Swede, arriving al the gates of 
Paris, in<|uired of the custom-house oScers where Fonte- 
nelle rcsidediand exuressed his indignation that not one of 
theB had ever heara of his name. Hobbes ezpresHes his 
proud delight that his portrait was sought after oy foreign- 
en and that the Great Duke of Tuscany made the phUo- 
Mpher the object of his first inquiries. Camden was not 
insensible to the visits of German noblemen, who were 
desirous of seeing the British Pliny ; and Pocock, while 
he received no aid from patronage at home for his Oriental 
studies, never relaxed in those unrequited labours, from 
the warm personal testimonies of learned foreigners, who 
hastened to see and converse with this prodigy of eastern 
leaming. 

Tesf to the very presence of the man of genius will the 
world spontaneously pay their tribute of res|»ect, of admi- 
ration, or of kyve ; manv a pilgrimage has he lived to re- 
ceive, and many a crowd has followed his foouteps. There 
are days in the life of genius which repav its sufferinfis. 
E^mosthenes confeised he was pleased when even a fish- 
woman of Athens pointed him out. Corneille had his par- 
ticular seat in the theatre, and the audience would rise to 
salute him when he entered. At the presence of Ravnal 
in the House of Commons, the speaker was requested to 
suspend the debate till that illustrious foreigner, who had 
written on the Engliih parliament, was there placed and 
distinmiished, to his honour. Spinosa, when he gained a 
bumUe livelihood by grinding optical glasses, at an obscure 
village in Holland, was visited by the first General in Eu- 
rope, who, for the sake of this philosophical conference, 
suspended his march. 

u aU ages, and in all countries, has this feeling been 
created : nor is it a temporary ebullition, nor an individual 
nonour; it comes out of the heart of man. In Spain, 
whatever was most beautiful in its kind was described by 
the name of the great Spanish bard ; every thing excellent 
was called a Lope. Italy would furnish a volume of the 
public honours oecreed to literary men, nor is that spirit 
•stiaet, though the national diaracier has fallen by the 
chance of fortune ; and Mctastasio and Tiraboschi re- 
ceived what bad beisn accorded to Petrarch and to Poggio. 
Oemaay, patriotic to its literary cliaracters, is the land of 
the enthusiasm of genius. On the borders of the Linnet, 
in the public walk of Zurich, the monument of Gesiier, 
erected by the votes of his fellow-citizens, attests their sen- 
sibility ; and a sdcmn funeral honoured the remains of 
Klonstock, led by the senate of Hamburgh, with fift>^ thou- 
sand votaries, so penetrated by one universal sentiment, 
that this nmltitude preserved a mournful silence, and the 
interference of the police ceased to be necu^isary through 
Om eitr at the solemn burial of the man of geniui. Has 
even HoHand proved insensible 7 The statue c^ Eras- 
mus, in Rotterolam, still animates her yuung students, and 
•4crs a noble example to her neighbours of the influence 
tren of the sight of the statue of a man of geniui ; nor 
must it be fijrgotten that the senate of Rotterdam declared 
of the emigrant Bayle, that * such a man should not be 
eoasidered as a foreigner.* In France, since Francis I 
created genius, and Louis XIV knew to be liberal to it, 
the impulse was communicated to the French people. 
There the itatues of their illustrious men spread inspira- 
tioa on the spots which living they would have haiintKd— 
in their theatres the great dramatists; in their Institute 
their illuiitrious authors ; in their public edifices their other 
men of genius.* This is worthy of the country which 

* We rannm bury the Fsme of our Englfih worthies— chst 
•zMs befiire u*. Independent of ourselves *, but we bury the 
influence of their inspiring presence in those immnrtnl memo* 
rials of genius easy to be read by sll men, their «8iii^ nnd 
their Inuu, conntitning them to spots seldom visited, arid often 
coo obwure u» be viewed. Count Algaroul has ingeniously 
aaU * L*argent que nous employons en tabaiiires «t en pom> 
uooB nervwE eux snclens k c^lebrer la m6moire des grsmls 
nommes par des inoanmeos dignes de passer k la poM^rrti-, 
et Ih au l*on bmie des feuz de Jnle pour une rictoire rempor- 
tte, llstlsv^feiit dss arcs de triompne de norphyre et de mar- 
bn.* Hay m not, Hir onr honour, and fur the advantage of 

itlBsafbrounelrasr 



privileged the family of La Fontaine to be for ever exempt, 
from taxes, sihI decreed that the productions of the muid, 
were not seizable, when the creditors of CrebUlon wouM 
have attached the produce of his tragedies. These dis- 
tincuve honours accorded to genius were in unison with 
their decree respecting the will of Bavle. It was the suh- 
ject of a law-suit between the heir of the will, and the in- 
heritor by blood. The latter contested that this sreai Hte- 
rary character, being a fugitive for religion and dying in a 

Krimibited country, was without the power of disposmg of 
IS jproperty, and that our author, when he resided in 
Holland, was civilly dead. In the parliament of Toulouse 
tho judge decided that learned men are free in all coun- 
tries ; that he who had sought in a foreign land an asylum 
from his love of letters, was no fugitive ; that it was un- 
worthy of France to treat as a stranger a son in whom 
she eloried ; and he protested against the notion of a civil 
death to such a man as Bayle, whoso name was living 
throughout Europe. 

Even the most common objects are consecrateo when 
associated with the memory of the man of genius. We 
still seek fur his tomb on thu spot where it has vanished ; 
the enthusiasts of genius still wander on the hills of Pau- 
silippc, and muse on Virgil to retrace his landscapes or 
as Su William Jones ascended Forest-hill, with the Alle- 
gro in his hand, and step by step, seemed in his fancy to 
have trinldon m the fuot-|)aih of Milton ; there is a grove 
at Magdalen College which retains the name of Addition's 
walk, where still tho student will hnger ; and there is a 
cave at Macao, which is still visited by tho PortugueM 
from a national feeling, where Camoens is said to have 
com[>o^cd his Liuiad. When Petrarch was passing by 
his native town he was received with the honors of his 
fame ; but when the heads of the town, unawares to Pe- 
trarch, conducted him to the house where the poet was 
burn, and infurmed him that tho proprietor had often wished 
to make alterations, but that the towns-people had risen to 
insist that tho house which was consecrated by the birth of 
Piitrarch should be preserved unchanged ; this was a tri- 
umph moro afiVciing to Petrarch than his coronation at 
Rome. In the village of Certaldo is still shown the house 
of Boccaccio ; and on a turret are seen the arms of I he Me- 
dici, which they had sculptured there, with an inscriution 
alluding to a small house and a name which filled the 
world. * Foreigners,' says Anthony Wood of Mihon, 
* have, out of pure devotion, gone to Bread^treet to see 
the house and chamber where he was bom;* and at Psris 
the house which Voltaire inhabited, and at Ferney his stu- 
dy, are both preserved inviolate. Thus is the very apart- 
ment of a man of genius, the chair he studied in, tne table 
he wrote on, contemplated with curiosity ; the upot is full 
of local impressions. And all this happens from an un- 
satisfied desire to see and hear him whom we never can 
see nor hear; yet in a moment of illusion, if we listen to a 
traditional conversation, if we can revive one of his feel- 
ings, if we can catch but a dim image of his person, we 
reproduce tnis man of genius before us, on whose features 
wo so often dwell. Even the rage of the military ■pirit 
hai» taught itself to respect tho abode of genius ; and Ce- 
sar and Sylla, who never spared their own Roman blood, 
alike fell their spirit rebuked, and saved the literary city of 
Athens. The house of the man of genius has been spared 
amidst contending empires, from the davs of Pindar to 
iliose of BufTon ; and the recent letter of Prince Schwartz- 
eriberg to the Countess, fur the preservation of the phili»- 
sopher's chateau, is a memorial of this elevated feeling.* 
And the meanest thing.'<, the rwj household stufiT asso- 
ciated with the memory of the man of genius, become the 
objects of our affections. At a festival in honour of Thom- 

* In the grandeur of Mllton^s verse we perceive the fSMling 
he assuciated with this literary huiiour. 

' The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of rindarua when temple ami tower 
Went to the ground .* bonnet VIII, 

*T« the Countess of Buffnn, in Montbsrd. 

* The F.mperor, my Sovereign, having ordered me in pro- 
vide for the security of all places dedicated to the sciences, 
and of such as rrrall tho remembrance nf men who have done 
honour lu the asre in which they lived, 1 have the honour to 
send to your ladyship a safeguard for your chateau of Mont* 
bard. 

' The reiddence of the Historian or Natnrr must be sacred 
in the eyes of all the friemis of science. It is a domain which 
belongs to all mankind.— I have the honour, Ice. 

* ScHWABTkSVBKIO.* 
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BtMU wu produced, and tppun lo hiTi 



■ iniu" 
ir DA Ihi 



bun pieuned Ln the Uniwziuly oTMunlpdher fui rutura 

could Shilupeui, Ihml IhE mulberrj ure whu^h he plant- 
ed would have been muliiplieri inlu roliui. Bui in lurh 
iuUncea ihe reeling i» ri|;hi with a wrung direeuon ; and 

did IiH, and am^d duak. Iliuyare paying Ihal Innluntary 
Inbulfl to lemut whkii furou ila priue, lod will gr^ienle 

CHAPTER XIX. 
TBI iirrLUBScB or xdthou. 

ed in utility or glory with the ulher prDfeiaiorial cEaaivi of 

tenlioa of men ; they on itiiniilated by peraond inlereitit 
uid Ihty an remnneniled by himoura ; irhile (be lilenry 
chancter, fran Ha habita, it Kcluded j prodcinjg ill uae- 
ruloeia incon«BJinent,(ndc)rieBal a late petiod in life ; not 
alwayilnoor inunrdiaie applleatinn, tnd often eTco UBiB- 

Ii u curioui to obirrTn of the charaelera oT tbo olber 

■ccording Lo the eiigenciea oT ihe liiaei. Era we hid 
•aepl frum the leaa (U Ihe flaala uT uur rlfali, the d»iI 
hero warn the papular cbarieiei; wbile niiliTirv, rrom Lhe 
politicaS panic ofataioneil by aiandiug irmiea, waa in- 
vviahly lowered in public regard ; iha eitrwdinary 

liy, placed fenr low in Die icalo oT honour ; iha merchant 
WM conaidFTM merely u a money-imiler, profiling by ihe 
indindual dblreaa oT'tba nobknan, and aDeiwardi mai 
viewed wilh jritoua eyei by iha iwinliy gentleman. A 
Duich monardi, who initialed ui into the tnyaienei ar 

Bur the commercial pro*|ienty of a nation iotptrea no 
Tenerariou in mankind ; ODr wall in niiliury power win 

well aa of apicea and aiiecic, which induce! naliona lo 

aulbon, aa wtdl aa of aeamen and aoldien, foe arer 
atiiidinff betijrD the eyea of The iinivrr^t, 

auMue Iheir owe prejudieea. About the year ITOO, Ihe 
Italian liemelli loM all Suropa thai he couki And nothing 
among us but ouf icriCnfa to diilinsuiih ua fnAi Iho 
wont (/ harhariana. Our civil war* , and our j^at revolu- 
lioi.hadprobablydiilBrbedihalialian'aiinaginaiion. Too 
icOf we aHieared a people whoae feiiiua partook of dia 
daDBlT and variablaneas of onr chmale, incapacitalcit 
even by tiiuaBou, from Iha eqovment if ana whieh bad 



in or gen, 



Harar 



lared France, but fdl 



:a.t Thia 



tkeftle oTnalKHfa'! The Rtat write 
paainx orer into Eoiluid to learn to 
tboughl and wrote Lke Rngtiahmen 
■Mr OIRonl, in hia noui to hU re«B 
^ut, wUt hia accuMOTDRl hgenneaa of apirk, liaa doeCIrd till) 
ran In our popular man nera. ' Patalua, wbeneTer he hat ocea. 
■■-' ' "" ■''-in onhiuJTtCominojiLy 

mnwlihiDitur 

TOM* ofiha mlUiary ; and laldoD 



in'l^bli 



ly, than the Armyliil. 



_ ... . eeurinjiiiiice.ai^i<]nr , .. 

k BO tongar cmriiMred aa tha ludiapcniablg ikt oT gveiy 

/ FsAaAvAornimfaJlihefenliiaoroin'counQyi aurpoaiy 
mad ear iiAiJiwpfiy. BulTDn beitn by iranalaibg Hila<a 
TiHWaMr BuOc'wi' aod bcibra UaoBua dwavd htaplaDU, 



uon, in human aSaira, waa not effected bynertbaBIa ar^ 
filing over ihem fay luperioT capital {<T by adaitab aM ga- 

pnoweit of England, iha aacendency ofhtTge^a. Et«a 
had our nation diiplayed Bora bmiled ratouicca ibao iu 

been only iti iiland bwindariei, could the tana liunfir 
ehBruter have predominalHl, wa might have adaiaad M 

Florenca wUl perpetually atlaat the mluenee of the lilar^ 

bum of the miatma of the univerte, when the Robbis 
tent iheir yaulh to bs rduealed at Atbaaai wbils iba 
other, at the revival of lelleta, beheld every pohabeil Bb- 



laiporlaal diacovrriei are uflen obltiaeit by acodeal ; 
byiheaingle thoughl oTaman ofgeniua, which haa aoma 
iimea chanced Ihvdiapoeiiioniofi people, and oven cf ui 

cal invrniiona of geniua mutt Ant benmie perfecl ni to 

people are a vatt body, of which men of geniua are tba 
cyee and the handt : ajui the public mind ii uk crealiOA^ 

bla at any in Euclid, and at tore in their operalioti, aa aar 
principle in mechanici. When Epicunu publiahed ha 

fearful tuperatiiiona of pacamtm fell into negleel, ui 
mooUared awav, the uicvilablefaleoT niabtithed Uia- 
hood. When Machiavel, living amidtl the prmeiiiahiM 
of Iialy, whennraiagem andataaiaiutiiiB treniMpofr 
Ilea oflhiM wretched rivala, by liAug the veil frea in* 
eabineta DfbBndii1i,thalcahJinniatedmaBaf geniw, akiB- 
rd the BmrM by eipoain; a syatem (ubvETnive of all humu 
virtue and happineaa, ami led Ihe way (onolilical freedom 
When Locke and Monletquian appearcfi, Ihe old ivitv^ 
ofgDWmmml werorenemdj Ihe priDclplet of lenlaliil 
weve devck^tfd : and many changn hava auceeedrd, mat 

abalracl principlea poeaeaa any ccnuderabla influcDcaeM 
the comhid of the BUhjerl. ' In timet of irBK{ailhlj,' Ibey 
Bay, ' Ihey are not warned, and in timea of confuan tbry 
arenrver heard.' RiH Ihia hat been iheirerror ; K iaa 
leitnre, when Ihey are not warned, that they aia BtadM 
by the •peculalive pan of mankind i and when Ih^ an 
waated Ihey are alreadv prepared liic Ihe acliva nuluudi, 
who come like a phalini, pfeaamg each ether ivoh a 
unity oTIiteling and an intepiiy sf fiirce. PalryvoiddMt 
doae hit lyei on whai waa patting before fan ; aB4| hi 
htl obterred, thai durmr the convubiva Iroublea UOiBtn 
the political ihaory of Rouateau waa prevakM in iMr 

ihoae ideat of civil authority dit^ayad in Iha weriu of 
Locke, recurred in every lorm. How, IhereioR, CBB Am 

cidv T Pohticiana do ml aecretly think w), at iba aoBnal 
ther are proclaiming i( to lhe world ; nv do they faacj, 
at 6iey would have uf imagiAe, thai papev and p«aa an 
orly raga and fralhen ; whatever they tlfro, Ua nulh 
and Buflbn be<*n Mt Natural HIiUTy, nur em naiBrellit 
Ray had opened ibeir mad to Kaiure. Bacea, Ktwun, and 
Bovie, reduced Iha faiidfuJ nhlloanhy of Fnnc* kaa eipai). 
ment aial denwnauatwn. Helvelhiit, Dklcrca, and tbair bto. 
Ibeia, (leaned their ivetrnited ditcwertce fnm am flhafiaa. 

gieil conplluiiiBt of vnyigee tnd iniela, HBckluyt, Char. 
chill, kc, ngmiilied HiKiietquieu with ihamenl fteiaht n- 
quired lor hit larfa pklun of hia • Etprtt daa Ldiu' Tba 
Cyekitwdla of Chambera waa the MRBiof the Trench wiik. 
r.ren hlmrlcal cmaplltrt eiiivir In ear (ounity bakm iha 
race appearad hi Franca. Our Unlveiml Calory, and Sian- 
lev, CctiBfd, aial tlooke, preceded Eolhn and other Vniick 
abrMgan of hiiuiT i wM&Hubh and an phlhwiiMal hk. 
I \afaiam anfttUBaoiblir eamplt. wUch laaafaia Brtbaa 
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■ that Ihiy cootider the wont actiooi oT men, u of fv 
liam OMtteooeiice than the propagatkm of their opiniooi. 
TImj w«U Know, as Sopboclea declared, that * opinkm ia 
•for ■tnnger than truth. Have politiciane not <^n ex- 
pOMd their diicuiaed terroni? Booka, and ■ometimes their 
WMhors, have neen burnt ; but bumiug booka ia no part of 
tiMV reTutatioa. Cromwell waa alaraied when be aaw the 
Oceana oT Harrincton, and dreaded the effects of that 
vobaae more than tne plots of the rojraliais ; while Charles 
n. trtnUed at an author, only in hia manuscript state ; 
and ia the heicht of terror, and to the honour of genius, it 
waa decreed, that * Scribere eat agere.'* 

Obaerre the influence of auibora in forminf the chara&> 
lar of BMO, where the aolitary man of ceniua atampa hia 
owa OB a people. The paraimonious, habita, the monej- 
giiliiiH, preeepta, the wary cunning, and not the moat 
■enuMwaa roeana to obtain the end, m Dr Franklin, im- 
pmnad themaehrea on hb Americans ; loAier feelinss could 
■M eievate a man of genius, who became the founder of a 
mdmg people, retaimng the habits of a ioumeynian print- 
er : wnua the elegant taatea of Sir William Jones could 
mapire the aerrania of a commercial corporation to open 
■aw and vast aources of knowledge ; a mere company of 
ttadera, influenced bjr the literary character, enlw-ge the 
■loraa of the imagination and collect fresh materiala (or the 
hialoiy of human nature. 

I have aaid that authora produce their uaefulness in pri* 
vaey, and that their good is not of immediate applicalion, 
and often unvalued by their own generation. On this oc- 
oamon the name of Evelyn always occurs to roe. This 
aatbor anppUed the public with nearly thirty works, at a 
tioM when taate and curiosity were not yet domiciliated in 
our oonnirj; hia patriotism warmed beyond the eightieth 
jear of hia age ; and in hia dyins hand he held another le- 
fla^ ibr hia nation. Whether Tiis enthusiasm wu intro- 
docnig to OS a taate ibr medala and prints ; or intern on 
porifyuig the city of smdce and smells, and to sweeten it 
■yMUDtaliooa or native planu; or havmg enriched our 
oreharda and our gardens; placed summer-ices on our 
and varied even the sallads of our country ; fur^ 
* a Gardener's Kalendar,* which, aa Cowley said, 
lb laat aa long * as months and years,' and the horti- 

ihuriat will not forget Father Evelyn in the heir of his 
Jttf Millar ; whether the philosofiher of the Rojal So- 
cieCy, or the lighter satirist of the toilette, or the fine mo- 
taliat fcr active as well as contemplative Ufo ; — yet in all 
cbangea of a studious life, the better part of his 



hiatory haa not been told. — While Britain retains her 
awful situation among the nations of Europe, the * Sylva' 
of Ewjya will endure with her triumphant tiaks. In the 
third edition of that work the heart of the patriot exults at 
ka result : he tells Charles, I * how many millions of tim- 
ber treea, besides infinite others, have been prupayatvd 
and planted at tke itutigation^ and by the note iiirection of 
AiM work.* It waa an author in his siudioiis r<rtreat, who 
f — "*g a prophetic eye on the age we live in, 8ecured the 
late victoriea f»f our naval sovereignty. Inquire at the 
AdniraltT how the fleeta of Nelson have been coii- 
■tniclcdT and they can tell you that it was witJi the oaks 
which the genius of Evelyn plaiited.| 

The aame character existed in France, where Do Ser- 
rao in 1589 composed a work on the cultivation of mul- 
herry trees in reference to the art of raising silk-worms. 
He tam^t his fellow citizens to convert a leaf into silk, 
•nd niUt to become the repcr'eatative of gold. Our author 
mcotiDtered the hoatility of the prejudices of his times hn 

K' ' If his country one of her staple commodities ; but I 
y received a medal recently struck in honour of Do 
Beriea, by the Agricultural Society of the department of 
the Seine. We are too slow in commemoratmg the ge- 

^Alfamon Syilney was condemneil tn denth fur certain 
aannscripis fuund in his library ; ami the reason allci^et! was, 
that Bdibero est agere— chat lo write Is to act. The papers 
which served to condemn 8y<iney, It appears, wore only an- 
■were mFilmera obsolete Defence ofMoiiarrhical Tyranny — 
The meuphyslcal inference drawn by the crown lawyers Is 
BOC a necessary consequence. Authors may writi^ that which 
Ihey may not afterwards approve ; iheir manu«rri|)t opinions 
are very liable to be chanreii. and authors eren change ihoM 
e|ilnlons they have piiblishe<l. A man oui*ht only to Iorc his 
baad Ibr his oplnkms, In the mruiphysicBl sense ; opinions 
•gainst opinions ; but not an axe aeainrt a pen. 

f Sfaiee thia has been written, the Dinry of Evelyn in pub- 
■md: ft canaoi add to his general charactrr, whatever ii may 
ko ; bat we mj aatklpaia much curious amusement rn>m the 
- - - ' - whoaa studies formed the business 



nius of our own country ; and oor anthors are defrauded 
even in the debt we are daily iricurring of their poatho- 
mousfame. 

When an author writes on a national aobject, he 
awakena all the knowledge which lies buried in the ie^ 
of nations ; he calls around him, aa it were, every man of 
talenta ; and though hia own fame shouM be eclipaed by 
his succeaaora, yet the emanation, the morning light, broke 
from hia aouroe. Our naturalist Ray, though do man waa 
more inodeat in his claima, delighted to telT a friend that 
' aince the publication of hia catalogue <^ Cambridge 
Planta, many were prompted to botanical atudiea, and to 
herbalise in their walks in the fields.' A work in Prance, 
under the title of* L'Ami dee Hommea,' first spread there 
a general passion for agricultural pursuits ; and although 
the national aidour earned all to excess, yet marahea were 
drained and waste landa enclosed. The Emilius of Rooa- 
aeau, whatever errora and extravaganciea a system which 
would bring us back to nature may contain, operated a 
complete revolution in modern Europe, by changing the 
education of men ; and the boldneaa and noveltv of aoroe 
of ita principlea cooununicated a new spring to tne human 
intellect. The commercial wwld owea to two retired phi- 
losophen, in the aolitude of their study, Locke and Saaith, 
thoae principlea which dignify Trade into a liberal por^ 
auit, and connect it with the happineaa of a people. 

Beccaria, who dared to raise hia voice ia favoor of ha- 
manity, againat the preiudicea of many centtniea. by hie 
work on * Crimea and Punishments,* at length abowhed 
torture ; and Locke and Voltaire, on * Toleration,' have 
long made ua tolerant. But the principlea of many wnrka 
of this stamp have become ao incorporated in our minda 
and feelings, that we can acarcely at this day conceive the 
fervour they excited at the time, or the magnanimity of 
their authors in the decision of their opinions. 

And to whom does the worid owe more than to the 
foundera of miscellaneous writing, or the creators of new 
and elegant tastes in Eiirooean nationa ? We p<wsess one 

{leculiar to ourselves. To Graieei our nation is ir»debted 
or that visionary delight of recalling from their gravea the 
illuatrioua dead ; and at it were, of liv'mg with them, aa 
far aa a familiarity with their features and their very looka 
forma a part of life. This pleasing tartc for portraiia seema 
peculiar to our nation, and was created by the ingenuity 
of a solitary author, who had very nearly abandoned thoae 
many delightful associations which a coflectioo of fine por- 
traits aflfords, by the want of a due comprehension of their 
nature among hia frienda, and even at first in tho public. 
Before the miscellanists rose, learning was the solitary 
enjuyr ent of the insulated learned ; they spoke a language 
of their own ; and they lived in a deaert, separated fmn 
the world ; but the miscellanists became their interpretera, 
opening a communication between two spots, close to each 
other, yet which were so long separated, the closet and 
the world. These authors were not Bacona, Newtons, 
and Leibniixes ; but they were Addison, Fontenelle, and 
Feyjoo, the first popular authora in their nationa who 
taught England, France, and Spain to become a reading 
people; while their fugitive page imbues with intellectual 
sweetness, an uncultivated mind, like the perfumed moukl 
which the swimmer in the Peraian Sadi t04jk up; it waa a 
piece of common earth, but astonished at its fragrance, he 
asked whether it were musk or amber? * I am nothing btit 
earth ; but roses were planted on my soil, and their 
odorous virtues have delic'iously penetrated through all 
my pores; I have retained tKe infusion of aweetneaa; 
otherwise I had been but a lump of earth.' 

There ia a singleness and unity in the punuita of 
genius, through all aces, which producee a aortof coo- 
sanffuinitv in the characiera of authora. Men of genius, 
in their diflferent claaaes, living at distinct period, or in 
ramote coiratries, seem to be the same peraona with 
another name : and thus the literary character who haa 
long departed, seeme only to have transaicrated. In the 
groat march of the human intellect he ia still occupying the 
same place, and he is stiU carrying on with the aame pow- 
ers, his great work, through a line of centuries. 

In the history of genius there is no chronology, for to na 
every thing it na.1 done is present; and the eariicst at- 
tempt is mnnected with the moat recent. Many men of 
genius must arise before a particular man of genius can 
appear. Before Homer thera were other barda—we have 
a catalogue of their names and worka. Comeille couM 
not have been the chief dramatist of France, had not the 
foundera of the French drama preceded him; and Pope 
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oonU not kave ipp— rid before Drrdeo. Whether the 
woriv of MMiw are thoaeefpure imafpiULtMNi, or seardiee 
aliar truth, thej are alike tinctured by the feelingvand the 
eveata of their tioiea ; Init the naa of feniua amat be 
pkfled IB the Une of lua deaoeat. 

AhatoCle, Hobbea, and Locke, Deacartea and Newton, 
appraaBUBate anore than we ioMffine. The aaaaa chain of 
itaUart Aristotle hoUs, thnragn the intenrala of tioie, ia 
haki by them ; aad liaka will only be added bv their aoe* 
ccaaora. The aa/uraliata, Pliny, Gleaner, Aidrovandua, 
aad Baffoo, derive differencea in their charactera from the 
nirit of the tianea ; bitt each only oMde an acceaaJon to 
the faauly eatate, while each waa the legitimate repro- 
aantatira of the femily of the naturalista. Aristophanea, 
Moliera, and Foote, are brothora of the family of national 
: the wit of Ariatophanea was a part of the comnuin 
and Moliere and Foote were Ariatophanic 



Plutarch, 



itardi, La Mothe le Varer, and Bayle, alike busied in 
aaiaawna the roateriab of human thoofht and InuBaa a^ 
tion, with the aame vigorous and vafrant curioaity, must 
luve had the same habits of life. If Plutarch was credo- 
looa. La Moche le Vayer sceptical, and Bayle pbiloeophi- 
ealy the heira of the family may differ in ihetr dtsiMMitiona, 
but no one will arraign iliie iniecrity <^ the lineal descent. 
My learnedand reiectingfrieno, wnoeeorifraalreaeard^ 
hare enriched our national history, haa tmta obaenred on 
the charaoiaf of ¥riGklifle >—^ To complete our idea of the 
iBpoitanoa of WicUiffe, il ia only neceaaary to add, that 




aa his writinga made John Hoaa the 
ao the wrilnm of John Huaa led 
reformer of Germany ; ao eitf 
are the eonaeqoeneea which 

actiona.'* Our hiatonan haa acrinnpamnn tmaay g wi M 
the very feeliB0 of I«mher in early ble on hia fint panari 
of the works or John Hoss : we aee tfaeapark of 
caof bt at the aMmwnt ; a atrikiag int aa ti of the 
tion of character ! Thneafitther spirit haa aaaay ao 
aereral of the great revolatioBa in the Uatory of aa 
been opened by audi, and carried oa by flial aeer 
tion of minds vhtibly operaung on haaaaa a&ks. Ia i 
history of the hnnwa auad, he takea an imp ei fea 
who ia confined to oooteanorary knowledge, as wefl as ht 
who stops short with the Aadents, and naa not ailiaaiai 
with their descendanta. Tbooe wbodo nol carry ihair t^ 



searchea ihroQ|rh the geneakigical Imea of 

mutilate their Bnada, ami want the perfoet atreagth af aa 

entire man. 

Such are * the great lighla of the world,' by 
torch of knowledge haa beea aucc4iaai feiT i 
tranamitted from one to the other. This la thai 
imate borrowed from a Grecian caBse, which Plato km 
apptaed to the rapid eenerationa of man to mark kovfks 
continuity of hnman affaire is maintained from ace toMu. 
The torch of genius is perpetually transferred finom haadia 
hand amidst mis fleeting scene. 

* Turner^ Hiitory of England, rol. ii. pi «&. 
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PREFACE. 



This miscellany was first formed, many years ago, when two of my 
friends were occupied in those anecdotical labours, which hare prored so 
entertaining to themselyes, and their readers.* I conceiired that a collec- 
tion of a different complexion, though much less amusing, might prove 
somewhat more instructive ; and that literary history afforded an almost 
unexplared source of interesting facts. The work itself has been well 
eDoa^ received by the public to justify its design. 

Ev^y class of readers requires a book adapted to itself and that book 
which interests, and perhaps brings much new information to a multitude 
of readers, is not to be contemned, even by the learned. More might be 
alleged in favour of works like the present than can be urged against them. 
They are of a class which was well known to the ancients. The Greeks 
were not without them ; the Romans loved them under the title of Varia 
Emditio ; and the Orientalists, more than either, were passionately fond 
of these agreeable collections. The fanciful titles, with which they de- 
corated their variegated miscellanies, sufficiently express their delight. 

The design of this work is to stimulate the literary curiosity of those, 
who, with a taste for its tranquil pursuits, are impeded in their acquire- 
ments. The characters, the events, and the singularities of modem Utera- 
ture, are not always familiar even to those who excel in classical studies. 
But a more numerous part of mankind, by their occupations, or their in- 
dolence, both imfavourable causes to literary improvement, require to oIk 
tain the materials for thinking, by the easiest and readiest means. Thia 
work has proved useful : it has been reprinted abroad, and it has been 
translated ; and the honour which many writers at home have conferred 
on it» by referring to it, has exhilarated the zealous labour which seven 
•jMoiMi have necessarily exacted. 

^ TIm kte ¥riQiuQ Sewird, Esq., and Jamn Pettit Andrews, Baq. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



IV proMOft editkm of Thi Philosopht op Slbbp 
is 80 difierent fttm ill prodeceasor, that it maj almost 
be r^gaided as a new treatise. Hie work has been, in 
a great imaiiiii^ m-wiitten, the axiangement altered, 
and a gieat mnmtum made to the number of facts and 
cases : tiw latter, manj of which are now published for 
the lint tinw, will, I hope, add much to iu Talne. 
Some of tliemhaTe oecnrred in my own practice ; and 
for others, I am indebted to the kindness of several in- 
genioiis finends. Notwithstanding erery care, the work 
is far fiom being what it ought to be, and what I could 
have wished ; but, imperfect as it is, it may, perhaps, 
stimulate some other inquirer to investigate the subject 
more dee]dy, and thus give rise to an abler disquisi- 
tion. So far as I know, this is the only treatise in 
which an attempt is made to give a complete account of 
Sleep. The subject is not an easy one ; and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, moderate success is 
probably all that can be looked for. 

In the first edition Dr Gall's theory, that the brain is 
composed of a plurality of organs, each organ being the 
seat of a particular mental faculty, was had recourse 
to for the purpose of explaining the different pbeDOme- 
ru of Sleep ; in the present edition, this doctrine is 
more prominently brought forward. The great objec« 
tion to the prevailing metaphysical systems is, that none 
of their positions can be proved ; and that scarcely two 
writers, agree upon any particular point. Hie disciples 
of Gall, on the one hand, assume that his system, hav- 
ing ascertainable facta to illustrate it, is at all times 
SQsceptible of demonstration — that nothing is taken for 
granted ; and that the inquirer has only to make an ap- 
peal to nature to ascertain its fallacy or iu truth. The 
meiiM i#«iitiiely one of observation : by that it must 
■tani or 611, and by that alone ought it to be tested. 
Hw phwnological system appears to me the only one 



capable of affording a rational and easy inqfilanatioii ( 
all the phenomena of mind. It b impossible to 
for dreaming, kliocy, spectral illusions, monomsBi^J 
and partial genius in any other way. For these 
and for the much stronger one, that having studied 
science for several years with a mind rather 
than otherwise to its doctrines, and found that oat 
invariably vindicated their truth, I coold come to 
other conclusion than that of adopting them as s wa^ 
ter of belief, and employing them for the explaoBtkai cf 
phenomena which they alone aeon calculated to 
date satisisctorily. The system of Gall h 
ground rapidly among scientific men, both in Emsps 
and America. Some of the ablest physiologisu in bo6 
quarters of the globe have admitted its accordance wA 
nature ; and, at this moment, it boasts a greater ■■• 
ber of proselytes than at any previous period of its cs- 
reer. The prejudices still existing against it, resak 
from ignorance of ita real character. As people get 
better acquainted with the science, and the femidi- 
ble evidence by which it is supported, thej wiD dank: 
differently. 

Ifany persons who deny the possibOity of ectOMtiY 
individoal character, with any thing like aoevacy, If 
the shape of the head, admit the great p h Tniringi nl 
principle that the brain is composed of a pkonfi^ d 
organs. To them, as well as to those who go a mtf 
farther, the doctrine laid down in the present waA wil 
appear satisfactory. An admission that the ham m 
the material apparatus by which the mind muufests it- 
self, and that each mental faculty is displayed throng^ 
the medium of a particular part of the brain, is all tkst 
is demanded in considering the philosophy of the sci- 
ence. These points are only to be ascertained by a 
appeal to nature. No man can wisely reject phnM- 
logv without making such an appeal 
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CHAP. I. 



DITSODUCTION. 



Sleep is the intermediate state between wakefulness 
and death : wakefulness being regarded as the active state 
of all the animal and intellectualfunctiona, and death as 
that of their total suspension. 

Sleep exists in two states ; in the complete and the 
incomplete. The former is characterized by a torpor 
of the various organs which compose the brain, and by 
that of the eztenul senses and voluntary motion. In- 
complete sleep, or dreaming, is the active state of one 
or more of the cerebral organs while the remainder are 
in repose : the senses and the volition being either sus- 
pended or in action according to the circumstances of 
the case. Complete sleep is a temporary metaphysical 
death, though not an organic one — the heart and lungs 
performing iheir offices with their accustomed regularity 
under the control of the involuntary muscles. 

Sleep is variously modified, as we shall fully explain 
hereafter, by health and disease. The sleep of health 
is full of tranquillity. In such a state wo remain for 
hours at a time in unbroken repose, nature banqueting 
on its sweets, renewing its lost energies, and laying in 
a frei^ store for the succeeding day. This accompush- 
ed, slumber vanishes like a vapour before the rising 
sun ; languor has been succeeded by strength ; and 
all the faculties, mental and corporeal, are recruited. 
In this delightful state, man assimilates most with that 
in which Adam sprang from his Creator's hands, fresh, 
buoyant, and vigourous ; rejoicing as a racer to run his 
course, with all his appetencies of enjoyment on edge, 
and all his feelinjp ana faculties prepared for exertion. 

Rerase the picture, and wo have the sleep of dis- 
ease. It is short, feverish, and umcfrcshing, disturbed 
by frightful or melancholy dreams. The pulse is agi- 
tated, and, from nervous excitation, thero are frequent 
starting! and twitchings of the muscles. Nightmare 
presses like an incarnation of misery upon the frame — 
imagination, distempered by its connexion with physi- 
cal disorder, ranging along the gloomy confines of 
terror, holding communication with hell and the grave, 
and throwing a discolouring shade over human life. 

Night is the time for sleep ; and assuredly tlic hush 
of dsxkness as naturally courts to repose as meridian 
splendour flashes on us the necessity of our being up at 
our labour. In fact, there exists a strange, but certain 
sympathy between the periods of day and nifrht, and the 
perfonnanco of particubr functions during these peri- 
ods. That this is not the mere effect of custom, might 
be readily demonstrated. All nature awakes wii^ £he 
rising sun. The birds begin to sing ; the bees to Af 
about with murmurous delight. The flowers whicfi 
shut under the embrace of darkness, unfold themselves 
to the light. The cattle arise to crop the dewy heib- 
age ; anl * man goeth forth to his labouruntil this 
ing.' At ck)se m day, the reverse of all this 
aiM motioii is observed. The songs of die y0r 

' >, one after another, become hnihadp tiA 



twilight is left to silence, with her own star and her 
filing dews. Action is succeeded by listlessness, en- 
ergy by languor, the desire of exertion by the incluia- 
tion for re]tosc. Sleep, which shuns the light, embraces 
darkness, and they lie down together under the sceptre 
of midnight. 

From the position of man in society, toil or employ- 
ment of some kind or other is anaUndst necessary con- 
comitant of fads nature — ^being essential to healthy sleep, 
and consequently to the renovation of our bodily or- 
gans and mental faculties. But as no general rule can 
be laid down as to the quality and quantity of labour 
best adapted to particular temperaments, so neither can 
it be positively said how many hours of sleep are necea- 
sary tor the animal frame. When the body is in estate 
of increase, as in the advance from infancy to boyhood, 
so much sleep in roc^uired, that the greater portion of 
existence may be fairly stated to be absorbed in this 
way. It is not mere rc-pose from action that is capable 
of recruiting the wasted {Miwers, or restoring the nerv- 
ous energy. Along with this is required that oblivion 
of feeling and imagination which is essential to, and 
which in a great measure constitutes, sleep. But if in 
mature years the body is adding to its bulk by the ac- 
cumulation of adipose matter, a greater tendency to 
somnolency occurs than when the powers of the absorb- 
ents and exhalents are so balanced as to prevent such 
accession of bulk. It is during the complete equipoise 
of these animal functions that health is enjoyed in great- 
est perfection ; for such a state prcsup|K)ses exercise, 
temperance, and the tone of the stomach quite equal to 
the process of digCHtion. 

Sleep and stupor have been frequently treated of by 
physiological writers aa if the two states were synony- 
mous. This is not the case. In both there is insensi- 
bility ; b\it it is eany to awake the person from sleep, 
and difficult, if not imposRible, to arouse him from stu- 
por. The former is a necessary law of the animal econ- 
omv ; the latter is the result of diseased action. 

Birth and death arc the Alpha and Omega of existr 
ence ; and life, to use the language of Shakqieare, * is 
roundini by a sleep.' 

When wc contemplate the human frame in a state of 
vigour, an impression is made on the mind tlMt it is cal- 
culated to last forever. One set of organs is byinff 
down particles and another taking them up, with such 
exquisite nicety, that for the continual momentary 
waste thero is continual momentary repair ; and this is 
capable of going on with the strictest equality for ahilf 
a rentuiy. 

What is life ? Those bodies are called living in 
which an appropriation of foreign matter is going cm ; 
death is where this process is at an end. Wlien we 6nd 
blood in motion, the process of appropriation is going 
on. llio circulation is the surest sign of life. Mus- 
cles retain irritability for an hour or two after circulation 
but iiritability is not life. Death is owing to 
of this procrss of appropriation. 
hMdividinl life into two VMrit* ties, the orgaiuc 
The first iacovs«svc«k.\ft\«ibek.'^t^4wi5«* 
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and animals, the last is peculiar to animals alone. Or- 
ganic life applies to the function:^ vNhich nourish and 
sustain the object— animal life to those which make it 
a sentient being ; which give it thouijlit, feeling, and 
motion, and bring it into comniunication with the sur- 
rounding world. The processes of assimilation and 
excretion exist both in animals and vefveiablcs : the 
other vital processes are restricted folcly to animals. 
Tlie di;2estivo orL^ans, the kidneys, the heart. a:id the 
lunps, art: the apparatus which carr)* into effect the 
organic hfc of animals. Those which manifest animal 
life are the Irain, the or;rans of the senses, and the 
voluntary' powers. Sleep is the suspension of animal 
life ; and durin^r us continuance the creature is under 
the induencc of organic life ulone. 

Notwithstanding the renovating influence of sleep, 
which apparently brings up the lost vigour of the frame 
to a particular standanl, there is a power in animal life 
iwhich leads it almost inipercepiiMy on I'rom infancy to 
second childhood, or that of oM age. This power, 
•leep, however, healthv, is inrupa!i!i' o( counteracting. 
The akin wrinkles, and cver}-\\hert' vhows marks of the 
ploughshare of flitiim ; the adii)0:(o stnicture dissolves ; 
the bones become brittle ; the teeth decay or druii out ; 
the eye loses its exquisite sensibility to si<iht -. the ear 
to sound ; and the hair is bleached to whiteness. 
These arc accompanied with a uenenil decay of the 
intellectual faculties ; there is a loss of ineinor)*, and 
less scnaibilitv to emotion ; the iris hues of fancy sub- 
side to twiliglit ; and the sphere of thoiigiit and action 
is narrowed. The principle of decay is implanted in 
our nature, and cannot be cotinttr.K-ted. Few people, 
however, die of mere decay, forde:i!ii is generally ac- 
celerated by disease. PVom sleep w e awake to exer- 
tion — from death not at all, at leasr on tiiis side of time. 
Methuselah in ancient, and Thomas Parr in modem 
times, ate well, digested well, and slept well ; but at 
length they each dietl. Death is omnivorous. The worm 
which crawls on the highway and the monarch on his 
couch of state, are alike s'jbjected to the same stem and 
inexorable law ; they alike become the victims of the 
universal tyrant. 



CHAPTER II. 



SLEEP IN OENEXAL. 



Every animal passes some portion of its time in 
sleep. Hiis is a rule to which thcie is no exception ; 
although the kind of slumber ami the degree of pro- 
foundness in which it exists in the ditforcnt classes are 
extremely Tsrious. Some physiologists hy it down as 
a general rule, that the larger the brain of an animal tlie 
greater is the necessity for a coniidcrable proi>ortion of 
sleep. This, however, I suspect is not borne out by 
facts. Man, for instance, and some birds, such as the 
sparrow, have the largest brains in proportion to their 
sue, and yet it is probable that they do not sleep so 
much as some other animals with much smaller brains. 
The serpent tribe, unless when stimulated by hunger, 
(in which case they will remain awake for days at a 
time waiting for their prey,) sleep much more than men 
or birds, and yet their brain are proportionally greatly 
inferior in size : the boa, after dining on a stag or goat, 
will continue in profound sleep for «everal days. Fish- 
es,* indeed, whose brains are small, require little sleep ; 
hot the same remark applies to birds, t which have 

* As a proof that fi*lie« pl<«p, Aristnclc. who tfcm* to hare 
paid iTKvrt aliention lo ihe:r habiv than nnj mod«m ■luhor.states, 
that while in thiji comlitmn iher rfmain motionless, with the ex- 
ception of a gentle moremeni of the tail— ih at they may then be 
readilv uken bv the hand, and thst, if suddenly touched, they 
hMantly sian. The tunny, he adds, are sinpriaetl arid siUTOuml- 
•d by nets while asleep, which is known by their showinf the 
whke of their eyes. 

f Tht sleep of some Urdu is amaxinffly llghL Such Is the 



larse brains, and whose slumber b neither profeand : 
of long continuance. The assertion, therefore, that Om 
quantum of sleep has any reference to the size t£ 
the brain may be safely looked upon as onfoiiaded. 
That it has reference to the quality of the bnin is waan 
likely, for we find that carnivorous animals sleep men 
than such as are herbivorous ; and it is probable thst 
the texture, ss well as form, of the brains of these iw 
cla.'«si's is materially different. This remark, with re- 
ganl to the causes of the rarious proportions o( sleep 
required by the carnivorous and herbivorous tribes, I 
throw out not as as a matter of certainty, but meiehras 
surmise which seems to have considerable fotudstioa 
in truth 

In proportion as man exceeds all other animals in the 
excellencv of his physical organization, and an intellec- 
tual capaliilry, we shall find that in tiim the varioos 
[.hrnomena of sleep are exhibited in greater rrgubrirj 
and fMTfection. Sleep seems more mdispensabhr rc> 
ouisite to man than to any other creature, if there caa 
be supposed to exist any differeiKe where its iodispea- 
^ability is universal, and where every animal mnsL ia 
some degre<.> or other, partake of it ; but, as rpsvdi, 
man, it is certain that he sustains any riolation of dis 
law ordaining regular periods of repose with less odif- 
ference than the lower grades o( creation — that a ctr- 
tain f roportion of sleep is more essentia] to his ezBt- 
ence than theirs — that he has less power of enduriw 
protracted wakefulness, or continuing in ptot ia cls d 
sleep— ^nd that he is more refreshed br repose and 
more exhausted by the want of it than they, llie sisip 
of man, therefore, becomes a subject of deeper incentf 
and curiosity than that of any other animaL bodi on 
account of the more diversified manner in which it dis> 
plays itself, and the superior opportunity which mitt 
of ascertaining the various phenomena which in the 
inferior animals can only be conjectured at dukh 
guessed at. 

Sleep, being a natural process, takes place in gcocid 
without any very apparent cause. It becomes, as it 
were, a habit, into which we insensibiT HW at sttfrf 

6>riods, as we fall into other natural or acquired habisa 
ut It differs from the latter in this, that it cannot b 
any case be entirely dispensed with, althoogh by cvh 
tom we may bring ourselves to do with a much snilkr 
portion than we are usually in the practice of indiilgB| 
in. In this respect it bears a strong analt^r to the ip* 
petite for food or drink. It has a natural teadeBcyv 
recur every twenty-four hours, and the periods of iSi 
accession coincide with the return of nicht. 

But though sleep becomes a habit into which w« 
would naturally drop without any obvious, or Terr 
ly discovered cause, still we can often trace the'< 

of our slumbers : and we are all acquainted 

circumstances which either produce or beigfatcs tbna. 
I shall mention a few of these causes. 

Heat has a stroujg tendency to produce sleep. We 
often witness this in the summer season ; 
in the open air, but more frequently at home, and . 
all in a crowded meeting. In the latter case the 
rific tendency is greatly increased by the in^mxitr of 
the ST. A vitiated atmosphere is strong^ naieoiie, 
and when combined with heat znd monotony, b apt » 
induce slumber, not less remaritable for the rapiditT of 
its accession than its overpowering character. In wch 
a situation, the mind in a few minutes cesses to set, 
and sinks into a atate of overpowering oblirioD. Tbs 
slumber, however, not being a natural one. and seUoa 
occurring at the usual period, ib ffeneraQy shoit: it 
rarely exceeds an hour ; and when Ute pcnon awakes 
from it, so far from being refreshed, he is 
dull, thirsty, and feverish, and finds 

caae with the rooee which is dbtnrbsd br lbs 

and mure iwcful than any watch-do^ for gMi^ wa^^fsfd 

aer. It was the cacklinf of the sacred feaa ' 

iol of Rome fttim the soldieri of Brmnua, ' 

Ikiled to dismverths apfvoach of an snraqr- 
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difficulhr in getting his mental powers into their 
Usual state of activity. 

A heated church and a dull scnnon are almost sure 
to proroke sleep. There arc few men whose powers 
in •qual to the task of opposing the joint operation of 
tiro soch potent influences. 'Fhey act on the spirit 
like DareotKSf and the person seems as if involved in a 
doad of anconite or belladonna. The heat of the church 
might be resisted, but the sermon is irrcsistabte. Its 
tBODOtooy falls in leaden scccnts upon the car, and soon 
oabduos the nKMt powerful attention. Variety, whether 
of si^t or sound, prevents sleep, while monotony of 
all kuids is apt to induce it. The murmuring of a 
river, the sound of a Eolian harp, the echo of a distant 
cascade, the ticking of a clock, the hum of bees under 
a burning sun, and the pealing of a remote bell, sll ex- 
orcise the same influence. 80 conscious was Boer- 
haave of the power of monotony, that in order to pro- 
cure «locp for a patient, he directed water to be placed 
in such a situation as to drop continually on a brass 
pan. When there is no excitement, sleep is tture to 
ibUow. We are all kept awake by some mental or 
bodily stimulus, and when that is removed our wake- 
fulness is at an end. Want of stimulus, especially in 
a heated atmosphere, produces powerful cUiccts ; hut 
where sufllicient stimulus exists, we overcome the ef- 
fects of the beat, snd keep awake in spite of it. Thus, 
in a crowded church, where a dull, inanimate preacher 
vir9uld throw the congregation into a deep slumber, 
such a man as Massilon, or Chalmers, would keep them 
in a state of keen excitement. He would arrest their 
attention, and counteract whatever tendency to sleep 
would otherwise have existed. In like manner, a 
prosing, monotonous, long-winded acquaintance is apt 
to make us doze, while another of a lively, energetic 
conversation keeps us brisk and awake. It will geno- 
xallj be found that the reasoninp^ faculties arc those 
which are soonest prostrated by slumber, and the ima- 

S native the least so. A person would more readily 
U asleep if listening to a profound niece of argumenta- 
tion, than to a humorous or fanciful story ; and proba- 
bly more have slumbered over the pages of Bacon and 
Locke, than over those of Shakspcare and Milton. 

Cold produces sleep as well as heat, hut to do so 
a very low temperature is necessary, particularly with 
regard to the human race ; for, when cold is not exccs- 
•ive, it prevents, instead of occasioning slumber: in 
itlustration of which, I may mention the case of seve- 
ral unfortunate women, who lived thirty-four days in a 
amall room overwhelmed with the snow, and who 
■caiccly slept during the whole of that period. In vciy 
iKMthem and southern latitudes, persons often lose their 
lives by lying down in a state of drowsiness, occasioned 
by intense cold. The winter sleep, or hybernation of 
animab, arises from cold ; but as this species of slum- 
bor is of a very peculiar description ; I have discussed 
it tmrately in another part of the work. 

Tlie finished gratification of all ardent desires has the 
efleet of inducing slumber ; hence, after any keen ex- 
citement, the mind becomes exhausted, and speedily 
reli^Mes into this state. Attention to a single sensa- 
tion has the same eflect This has been exemplified 
in the case of all kinds of monotony, where there is a 
want of variety to stimulate the ideas, and keep them 
on the alert. * If the mind,' says Cullen, * is attached 
to a single sensation, it is brought >ery nearly to the 
state of the total absence of impression ;* or, in other 
words, to the state most closely bordering upon sleep. 
Remove these stimuli which keep it employed, and 
flleep ensues at any time. 

Any thing whicn mechanically determines the blood 
to the brain, acta in a similar manner, such as whirling 
loand for a great length of time, ascending a lofty 
BoanttiB, or twin^mg to and fro. The first and last 
of thoMaetioiM give rite to much giddiness, followed 
fef jfltflMt flimlrtr. and at lut by death, if they be 



continued very long. By lying flat upon a millstone 
while performing its evolutions, sleep is soon produced, 
and death, without pain, would be the result, if the ex- 
periment were greatly protracted. Apoplexy, which 
consists of a turgid state of tho cerebral vessels, pro- 
duces perhaps the most complete sleep that is known, 
in so far that, while it continues it is utterly impossi- 
ble to waken the individual: no stimulus, however 
powerful, has any influence in arousing his dormant fa^ 
culties. Wlien the circulating mass in the brain is 
diminished beyond a certain extent, it has the same 
cHcct on the opposite state ; whence excessive loss of 
blood excites sleep. 

Opium, hyoscyamus, aconite, belladonna, and the 
whole tribe of narcotics, induce sleep, partly by a spe- 
cific* power which they exert on the nerves of the 
stomach, and partly by inducing an apoplectic state of 
the brain. The former effect is occasioned by a mode- 
rate — the latter by an over dose. 

A heavy meal, especially if the stomach is at the 
same time weak, is apt to induce sleep. In ordinary 
circumstances, tho nervous energy or sensorial power of 
this viscus is sufficient to cany on its functions ; but 
when sn excess of food is thrown upon it, it is then 
unable to furnish, from its own roailtteet, the powers 
requisite for digestion. In such a case it draws upon 
the whole body — upon the chest, the limbs, &c., from 
whence it is supplied with the sensorial power of 
which it is deficient ; and is thus enaMed to perform 
that which by its own unassisted means it never could 
have accomplished. But mark the consequences of 
such accommodation! Those parts, by communica- 
ting vigor to the stomach, become themselves debili- 
tated in a corresponding ratio, and get into a state 
analogous to that from which they had extricated this 
viscus. The extremities become cold, the respiration 
heavy and stertorous, and the brain torpid. In conse- 
quence of the torpor of the brain, sleep ensues. It 
had parted with that portion of sensorial energy which 
kept it awake, and by supplying another organ is itself 
tlurown into the state of sleep. It is a curious fact, 
that the feeling of sleep is most strong while the food 
rcmsins on the stomach, shortly after tho accession of 
the digestive process, and before that operation which 
converts the nourishment into chyle has taken pJAce. 

W^en, therefore, the sensorial power is sumciently 
exhausted, we naturally fall asleep. As this exhaus- 
tion, however, is a gradual process, so is that of slum- 
ber. Previous to its accession, a feeling of universal 
lassitude prevails, and exhibits itself in yawning,* 
peevishness, heaviness, and weakness of tho eyes ; uv- 
diflercncc to surrounding objects, and all the character- 
istics of fatigue. If the person be seated, his head nods 
and droops ; the tnuscles become relaxed ; and, when 
circumstances admit of it, tho limbs axe thrown into 
the recumbent position, or that most ftvorable for com- 
plete inaction. The senses then become unconscious 
of impressions, and, one after the other, part with sen- 
sation ; the sight first, then taste, smell, hearing, and 
touch, all in regular order. The brain does not all at 
once elide into repose : its diflferent organa being suc- 
cessively thrown into this state ; one dropping aaleep, 
then another, then a third, till the whole are locked up 
in the fetters of slumber. This gradual process of in- 
tellectual obliteration is a sort of confused dream — a 
mild delirium which always precedes sleep. The 
ideas have no resting-place, but float about in the con- 

* We yawn before fallini^ asleep and when we wake ; yawn 
f nf , therefore, precedes anil fnllnws sleep. It seeme sn eSbn of 
nature to restore the juet equilibrium between the flexor and ex* 
unnoT DiuncleB. The former have a niunral predominancy in ihs 
■jetem ; and on their bein^ faticued, we, by sn effort nf che will, 
or rather by a npedes of instinct, put the latter into action for the 
pnrpoM of redressins the balance, and poising the respectlTS 
muacalar powers. We do the same thlnf on awaking, or even 
on eectinf up from a reenmbent poaturs— chs flexors In such dr 
conuianeet having prevailed ovsr Ihs sztsasois, whkh wars In 
a grsst msasurs inen. 
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Sleep produces other iniportint chin^ea in the *jt- 
Icm. The rapidity of the cirrulatioii is diminiihed, 
«nd, « » nilural consequence, thit of rcipintion : the 
Te of neither function, however, ii impaired; bin 
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diminiihed in Iho bnin and orguu of 
digestion ind iliMiption ihall proceed «itb increucd 
enerey. The truth of most of tbeie piopuiitions il ii 
uol ditlicult to eilabliah. 

The diminiahed miickiicu of the circcliiion ii shown 
in the putsc, which i* elouer atid fullir than in'ihe 
waking ttalc ; that of respinlion in Iho more de- 
liberate breiihinR which accumpanies sleep. Dimi- 
niahed action of the brain i» evident from the aboli- 
tion of ita (unctiona. aa well aa direct eiidence. A 
caw is related by BlDmenbach. of a person who had 
been trepanned, and wiwse brain wmA observed la sink 
when be was asleep, and swell out when be «u awake 
A* for the leaawied va«alar action in the vokuiaiy 
poweiB, this ii rendered obvious by Ibe lovier tempen- 
tniD on the aurfacc which takes place dutini; the slnm- 
berinft atste. Moreover, in low typhus, Cfnanche ma- 
ligna, and other adeclions attended with a putrid dit- 
Ihesis. the petechin uaually appear durins; ekep when 
the ^nrial circulation is least vigorous, while the p>- 
toiTsins of reaction or delirium lake place, for ihc 
■no^t pan. in ibe monung when it is in greater strength 

Id fome individuala the stronger and mnie laborious 
respiration of tleep is made mimfrsl by lliat aiertorous 
•nund commonly denominated snoring. Stout apoplec- 
tic prople — those who snuff mncb or sleep with their 
nwuiha open, arc most (tiven to thin habit. It scetns to 
■rise |<hncipally from the force with which the air ia 
dmwii into the lunysin sleep. Tlie reapirntory muscles 
beiiui less eisity excited during this state da not act so 
readily, and the sir is coniequenilv adiniiled into the 
chest with some dciiree of effurt. 'Thia. combined with 
the rcliicd atsie ofthe fauces, give* rise lo the slerto- 
roin noise. l^nuRina. by obstniclinj the nasat pas- 
ngca aitd thna rendering breath:na inoic ditTicDlt. has 
the aame effect : conseijuentlv aniiffm are rery olten 
creal anorers. The less i^i^y the blood ta propelled 
through the lungs, the slower ta the respiration, and the 
louder the alettor becomEa. Apoplexy, by impairiiii; 
the sensihiBty of the respiratory organs, and ihtia re- 
ducing tb« n^aency of broatbkng, produces snoring to 
> great extent ; and all cenbral congesuons have, lo a 
greater or leas degree, the aamo eflecl. 

~ IT diminution of many swellings, especially 
a, which often disappears in the 
nij^t and recurs in the daytime, even ivhen the patient 
keeps hii bed, ■ proof (hat its disappearance doea not 
not always depend on the position of the body : that il 
increaaea digestion, and. as a naiural consequence, nu- 
trition, is rendered probable by many circumstaoces : 
benee il is the period in which ihe regeneration of the 
body chieSy takes place. Were there eien no aug- 
mentation given to the assimilative lunclion. a* il main- 
tained by Btouasaia anl some other physiologists, it is 
clear Ihai Ihe body would be more thoroughly nourished 
than when awake, for all those actions which eihaust it 
in the litler condition are <iriiefcenl, aadil remains ini 
stale of rest, sUently accumulating power, without ei- 
petiding arnr. 

Sleep lessens all ihe secietioni, with one eiceplion — 
that of the skin. The urinary, "ilivary. and bronchial 
dischsrees. the seereiious from the nose, eves, and ears, 
■re all Tonned less eopiouslv than in the wakin? state. 
The same ntle holds with regird to other 



an,ra ranee or 



hence dianbcca. TnenoTThigia, ict., are cheeked iatitf 

From the dirainishoil vaseulai action gotnc im tqun 
the surfarc. we would be apt to expect a decrease of 
perspiration, but Ihe lererse is the ease. Sleep relaies 



lenden. 



ecping s> 
ptoprodac 



much B.< 



tiirtwd, wJl 
rake. Til- 



Lhihiled In diseases of debility : whence the rMKiunul 
sweats so prevailinp and w destructive in all eachectfc 
affections ^ancloriiis fanher suies. that the !nie=<i' 
ble penpualion is not oidy more abundant, but less 
■crimouioui during aleep than in Ihe waking date: 
thai, if diminished during Ihe dav. the tuceeedrng ste^ 
is distutbed and broken, and that the diminiiltan -Ji 
conaequence of loo riiort a sleep, disposes to frrer, ir- 
less the equilibrium is ealablished, on the fbllowiRg dir. 
by a more copious perspiration. 

Sleep produces peculiar effect* upon the o:^) of 



c. the pi 



ou1db< 



of The light being shut out. {)n opening the evcu^s 

with an irregular motion, as if disused lo dilate, h'-l i' 

stale till the person awakes. This bet [ have of-e^. 
verified by inspecting the eyea of children. Sleep alij 
communicates lo lliese organs a great accession of h^ 
sibilily, to much no, that ihcy arc eilremelr daiiled ^< 
a clear tight. This, il is true, happens on coming j:: 
of a dark into a light room, oi tuning om eyes ava 
the sunshine even when we are awake, but tbe etfer: 
is much stronger when ire have previouiily bees □ 

Sleep may be natural or diseased — Ihc forniet aiifit:; 
from such causes as eihiusl the sensorikl power. ri>*3 
as fatigue, pair., or proiiacied aniieiy of nuod : the U:- 
tcr ftom cerebral conaeMion. such as apoplexy or ple'L- 

thai the one can be broken by modeiato stimuli, while 
Ihe other requires either excessive stimuli, oi tbe K- 
moval of ihc particular cause which gave rise to it 

Durinic complete slee|i no sensation whatever is Ex- 
perienced by the individuals he neither feels puu.h-Jn- 
ger. thirst, nor the orduiaiy desires of nature. He toay 
b« awakened 10 a sense of such feelings, but dunne per- 
fect repose he has no consciousness whatever of then 
existence— if ihey can indeed be said to exiat when 
they are not felt. For the same reason, we may tooci 
him without hia fceliog it i neither is he sensible id 
■ODnds, to tight, or to odoura. When, however, the 
slumber is not veiy profound, be maj^ hear music oi 
conversation, and have a sense of pain, hunger, ac^ 
thirst; and. allhongh ixil awakened by such cucum- 
slancea, may recol1«l them sFteiwarda. These im- 
pressions, caught by the aenaes, often gire rise to ihi 
most eitraordmaiy mental combinations, and form :he 
groundwork of the most elaborate dreatns. 

1 am of opinion that we rarely psis (he wboir ol 
any one night in s state of pnlect alumbci'. My 

main during the whole of thai period iu the position m 
which we fall asleep. This change of postnie most 
have been occasioned by some emotion, howenrei ob- 
scure, sffecting the mind^ suil throui^ il the oi^nna of 
volition, whcruas in complete aleep we eipeiii-ae* do 

Tlie position usually assumed in sleep hu bss 
mentioned ; but sleep msy ensue in anv posture of iha 
boily ; persons fall asleep on horseback, and rooWas 
lidini; in this stale for a lone tint* wilboal b*« 
awakened. Hones aomelimcs sleep for hams ia ilM 
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Ikm showa that tho same thing may occur in tlie hu- 
man race. 

Some animals, such as the hare, sleep with their 
eyes open ; and I have known similar inbtanccs in the 
human subject. Uut the organ is dead to tho ordinary 
stimulus ot light, and sees no more than if completely 
shot. 

Animals which prey by ni^ht, such as the cat, hyena, 
6tc.^ pass the greater part of their time in sleep ; while 
those that do not, continue longer awake than aitleep. 
The latter slumber part of the nij^ht and continue 
awake so lon^r as the sun continues al>ove the horizon. 
The propensity of the former to sleep in the day time 
seems to proctM'd from tho structure of their eyes ; as 
they see much better in darkness than in light, and cou- 
MK^uently pas.s in slumber that period in which their 
vision is of least avail to them. It is a very curious 
fact, however, that these animals, when kept in capti- 
vity, reverse the order of their nature, and remain 
awake by day while they sleep iiy night. This fact 
has l>e.en ascertained in the menagerie at Paris. In 
such cases I apprehend that some corresponding change 
must take place in the structure of the eyes, assimila- 
ting them to those animals which naturally sleep by 
night. 

M. Castel observes,* that the greater part of animals 
sleep longer in winter than m summer. It is precisely 
on account of perspiration tliat in the first of these 
seasons sleep is more necessary than in the second 
In winter, the want of perspiration during the day is fur- 
nished in sleep ; in summer, the diurnal sweat supplies 
that of the night, and renders nmch sleep less neces- 
sary. In other words, during summer the per^ipiration 
IS so much excited by atmospheric temperature, that a 
shorter time is suificient to give issue to the fluids 
which have to be ex{)elled by this means. For the 
same reason, the inhabitants of very cold climates 
sleep more than those who live in the warmer latitudes. 

1 he profoundness of hlcep differs greatly in different 
individuals. The repose of some is extremely deep ; 
that of others quite thi> reverse. One will scarcely 
obey the roar of r.annon : another will start at the 
chirfiing of a cricket or the faintest dazzling of tho 
moonbeams. Heavy-minded, phlegmatic people gene- 
rally belong to the former class ; the irritable, the ner- 
vous, and tlie hypochondriac to the latter, althou^ we 
ahall at times find the cases reversed with regard to 
the nature of sleep enjoyed by these* different tempera- 
ments. Man is almost the onlv animal in whom much 
variety is to be found in this respect. The lower 
grades are distinguished by a certain character, so far 
as tlieir slumber is concerned, and this character runs 
thiough the whole race ; thus, all hares, cats, &c., are 
light sleepers ; all bears, turtles, badgers, 6ic., are the 
reverse. In man, the varieties are infinite. Much of 
this depends upon the age and temperament of tho in- 
dividual, and much upon custom. 

The profoundness of sleep differs also daring the 
same night. I^or tlie first four or five hours, the slum- 
ber is much heavier than towird^t morning. The cause 
of such diiferencc is obvious ; for we go to IuhI cx- 
liausted by previous fatigue, and conseipiently enjoy 
sound repose, but, in the course of a few hours, the 
necessity fur this (rrddually abates, and the slumber na- 
turally becomes li;Thtcr. 

That sleep from which we are easily roused is the 
healthiest : very profound slumber partakes of tho na- 
ture of a]K>plexy. 

On being suddenly awakened from a profound sleep 
our ideas are exceedingly coufuscfl ; and it is some- 
time before we can bo made to comprehend what is 
■aid to us. For some moments, we neither soi;, nor 
hear, nor think without our usual distinctness, and are, 
10 fact, in a state of tempormiy reverie. 

WhentfaeraiaanecMHljfaroiirgettiiigiipata cer 



tain hour, the anxiety of mind thus produced not only 
prevents tho sleep from being very jirofound, but re- 
tards its accession ; and even after it does take i»lace, 
we very seldom oversleep ourselves, and are almost 
sure tu be awake at, or before, the stipulatc'd time. 

Shortly after falling asleep, we often awake with a 
sudden start, having the mmd filled with painful im- 
pressions ; alUiough we often find it im{>08%iible to say 
to what subject tliey refer. Some pc>rsons do this re- 
gularly every night, and there can be nu doubt that it 
proceeds from the mind being tortured by some dis- 
tres.sing vision ; which, however, has faded away with- 
out leaving behind it any feclmg, save one of undefina- 
blc indaucholy. There are some pennons who are sure 
lo be aroused in this start hng and painfid manner if 
they happen to fall asleep in ilie position in which they 
at first lay down, who nevcrthele.-is escape if they turn 
ihemselvL's once or twice before falling into repose. 
This fact we must take as we find it : any explanation 
as to its proximate cause seems quite impracticable. 

Disease exercises a powerful mfluencc upon sleep. 
All affections attended with acute pain prevent it, m 
consequence of the undue accumulation wliich they 
occasion of sensorial power. Thia is en;ecially the 
case where there is much active determination of blood 
to the head, as in phrenetic affectiona, and fevers in 
general. 

Sleep is always much disturbed m hydrothoraz ; and 
almost every disease affects it, more or less ; some pre- 
venting it altogether, some limiting the natural propor- 
tion, some inducing fearful dreams, and all acting with 
a power proi>ortioncd to the direct or indirect influence 
which they exercise upon the scnsorium. 

From the increased irratibility of the frame and re- 
laxed state of the cutaneous vessels during sleep, the 
system at that time is peculiarly apt to ho acted u|)on 
by all impressions, especially of cold ; and those who 
fall asleep exposed to a current of air are far more apt 
to feel the consequences iherfof than if they were broad 
awake. By a law of nature the sonsibiUty of the sys- 
tem is increased by any suspension of the mental or 
voluntary iK)wers, for the same reason that it is dimin- 
ished, while these jiowers resume their action. In 
drunkenness, for instance, where the mind is vehement- 
ly excited, we aro far less susceptible of cold than in a 
state of sobriety. 

Sleep is much modified by habit. Thus, an old aitil- 
lery-man oflcn enjoys tranquil repose, while the cannon 
arc thundering around him ; an ciu^necr has l>een known 
to fall asleep within a boiler, while his fcllowa were 
beating it on the outside with their ponderoua ham- 
mers ; and the repose of a miller is nowise incommoded 
]»y the noise of his mill. Sound ceases to be a stimu- 
lus to such men, and what would have proved an inez- 
preaaible annoyance to others, ia by tnem altogether 
unheeded. It is cormnon for carriers Ho ideep on horse- 
back, and coachman on their coaches. During the bat- 
tle of the Nile, some boya wore ao exhausted, that they 
fell asleep on the deck amid the deafening thimder of 
that dreadful ongacement. Nay, silence itself may be- 
come a stimulus, while sound ceases to be so. Thus, 
a miller being very ill. his mill was atopi)ed that he 
might not be disturbi'd bv its noi>e ; but this so far from 
inducing sleep, preventeil it altogether ; and it did not 
take place till the mill was seta-going again. For the 
same rrason, the manager of some vast iron-work who, 
slept close to them amid the incessant din of hammers 
forges, and blast furnaces, would awake if there was 
any cessation of the noise during the night. To carry 
! tlie illustration still farther, it has l)een noticed, that a 
person who falls asleep near a church, the bell of which 
: ib riiijnng. may hi»ar the sound durin;^ the whole of his 
I slumber, and l>e ik vrrtheless aroused by its sudden 
I cessation. Ilore the sleep must havr been imperfect, 
' otherwise ht; would have been insensible to the sound : 
I the Qoiae of the bell waa no stimulus ; it waa ita ccs- 
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ntkm wfakh, by lamkmg the mopotonj, becamo so, 
and caused the sleepar to awake. 

TYnd effects of habit inaj be ilhiBtnted in Tarioua 
ways. * If a person, for instance, is accustomed to go 
to rest exactly at nine o*cIock in the evening, and to 
rise again at six in the morning, though the time of go- 
ins to sleep be occasionallT protracted till twelve, lie 
wOl yet swake at his usual Ifiour of six ; or, if his sleep 
be continued by darkness, quietude or other causes, till 
the day bo farther advanced, the desire for sleep will re- 
turn in the erening at nine.' 

Persons who are much in the habit of having their 
repose broken, seldom sleep either long or orofoundly, 
howeTer much they may be left undisturbed. This is 
shown in the cases of soldiers and seamen, nurses, moth- 
ers, and keepers. 

Seamen and soldiers on duty can, from habit, sleep 
when they will, and wake when they will. The Em- 
peror Napoleon was a striking instance of this fact. 
Captain Barclay, when performing his extraordinary 
feat in walking a mile an hour for a thousand succes- 
sive hours, obtained at last such a mastery over him- 
self, that he fell asleep the instant he lay down. 
Some persons cannot sleep from home, or on a different 
bed from their usual one : some cannot sleep on a hard, 
others on a soft bed. A low pillow prevents sleep in 
some, a high one in others. The faculty of remaining 
asleep for a great length of time, is possessed by some 
individuals. Such was the case with Quin, the cele- 
brated player, who could slumber for twenty-four hours 
successivelv — with Elizabeth Orvin, who spent three- 
fourths of ner life in sleep— with Elizabeth Perkins, 
who slept for a week or a fortnight at a time — with Ma- 
ry LyalU who did the same for six successive weeks — 
a^ with many others, more or less remarkable. In 
Bowyefs life of Beattie. a curious anecdote is related 
of Dr Reid, viz., thai he could take as much food and 
immediately afterwards as much sleep as were sufRcient 
for two days. 

A phenomenon of an opposite character is also some- 
times observed, for there are individuals who can sub- 
sist upon a surprisingly small portion of sleep. The 
cdebrated General Elliot was an instance of this kind : 
he never slept more than four hours out of the twenty- 
four. In all other respects he was strikingly abstinent ; 
his food consisting wholly of bread, water, and vegetables. 
In a letter communicated to Sir John Sinclair, by John 
Gordon, Esq. of Swiney, Caithness, mention is made 
of a person named James Mackay, of Skerray, who died 
in Strathnaver in the year 1797, aged ninety-one : he 
only slept, on an average, four hours in the twenty-four, 
and was a remaikably robust and healthy man. Fred- 
erick the Great, of Prussia, and the illustrious surgeon, 
John Hunter, only slept five hours in the same period ; 
and the sleep of the active-minded is always much less 
than that of the listless and indolent. The celebrated 
French General Pichcgra, informed Sir Gilbert Blane, 
that, during a whole yearns campaigns, he had not above 
one hour's sleep in the twenty-four. I know a lady 
who never sleeps above half an hour at a time, and 
the whole period of whose sleep does not exceed three 
or four hours in the twentv-four ; and vet she is in the 
enjoyment of excellent health. Gooch gives an in- 
stance of a man who slept only for fifteen minutes out 
of the twenty-four hours, and even this was only a kind 
of dozing, and not a perfect sleep : notwithstanding 
which, he enjoyed good health, and reached his seven- 
ty-third year. I strongly suspect there must be some 
mistake in this case, for it is not conceivable that hu- 
man nature could subsist upon such a limited portion 
of repose. Instances have been related of persons who 
never slept ; but these must be regarded as purely fabu- 
lous. 

The period of life modifies sleep matenally. When 
a man is about his grand climatenc, or a few years be- 
yond it, he slumbers less than at any former period of 




life ; but rery young children always sleep awiy tbm 
most of their time. At this early period, the 
being extremely sensitive and unaccustomed to ' 
sions, become easily fatigued. As the children g«C 
older, the brain besides becoming hsbitiMted to iuipi ee 
sions, acquires an accession of sensorial power, which 
tends to keep it longer awake. For the fizst two or 
three years, children sleep more than once in the 
ty-four hours. The state of the fbetus hss been 
minated, by some writers, a continued alecp, bat lh» 
propriety of this definition may be doobcod ; for lh» 
mind having never yet manifested itself, end the i rii 
taiy organs never having been exercised, cam hmitf bo 
said to exist in slumber, a condition which 
previous waking state of the functiona. Mi 
persons who lead an active life, seldom sleep abofo 
eight or nine hours in the twent¥-fbor, howerer 
longer they may lie in bed ; while a rich, lazy, 
gormandizing citizen will aleep twelve or thirteen ' 
at a time. 

Sleep is greatly modified in old people. Tliey ' 
ly slumber little, and not at all profoundly. S* 
however, when they get into a state of dotage, in 
sequence of eirtreme old age, the phenomena of chU- 
hood once more appear, ami they pass the greater pait 
of their time in sleep. Hie repose of the i^red is most 
apt to take place immediately after taking food, wkda 
they often solicit it in vain at that period at which, dur- 
ing the former years of their lives, they had been accus- 
tomed to enjoy it. The celebrated de Moivre slepC 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and Thomas na 
latterly slept away by far the greater part of his ezBt- 
ence. 

Hiose who eat heartily, and have strong digestire 
powers, usually sleep much. The great portiOB ef 
sleep required by infanta is owing, in part, to the pr»- 
digious activity of their di^restive powers. The majoiiiy 
of animals sleep after eating, ana man has a strong te»> 
dency to do the same thing, especially when op p i essi d 
with heat. In the summer season, a strong inclinatioD 
is often felt, to sleep after dinner, when tht wetther is 
very warm. 

A heavy meal, which produces no uneasy feeliag 
while the person, will often do so if he ftU asleep. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Darwin, this proceeds from the 
actions being increased, when the vcriition is 
The digestion from this circumstance goes on widi 
creased rapidity. * Heat is produced in the system ftsC^ 
er than it is expended ; and, operating on the senatno 
actions, carries them beyond the limitatiom of pleasne, 
producing, as is common in such cases, increased fr^ 
quency of pulse.* In this case, incomplete deep is 
supposed, for, when the slumber is perfect, no sensa- 
tion whatever, either painful or the reverse, can be ex- 
perienced. 

In recovering from long protracted iDness, accon^m- 
nied with great want of rest, we generally aleep mo ch 
far more, indeed, than during Uk most perfect health. 
This seems to be a provision of nature for reatoctngtha 
vigour which had been lost during disease, and bnqv- 
ing back the body to its former state. So complete^ 
does this appear to be the case, that as soon as a tho- 
rough restoration to health ukes place, die portion of 
sleep diminishes till it is brought to the standard at 
which it originally stood before die accession of iUneaa. 

After continuing a certain time asleep, wo awake, 
stretch ourselves, open our eyes, rub them, and yawn 
several times. At the moment of awaking, then ie 
some confusion of ideas, but this immediately 
away. The mental faculties from being in utter 
begin to act one after the other;* the 

« < In the ersdual profress fkwn ioienss 
cut be nn dream, tn the moBMnt of perftet i _ 
ocrnn. The first cerebiml organ Ibat awakss 
train ofihinkinff coonecud wkh tefacolir : soa 
ta Che resak ; as orf an altar organ awsksa^oa 
mota vivid : and as iha noaabar of ^ 
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WM. Al lot, tbo mind, ihe .etiKu, inJ the lodonw ! CHAPTER HI. 

hMMdM theUilleHncH,luaitude, snrliii'iienlfaligiic I DKiaiKO. 

iporwwwi on lying down, wd fwi vi^rous aiid rc- 

fcitwl. Tha body Lb ilrnngei, the thoiifihls rlrarcr ! . I" P")'^' "Irqi, i« ■kt. hare atMNfun ■tilril, tbcra 
■id mora eompOMil ; we think cgollr, cicarlv, ration- | " ■ >iuirwi'iicc of ill Ihu orguu whicb comjoic the 
■Of. umI »n aW comprehend with pwc what baffled j '>'■■■> ■ ''"' »h>'n. in coiuequettco of iooie inward ei- 
■t on tha pnviuiii nieht. cilrmnil, one ti;^n or mote conliniMi awake, while 

Ona or two other pbinta remain lo W nntic<^. On I ^^^ rciniindir aro in ri'puw, ■ utatr o( inrontplrto 

■^- -•-- ptiiifully aflcctfd by the liBhl, I ''"P "• Hic «ii.iiH. ami we hare the pbenon ' 

-.„-- _...i I.. ._/..! .C ' ilrt'Bniir- " '- 



' hn Ihia ahoitljr wcara away, ami we ilu:n' Ttel l^m 
Mnii|(i (baa wbrn we went to bed. 'ilx muscatar 
P*war, alaOi for ■ few aeconda, ii alWird. We totter 
■fam we ^t up 1 and if we lijr Iwk! of anv thin|E, the 
Auid lacka ila wonted atrcn^h. This, hatv'rvvr, aa ihe 
^unnt of narrODa anarfiy is resloml ilirouehout the 
■nadea, imnwdtalelir diug^an ; aitd we t<lni|;hlway 
pBaae n ledeubkd vigour. Un eutnininK ihn unnr.we 
fiod Ibal it k higher in its cnlcnit than wlii'n we lay 
dowD. The caliTi ia moro viacid, tk phle-^nn harder 
«imI Umgbet, the oyea gluiinoua, ond Iho noKlribi drr. 
If wo beuke ouractvea to the «e«lr, we find that our 

while, hjr aiibjpriinH onr ntsturp lo rnea- 
■e ahail KC that no arc inllrr h» ncurly an 
n (he pmediiid night, 'lliia fact was cor- 
:Ut a«:eruinod in a ijrfal variety of ini-lances, by 
Mr. W aaie. Hector of Aynho in Nnrlhnnibc rland ; siid 
H ■ufficienlly accounted for by iho inlervoru-bral car- 
lilaKn "KOTering their elaaticilr, in conarqUFiK-c of ihe 
bodily weight being Ukcn off them during the rccuin- 
bant poaiuiu of aleep. 

Such an Ihe leading nhcnomena of Bleep. With r^- 
pid lo Ibi puipotea which it lerve* m the eronomv 
Ana in too obvioua id requite much deiail. lu mam 
Mnoct ■ lo iMtore the atrength pipcndrd during wake- 
fnineaa ; to recruil ihe body by promolinu' nillntion 
aud pvuiB real to the muaclca ; and to rcnoy.tc Iho 
■md by Ihe re|>oaa which it afforda the hmiii. Anton 
\y followed by cihnuslion ; sleep bv rheck- 
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lo vigour. Mr 
W M tbe period when aaaimilationcom on 'in fhebrW. 
In Uui reapect, I bclie^n Uiat the [wkin i> not d.irerenllv 
imued from Ihe real of ihc body, TTttre. a> el«;. 
-*— *»■- laainulatiye proce.a proceeda both in the 
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H mk in the brain during ulcep analofiy forhiila un lb 
IdmiL ,Solongaicirculationcontinnc»,adepo»itionof 
Mttar u going on ; and eirrulalion. we all know, iaat 
MA M the brain aa in other organic whrlher wc he 
Maap or awake. According lo Ric herind, one of the 
Mlpai{Mea. aemd W .Icep. ia w dimlnioh ihe aeti- 
2?." "^ '"""^lion. which a atate of wakefiiineaa ha. 
•■ imnable effect of incfeMing. 'The emlingeanaea' 
!■ o baerrea, ■ to which our organa an- aubjecl 
£?^Sf I' T"*" Procwwi^ly to increa« their ac- 
m. JHe throtabmga of Iho heart, for inaUnce, am 
■m Irequenl at night Ihan in the moming ; and ihiH 
lenoQ, gnddattir, accelerated, yronid soon he carried lo 
nch a degree of activity aa to be inconaialcnl with life, 
llbavelocin wcre^ doI modenled at intervala by the re- 

To deiaJt the beneficent puipowM aerred by alcni in 
ta euro of dueaaea, aa well .a in health, would be a 
«Bt of mwrerogation. They are felt and recogniimd 
J oankind a. m indi^enaable to nrenph, to kppi- 
•«, and 10 hfe itael^ ib,t he who diapenne. «th 
M paitiaD of repoM required by the wanta of na- 
■K, ■ in seality euiUiting tba duntion of iu own ei- 
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perceptive omtns inio a aiaie of aeiion while the n- 
Becliiig oiH'K I'lditinuo avleep, kf haie a iiiiiiii iiiiiaiiiaa 
of obfoclii, colon, or aounda being urearntcd lo ■!■> jaat 
aa if the tiirnirT o^aiia were acliiatiy atimulaiud by hav- 
ing iMi-h imi.reaf.iona cmninunicalrd lo lliemhv the ei- 
tenul acnara ;* while in conacqiicnrc of the ri'poM of 
the reDccliiig organ*, we are unable lo rcctifv llw illu- 
aiona. and conceive ihit Ihe accnca paaxing before ua, 
nr Ibe niiiiiid* tlut we bear, have a real exiateiico. 
This want of mutual co-o|»niiion between ihe dilfcr- 
cnt orgjna of the brain accounla for the dbjoinlcd 
nailing the aliaunlilira, and incohcrencieH of dKuma, 
Many other doctntira have been ataited by philoao- 
phera, but I urn not aware of any which can lay claim 
even to planaibility : aonw, indeed, are ao chimerical, 
and ao tolally unanpportrd by cvidenco, thai it ia dit£- 
cull lo conceive how llicy ever enlerwl into the iinagi- 
natiuiia of their fnundcra. Baxter, for inalance. in hia 
' Trt^itiae on the Imtnortality of ihc Soul," endeayom* 
to ahow that dreams are produced by Ihe agency of 
■omc apiritual beings, who either smiiae. or employ 
ihemaelvii. seriouiOy. in engaging maiihind in all Ihoan 
imaginaiy triiiibactioii with which tliey in employed in 
dreaming. The 'licon of Uemocntn* and I-ucrutiua is 
ei|uaI1y wliimaical. They aecminteil for dreams by 
supposiiii; thai i>prrlrcs, anil aimulacra of corporeal 
Ihmge conHtanlly emitleil from llicin, and Healing up 
and dovn m Ihu air, come and ataaull tha aoul in aleap. ' 
The moat pinnilmg doctrine i) thai of the Carteiiana, 
who anppoaed lliat the mind wan continually active in 
sleep ; in other words, that during thia atate wc wen 
alwaya dreaming. Hailitt, in hia ' Round Table,' haa 
lakcn the same view of the subject, and allrgea, that if 
a person is awiikencd at any given lime and uked wku 
hn has been dreaming about, he will at nnce be recall- 
ed to a train of aaaocialinna with which hia mind has 
beer, busied |ire\'inualT. riifortunalrly for ihia iheory 
il is not aiistained by jacls ; experiments made on put- 
poM having iJiown thai, ihoiigh in some few inatinces, 
the individual had sueh a eonaciousncj^ of drenming aa 
ia described, ycl in the great majoriiy he had no cnn- 
sciouimi'ss of any ihing of the kind. The doctrine, 
therefore, no far as direct eviilence ia concerned muat 
II 10 the ground ; and yet, uniupporled as it ■■ either 
' proof OT analogy, Ihi^ ia the fashionable hypolhcaia 
the schools, and Ihe one most in ^'Oguo among our 
41 metaphyiicil wrilen. 

There la a alrong analogy between dreaming and in- 
nity. I)r. Aberrrombie deHnea the dlllerence be- 
tween the two alati's to lie, that in ilic latter the erro- 
neous impression, l)e:ng permanent, atfecls the conduct ; 
whereas in dreaming, no influenrc on the conduct is 
moduced, herauae tli? viaion ia dissipated on awaking. 
Thia definition is nearly, bul not wholly correct; lor 
in aomnamliuliiim and slei'D-tatking. ibe rondnct ia in- 
fliienecl by ihe prevading dream. Dr. Kuah has, wilh 
great shrewdness, remarked, that a dream may be con- 
-idered aa a traniienl poroivam of delirium, and dsli- 
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animaU do the same. HcTbes neigh and rear, and dogs | brain, liver, and stomach. dRams are both cohudob ■! 
bark and growl in their sleep. Probably, at such times, ■ of a very distressing kind. 

the remembrance of the chase or the combat was pass- I Some writers imagine, that ■• we grom okci. wm 
\i\g through the minds of these creatures ; and they • dreams become less absurd and inconstftteDt, bfli ■■ 



also not unfreqoently manife«t sicns of fear, joy, play 
fulness, and almost every other passion.* Ruminatijig 
animals, such as the sheep and cow, dream less : but 
even they are sometimes so alTected. especially at the 
period of rearing their young. The parrot is said to 



IS e.\tremcly doubtful. I^ohabhr, ■• we adi 
life, we are leas troubled with these phenomcisai 
the period of youth, when imagination is fvXL of 
and the mind peculiarly liable to impressions of cvin 
kind ; hut when they do take place, we ahali find ihn 



dream, and I should suppose some other birds do the { equally prc{X>stcroos, ui^^ocophical, and mde, sn 

those which haunted our early years. Ok: 
dri'am more, however, than the middle-aged, 
doubtless to the more broken and distuibed Bumta 
their ri'pose. 

I iH'iieve that dreams are unifbrmlv the rescacitMB 
or rr-embodiment of thoughts which have formcih.a 
some shape or other, occupied the mind. Tkeyoi 
old ideav revived cither in an entire sute. or hcscnp- 
ncously niinzlcd together. I doubt if it \ie possibkt m 



same. Indeed the more intellectual the animal is, the 
more likely it is to be subject to dreaming. AMiether 
fishes dream it is impossible to conjecture : nor can it 
be ffuessed. with any thing like certainty, at what point 
in the scale of animal intellect, the capability of dream- 
ing ceases, although it is very certain there is such a 
point. I apprehend that dreaminji is a much more 
general law than is commonly vuppost'vl. and that many 
animals dream which are never suspected of doing so. 

Some men are said never to dream, and others only ; a per»on to have, in a dream, any ide* wbowt tU 
when their health is disonlcrcd : Dr. Deattie mentions j dtd not. in some form, strike hiin at a prevraus 
a caKe of the latter description. For many years be- ; If these break loose from their cnnnectuig chaia ■! 
fore his death. Dr. Reid had no consciousness of ever I l»ecome jumbled together incoherently, ay is oAcb » 
having dreamed ; and Mr. I/>cke takes notice of a per- \ case, they give rise to absurd combiriatioiis : tal At 
son who never did so till his twenty-sixth year, w^en i elements still subsist, and only manilcst 
he began to dream in consequence of havim; had a I new and unconnected shape As this is an 
fever. It is not impossible, however, but that, in these i pomt, and one which has never been p io u erty 
cases, the individuals' may have hnd dreams from the j upon. I shall illustrate it by an example I hack 
same age as other people, and under the same circum- dreamed that I walked uponjhe bsnks oj the gmt » 
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Stances, although probablv they were of so vague a 
nature, as to have soon faded awav from the memory. 

Dreams occur more frequently iri the mornini;than in 
the early part of the night ; a proof that the sleep is 
much more profound in the latter period than in the 
former. Towards momini;, the faculties, being re- 
fre«hed by sleep, are more disposed to enter into ac- 
tivity ; and tluH explains why. is we approach the 
hoi:rs of waking, our dreams are more fresh and vivid. 
(Ving to the comparatively active stale of the facul- 
ties, morning dreams arc more rational — whence the 
oNl adajje. that such dreams are true. 

Children dream almost from th«*ir birth : and if we 
may judire from what, on many occasions, they endure 
dnriitS! sleep, we must supi»ose that the visions which 
haunt their vounjr minds are often of a ver)- frightful 
kind. Children, from many causes, are more apt to 
have dreams of terror than ad':lts. In the first place, 
they are peculiarly s'lbject to various discajies, such as 
teething, convulsions, and bowel complaints, those fer- 
tile sources of mental terror in sleep: and, in the se- 
cond place, their minds are exceedingly susceptible of 
dread in all forms, and prone to bo acted on b)* it, 
whatever shape it assume. Many of the dreams ex- 
perienced at this early period, leave au indelible im- 
]ircssion upon the mind. They arc remembered in 
afti-r-years with feelings of pain ; ar.d, blending with 



nal in the nei^j^bourhood of Glasgow. On liw^aA •• 
|)Osite to that on which I was, and within a few tHr.4 
the water, stood the splendid portico of the Roii. £i- 
chauge. .\ gentleman, whom I knew, was saaoc 
upon one of the steps, and we ^wke to each oiiir i 
then lifted a large stone, and poised it m bt ane. 
when he said that be was certain I conid noi tans i 
to a certain spot which he pointed out. 1 nia«ff Of 
attempt, and fell short of the mark. At ih» luiaac. 
a well known friend came up, whom I knew to eicn r 
puthriff the stone : but, strange to say. he had fesi xc 
nis legs, and walketl upon wooden substitmes 7^ 
stnick me as exceedingly cunoua ; for my anpenacr 
was that he had only lost one leg, and had but a au* 
wooden one. At my desire he took tip the ftooc ioi 
without didicolty, threw it beyond the pouA 
bv the gentleman upon the opposite side of ^ l- 
The absurdity of this dream is extremely gUriot; 
yet, on strictly analyzing it. I find it to be whd^CiB' 
posed of ideas which passed through my tuai m^ 
previous day, assuming a new and lidicukM 
ment. I can compare it to nothing but to cm 
ings in the newspapers, or to that well knon i 
mem which conaists in puttinff a number of 
each written on a separate piece of p^icr. iot9 ■ K 
shaking the whole, then taking them out one hf on » 
they come, and seeing what kind of medley the bR*^ 



the more deliphful reminiscences of childhood, demon- ! g^ncoua compound will make, when thns fertsma 
strate that this era, which wc are apt to consider one I P"^ together. For instance. I had, on the above iff 
varic-d scene of sunshine and happiness, had. as well as ; taken a walk to the canal, along with a fhrnd. tto ff- 
future life, its shadows of melancholv, and was not un- j turning from it, I pointed out to him a spot «acn i 
tinged with hues of sorrow and care. The sleep of • "<^*' ^^ ^■*» fonwnj?. and where, a few dan lettr 
mfancy, therefore, is far from being that ideal state of ! ^^ ©^ the workmen had been overwhefaned by a ^rar- 
felicity which is commonly supposed. It is haunted | tity of rubbish falling upon him, which Caiily choree: 
with its own terrors, even more than that of adults ; '. off one of his legs, and so roach damaged the other 'Jj* 
and, if many of the visions which people it are equally it was feared aupuUtion would be necessarr. Nm: 
delightful, there can be little doubt that it is also tor- 
tur«i by dreams of a more painful character than often 
fall to the share of after-life. 

In health, when the mind is at ease, we seldom 
dream : and when we do so our visions are cenerally effect the portico woukl have were it placed upon nm 
of a pleasing character. In disease, especially of the ' ^ * 

* * The MaS'hounds. wpMry with the chaw. 
Lay nnHchrd iipi' n the ni'-ihy flo^r. 

And ur^rd indrvinM ili/ri>rv«4 race 
Prom Tcvioc.«ioiM to Eikdnl* amor.* 

La^ of tkt latt XiMtnL 



this very spot there is a paik, in which, sboui a xaixs 
previously. I practised throwing the stone. On saw 
mg the Exchange on my way home, I expressed r^:^ 
at the lowneas of its situation, and remarked what * im 



elevated ground. Such were the preTious 
stances, and let us see how they bear upcm the dreaa. 
In the first place, the canal appeared before onu 9 h 
situation is an elevated one. 3l Tha vaittBO of ik 
exchange, occurring to my 
low, became associated wifr 
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ftnd I placed it close by on a similar altitude. 4. The 
gentleman I had been walking with, was the same 
whom, in the dream, I saw standing upon the steps of 
the portico. 5. Having related to him the story of the 
man who lost one limb, and had a chance of losing an- 
other, this idea brings before me a friend with a brace 
of wooden legs, who, moreover, appears in connexion 
with puttinethe stone, as I know nim to excel at that 
exercise. There is only one other clement in the 
dream which the preceding events will not account for, 
and that is, the surprise at the individual referred to 
having more than one wooden leg. But why should 
he have even one, seeing that in reality he is limbed 
like other people ? This also, I can account for. Some 
years ago he slightly injured his knee while leaping a 
ditch, and I remember of jocularly advising him to ^t 
it cut off. I am particular in illustrating this point with 
regard to dreams, for I hold, that if it were possible to 
.analyze them all, they would invariably l)e found to 
«tand in the same relation to the waking state as the 
«bove specimen. The more diversified and inconfrru- 
4MU the character of a dream, and the more remote from 
tile period of its occurrence the circumstances which 
«affgest it, the more diflicult does its analysis become ; 
•noTin point of fact, this process may be impossible, so 
totally are the elements of the dreain often dissevered 
irom their ori^nal source, and so ludicrously huddled 
together. This subject bhall bo more fully demon- 
strated m sprakinir of the remote causes of dreams. 

Dreams generally arise without any assignable cause, 
but sometimes we can very readily discover their ori- 

£'i. Whatever has much interested us during the 
y, is apt to resolve itself into a dream ; and this will 
generally be pleasurable, or the reverse, according to 
uic nature of the exciting cause. If, for instance, our 
leading or conversation be of horrible subjects, such as 
epecties, murders, or conflagrationH, thoy will appear 
before us magiiitiod and heightened m our dreams. Or 
if we have been previously sailing ufran a rough sea, 
we arc apt to supiMse ourselves un(iergoin|[; the |>eril8 
of shipwreck. Pleasurable sensations dunnf; the day 
arc also apt to astiume a still more pleasurable aspect 
in dreams. In like manner, if wo have a longing for 
any thine, we are apt to suppose that we possess it. 
Even objects altogethitr unattainable are placed within 
4mr reacn : we achieve impossibilities, and triumph 
^th ease over the invincible laws of nature. 

A disordered state of the stomach and liver will ol^en 
ivoduce dreams. PerMons of bad digestion, especially 
^rpochondriacB, are harassed with visions of the most 
frightful nature. This fact was well known to the cele- 
brated Mrs Kadcliffo, who, for the purpose of filling 
her sleep with those phantoind of horror which she has 
flo forcibly embodied in the ' Mysteries of Udolpho,* and 
* Romance of the Forest,' i« said to have supped upon 
the moKt indigestible substances; while Dryden and 
Faeeli, with the opposite view of obtaining splendid 
dreams, are reported to have eaten raw flesh. Diseases 
of the chest, where the breathing is impeded, also give 
me to horrible visions, and constitute the frequent 
causes of that most frightful modification of dreaming — 
niffhtmare. 

^^0 usual intoxicating agents have all the power of 
ozciting dreams. The most exquisite visions, as well 
aa the most frightful, are perhaps those occasioned by 
narcotics, 'lliese difTorences depend on the dose and 
the particular state of the system at the time of taking 
it. Dreams also may arise from the deprivation of cus- 
tomarv stimuli, such as spirits, or supper before going 
to bed. More frequently, however, they originate from 
indnlging in such excitations. 

A change of bed will sometimes induce dreams ; and, 
I^ speaking, they are more apt to occur in a 
I bed rinn in the one to which we are accustomed, 
•rito from the impressions made upon 
ikeep. Dr Bemttie vpcaks of a man 




on whom any kind of dream could bo induced, by hie 
friends gently speaking in his presence upon the par- 
ticular subject which thoy wished hir- to dream al>out. 
I have often tried this experiment upon persons asleep, 
and more than once with a like result. I apprehend, 
that when this takes place, the slumber must have been 
very imperfect. With regard to the possibility of dreams 
being nrmluced by bodily impressions, Dr Gregory re- 
lates tnat having occasion to apply a bottle of hot water 
to his feet when he went to bed, he dreamed that be 
was making a jounicy to the top of Mount Etna, and 
that he found the heat of the ground almost insuiTera- 
ble. Another person having a blister apjilied to his 
head, imagined that he was scalped by a party of Ii,- 
dians ; while a friend of mine happening to sleep in 
damp sheets, dreamed that he was drag^nl through a 
stream. A paroxysm of gout during sleep, has givin 
rise to the persons supposing hinueir under the power 
of the Inquisition, anu undeigoing the torments of the 
rack. The bladder is sometimes emptied during (deep, 
from the dreaming idea being direct^ (in consequence 
of the unpleasant fullness of the viscus) to this particu- 
lar want of nature. These results arc not uniform, but 
such is the itaih in which particular bodily states are 
apt to lead tne imagination ; and dreiuns, occurring in 
these states, will more frequently possess a character 
analogous to them than to any other modified, of course, 
by the strength of the individual cause, and fertility of 
the fancy. 

Some curious experiments in regard to this point, 
were made by M. Gironde Buzareingues, which seems 
to establish the practicability of a person determining at 
will the nature of his dreams. By leaving his knees 
uncovered, he dreamed that he travelled during night in 
in a diligence : travellers, he obsc^rves, being aware 
that in a coach it is the knees that get cold during the 
night. On another occasion, having left the {HMtcrior 
part of his head uncovered, he dreamed that he was 
present at a religious ceremony performed in the open 
air. It was the custom of the count ry in which he lived 
to have the head constantly covered, except on particu- 
lar occasions, such sh the above. On awaking, lie felt 
the back of his neck cold, as he had often oxi>rnenced 
during the real scenes, the reprewentation of which had 
been conjured up by his fancy. Having repeated this 
experiment at the end of several davs, to assure him- 
self that the result was not the effect of chance, the 
second vision turned out precisely the samc^ as the first. 
Even without making experiments, we have frequent 
evidence of similar facts ; thus, if the clothes chance 
to fall off us, wo arc liable to supfiose that we src par- 
ading the streets in a state of nakedness, and feci all 
the shame and inconvenience which such a condition 
would in reality produce. We see crowds of people 
follow mg after us and mocking our nudity ; and we 
wander from place to place, seeking a refuge under this 
ideal misfortune. Fancy, in truth, heightens every cir- 
cumstance, and inspires us with greater vexation than 
we would feel if actually labouring under such an an- 
noyance. The streets in which we wander are depict- 
ihI with the force of reality ; we see their windings, 
their avenues, their dwelling-places, with intense truth. 
Even the inhabitants who follow us are exposed to 
view in all their various dresses snd endless diversities 
of countenance. Sometimes we behold our intimate 
friends* gazing upon us with indifference, or torturing with 
annoyinfT impertinence. Sometimes we sec multitudes 
whom we nevcT beheld before ; and each mdividuai is 
exposed so vividly, that we could describe or even paint 
his aspect. 

In like manner, if we lie awry, or if our feet slip over 
the side of the bed, we often imagine ourselves stand- 
ing upoa the brink of a fearful precipice, or falling from 
its beetling summit into the abyss beneath.* if the 

« Dr Currie,iii allusion to ibo ? laions uf lbs bvpochofidrlae o»- 
Mrvosjthatif he dream of falling into the ssa, as aa ' 
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nin or hail patter agminst our windows, we have oficn | 
the idea of a hundred cataracts pouring from the rocks ; j 
if the wind howl without, we are auddenly wrapt up in ' 
a thundentorm, with all its terrible associations ; if . 
tho head happen to slip under the pillow, a huge rock iis . 
iiangingover us. and ready to crush us beneath its pon- j 
■derous bulk. Should the heat of the body chance to be ; 
increased by febrile irriution or the temperature of the ' 
■toom^ we may suppose ourselves basking under the fiery 
«un of Africa ; or if, from any circumstance, we la- 
bour under a chill, we may then be careeriiig and found- 
ering among the icebergs of the pole, while the morse 
And the famished bear are prowling around us. and 
■claiming us for their prey. Dr Beattie informs us, 
•that once, after riding thirty miles in a high wind, he 
.passed the night in visions terrible beyond description. 
The extent, m short, to which the mind is capable of 
being carried in such cases, is almost incredible. Stu- 
pendous events arise from the most insignificant causes 
— so completely docs sleep magnify arid distort every 
thing placed within its influence. The province of 
dreams is one of intense exa^rgorat ion— exaggeration 
beyond even the wildest conceptions of Oriental ro- 
mance. 

A smoky chamber, for instance, has given rise to the 
idea of a city in flames. The contlaqriations of Rome 
aikd Moscow may then pass in terrific splendor before 
the dreamer's fancy. He may see Nero standing afar 
off, surrounded by his lie tors and guards, gazing upon 
the imperial city wrapt in flames ; or the sanguinary 
fi^it of Borodino, followed by the burning of the an- 
cient capital of Russia, may be presented before him 
with all the intcnsrnrss of reality. Tnder these cir- 
comstances, his whole being may undergo a change. 
He is no longer a denizen of his native country, but of 
that land to which his viMons have transported him. 
All the events of his own existence fade away ; and 
he becomes a native of Rome or Russia, gazing upon 
the appalling spectacle. 

On the o:ber hand, tho mind may be filled with ima- 
gery equally exaggerated, but of a more pleasing char- 
acter. The sound of a flute in the neighborhood may 
invoke a thousand beautiful and delightful associations. 
The air is, perhaps, filled with the tones of harps, 
and all other varieties of music — nay, the performers 
themselves are visible ; and while the cause of this 
•trange sceiie is one trivial instrument, we mav be re- 
galed with a rich and melodious concert. For the 
same reason a flower being applied to the nostrils may. 
by affecting the sense of the smell, excite powcrfuUv 
the imagination, and give the dreamer the idea of 
walking in a garden. 

There is one fact connected with dreams which is 
highly remarkable. When we are suddenly awaked 
from a profound slumber by a loud knock at. or by tho 
rapid opening of the door, a train of actions which it 
would take hours, or days, or even weeks to accom- 
plish, sometimes passes through tho mind. I'ime, in 
fact, seems to be in a great measure annihilated. An 
extensive period is reduced, as it were, to a single 
point, or rather a sLigle point is made to embrace an 
extensive period, fn one mstant. wr pass through 
oiany adventures, see many strange sights, and hear 
many strange sounds. If we are awaked by a loud 
knock, we have perhaps the idea of a tumult passing 
before us, and know all the characters engaged in it — 
their aspects, and even their very names. If the door 
open yiclently, the flood-gates of a canal may appear 
to be expanding, and we may see the individuals em- 
plored m the process, and hear their conversation, 
which may seem an hour in length. If a light be 
brought into the room, the noiionof the house being 
in flunes perfa^ invades us, and we are witnesses to 

As wsma close of er him, and is sensible ofthe mdse gurrlins 
■ooDd which iboas ezperienca who actually •Ink ander wiuer. 
hk MItaf fro Bi heig hiB, during drsaiaa, wi always awake before 
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the whole conflagration from its commcnctiaeBt til i 
be finally extinguished. Hie tbougfats which arw b 
auch situations are endless, and aseamc an infinAe ia 
ricty of aspects. The whole, indeed, consthntcs am 
of the strangest phenonriiTa of the human mind, aii 
calls to rtcoUection the story of the Eastern mooaick 
who. on dipping his head into the magician's waxs 
pail, fancied he had travelled for yean in Tmoa » 
tioi:s, although he was only immersed for a wm^ ■• 
slant. This curious psvchological fact, thongh occo- 
ring under somewhat different circumstances, has noi 
escaped the notice of Mr De Qnincey, better kawn 
as the *CngIitfh Opium-Eater.* *Tbm aensc of spsrt.* 
says he. ' and, in the end, the sense of time were asa 
powerfully affected. Boildinga, lamlacapes. dec., vm 
exhibited in proportions so vaat as the boldily eye a aoi 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was ampSi&d » 
an extent of unutterable infinity. This, however, did 
not disturb me so much as the expansion of lifse I 
sometimes seemed to have lived for seventy cr a hs- 
dred years in one night; nay, sometimes bad fceji^f 
representative of a millennium parsed in that ::zae. cr 
however, of a duration beyond the limits of icy he- 
man experience.* It is more easy to state tbe fact of 
this apparent expansion of time in dreams than to r^ 
any theory which will satisfactorily account ibr :: 
I belie^-c that, whenever it occurs, the dicaoi aai 
abounded in events and circumstances which, had ibev 
occurred in reality, would have required a Kmr penad 
for their accomplishment. For instance. I lately drrsn- 
ed that I made a voyage to India — remained sons i2ni 
in Calcutta — then took »hip for Kgypt, where I rassd 
the cataracts of the Nile, and the irrramids : anl 9b 
crown the whole, had the honor of an intcrricw we 
Mehemit Ali, Cleopatra, and the Sultan Saladm. Al 
this w as the work of a single night. probahiT of a ais^ 
hour, or even a few minutes; and yet it appcucd* 
occupy many months. 

I must also mention another circumstance of a soes* 
what similar kind, which though it occur in the wikiv 
condition, is produced by the peculiar effect of piin aoi 
sleep upon the mind. Thus, when we awake in ■ 
melancholy mood, the result probably of 
ing dream, the remembrance of all our fomaer 
especially those of an evil character, often 
us as from a dark and troubled sea.* HieT do noii^ 
pear individually, one by one, but conne linked togtdv 
in a cla«e phalanx, as if to take the oonacieatt if 
storm, and crash it beneath their imposini; fitmL Tbi 
whole span of our existence, from rKiMywi^ do**' 
wards, sends them on ; oblivion opens its gulphs ai 
impels them forwards ; and the muid is robed ■ • 
cloud of wretchedness, without one ny of hope a 
brighten up its gloom. In common ciicamstanccs. *t 
possess no such power of grouping so instantancooKv 
the most distant and proximate events of life : the led 
of memory is invoked to call them successirely tto 
the pa^t ; and they glide before us like shadows, norr 
or less distinct according to their remoteness, or shr 
force of thoir- impress upon the mind. But n ibr 
rase of which I speak, they start ahraptly forth nea 
the bosom of time, and overwhelm the spirit wish 
a crowd of most sad and appalling reminiscences^ la 
tlie crucible of our distorted imagination, ereiy thng 
is exaggerated and invested with a blacker glooia than 
belongs' to it ; we see, at one glance, down the whott 
vista of time ; and each event of oar life is wntm 
there in gloomy aitd distressing characters. Hence 
the menul depression occurring under these ctmiB- 
stances. and even the remorse which ftHa, like hitter 
end unrefreshing dews, upon the heait. 

Wo have seldom any ilea of past events iD 
if such are called forth, they genezallj ae«A tm be 

• Somethlnc similar ocean in drowpfaig. 
from this ittce have meniioned that, ia um 
miDote, ahiKMi every event of dieir Ufa haal 
recollection. 
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u bsini; produced by lbs ictiirn itite of mch 
orguia la irc disrociatrd from, or hue not ijiopithii- 
ed in. IliG gennn] >lumbrr. pirtiks of the ctuncler of 
tlMse nfhoM powon vo in grealeat Ttgoui, or fulhesi 
removed from the aomnolpni sUie. A penon's nitui- 
ai chirmcLcr, therefoTe. or hii puTSUKa in life, bj 
■Uengthening one ficultjr. maka it lets ■uaceplibls, than 
mch u an mukBT. af being oTercome, by complete 
■lecp : or. if il be overcome, it awakes more npidt; 
tnm it! donnanl atate, and exhibits its proper charic- 
teiiatici in dnama. Thiu, the nii*er Jrcanu of wealth, 
tbe lorer of hia miitren, the tnuaician of mtlodj, the 
philoiopber of acience, the mercbuit of trade, and the 
debtor of duns and badifls. la like manner, a choleric 
man is often passionate in hia alesp ; a licious man's 
anind la filled with wicked sctions ; ■ Tiiluoua man's 
with dnedsofbencvolencD ; ahumorist'a with ludicrous 
ideas. PugnaclDU* people often lif;bl on such occaaions. 
end do (bemselves venous injury by striking a^tnil 
tho posts of tba bed ; while persons addicted to 
lying, frequently droam of eierciamgtheii fsvouiileTO- 

For inch reaaons persons who have a atrong passion 
for muaic of^n dream of singing and composuig melo- 
dies ; and ths ideas of some of out Finctt pieces are 
»«id to have been communicated 10 the rnuaicisn in his 
sleep. Tsnini, s celebrated vioUn player, ia said to 
have composed bis funoua Dcnti Sonata fiom tho in- 
spirsiion of a dream, in which the Devil appeared to 
lum and challenged him to a trial of akill upon hii 



natheir 






gased in the solution of problems, and has his brain 
of Newton, Eulcr, Euclid, and Laplaco i whilo a f 
ia occupied in writing verses, or in deliberating upon 
Iha strains of such bards as arc mast familiar to hia 
spirit ; it was thus in a dream that Mr Colrridce com- 
posed his aplcndiii fnginent of Kuhia Khan.* To 
■peak [riirenologically : if the organ of ii:e be large, 
(ben material imsges marc than sounds or abstractions 
possess the mind, and every thing msy be ina){nilied to 
uiutaral dimenaioiis ; if color be fully dei-clopcd. 
whsterer is prpseoted to the mental eye ia brilliant snd 
giudy. snd the person bis prubably thi- idi;a o{ rich 

C intmgs. shining floAcrs. or varied la ndscapra : should 
sfifjl predammHto, he is earned awcy to distant 
lands, and beholds more eitraonlinaiy aights than Cook, 
Roaa, or Franklio ever deacribcJ. An eiceas of ciii- 
(■oiisitrts will inspire him wirh terror; an eicess of 
ttlf-alem cause him to be placed iu itignifiod situa- 
tions ; while ini/afioN may render him > mimic or a 

ilt-hnllh, had mirnf to s loMly brm-bniK brtswrn rsrtDclE 
And LuuoA, on Uia EvnAor cduocs aT SniMtset ami Devcin- 
■turt. III cDiuBjiHiiu uf s tliflii loiliiAKHiHi, sn snsdyiis had 
bHn prcsCTilieJ. A«m ihf rItnM uT vfcidi ba frll sslHp in taU 
chair SI ths raoisEniiliu ha ns rradinf Ih.- fellowiu ■emrMt, 
as mnlisrihB iuh suImus«, In • riir(lua> rilCTmsfe:— 
■ Htn iki Khan Kubla eunmanikd a palarr la be ball), a»I a 
"ttwljr (am™ ihtrcuuln. Aul ihix un Dtlra ft t-tulm (nnutd 



player ; la^gtiagt, a wrangler or philolt^ist ; lanthc- 
nat, s deceiver ; aejiiititirttuit, a thief Occasion- 
ally, indeed, the reverse ia the case, and those traina of 
thouf^ta in which we mostly indulge are seMom or 
never tlio aubjecta of our dreams. Some authors even 
aaaert that when the mind baa been atrangly imprcesnl 
with any pecuUar ideas, such are less likely W occur in 
dreams than their oppoailes ; but thia is Isking the et. 
caption for the general rule, and ia directly at Tariance 
with both eipencncc and analogy. In fact, whatever 
propenaities or talents are atrongest in the inind of the 
mdiridual, will, in most cases, manifest themselves with 
ETcstest resJiness and force in dreams ; and where a 
taculrr is very weak it wdl ecsrcely manifest itMlfal 
all. Thus, ono person who has large hinc snd smaif 
canality will indulge in muaic, but seldom in aace> 
tsining tho nature of cause and effect ; while another, 
with a contrary disposition of organs, may attempt la 
reason upon abstract Iruihs, while music will rarely iiy- 
trude into the temple of hia thoughts. Il is but fair to 
atate, however, that thp compositiona, the reasonings, 
and the pocma which we concoct in sleep, though oc- 
caaionslly aiipcriorto those of our waking hours,* are 
generally of a very absurd detcriplion ; and, how ad- 
mirablo soever ihcy have appeared, their futility is 
abundantly evident when we awake. To use tboworde 
of Dr Parr, ' In dreama we seem to reason, to argue, to 
compose ; and in all these circumstancea, duriiu 
sleep, we are highly gratified, and think that ws tzett. 
If, however, »c remember ov ' 



arjiumi 



re find 



compositiona trifling and abanrl.' 
:marka is undeniable; bultheveij 
n's dreams turning habilnally upon 
a particular subject — however rtdiculoualv he may mo- 
ditatc thereupon — ia a strong presumption that that 
subject is the ono which most frequently engio ae ea hii 
faculliea in the waking state : in a word, that the pow- ; 
er most energetic in toe latter condition is that abo 
most active in dreams. 

Dreams are sometimca useful in sSording prognostioa 
of the probsblo termination of several diaeaaea. Vio- 
lent and iropclunua dreama occurring in fevers general^ 
indicate approaching delirium ; tboH of a gloomy, tai- 

whdo dreams of a pleat 







iklni. hs anusreit » tiiaselT M hsra a 
rtu _i,.i. . ..J "ijiM hli |Kn, Ink, and 

isnalsly nllcil oui bf 






alMb (ha aitarHon of aoiDt clfbt ar un •rjuurtd lliiti ■ 
■s, ^A* nst hsri pswd s>iT libsiha Imxeson lbs ■ 
asMMMCMMaMlsavrihaJsuir.' 



It msy be looked upon a* 
every. The viaions, in- 
of fever are hishly dis- 



harhingcra of spproachi 
defd, which occur in 1 
tressing; the mind ia vi 
train of ideaa to another, and participates in the painfU 
activity of the sijalom. Thoac generated by hypocboD- 
dria or indigestion are pquallj atilicling. but more con- 
fined to one unpleassnt idea — the intellect being over- 
powered, as it were, under the pressure of a ponderoiM 
load, from which it eiprricnccs an utter incapacity to 
relievo ilaetf. The felmlp dream hns a fiery, volatile, 
fugitive character : the other partakes of the Daturv of 
nightmare, in whirh the faculties aerm froacn to torpor, 
by the presence of a loathsome and indolent fiend. 

Other diseaaes and fet'lings besides ii?Tei give A 
ehameter to dresma. The dropsical aubjecl often baa 
Ihn idea of fountaina, and rivers, snd aess, in his sleep ; 
jaundice tinge* the objerla h'hcld with its own yellow 
and sickly hue ; hunger indiicea dreama of rating agree- 
able food ; an attack of inflammation diaposes oa to see 
all things of the colour of blood : eicesslTe thirst pre- 
sents us vf ith visions of dried up atresms, burning sand- 
plaina. and immiii^ble heal ; a bad taste in the mouth, 
with every thing bitter and naoaeoua in the vi^tablo 

• Sncb wMlhscaaawiibCibinl>,whaDlL«, dartnaJTMua, 
sawrltarlv Inio the bsann«t nT ujiclcal »cnu wbtch hadb^ 

Ssfn] Ln Soma dacp ard rocnplieatHlcalcDlHdDns, aaaflamiiai 
It obllRd la init Ibtm in an unllnlibail aau, and radra B 
IM. whan lbs rssulis to whKh ibsy led ware si ok* imMdtd In 
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lil'froiD vaj cause, we chance to be relieved from the 
fibjucal suffering occasioning such dreams, the dreams 
themselves slao wear away, or are succeeded bj others 
of a more pleasmg description. Thus, if perspiration 
succeed to feverwi heat, the person who, dunnff the 
continuance of the latter, fancied himself on the brink 
of a volcano, or broiled beneath an African sun, is 
transported to some refreshinir stream, and enjoys pre- 
cisely the pleasure which such a transition wonU pn>- 
ducc did it actually take place. 

Some authors imagine that we never dream of ob- 
jecu which we have not seen ; hut the absurdity of this 
notion is so glaring as to carry its own refutation along 
with it. I have a thousand times dreamed of such 
objects. 

AVlicn a person has a strong desire to see any place 
or object which be has never seen before, be is u>t to 
dream about it ; while, as soon as his desire is antified, 
he often ceases so to dream. I remember of hearing 
a great deal of the beauty of Rouen Cathedral, and in 
one form or other it was constantly presented before my 
imagination in dreams ; but having at last seen thie 
cathedral I never again dreamed about it. This is not I 
the invariable result of a gratified wish ; but it happens 
ao often that it may be considered a general rule. 

Sometimes we awake from dreams in a pleasing, at 
other times in a melancholy mood, without being able 
to recollect them. They leave a pleasurable or dis- 
agreeable impression upon the mind, accordirig doubt- 
less to their nature ; and yet we cannot properly remem- 
ber what we were dreaming about. Sometimes, though 
baffled at the time, we can recall them afterwuds, but 
this seldom happens. 

It often happens that the dreamer, under the influence 
of a frightful vi»ion. leaps from his bed and calls aloud 
b a paroxysm of terror. This is very frequently the 
case with children and persons of weak nerves ; but it 
may h^pen even with the strongest minded. There is 
something peculisrly honible and paralyzing in the ter- 
ror of sleep. It lavs the energies of the soul prostrate 
before it, crushes them to cbe earth as beneath the 
weight of an enormous vani|nrre, and equalizes for a 
time the courage of the hero and the child. No firm- 
ness of mind can at all times vdthstand the influence of 
these deadly terrors. The person awakes panic-struck 
from some hideous vision ; and even after reason re- 
turns and convinces him of the unreal nature of his ap- 
prehensions, the panic for some time continues, his 
keart throbs violently, he i« covered with cold perspi- 
ration, and hides his head beneath the bed-clothes, 
afraid to look around him, lest sofne dreadful object of 
alarm sboukl start up before his affrighted vision. 
Courage and philosophy are frequently opposed in vain 
to thcMe appalling terrora. The latter dreads what it 
aisbelieves ; and spectral forms, sepulchral voices, and 
all the other horrid superstitions of sleep arise to vindi- 
cate their power over that mind, which, under the fan- 
cied orotection of reason and science, conceived itself 
ahielded from all such attacks, but which« in the hour 
of trial, often sinks beneath their influence as completely 
as the ignorant and unreflecting mind, who never em- 
ploved a thought as to the real nature of these fantastic 
and illusive sources of terror. The alarm of a frightful 
dream ia sometimes so overpowering, that persons un- 
der the impression thus frenerated, of beine pursued by 
some imminent danger, have actually le^d out of the 
vrindow to the great danger and even loss of their 
lives. In the 9th volume of the * Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London,' a curious case 
b given by Archdeacon Squire, of a person who. after 
having been dumb for years, recovered the use of his 
apeech by means of a dream of this description : * One 
day, in Uic year 1741, he got very much in liquor, so 
much so. thst on his return at home at night to the I>- 
▼iies, ho fell from his hor»e three or four times, and 
vras at last taken up l»y a neighbour, and put to bed in 



a house on the road. He aoon fell 
dreaming that be waa feUnig into s fuxnece of 

wort, it put him into to ^reat an ecoiiy of friiht. 

atrugglinff vrith all hie might to celTout for help, ha w^ 
tualfy did call out aloud, and leeovwed tbe use cf Mi 
tongue that moment, m eflectnellj ■• ercr be had is a 
hia life, witboot the leaet boaneDeee at alteration aoi 
old sound of Ua voice.* 

There have been instances when the tenor of a firifafe- 
fuldieam has been ao gnat aa even In pfodaceiossBSv 
Many yean ago, a woman in the West Highlands, a 
Gonaequence S a dream of this kmd, after being nevh 
brought to bed, became deiaaged, and aoon af^ 
her eacape to the nwiiitaina, vnieie for aeven yean. 
herded with the deer, and became ao fleet that the 

herds and others, by whom ahe waa oecaaioBaUy 

could never aireat ber. At the end of this term, astn 
aevere atorm brought ber and her aaeociatas lalla 
valley, when ahe waa sammBded, caught, and 
cd to her huaband, by mbom she was coodially 
and treated with the utmost kindneaa. In ihc coorw 
of three montha, ahe regained ber reaaon, and had iftix- 
wards several children. lAlien caught, her body ^ 
said to have been covered with hair, thoa givii^ a col- 
or to the atory of Orson and other wild men of the wosd 
Instancea have not been wanting wrhere, vadsr Ac 
panic of a frightful vision, penons haTe actaally 
mitted murder. They awake from anch a 
they see some person standing in the room, w 
mistake for an assassin, or droadlnl apparition ; ixmk 
to desperation by terror, they seize the first weapon ihs 
occurs, and inflict a fatal wound upon the ohjact rf 
their alarm. Hoffbauer. in b is Treatiae on Lqeal XaA- 
icine, relates a case of this kind. Altbou^ne dss 
not state that the circumstances which nrrsiinnril ik 
panic was a previous dream of terror, I do not dirii 
that such, in reality, must have been the case. * A le- 
port,* saya he, * of the murder committed hv Bcnairf 
Schidmaizig waa made by the Criminal CoUcga tf 
Silesia. Schidmaizi^ awoke suddenly at midnicte: a 
the moment of awaking, he beheld a frightful pbaMa 
(at least his imagination so depicted it) 'poinding sea 
him,, (in consequence of the heat of the weather be skyC 
in an open coach-house.) Fear, and thcobaoaiiva 
the night, prevented him from reco^niziv^ any »^f 
distinctly, and the object which struck his visioa » 
pcarvd to him an actual spectre. In a tremnloos tea. 
he twice called out, irko gotM tkert 1 — he received se 
answer, and imagined that the apparition was appnaek- 
ing him. Frightened out of hia judffroent. he *fna% 
from his bed, seized a hatchet iriurane generally kr^ 
close by him, and with thia vreapon aasaiilted the ■- 
aginary spectre. To ar^e the upaiitioo, to ca& o« 
\tko ^0€9 there f and to seize the hatchet where tit 
work of a moment : he had not an inaUnt for redectim. 
and with one blow the phantom was felled to the graoad 
Schidmaizig uttered a deep groan. Thia, and the ame 
occasioned by the fall of the phantom, completely ic- 
stored him to his senses ; and all at once the idea flsab- 
ed across his mind that he must have struck down te 
wife, who slept in the same coach-house. Fallicg »• 
sUntly upon his knees, he raised the head of the won^ 
ed person, saw the wound which be had made, and the 
blood that flowed from it ; and in a voice fiiO of an* 
guish exclaimed Siuannak, SMsnunak, comtia ^Mr- 
self! He then called his eldest daug^iter. aged eight 
years, ordered her to see if her mother waa recove i iug, 
and to inform her grandmother that he had killed her. 
In fact, it was his unhappy wife who received the Mow. 
and she died the next day.'* 



* Thin cane is highly imporunt in a iifal poini of vitw ;aBl 
to punUh a man for acting sinailariy in tuch a acaia wvuM te as 
unjim aa to inflia punishment for d(>ei1t cooamlncd aadar lbs»- 



fliirnce of hksanity ormmnarobulinn. * This T-t-.„ . 
properly remarks. *tihl not enjo^ th« freo oe of ak 
knf w not what hr raw : bs believed that ba n 
unlocked for auack. He «oon rrotfiiiaed ths 
OBuslljr ilept ; it was aatoral tbat be abould 
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Tho passion of horror is more frec^ucntly felt in dreams 
tben at anj other iieriod. Horror is intense dread, pro- 
duced by some uriknown or Buperlatively disgusting ob- 
ject. The visions of sleep, therefore, being frequently 
undefined, and of the most revolting description, are apt 
to produce this emotion, as they are to occasion simple 
fear. Under its influence, we mav suj^posc that fiends 
are lowering upon us ; that dismal voices, as from the 
bottomless pit, or from the tomb, are floating around us ; 
that we are haunted by apparitions ; or that serpents, 
scorpions and demons are our bed-fellows. Such sen- 
sations are strongly akin to those of nightmare ; but 
between this complaint and a mere dream of terror, 
there is a considerable difference. In incubus, the indivi- 
dual feels as if his powers of volition were totally paralyz- 
ed ; and as if he were altogether unable to move a limb in 
his own behalf, or utter a cry escpressive of his agony. 
When these feelings exist, we may consider the case 
to be one of nightmare : when they do not, and when 
notwithstanding nis terror, he seems to himself to pos- 
sess unrostrained muscular motion, to run with ease, 
breathe freely, and enjoy the full capability of exertion, 
h must bo regarded as a simple dream. 

Dr EUiotson has remarked, with great acutcness, 
that dreams, in which the perceptive faculties alone are 
concerned, are more incoacrcut, and subject to more 
ra[iid transitions than those in which one or more of 
the organs of the feelings are also in a state of activity. 
* Thus, in our dreams, we may walk on the brink of a 
precipice, or see ourselves doomed to immediate de- 
struction by the weapon of a foe, or the fury of a tem- 

ituous sea, and yet feel not the slightest emotion of 
thou^, during the perfect activity of the brain, 

may be naturally disposed to the strong manifesta- 
tion of this feeling ; again we may see the most extra- 
ordinary object or event without surprise, perform the 
meet ruthless crime without compunction, and see 
what, in our waking hours, would cause us unmitigated 
grief, without the smallest feeling of sorrow.* 

Persona arc to he found, who, when they speak 
much during sleep, are unable to remember their 
dreams on awaking, vet recx)llcct them {icrfectly if 
tboy do not speak. This fact is nut very easily ac- 
counted for. Probably when we are silent, the mind 
is more directed U{>on the subject of the dream, and 
not so likely to bo distracted nom it. There is per- 
haps another explanation. When we dream of speak- 
ing, or actually speak, the necessity of using language 
inters the' exercise of some degree of reason ; and, 
thus the inconsrruities of tho dream being diminish«H], 
its nature becomes less striking, and consequently less 
likely to be remembered. Though we oAen dream of 
perfonning impossibilities, we seldom imagine that we 
mxe relating them to others. 

Wlien we dream of visible objects, the sensibility of 
the eyes is diminished in a most remarkable manner ; 
arxi on opening them, they arc much less dazzled by 
the light than if we awoke from a slumber altnirpther 
unvisitcd by such dreams. A fact equally cunoud is 
noticed by Dr. Darwin, in his ' Zoonomia,* — ' If we 
sleep in the day time, and endeavor to sne some object 
in dreams, the light is exceedingly |)ainful to our eyes ; 
and, after repeated stru^'gles, we lament in our sleep 
that we cannot see it. In this case, I apprehend, the 
eyelid is in some measure opened by the v(*hemrnce of 
our sensations ; and the ins being dilated, shows as 
great, or greater sensibility than in our waking hours.' 

There are some persons to whom the objects of 
their dreams are always represented in a soft, mellow 
lustre, similar to twilight. They never seem to be- 
hold any thing in tho broad glare of sunshine ; and, in 
genexal, the atmosphere of our vision is less brilliant 
tnan that through which we are accustomed to see 
things while aw^e. 

since ha had hiken RMj[irftcaiitk>n to place it beside him ; but the 
idea or him wife and the possibility of Ulling her were the laai 
iklDp chai oecansd to U&* 



The most vivid dreams ara certainly those which 
have reference to sight With regard to hearing, they 
are less distinctly impressed upon the mind, and still 
mora feebly as reganiB smell, or taste. Indeed, some 
authors are of opinion that we never dream of sounds, 
unless when a sound takes place to provoke a dream : 
and the same with regard to smell and taste ; but this 
doctrine is against andlof^y, and unsupported by proof. 
There are, beyond doubt, certain parts of the brain 
which take cognizance of taste, odors, and sounds, for 
the same reason that there are others wdiich recognise 
forms, dimensions, and colors. As tho organs of the 
three latter sensations are capable of inward excite- 
ment, without any communication, by means of tho 
senses, with the external world, it is no more than 
analogical to infer that, witli the three former, the same 
thing may take pUce. In fever, although the individual 
is ever so well protected against the excitement of 
external sounds, the internal organ is otten vio- 
lently stimulated, and he is harassM with tumultuous 
noises. For such reasons, it is evident that there may 
be in dreams a consciousness of sounds, of tastes, and 
of odors, where such have no real existence from 
without. 

Dreams are sometimes exceedingly obscure, and 
float like faint clouds over the spirit. We can then 
resolve them into nothing like shape or consistence, 
but have an idea of our minds being filled with dim, 
impalpable imagery, which is so feebly impressed upon 
the tablet of memory, that we are unable to embody it 
in language, or communicate its likeness to othera. 

At other times, the objects of sleep ara stamped 
with almoat supernatural energy. The dead, or the 
absent, whose appearance to our waking faculties had 
become faint and obscure, are depicted with intense 
tnith and reality ; and even their voices, which had lie- 
come like the echo of a forgotten song, are recalled 
from the depths of oblivion, and speak to us as in 
former times. Dreams therefore, have the power of 
brightening up the dim regions of the past, and pre- 
senting them with a force which the mere eflVscts of 
unassisted remembrance could never have accomplished 
our waking hours. 

This property of reviving past images, is one of the 
most remarkable possesse*! by sleep. It even goes the 
len^rth, in some cases, of recalling circu instances which 
had'^been entirely forgotten, and presenting them to the 
mind with more than the force of their original impression. 
This I conceive to depend upon a particular part of tho 
Wain — that, for instance, which refers to the memory 
of tho event — being pretemalurally excited ; hence 
forgotten tongues are sometimes brought back to the 
memory in dreams, owing doubtless to some necuhar 
excitement of the orjran of iMmruoffe. The dreamer 
sometimes converses in a langiiace of which he has no 
knowleii^e whatever when he awakes, but with which 
he must^at one period have been acquainted. Phe- 
nomena of a similar kind orrasionally occur in madness, 
delirium, or intoxication, all of which states have an 
analogy to dreaming. It is not uncommon, for in- 
atancei to witnew in the insane an uncxiKiCled and as- 
tonishing rcsnsciation of knowledge — an intimacy with 
events and languages of which they were entirely ig- 
norant in the sound sute of their minds. In like 
manner, in the delirium attendant upon fevers, people 
sometimes speak in a tongue* they know nothing of in 

• A gir\ WM ffoizeil with a danirertMis fever, and. In the deli- 

rirtuii paroxysm aivompanyinK h. was obsrrTcd m Mpeak m a 

Btranirc lniicua<e wliich, for some lime, no one could und^r. 

stand. At Urt it wa^ iur.ertaine.1 to be WcUh- a lon^u*' "he was 

wholly Irnorant of at the time she was iHlcen ill, ami or which 

she could HOC wpeik a single iyllible oner her recove^. For 

some lime the circumsuince was iinweonnlablc, till, on inquiry, 

it was liiund sho was a native ol Wales, and IijuI l»e«n famtllar 

I with the Ijinffuaffc of that countrv In her childhoo«i, but had 

■ wholly fofiuKifn It afterwanls. Durini; the deKniimo. few, 

the nblitrraied iinprns^lona of infaiirv were bronetu to her mind, 

and coriiiniied to operate there ft* lone an «he remamed under 

I the mental excitation occasioned by the disease, but nol^ — 
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beallfa 1 ind in dniakeriDCM (Tent* ue brought lo the 
nwmoiT which detrtt it ia i lUie of KibnetT.* Aiuila- 
gODB pvcuLtrtits occur In drranu. Forgottni tact* u; 
restored to the nrnMl. Sometunvi tboie adhere to 11 

u can ba pn>Ted in caiei of ilecp-tiLkuijf — iher nmah 
with (he dmiu which called them 
■n raeolleetni no mon. 

I belMTC thai tba dreami af the aged, 
mcDMirT. relate chiefly to the erenla of eailj life, and 
leM lo thou of more recent occurrence. Mf fnend, 
Dr Cumio. h» mentioned to me the ciae of one of hia 
palienta. a nuddie-a^cd nun, whoie naioiu aanuned 
Ihi* iharaeler in conapquenee of teien mental anijetj. 
Owing lo miifortunei in trade, hia mind had beee 
p^reatl^ depreaaeJ : he lost his a^^tite. became real- 
lesa. oerroai. and daiected : snch alecp M he hid waa 
filled withincvnant dreams, which it &tt were entirely 
of CTCnU connected with the eaHiest period of his life, 
so far as he molloclcd it. and ncTciby luy chance oT 
laic CTCnts. In proportion as he recoTcred from Ibii 
Btiie. the dreinu chanifrd their chirieler, and referrod 
to circumaiances farther on in life ; md so regular wv 
ihf propression. thai, with the mairh of his recoTerr. 
so was the onward march of hts dreams. During ihr 
wont period of his illness, be dreamed oT occiureDCCi 
which happened in boyhood : no sooner was coqti- 
lescence estahiiibed than his lisions had reference to 
manhood; and on cotnplete recoiery they were of those 
racpot cireunutiDces which hsd thrown him inlo bid 
health. In thia cuiioaa case, one Islenl half of the 
head was mncb wamer than the other. Hii* was so 
remirkible u lo ittnct the notice of tb« bsrbn wb^ 
shindit. 

One of the most remaikable phenomeni of dieiiu 
ii the absence of soiprise. This, indeed, it not inn. 
riihle. sa every one most occaiionallT hiie felt the 
sensation of siuprise. and been not i little pouled in 
hii Tisions to account for the [Aenomeni which pre- 
iwnl Ibcmselrei ; but. ii a (leneral rule, its absence ii 
BO eiceedinitiT cotmnon. IbaL when surprise does oc- 
cur, it i) looked upon as an eTenl oul of the common 
order, and remarked scconlingiy. Scarecly any erent. 
r incredible, impossible, or absurd, girea rise la 






We 



c. and yet their ditcordan 



vi'iih the laws of 

prulieibility, and oddrtesa. aeldooi stnke us as il all 
ont'of ihe nsosl course of thinea This is one of tbe 
strongest prools ihal etn be allrjied in suppoit of the 
dormant conditioti of the reflecting faculties. Had 
these powers been awake, snd in full aciinly. they 
would hare pointed out the errsneous nature of the im- 
pressions coujared into existence by fancy : indahosrn 
ns truly that the visions paaaing before us were merely 
tbe cbiineias of eicilcd imaginalton — the airy phanlnma 
of imperfect steep. 

In ciiions of the dead, m faiTC ■ striking instance 
of the sbsence of surpnse. We almost ncTer wonder 
at beholding indiriduals nhom we yet linow. in our 
diesms, to hare even been buried for years. We see 
them smong ns. and hear them tslk. and associate with 
them on tba fooling of fond campanionship. Siitl Ihe 
ciroumatance seldom strikes us with wander, nor do 
we attempt to account for it. They still seem alire as 
when Ihey were on earth, only all thcu- qualities, whether 
sood or bad. are exaggerated by sleep. If we hated 
Uiem while in life, our animosity is now eiatrgenlcd lo 
a double def[Tee. If we lored them, our affection be- 
eones mote pusionate and intense than enr. Under 

■ Hr CdBlH Ma djis die rue af an Iriah ponet id a ware- 
bsass, wlM, ia asssrUsdnmktn Bu. IcR spsnil sltba *nin( 
hsHs, aadwWn SBbercaiild nci rreollsa what hr K>d doae 
■U II ,- kst ilM Bsn lima 1M n drank, h' rtcallrcud when 
«f Aari M 1^ and Msit and (searersd tL 



pleasun often take ptica. The alnmban Mffi^ 
himself enjoying the comiDiiBioiiahip of thorn «ba a^ 
dearer lo him l&n life, tud hi* brnan idU^ ^^ 
than be could hue cipaticsccd, had thrss wAntm 
been in reality ilire, andathis iid>- 

UpsB M siAIj eal. 
Like acho iiflhs»iiiMti« mna^ 

iBuninwaUflall: 
I ses thy bra, u wbsa 

TbouwcKa bnu ihiaf, 
Aad blossoocd is tEe ^moThh 
Like aaj flowar afwprw^* 
Nor is the psadon oT hrre, wfasn espsiaMcri ■ 
dreiins. less sind than any oiIht mtotioB, ar tt> «§■ 
sation to which it gires rise less pic— iiraMu. limtm 
beie allnde to the pusiaa in its phjaieal s^b*^ hk m 
that more moral lod bteOectnal fe«lug, tha MNk 4 
deep sensibility and ittachment. Men vfasnassrbnf 
before, bare concciTsd a deep aflectiaa to tamt pt- 
ticutsr woman in their dresms, wiiich. *■ — *■— —f is 
openie upon them after the;r awoke, lu* act^y »> 
minated in a sincere and lastmg foodoaaB fcr ihs tifsc- 
oT their naionary lore. Men, Bglili, who sdnDtW 
in Ion. dream more frequently ol lIuB i^ad ttja ■ 
any thint; else — fancying tbenuelrea in the ladna 
theii mistresses, and enjoying a hswiimi mm en- 
sile than is compalible with the waking alila ■ ^ 
Eeis, in short, Ii"'" . » . .. > ... - -. 
Iii>in are not coi 
male breast with equal intensity ; 
en, sirelcbed upon ibe conch of sla^i, amy h 
^Hiil filled wiib the image of her lover, i ' ** ' 
being swims in the ecslaciea of impnsaiDaaa, y«t sbb- 
pus sItachmenL At other times, thia pom ps^B 
may, in bulb aeiea, be blended with one of a fi^m 
chincler ; which slao may acqnire an inOMae M|Ib- 
sunble sensation : to such an ectent ia esoy OE^ 
atsnce, whether of debgfal o 



For the aame reaKin that tbe lOTer draa^ if bi& 
doca the newly manied womat) dream of (UAis 
They, especiallir if she hiTe a latiinl tta^ams ta 
theiD— if she bersrif be pregniDl, w poaseM la mtM 
longing foe oApiing— are often tbe Bati|ect of ha dtap- 
ing thoughts ; and she coneeiTes benrif to bear ' 
by theiD, siid eiperiencing intense plaa 




pecuLai delight 

During the actual proceaa of any p 
; are neTsr conscious that we are naBj AwHf 
t It sometimes happens ihst a second onam tte 
place, during which we hiTe a eonscionaoaw^ w * tm- 
licion, that the ecenls which took place a ikifcK 
[ream were merely Tisionsrr, and not leaL Pa^h 
or instance, sometimes fancy in ileap, thai ihn kn> 
cauired wealth : ihis may be csUed the fim db^: 
ind during its progress they narer br a moeaaM ^A 
Ihe reality of tbeir impresaioiis ; bnt a secood H* sa- 
perrenes upon Ibis, and they then begin to wentn 
whether Ibeir riches be real or imaginiiT — a *tk« 
irards, Ihey try to aacaitain wfaetbat tfaay bd lea 
Dreriously dieaming or not. But esa in lbs sacsi' 
Iream we arc unconscious of dieamiug. We still ss^ 
to ourselTes to be broad awake — a proof tbtt to diMBB 
we are never aware of being asle^ TVa meacadaM- 
ness of being asleep during the drsamina ^iH, ■ !•■ 
fenble lo tlw quiescent condition of ua laaMai 
poners The mind is wholly Bnb)Ml In te aespM m 
other ficnltiesi sod whatsrer emotiana gr lai|w Aif 
inToke seem to be raal,l<K want of a coalNlH||Mi* 
ui foint out <heii tioe cbstaelet. 
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* Tou itood before me iiku a thought, 
A dream remembered m a dream.' 

Thoae troubled with deafness do not hear distinctly 
Mich tounds as they conceive to be uttered during 
■leep. Dr. Darwin speaks of a gentleman who, for 
thirty years, had entirely lost his hearing, and who in 
his dreams never seemed to converse with any person 
except by the fingers or in \vriting : ho urvcr had the 
impression of heving them speak. In like manner, a 
blind man seldom dreams of visible objects, and never 
if he has been blind from his birth. Dr Dlacklock, in- 
deed, who became blind in early infancy, may seem an 
exception to this rule. While asleep, ho was conscious 
of a sense which he did not possess m the waking state, 
wad which bears some analogy to sight. He imagined 
that be was united to objects by a sort of distant con- 
tact, which was effected by threads or strings passing 
from their bodies to his own. 

The illusion of dreams is much more complete than 
that frf" the most exquisite plays. We pass, in a second 
of time, from one country to anotlier ; and persons who 
lived in the most different ages of the world are brought 
together in strange and incongruous confusion. It is 
not uncommon to see, at the same moment, Robert the 
Bnice, Julius C«sar, and Marlborough in close conver- 
aatioD. Nothing, in short, however monstrous, incredi- 
ble, or impossible, seems absurd. Equally striking 
•xamples of illusion occur when the person awakes 
from a dnam, and imagines that he hears voices or be- 
koUb penons in the room beside him. In the first 
ffitrt we are convinced, on awaking, of the deceptive 
nature of our visions, from the utter impossibility of 
ti»ir occurrence; they are at variance with natural 
Inra; and a sin^e effort of reason is sufficient to point 
oat their absolute futility. But when the circumstances 
which seem to take place are not in themselves con- 
calved impossible, however unlikely they may be, it is 
often a matter of the utmost difficulty for us to be con- 
▼inced of their real character. On awaking, we are 
oeMom aware that, when they took place, we laboured 
under a dream. Such is their deceptive nature, and 
•uch the vividness with which they appear to strike our 
•enaea, that we imagine them real ; and accordingly 
often start up in a paroxysm of terror, hsving the idea 
that our chamber b invaded by thieves, that strange 
▼oicea are calling upon us, or tnat we are haunted by 
the dead. When taere is no way of confuting those 
impreasiona, they often remain ineradicably fixed in the 
mind, and are regarded as actual events, instead of tho 
nera chimeras <? sleep. This is particularly the case 
with die weak-minded and superstitious, whose feelmgs 
ere ahfrava stronger than their judgments ; hence the 
thff"f"^ stories of ghosts and warnings with which the 
imaginations of thoee persons are haunted — hence the 
fteqnent occurrence of nocturnal screaming and terror 
in children, whose reflecting faculties are naturally too 
weak to correct the impressions of dreams, and point 
out their true nature^-hence the painful illusions occur- 
ring wren to persons of strong intellect, when they are 
debilitated by watchfulness, lonnf-continued mental suf- 
fering, or protracted disease. These impressions often 
arise without any apparent cause : at other times, the 
BKMt trivial circumstances will produce them. A voice, 
fior instance, in a neighbouring street, may seem to pro- 
ceed from our own apartment, and may assume a cha- 
racter of the moat appalling deecnption ; while the tread 
of Ibot^epa, or the Knocking of a hammer ovei^head, 
m^ raaolve itself into a frightful figure stalking be- 
Ibceua. 

' I know,* aaya Mr Waller, * a gentleman who ia 
thriag at thia moment a needless slave to terror, which 
•rieaa finom a circumstance which admita eaaily of ex- 
pi""**^^ He waa lying in his bed with hia wife, and, 
•■ he aH|ipoied, quite airake,wlwn he felt tfiliMliv Ihi 
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not to move himself in bed, and indeed could not, if he 
had possessed the courage. It was some time before 
he had it in his power to awake his wife, and conmiu- 
nicate to her the subject of his terror. The shoulder 
which had felt the impression of the hand, continued 
to feel benumbed and uncomfortable for some time. 
It had hccn uncovered, and most probably, the cold 
to wrm h it was cx^^oscU wii;* the cause of the pheno- 
menon.'* 

An attack of dreaming illusion, not, however, accom- 
panied with any unpleasant feeling, occurred to myself 
lately. I had fallen accidentally asleep upon an arm- 
chair, and was suddenly awaked by hearing, as I sup- 
posed, two of my brothers talking and laughiM at the 
door of the room, which stood wide open. Tne im- 
pressions were so forcible, that I could not believe 
theni fallacious, yet I ascertained that they were so en- 
tirely ; for my brothers had gone to the country an 
hour before, and did not return for a couple of hours 
afterwards. 

There are few dreams involving manv circumstances, 
which are, from beginning to end, perfectly philosophi- 
cal and harmonious : there is usually some absurd 
violation of the laws of consistencyr a want of congrui- 
ty, a deficiency in the due relation of cause snd effect, 
and a string of conclusions altogether unwarranted by 
the premises. Mr Hood, in his * Whims and Oddities,* 
gives a curious illustration of the above facts. * It oc- 
curred/ says he, * when I was on the eve of marriage, 
a season when, if lovers sleep sparingly, they dream 
profusely. A very brief slumner sufficed to cany me, 
m the night coach, to Bogner, It had been concerted 
between Honoria and myaclf that we should pass the 
honeymoon at some such place upon the coast The 
purpose of my solitary journey was to procure an ap- 
propriate dwelling, and which, we had agreed upon, 
should be a little pier sent house, with an inidispensable 
look-out upon the sea. I chose one accordingly, a 
pretty villa, with bow windows, and a prospect delight- 
fully marine. The ocean murmur soundea incessantly 
from the beach. A decent elderiy body, in decayed 
sables, undertook on her part to promote the comfort of 
the occupants by every suitable attention, and, as she 
assured me, at s very reasonable rate. So far the noc- 
turnal faculty had served me truly : a dav dream could 
not have proceeded more orderly : but alas ! just here, 
when the dwelling was selected, the sea-riew was se- 
cured, the rent sgrced upon, when every thing waa 
plausible, consistent, and rational, the incoherent fancy 
crept in, and confounded all — by marrying me to the 
old woman of the house !' 

There are no limits to the extravagancies of thoae 
visions sometimes called into birth by tne rivid exercise 
of the imagination. Contrasted with them, the wildest 
fictions of Rabelais, Ariosto, or Dante, sink into abso- 
lute probabilities. I remember of dresming on one oc- 
casion that I possessed ubiquty, twenty resemblances 
of myself appearing in as many different places, in the 
same room ; and each being so thoroughly possessed 
by my own mind, that I could not ascertain which of 
them was myself, snd which my double, dec. On thia 
occasion, fancy so far travelled into the regions of ab- 
surdity, that I conceived myself riding upon my own 
back — one of the resemblances being mounted npon 
another, and both animated with the sod appertamine 
to myself, in such a manner that I knew not whether I 
was the tarrier or the earned. At another time, I 
dreamed that I was converted into a mightj pillar of 
stone, which reared its head in the midst of a desert, 
where it stood for a^ till generation after generation 
gselted away before it Even in thia state, though un- 
conscioua for possessing any organs of sense, or being 
elae than a mass of lifeless stone, I saw evcnf obifftX. 
VOUBd— the UKiatitavQa ^pqww>% V^-w<S^ w. ' ^^^a* 
wmk traea ^krao^m^'oi ^«oi?j \ «A \ ^•^^\™^'^ 
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•Qoiids DAtnre is in the custom of producine such m 
die thondor-pesi l»reskiiig over my naked bftsd, the 
winds howling past me, or the ceaseless murmur of 
streams. At bst I also waxed old, and hegan to crum- 
ble into dust, while the moss and ivy accumulated, 
upon me, and stsmpcd me with the aspect of hoar 
antiquity. The first of those visions may have arisen 
from reading Hoffman's ' Devil's Elixir/ where there 
is an account of a man who supposed he had a double, 
or, in other words, was both himself and not him- 
self ; and the second had periiaps its origin in the 
HeaUien Mythology, a subject to which I am extreme- 
ly partial, and which abounda in st<mes of metamor- 
phosis. 

Such dreams as occur in a state of drunkenness arc 
remarkable for their extravagance. Exaggeration be- 
yond limits is a veiy general attendant upon them ; and 
they are usually of a more airy and fugitive character 
than those proceeding from almost any other source. 
The person seems as i^ he possessed unusual lightness, 
and could mount into the air, or float upon the clouds, 
while every object around him reels and staggers with 
emotion. But of all dreams, there are none which, for 
unlimited wildness, equal those produced by narcotics. 
An eminent artist, under the influence of opium, fanci- 
ed the ghastly figures m HoIbein*s * Dance of Deatlf to 
become vivified— each ^m skeleton bci:ig endowed 
with life and motion, and dancing and grinning with an 
aspect with hideous reaUty. The * English Opium 
Eater,* in his * Confessions,' has given a great variety . 
of eloquent and appalling descriptions of tlw effects pro- 
duced I7 this drug upon the imagination during sleep. 
Listen to one of them : — 

'Southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of 
Tears, the part of the earth most swarming with human 
life ; the great qficina gentium. Man is a weed in 
those regions. The vast empires, also, into which the 
enormous population of Asia has always been cast, give 
a farther sublimity to the feeling associated with all 
Oriental names or images. In China, over and above 
what it has in common with the rest of Southern Asia, 
I am terrified by the modes of life, by the manners, and 
the barrier of utter abhorrence and want of sympathy 
placed between us by feelings deeper than I can ana- 
lyze. I could sooner live with lunatics or brute animals 
All this, and much more than J can say. or have time to 
say the reader must enter into before he can compre- 
hend the unimaginable horror which these dreams of 
Oriental imagery and mythological tortures impressed 
upon me. Under the connecting feeling of tropicsl 
heat and vertical sunlights, I brought tosrether all crea- 
tures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees ami plants, usa- 
ges and aupearsnces, that are found in all tropical re- 
gions, snd assembled them together in China or Indos- 
Un. From kindred feelings I soon brought E^xypt and 
all her gods under the same law. I was stared at, 
booted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by 
paroquets, and cockatoos. I ran into pagodas : and 
was fixed for centuries at the summit, or in the secret 
rooms ; I was the idol ; I was the priest ; I was wor- 
8hi(^>cd : I vras sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of 
Brama through all the forests of Asia : Vishnu hated 
me : Secva laid in wait for me. I came suddenly up- 
on Isis and Osiris : I had done a deed, they said, which 
the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I was buried 
for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies 
and sphinxs, in nsrrow chambers, at the heart of eter- 
nal p3rTamids. I wss kisited, with cancerous kisses, 
by crocodiles, and laid confounded with all unutterable 
sumy things, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud.* 

Again ; * Hitherto the human face had mixed often 
in my dreama, but not so despotically, nor with any 
■pecial power of tormenting. But now that which 
Ihave called the ^rranny of the human face began to 
wiMd UMeif Pemapt mm» part of mv London Ufe 
a^gbi b9 $mwmabl§ hi ^bm. B« that as il miqr, now 



it was that upon the rockiog witsn of the ocam, ikr 
human face began to appear ; theses appesred pnvci 
with innumerame frees, upComed to the heaTene : faces 
imploring, wrathfol, despairing, aoiigod opwuds bv 
thousands, by myriads, by generations, by c e utmi gs . 
— my agitation was infinite — my mind le a se d and aorg- 
ed with the ocean.' 

I have already n>oken of the analosj aabaistiog be- 
tween dreaming and insanity, and shaA now mennoos 
circumstance which occurs in both siaitea, and porrt 
out a very marked similitude of mental condition. Tke 
same thing also occasionally, or lather frequently, takes 
place in drunkenness, which is, to all intents and pcr- 
poses, a ten^NiFBry pan»ysra of madnces. It enec 
hsppens, for mstance, that soch objects or p e ismi s as 
we have seen before and are familiar with, becoaie c^ 
terly changed in dreams, and bear not the slightest re- 
semblance to their real aspect It might be tbooftt 
that such a circumstance would so completelT ans^ 
late their identity as to prevent ns from beiiernie treat 
to be what, bv ns, they are conceived : bnt such n ok 
the case. We never doubt that the particniar obwc: 
or person presented to our eyes appears in its Xne 
character. In illustration of this fact, I may meccue. 
that I lately visited the magnificent palace of Veraj- 
les in a dream, but that deserted abode of kincs ftosd 
not before me as when F have gaxcd upon it bnwi 
awake ; it was net only masnified b ey cod even its icc- 
pendoiis dimensions, and its countless splendois n- 
messurably increased, but the very aspect itself of tht 
mighty pile was chansred ; and instead of stretchme s> 
huge Corinthian front along the entire breadth of so ela- 
borate and richly fantastic garden, adorned to pioi c Ma 
with alcoves, fountains, waterfalls, stataes^ and terraces. 
it stood alone in a boundless wilderness an imsiJ t 
architectural creation of the Gothic ages, with a kis- 
dred spires and ten thousand minarets sprontinif njk tad 
piercing with their pointed pinnacles the s^. Tie 
whole wss as different as possible from the reality, bet 
this never once occurred to mv mind ; and. while cu- 
ing upon the visionary falvic. t never doubted fiv ana- 
stant that it then aj^ieared as it had ever done, and was 
in no degree different from what I had often p reneo fc y 
beheld. 

Another dream I shall relate in illnatiatioa ef lbs 
point. It was related to me by a young lady. and. ah 
dependent of its illustrative value, is well weithy ef 
bemg preserved as a specimen of fine inaaginatieB. * I 
dreamed,* said sbe, * that I stood alone upon the beak 
of a dreadful precipice, at the bottom of which roQed a 
great river. Wliile i?azing awe-struck upon the gsba 
below, some one from behind laid a hand upon c* 
shoulder, and, on lookmg heck, I saw a tall, % t nttMr 
figure with a long, flowing, silvery beard, and dotatd 
in white garments, whom I at once knew to be iv 
Saviour of the world. ** Do you aec,** he inqoirBl 
** the great river that washes the foondatimi of the nek 
upon which you now stand ! I shall dry it up. so thit 
not a drop of its waters shall remain, and all the fishes 
that are in it shall perish." He then waved lus hssd. 
and the river was instantly dried up : and I saw tbr 
fishes gasping and writhrns; in the channel, wbeie Vbet 
all straightway died. ** Now,'* said he. *'thc nvvris 
dried up and tlie firiies are dead ; ^mt to give yon a far- 
ther testimony of my power. I shall bni^ back the 
flood, and every creature that was wont to inhabit it 
shsll live again." And he waved his hand a second 
time, and the river was instantly restored, its dry bed 
filled with volumes of water, and all the dead €sbes 
brought back unto life. On looking round to express 
to him my astonishment st those eitraonUnaij 
cles, and to fall down aikl worship hin^ be 
and I stood by myself upon the preci 
astonishment at the river which roUei 
bensavh m&.* In this fine vision, the 
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he ii repTawntnl in the Hcred writins*. m well u 

piicitinga, did net luggcil lUeir lo ibe mind of the j npoa the pilli 
dreunn. He came in the gui» of ui igrd nun, which them and cnr 
is ditmelriciHy oppoiite lo our iubilui' - . . 

"' ■ ' ulicd wiint prodi 



•emUukceor bappioen ; bat when tbeir head* na kUl 

(he flimij ygil whicb tmng belwMn. 

nalti away like an illuuTe Tipoi, tad 

of I dwpltyi the latter in Daked and honid deromiitT. 

^r- I Then, in the ailence of night, lbs ' itiU amall voice' u 

*n the reality and Iho repreaBnUIion, I ap- , h«rd like an echo from the totnb ; then, a crowd of 

muit rcferil tosomeauddenanconddream | doleful retnembrancea niah in upon the ciimintl. no 

longer to be dcbaircd from Tiaiting the dajnha of hit 

■pint ; tnd when dreamt tucceed to tudi biiAeq and 



or flash of thought breaking in upon the firat 
fusin;; ita character. For inatanee, I have a aream oi 
nn inimenae Gothic pile, when toraething about Ver- 
anillci. aompbow, oeeun to mj mind, and this I inunc- 
draiclir aMOciate with the ohjecl before me. The lady 
ha> the idea of an oM man in bei dream, and the thought 
of Christ happening to come icrosa her at the inatant. 
«he identrfiei it involuntarily with the object of her 
vision. Then) is yet another cipltnttion of the latter 
The old man han the power of working;; a great tnitG- 
cle ; wa had Christ, and ehe la ihua led to confound thp 
two together. She, it i> true, imaginca she knowa the 
old man at once 10 be the Saviour, wiihout anj previ- 
oua intimation of his miraculoua gifU ; but. thii, 






postibty, ma; be a mialtke ; and the knowledge whi 

the only acquire* tfler witneiting hit power, she mi 

by the confution ttlondtnt on dreimi, aupposo to ha 

occurred lo her in tho firat instance, lliete facta, cotu- ■, - 

hinfd with the dormant altto of the reflecting facultiea, I "'."," ""7. "■"" ™7' ">" "'" 

whifh do not reciily the erroncout impreationa, render ' '"'"^- P«vioua lo falling asleep 

the piplanatloD of such dretma auffieicnay eaay, how- Emotione which can be referred 



homni, tnd preinnt them 
orerwholming dread.* 

"Though ihy ■iumlier may be 



aggravate hit pren 
cEaractei of still m 



the principal phcnomona of dreams; and 
I will naturally be deduced, that dreaming 

under a great Tariety -' -■ 

■ * the actual i 



II (ufficicntl; eaaj, I 
inziung, and unaccountable at £rtt si^t. 
K>me ctaes, the illiiaion it tut merely canfinod b> 
but eiteuda iUelf to the waking a'tile. To d- 
e this I miy alate the followinfi ciicumatanf 



^rgeoutlj, the ample nl 



lie of the body or 

apparent eitomtl 
alio at vthaoa as 
I more atrikii^ in 
in unfolds, most 
a Hchly decorated 



-Some vcars tgo, niy impieaaion. concerning the aapeei ^'"P'"^ ■. "^ '". ['".1!°"'°" "> '''" 'p'™"'*'' "f that 
and lo^tlitin of ItiTcmeas. weie tirangely confuted by '^^^'■^^'^^ ?^^ ,'™''''S : A?_ '.t° ""™ ^T^}, ^ 
a dream which I hod of that town, ttking to al 



hold upon my fancy as to be mitttken for a reality. 
h»d been Ihere before, and was perfectly familial wi 
the tppoinnce of the town, but thii wat preaented 
K> diflercnt a light, and with ao much force by the 
dream, that I, at laat, became nuable to aiy which of 
thp two atpecis waa the real one. Indeed, the naion- 
nry panorama eihibited to my mind, look the atmngeal 
hoM upon it ; and I niher fell inclined lo beliers thai 
iliis was ihe veritable appearance of the town, and that 
the one which I had actually beheld, was merely the 
illnnian of the dream. Thit iincerUinly continued for 
screral years, till, being again in that quarter, I salit- 
fied mytelf an the real atite of the cawi. On Ibis oe- 
caiioo, the dream mutt have occurred to my mind 
■ome linw sflei it had happened. 



nctly of fancying that the 



the 



the pnnciple ateeple was 



a the opposite aide of 
itanda ; and that the 
liny miles off, waa in 



great maunlain of Ben-Wci 
the immediate neighborhood. 

The power of imagination is porhapt never ao vividly 
displayed, as in those dreams which haunt the guilty 
mind, ^'hen any crime of an infamoua character has 
been perpetrated, and when the peraon is nut so utterly 
lardencd ss ta be insensible of bis iniquity, the wide 
•torehouae of retnbutive vengeance it opened up, and 
its appalling horron poured upon him. In vain does 
be endeavor to cipel the dreadful rsmembranco of bis 
deeda. and bury them in Ibrgetfulnets ; from the abyaa 
of slumber they atari forth, a) the vampyres start from 
their KCpalchrct, and hover around him like the furies 
that ponued the footstep* of Oreslet ; while the voice 



Iwfore him in alecp. Buteian the moat dull and pi 
lionless, while under the dreaming influence, (regaeutly 
unjoy a temporary inipirtlion : thcli torpid fteolties bt« 
luoused from the benumbing apell which hung over 
ihem in the waking stair, and lighted up with the Pro- 
methean liie of genius and ronunce; the pnxe of 
their frigid tpirils it converted into nugnilieentpoetiy) 
the almotpherc around them peopled with new and un- 
lieard-of imigri^ ; and Ihry walk in a region lo whidi 
the proudest flights of their limited encrgie* could 
iievor otherwise have attained. 

I shall conclude thit chapter with a few wmdt on 
the management of dreamt. 

When dreams are of t pleating eharteter, no om 
carea any thin; about Iheir removal : it is only vrhen 
they get dittrcsainf; and threaten to injure the health of 
the individual, by frequent rerurrence, thai thia become* 
on important object When dreams atstims the eha- 
lactcr of nightmare, Ihey muat be managed according 
1(1 the methods laid down for the cure of that afleetton. 
la til cases, the condition of ths digeative organ* mutt 
be attended to, aa any diaorderad state of these parts it 
* ' Ra flainn nf n>iniii>rt pmtnu n awfij] a pkmra of the 

ly iDsaiitlo mtak) hii faul imihary dT haait; hlshldaeat 
lumiilunui riraamst hh ballln) abep, and hia alsaplas* 
.. .._. — --'IB Snehylm. Whtiai 




It and eternity. Such i 






Or he enjiiyed nni leon 

I bnrlnl luaaii (hr niia.'iiiilFr inna Mnk- fanprr. 



tot t)v gviln in rieep. During the huay atir of active 
•lataBe*^ Imj nrj aaatmt M evada the memory of 
dHv wi^timm~— •<*-«> the wfainwa of th* ■ ttill 
wmtBiwk^ t iM Mrf skM lb«nielna with a 



)ir dui ivtidi iniu l>Uiuurr>i>iii>|alIih* nltfaiTa y i bromji ib» 



■^■••lAJ*^ to" ^i»™ 



so 
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■{It to induce Tiskms of a very painfal character. Foi 
tnii poipooe, mild kxatires mmy become oaeful ; and 
if the penon is aobject to heartburn, he ahoald uae a 
little magnesia, chalk, or carbonate of soda, occasion- 
ally. Attention, also, must be paid to the diet ; and 
as suppers, with some people, have a tendency to gene- 
rate oreams of all kinds, these mcsls should, in such 
cases, be carefully avoided. At the ssme time, great 
care should be taken not to brood over any subject upon 
lying down, but to dispel, as soon as possible, all intru- 
sive ideas, especially iif they are of a painful nature. If 
there is any unpleasant circumsunces, such as hard- 
ness, irregularity, <Scc., connected with the bed, which 
tends to affect sleep, and thus induce dresms, it must 
be removed. Late reading, the use of tea or coffee 
shortly before going to rest, or any thing which may 
stimulate the brain, ought likewise to be avoided. 

If dreaming seems to arise from any fulness of the 
system, bloodmg and low diet will sometimes effect a 
cure. Mr Stewart, the celebrated pedestrian traveller, 
states that he never dreamed when he lived exclusively 
upon vegetable food. This, however, may not hold 
true with every one. * Wlien dreams arise from s di- 
minution of customary stimuli, a light supper, a draught 
of porter, a glass of wine, or a dose of opium, general- 
ly prevent uem. Habitual noises, vifhtTk suspended 
liiould be restored.** 

In speaking of dreams representative of danger, I 
may mention that there are instances of persons, who, 
having determined to remember that the perib seen in 
them are fallacious, have actually succeeded in doing 
so, while asleep ; and have thus escaped the terrora 
which those imsginary dangen could otherwise have 
produced. Haller relates a case of this kind ; and Mr 
Dugald Stewart mentions that the plan was successfully 
adopted by Dr Reid to get rid of the distress of those 
fearful visions by which he was frequently annoyed. 
Wheneter, in a dream, the Doptor supposed himself on 
the brink of a precipice, or any other dangerous situa- 
tion, it was his custom to throw himself orer, and thus 
destroy the illusion. Dr Beattie also relates, that at 
one time he found himself in a dangerous situation upon 
the parapet of a bridge. Reflecting that he was not 
subject to pranks of this nature, he l^gan to fancv that 
it Boi^t be a dream, and determined to pitch himself 
over, with the conviction that this would restore him 
to his senses, which accurdingly took place. t I could 
never manage to carry this sjrvtem into effect in an 
ordinary dreun of terror, but I have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in doing so during an attack of nightmare ; and 
have thus veiy materially mitigated the alarm {Hoduced 
by that distressing sensation. Hiis intellectual opera- 
tion may also be successfuly employed to dispel the 
lowness of spirits under which we often awake from un- 
pleasant visions by teaching as that the depression we 
experience is merely the result of some unnstural 
excitement in the brain. Indeed, all kinds of melan- 
choly, not based upon some obvious foundation, might 
be mitigated or dispelled altogether, could we only 
oppose our feelings with the weapons of reason, and 
see things as they really are, and not as diey only seem 
to bo. 



CHAPTER TV. 

FEOPHSnC POWBK OP DKKAHt. 

Dreams have been looked upon by some, as the oc- 

casioaal means of giving us an insight into fntority, 

* Roh^s Medical lomiiriea. 
t Tbsss facta do not coMroven -firT ir ■tomrhnm mwMil nf a 
psraon never baing awais, dnriDf lbs sctual prooasi oTa draam, 
that ha was draastiiif . While Um above dreama were in 
lbs Indivltesia Dsvar dotdmd liiacihey 



This opinion is so sinsnbrly myMo«nnfcirs1, Iket I 
would not have noticed it, were it noi aavocatod eves 
hj persons of good sense and educatioo In ancieit 
times, it was so common as to obtain miiversei bdiaf : 
and the greatest men placed as implirit fiuth m it asa 
any fact of which their own senses aflbcded thea oof- 
nizance. That it ia wholly enoneoaSy however, cab- 
not be doubted ; and any person who frramiwrs the as- 
tcre of \hv huaion inind, and the numnfT in which ft 
operates in dreams, must be convinced, that nndcr ns 
circomstances, except those of a miracle in which the 
ordinary laws of natoie are tiiompbed over, can 
an event ever take place. The sacred wiitBigs 
tifiy that miracles were common in former timee : bo: 
I believe no men of sane mind will contend tiaat they 
ever occur in the present state of the world. In judg- 
ing of things as now constitated, we most diascaid so- 
pematural influence altoffether, and estimate evean 
according to the general kwa which the great inler of 
nature has sppointed for the guidance of the uniTene. 
If, in the present day, it were possible to conceive t 
soqiensioo of these laws, it must, as in former ages, be 
in refierence to some great event, and to serve socw 
mighty purpose connected with the general interesuof 
the human race ; but if foith is to be placed in modcta 
miracles, we mast s u ppose that God sospended the 
above laws for the most trivial and useless of poipoaes 
— as, for instance, to intimate to a man that ks 
grandmother will die on a particolar day, that a ft- 
voorite mare has broke her neck, that he has reecnsd 
a present of a brace of game, or that a esftab 
friend will step in snd take pot-lnck widi him on the 
morrow. 

At the same time, there can be no doaht that 
circumstances occurring in our dreams have been 
ally verified ; but this must be regarded as altqgechB 
the effect of chance ; and for one dream which tana 
out to be true, at least a thousand are folse. In to. 
it is only when they are of the former description, thrt 
we take any notice of them ; the latter are k>okcd ma 
as mere idle vsgaries, and apeedily fbcgoUea. u a 
man, for instance, dreams that be has gained a kw-soil 
in which he is engaged, and if this circomolance seta- 
ally takes plsce, Ui^ is nothing at aO extraordinary b 
the coincioence : hia mind was full of the sqhject, snl 
in sleep, nsturally resolved itsdf into that train of idcaa 
in which it was most deeply mterested. Or if wehne 
a friend engaged in war, our fean for hia aafoty wfl 
lead us to dream of death or captivity, and we mayi 



him pent up in a hostile nrisbo-hoase, or lyii^ desl 
upon the battle plain. Ana ahould these melanchih 
catastrophies ensoe we call our vision to mm i oij ; sni 
in the excited state of mind into which vae me tkrava, 
are apt to consider it aa a prophetic wamiog, indicative 
of diaaster. The following is a very good *? 1^n*ri'*i* 
of thu particalar point. 

Miss M — —, a jcmag lady, a native of 
was deeply in love wi£ an officer who 
Sir John Moore in the peoinsolar war. The 
danger to which he was exposed, had an evident cftct 
upon her spirits. She becsme pale and metancholy in 
perpetually brooding over his fortunes ; and, in spile of 
all that reason could do, felt a certain conviction, tha 
when ahe last parted with iier fover, she had puted widi 
him for ever. In vain was every acheme tried to din 
pd from her mind the awful idea ; in vain wnre all the 
sighta which opulence coold command, wt^fciim bofaii 
hm eyea. In the midst of pomp and gaiety, when ■■- 
aic and laughter echoed around her, Ad waJhed as a 
pensive phantom, over whose hoed some dumlfiil snd 
mysterious influence huiw. She was hfimehi hf her 
affectionate parenta to E&ibargh, and intnflnred ■!■ 
all the gaiety of that metropolia, bot 
store hnr, or banish from her mind t^ 
loid which opfiiessBd it Tlie 

tnadin^ain: they only a ggim t it t i 
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mod made the bitterness of despair more poigDant. In 
m tuprisinglj short period, her graceful form declined 
into aU the appalling characteristics of a fatal illness ; 
and she seemra rapidly hastening to the grsTe, when a 
dream confirmed the horrors she had long anticipated, 
«im1 gave the finishing stroke to ner sorrows. One 
night, aAer fidling aaleep, she imsjgined she saw her 
lover, pale, bloo£r, and wounded in the breast, enter 
her apartment. He drew aside the curtains of the bed, 
and with a look of the utmost mildness, informed her 
that he had been slain in battle, desiring her, at the 
same time, to comfort herself, and not take his death too 
seriously to heart. It is needless to say what influence 
this vision had upon a mind so replete with woe. It 
withered it entirely, and the unfortunate girl died a few 
days thereafter, but not without dcsirins her parents to 
note down the day of the month on which it happened, 
and see if it would be confirmed, as she confidently de- 
clared it would. Her anticipation was correct, for ac- 
counts were shortly after received that the young man 
was slain at the battle of Corunna, which was fought on 
the very day, on the night of which his mistress had 
beheld the vision. 

This relation, which may be confidently relied upon, 
b one of the most striking examples of identity between 
the dream and the real circumstances with which I am 
acquainted, but it must be looked upon as merely acci- 
dental. The lady's mind was deeply interested in the 
fate of her lover, and full of that event which she most 
deeply dreaded— his death. The time of this occur- 
rence, as coinciding with her dream, is certainly curi- 
ous ; but still there is nothing in it which can justifv us 
in referring it to any other origin than chance, ^e 
following events, which occurred to myself, in August 
1821, are almost equally remarkable, and are imputable 
to the same ibrtuitous cause. 

I was then in Caithness, when I dreamed that a near 
relation of my own, residing three hundred miles off, 
had suddenW died : and immediately thereafter awoke 
in a state of inconceivable terror, similar to that pro- 
duced by a paroxysm of nightmare. The same day, 
happening to be writing home, I mentioned the circum- 
stance in a half-jesting, half-earnest way. To tell the 
truth, I was afraid to be serious, lest I should be laughed 
at for putting any faith in dreams. However, in the 
interval between writing and receiving an answer, I re- 
mained in a state of most unpleasant suspense. I felt 
a presentiment that something dreadful had happened, 
or would haroen ; and although I could not help 
blaming myself for a childish weakness in so feelinff, I 
was unable to get rid of the painful idea which had 
taken such rootM possession of my mind. Three days 
sifter sending away the letter, what was my astonish- 
ment when f received one written the day subsequent 
to mine, and stating that the relative of whom I had 
dreamed, had been struck with a fatal shock of palsy 
the day before — viz. the very day on the morning of 
which I had beheld the appearance in my dream ! My 
friends received mv letter two days after sending their 
own away, and were naturally astonished at the cir- 
cnmstance. I may state that my relation was in pcr- 
fisct health before the fatal event took place. It came 
upon him like a thunderbolt, at a period when no one 
could have the slightest anticipation of danger. 

The following case will interest the reader, both on 
its own account, and fix)m the remarkable coincidence 
betvreen the dream and the succeeding calamity ; but, 
like all other instances of the kind, tnis also must be 
r o fei red to chance. 

* Being in company the other day, when the conver- 
sation turned upon dreams, I related one, which as it 
Imppmed to my own father, I can answer for the per- 
liKt truth of it. About the year 1781, my father, Mr 
D. ftf K— f in the County of Cumberland, came to 
JUUbmiJk to afttsad the classes, having the advantage 
•«#«l|||l||»ii Um nfimeDt then JB the Castle, and i»- 



maincd under the protection of his uncle and aunt. Major 
and Mrs Griffiths, during the winter. When sprins ar- 
rived, Mr D. and three or four young gentlemen from 
England, (his intimates,) made parties to visit all the 
neighboring places about Edinburgh, Roslin, Arthur^s 
Seat, Craig-Millar, die, dur. Coming home ono 
evening from some of those places, Mr D. said, * We 
have made a party to go a-fishing to Inch-Keith to- 
morrow, if the morning is fine, and have bespoke our 
boat ; we shall be off at six ;' no objection being mads, 
they separated for the night. 

'Mrs Griffiths, had not been long asleep, till she 
screamed out in the most violent agitated manner, 
* The boat is sinking ; save, oh, save them !* The 
Major awaked her, and said, * Were you uneasy about 
the fishing party V 'Oh no,' said she, * I had not once 
thought of It.' She then composed herself, and soon 
fell asleep again ; in about an hour, she cried out in a 
dreadful fri^t, * I see the boat is going down.' Thie 
Major again awoke her, and she said, *It has been 
owing to the other dream I had ; for I feel no uneasi- 
ness about it.' After some conversation, they both 
fell sound asleep, but no rest could be obtained for her ; 
in the most extreme agony, she again screamed, *Thoy 
are gone; the boat is sunk!' When the Major 
awakened her, she said, ' Now I cannot rest ; Mr D. 
must not ^, for I feel, should he go, I would be 
miserable till his return ; the thoughts of it would al- 
most kill me.* 

* She instantly arose, threw on her wrapping-gown, 
went to hia bedside, for his room was next their own, 
and with great difficulty she got his promise to remain 
at home. * But what am I to say to my young friends 
whom I was to meet at Leitb at six o'clock ! ' * With 
great truth you may say your aunt is ill, for I am so 
at present ; consider, you are an only sou, under our 
protection, and should any thing happen to you, it would 
be my death.' Mr D. immediately virrote a note to his 
friends, saying he was prevented from joining them, 
and sent his servant with it to Leith. The morning 
came in most beautifully, and continued so till three 
o*clock, when a violent storm arose, and in an instant 
the boat, and all that were in it, went to the bottom, 
and were never heard of, nor was any part of it ever 
seen.'* 

Equally sinsular is the following case, from* the 

* Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe.' 

* My mother being sick to death of a fever, three 
months after I was bom, which was the occasion she 

Sve me suck no longer, her friends and servants 
>ught to sD outward appeamce she was dead, and so 
lay almost two days and a ni(rht ; but Dr Winston 
coming to comfort my father, went into my mother's 
room, and looking earnestly on her face, said, ' She 
was so handsome, and now looks so lovely, I cannot 
think she is dead ;* and suddenly took a lancet out of 
his pocket, and with it cut the sole of her foot, which 
blea Upon this, he immediately caused her to be laid 
upon the bed again, and to be rubbed, and such means, 
as she came to life, and opening her eyes, saw two of 
her kinswomen stand by her, my Lady Knollys and my 
Lady Russell, both with great wide sleeves, as the 
fashion then was, and said, ' Did not you promise me 
fifteen years, and are you come again* which they not 
understanding, persuaded her to keep her spirits quist 
in that great weakness wherein she then wss; but 
some hours after, she desired my father and Dr Howls- 
worth might be left alone with her, to whom she said, 

* I vrill acquaint you, that during th* time of my trance 
I was in great quiet, but in a place I could neither 
distinguish nor describe ; but the sense of leaving my 
girlVwno is dearer to me than aU my children, remttnsd 
a trouble upon my spirits. Suddenly I saw two by me, 
clothed in long white garments, and msthought I foU 
down npon my lace upon the dust; and tMj lilud 

♦ * Bladtwood*B EOUbmgh Mifsi i s s , * fsLirii.9i11^ 
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«faj i WH HI iraablad in *o gml bappiuM*- 1 n- 
nlwd, O Ut ma htn Ihe nme gnni ginn U> HewkBh, 
thai I m>7 lin fifteen yttn to m mj diagfatet ■ 
woDun ^ lo vhich tbej (niwpnd, ll b done : and 
than, at that ioaUot, I awaka ont of m; trance '■' and 
Dr Howliwonh did there affirin. liut that day aha died 
nudejnat fifteen yeara from tbil lime.' 

A rolBciBWlT «Uikine inaUnce of inch eoincidrnce 
OCCOI* in ibe case of Dr Donne, the mctaphraicaj 
Met ; but I belieTD Ihal. in thii cik, it was a rpcctral 
Uloaion rather ihin a cDmmon dmin. Twodaya after 
he had aniTed in Paris, he wu left alooa in a room 
wben be had been dininj with Sir Rnbert Dniry aod 
■ fin* companioai. 'Sir Robert returned about an 
boor afterwiids. Hs found hii friend in a Mate of 
■catacf. and so alteiHl in hit countenance, that be 
eoold Dot look upon him without amaiement. Tbe 
I>xt«' was not able for some time lo anawei the quca- 
tkn, ickMl kad bef*Ucii him T — but a long and pertdeied 
panae, at tait said, ' I bare eeen a dreadful risioa 
BUice 1 Hw yau : I hare aeen my dear wife paaa twice 
bj ma ihmugfa thia room, with her hair hanging about 
ber ahootdera, and a dead child in bar aniu. Thia I 
hare aeen aioce I taw jm.' To which Sir Robert 
answered, ' Sure, Sir, yon bara dept since I orent out ; 
and thia ia tbe reauit of tome melancbolir dream, 
whieb I desire you to fonet, for you tie now awake.' 
Donne replied, ' I cannot bemore turcthit [ now lire, 
than that I have not alcpt since I saw you ; and am at 
■ore that at her second appealing she ttopped, tooked 
me in ID tbe face and Tsniabed.' ** It ia certainty Tsrv 
cuhooa thai Mra Donne, who was then in England, 
wai at this linie tick in bed, and had been deliTcred 
of a dead child, on the tame dav. and about the same 
boar, that the Tiaion occurred, 'tlierewero diatreaaiog 
drcunuiaDcca in the marriage of Dr Donna which ac- 
count for bis mind being strongly impressed with the 
inuge of hia wife, lo whom bs wu aicndingly at- 
tached ; but these do not render tha coincidonce abore 
reliled Iras remarkable. 

I do not donbl that the apparition of Jnlius CEBsr, 
which appeared to Bnitut, and declared it would meel 
him at Pliilippi, was either s dream or a apeetral illu- 
Bon— probably the latter. Brulua, in all likelihood, 
bad tome idea that the battle which waa to decide hia 
bta would be fought at Pbilippi : probably it waa a 
good miliuuy poailion, which he bad fixed upon as a fit 
place to make a final atand ; and be had done enou^ 
to Ccaai to account for his own mind bring painfuUy 
and constantly engroaaed with the inugo of the sssaain- 
alad Dictator. Hence tbe raification of ihia supposed 
warning — hence tbe easy explanation of a lupposed 
aupernatuia] erenL 

At Nswiik-npon-Trent, a enrxrat custom, founded 
npon iha picserration of Alderman Clay and his familr 
^a dtesm. has preTailod since the dsyt of CromwEll. 
On tbe lllh March, orery year, penny loaves are gireu 
away to soy one wbo cbooaes to appear at the town 
ball and apply for them, in commemoration of the al- 

■* '- ■*'' 5, duringtba siege of Newark by 

■reea. This gentleman, by i "' 
r, 16M, gare to Iha mayor and 
hnndred pounds, the interest of which 
to be giian to tbe vicar yearly, on conditiOD of bis 
preachnig an annual sermon. Another huodnd pounds 
were also appropriated for the behoof of the poor, in the 
way abOTB mentioned. Tbe origin of this bequest is 
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I Edinbut^ wbo waa affected with an aneuriBB af ihi 
^ popliteal artery, for which be waa under the tan of Ivx 
' eminent surgeons. About two dare before ihc tisa 
appointed for the operation, hia wife dreamed thai a 
chance had laken pluce in the diaeise. in consaqnenci 
of which an operation would not be mjoiml. *Ch 
eiomining the tumor in the morning, Ibe gcodeait^ 
waa astonished to find that the pulsation h>d cInire^> 
ceased ; and. in short, diis turned ont lo be a spontane- 
Dua cure. To persons not professiooal, it may bo rirtt 
Id mention that Che cure of pOfJiteal aneuriam, wrthoc: 

pening. perhaps, in one out of numerona instaDcea. tad 
never to be 1«Acd npon aa probable io any individoil 
case. It ia likely, bowevei, that Ibe ladj bad beard ef 
tbe possibility of luch a terminitioi], and that ber ani- 
iely bad Terr naturally embodied this into a dream: Ar 
fulfilment of it, at the very time when tbe creut toek 
place, ia certainly a very remarkable coincidence.'* 

Persona are said to have had the period of ibeir on 
death pointed out to them in drcaou- I have ofm 

heard tbe case of the late Mr M of D nUtrd ia 

support of this alatcment. It is certainly worth teCiae. 
not on account of any anpematural character belonf^r^ 
to it, but simply &om Ibe eTtramdinaiy coiiKidnce 
between the drnm ar>d tbe subsequent event. This 
gentleman dreamed one night that he waa out rifinj, 
when he slopped at an inn on the road side for refietiH 
ment, where he saw several people whom he had kcom 
tome years before, but who were ill dead. He na 
received kindly by them, and dcaiied U> ait down lad 
drink, which he accordingly did. On quiitinK ihb 
strange company, they exacted a promise froro hitn that 
he would viail them thai day eii wtieka This bt 

rnited fiithtully to do ; ana, bidding than fareiiri!. 
rode bomewirdt. Such was Ihe sohstance of his 
dream, which he related in a jocular way to his fintadh 
but tlioogfat no more about it, far be wasapnwn iton 
all kind of saperstitiou. Tbe event. bowrMcr. wasca- 
litnly curioua enough, aa well aa mclaiKboly -. (m oa 
that vety day sii weeks oa which he had cncaEid i* 
meet hia friends at the inn, he was killed in attempting 
lo spring his horse ovsr a five-baned gate, lite faiooo 
caae of Lord Lvttlelonf ia also cited as an examine ti 
I. but with less show of reason, foe Oa 
fery generally supposed lo be am rmpofi- 
lion ; and to will dmoil every other of the sane kaid. 
if narrowly investigated. At the same tiim, I do bC 
mean to doubt Ihal such an event, foretold in a dream. 
may occasionally coma to paas ; but I would icla iks 
whole to fortuitous coMicidencs. Men dream, arsf 
now and then, that thry will die on a certain day. ytt 
bow seldom do we tee tboae ptedictiDns fnlGlad bt ibt 
result I In very delicate people, indeeil, anch a TJaisr 
ai^ eommunic^ion. by acting fatally upon tbe mittt, 
might be the means of occaaiooing its own ftjfilme*- 
In such caaea, il baa been coslomacy for the Erieada J 
the individual to put back the clock an hour or twsh aa 
aa to let the fatal period paaa by without hit being umn 
of it ; and as soon aa it was hiirly paaaed. to iBtaiB 
him of the circamttance, and tan^ him out of lis ^ 
prehension. 

There is another way in vrtiich the apfarant folEI- 
ment of a dream may be brought about. A good iHos- 
Dalion in point is given by Mr Combe. The snbjrcc 
of it waa one Scott, executed in 1S13, at Jedbnig. Is 
murder. ' It ia stated in hit life, that some ytais be- 
• Abcitmnititat Inqalrlu coixatnliiK Iba laclkcHsi Fea- 

naia noblaniu htdjinTkniiljikHnnliiRlniakaniikni.aalef 
pvadiojon. h wis, no OODlH, un^Luthal i 
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iwe the fiUal erent, be had dreamed that he had com- 
mitted a muider, and waa greatly impreaaed, with the 
idA. He frequently apoke of it> and recurred to it aa 
•omethinff ominoua, till at last it waa realized. The 
organ of UegtmUivenet* was large in the head, and ao 
«ctiT0 that he waa an enthuaiaat in poachins, and prone 
to outrage and violence in hia habitual conduct. Thia 
activity of the organ might take place during aleep, and 
then it would inapire hia mind with deatructiv« feelinga, 
and the dream af raurdar wnuld be the consequence. 
From the great natural strength of the propenaity, he 
probably may have felt, when awake, an inward ten- 
dency to thie crime ; and, joining thia and the dream 
togedier, we can easily account for the strong iroprea- 
•ion hd by the latter on the mind.* * 

One method in which death may appear to be foretold 
ia, by the acceaaiou of fri^tful visions immediately be- 
fore the &tal illnesses. This, however, goes for nothing 
in the wav of argument, for it waa the state of the sys- 
tem shortly before the attack of disease which induced 
such dreams. According to Silamachua, the epidemic 
fever which prevailed at Rome was ushered in by at- 
tacka of nightmare; and Sylvius Deleboe, who de- 
ecribea the epidemic which raged at Leyden in 1669, 
atatea, that previous to each paroxysm of the fover, the 
fiatient fell asleep, and suffered a severe attack of night- 
mare. The vulgar belief, therefore, that unpleasant 
dreama are ominoua of death, is not deittitutc of founda- 
tion ; but the cause why they should be so is perfectly 
natural. It is the incipitent disease which produces the 
dreams, and the fatal event which often follows, is a 
natural conaequencc of that disease. 

It is undoubtedly owing to the faculty possessed by 
sleep, «f renewing long-forgotten ideas, that persons 
liave koA importaat facta communicated to tnem' in 
dreams. TlMra have been instances, for example, 
where valuable documents, aunts of money, dec, have 
been concealed, and where either the person who se- 
creted them or he who had the place of their conceal- 
ment communicated to him, may have forgotten every 
thinff therewith connected. He may then torture hia 
mind in vain, during the walking state, to recollect the 
«vent ; and it may be brought to hia remembrance, at 
once, in a dream, in auch cases, an apparition is gen- 
erally the radium through which the seemingly mvste- 
rioua knowledge ia communicated. The imagination 
conjurea up some phantom that diacloaes the secret ; 
which circumstance, proceeding, in reality, from a sim- 
ple operation of the mind, is straightway converted in- 
to something supernatural, and invested with all the 
attributes of wonder and awe. When such spectral 
forms appear, and communicate some fact which turns 
out to be founded on truth, the person is not always 
aware that the whole occurred in a dream, but often 
lanciea that he waa broad awake when the apparition 
appeared to him and communicated the particular intel- 
ligiance. When we hear, therefore, of hidden trea^urea, 
willa, dec, being diack>sed in such a manner, we are 
not alwaya to seout the report as false. The spectre 
divulging the intelligence was certainly the mere chim- 
eis of the dreamer*a brain, but the facta revealed, ap- 
parently by this phantom, may, from the above cireum- 
atance, be aubstantially true. The foUowinflr curious 
case is strikmgly in point, and is given by Sir Walter 
Scott in his notes to the new edition of * Hie Auti- 

'Mr R d of Bowland, a gentleman of landed 
property in the Vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very 
cooaiderable aum, the accumulatea arrears of tiend, (or 
lithe,) for which he was said to be indebted to a noble 
family, the titulars (lay impropriators of the tithea.) Mr 
R d waa atrongly impreaaed with the belief that hia 
ftther had, by a form of process peculiar to the Uw of 
Scotland, pmehased these lands from the titular, and, 
Aftnton, that dw present proseention was gnnindless. 
• Cwribi^ ■yatsai of Fhrsnelegy< p. f U, «d sdlt 



But after an industrious seaireh amoAg his father's pa** 
pera, an investigation of the public records, and a care- 
ful inquiry among all persons who had transacted law 
business for his father, no evidence could be recovered' 
to support his defence. The period waa now near at 
hand when he conceived the loss of hia lawsuit to be 
inevitable, and he had formed the determination to ride 
to Edinburgh next day, and make the best bargain ho 
could in the way of compromiae. He went to bed with 
this resolution, and, witn all the circumstancea of the 
case floating upon his mind, had a dream to the follow- 
ing purpose. His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, he thought, and aaked him why 
he waa disturbed in his mind. In dreams, men are not 
surprised at such apparitiona. Mr R — • — d thought 
that he informed his father of the cauae of his distress, 
adding, that the payrbent of a conaiderable sum of mo- 
ney was the more Onpleasant to him, because he had a 
strong conaciousncea that it was not due, though ho 
was unable to recover any evidence in support of his 
belief. * You are right, my son,' replied tne paternal 
shade ; * I did acquire right to these tienda, lor pay- 
ment of which you are now prosecuted. The papers 
relating to the transaction are now in the hands of Mr 

, a writer, (or attorney,) who ia now retired from 

professional business, and reaides at Invereak, near 
Edinburgh. He waa a person whom I employed on 
that occasion for a particular reason, but who never on 
any other occaaion transacted business on my account. 

It is very possible,' pursued the vision, * that Mr 

may have forgotten a matter which ia now of a very old 
date ; -but you may call it to hia recollection by thia 
token, that when I came to pay his account, there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, 
and we were forced to drink out Uie balance at a 
tavern.' 

* Mr R d awoke in the morning with all the words 

of the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it 
worth while to walk across the country to Inveresk, in- 
stead of going* :itraight to Edinburgh. When he came 
there, he waited on the gentleman mentioned in the 
dream, a very old man. Without saying anything of 
the vision, he inquired whether he remembered having 
conducted auch a matter for his diseaaod father. The 
old gentleman could not at first bring the circumstance 
to his recollection, but on mention ofthe Portugal piece 
of gold, the whole returned upon his memory ; he made 
an immediate search for the papera, and recovered 
them-HK> that Mr R d carried to Edinburgh the 
documents neceaaary to gain the cauae which he was 
on the verge of losing. 

* The author has often heard this storv told by per- 
sous who had the best acceaa to know ue facts, who 
were not likely themselves to be deceived, and were 
certainly incapable of deception. He cannot, there- 
fore, refuse to give it credit, however extraordinary the 
circumstances may appear. The circumstantial cha- 
racter of the information given in the dream, takea it 
out of the general class of impressions of the kind, 
which are occasioned by the fortuitous coincidence of 
actual events with our sleeping thoughts. On the oth- 
er hand, few will suppose tnat the laws of nature were 
auspendcd, and a apecial communication from the dead 
to the living permitted, for the purpoae of saving Mr. 
R — — d a certain number of hundred pounda. The 
author'a theory ia, that the dream was only the recapitu- 
lation of information which Mr R d had really re- 
ceived from hia fether while in life, but which at first 
he merely recalled aa a general impresaion that the 
claim waa aettled. It ia not uncommon for persona to 
recover, during sleep, the thread of ideaa which thev 
have loat during their waking houra. It may be addra, 
that thia remanuble circumatanee waa attended with 
bad consequences to Mr R— d ; whose health and 
spirits wore aflorwards imnairedfby the attention which 
he thought himself obligea to pay to the viMma of the 
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_ It* This retuk is a melancboly pooof of the effect 
sometimee produced by ignonnce of the natonl laws. 

Had Mr R d been acquainted with the nature of 

the bzain, and of the manner in which it is affected in 
■leep, the circnmstance above related would have given 
Urn no anDoyance. He would have traced the whole 
chain of events to their true source ; but, being ignorant 
of this, he became the victim of snperstitiBn, and his 
life was rendered miserable. 



CHAPTER V. 



NIGHTMABI. 



tbs psrosyiB. 



Nightmare may be defined a painfnl dream, accom- 
panied with difficult respiratory action, and a torpor in 
the powers of volition. The reflecting organs are gen- 
erally more or less awake ; and, in this respect, n^t- 
marc differs from simple dreaming, where they are 
mostly quiescent 

This affection, the Ephialtbs of the Greeks, and 
Inccbus of the Romans, is one of the most distressing 
to which human nature is subject Imagination cannot 
conceive the horrors it frequently gives rise to, or lan- 
guage describe them in adequate terms. They are a 
thousand times more frightful than the visions conjured 
up by necromancy or diabUre ; and far transcend every 
thing in history or romance, from the fable of the 
writhing and a«>-oncirded Laocoon to Dante^s ^ypal- 
ling picture of Ugolino and his bmished offspring, or the 
hidden tortures of the Spanish inquisition. The whole 
mind, during the paros^sm, is wrought up to a pitch of 
miutterable despair : a spell is laid upon the faculties, 
which freezes them into inaction; and the wretched 
victim feels as if pent alive in his coffin, or oveipowered 
by resistless and immiti^ble pressure. 

The modifications which nightmare assumes are in- 
finite ; but one passion is almost never absent — that of 
otter snd incomprehensible dread. Sometimes the suf- 
ferer is buried beneath overwhelming rocks, which 
crush him on all sides, but still leave him with a miser- 
able consciousness of his situation. Sometimes he is 
involved in the coils of a homd, shmy monster, whose 
eyes have the phosphorescent glare of the sepnlchre, 
and whose breath is poisonous as the marsh of Tjcma. 
Every thing horrible, disgusting, or terriffic in the phy- 
mcal «r moral world, is brought before him in fearful 
array ; he is hissed at by serpents, tortured by demons, 
stunned by the hollow voices and cold touch of appari- 
tions. A mighty stone is laid upon his breast, and 
crushes him to the ground in helpless agony; mad 
bulls and tigers pursue his pslsied footsteps : the un- 
earthly shrieks and gibberish of hags, witches, and 
fiends float around him. In whatever situation he msy 
be placed, he feels superlatively wretched ; he is Ixion 
working for ages at his wheel : he is Sisyphus rolling 
his eternal stono : he is stretched upon the iron bed of 
Procrustes : he is prostrated by inevitable destiny be- 
neath the approaching wheels of the car of Juggernaut. 
At one moment, he may have the consciousness of 
a malignant demon being at his side : then to shun the 
sight of so appalling an object, he will close his eyes, 
but still the fearful being makes its presence known ; 
for its icy breath is felt diffusing itself over his visage, 
and he knows that he is (ace to face with a fiend. Then, 
if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes glaring upon him, 
and an aspect of hell ninninir at him with even more 
than hellish malice. Or, he may have the idea of a 
monstrous hag squstted upon his breast — mute, motion- 
less, and mahgnant ; an incarnation of the evil spirit — 
whose intolerable weight crushes the breath out of his 
iMxly, and whose fixed, deadly, incessant stare petrifies 
him with horror and makes his very existence insuffer- 
^le. 

In effory instance, there is a aenae of <y p wa» i o n and 



hdplessness; and the extent to which 
vanes scconiing to the viotence of 
The individttil never feels himself m 
tho contrary he is qieU-boond by 
and remains an onreatsting victim for malice to wok 
its will upon. He can neither fareathe, nor walk, is 
run, wiih his wonted facility. If pmrsQed by an 
nent danger, he can hardly drag one limb after 
if engaged in combat, his bknvB are uttoily iaafiective: 
if involved in the fiuigs of any animal, or io the gmp 
of an enemy, extrication is impoasible. He mn^/jim, 
he panta, he toils, but it is all m vain : bis mnecles m 
rebels to the will, and refuse to obey ita calls. la as 
case is there a aense of complete fra e Jum : the ks- 
numbing stupor never departa from him ; and hit whrit 
being is locked up in one raigfaty apaara. SooiatiBeB 
he is forcing himself throogfa an aperture too eoiaD fir 
the reception of hia body, vA is there axreatad and tu- 
tored by tho panga of auflbcatioo prodoced by tfaepm* 
aure to which he is exposed ; or ne loeea hia way ia a 
narrow labyrinth, and geta involved in ita contracted astf 
inextricable mazes ; or be is entombed alive m a «> 
polchre, beside the mouldehag dead. There is, m 
most cases, an intense reality in all that he sees, or 
hears, or feels. The aspects of the hideous phsntsn^ 
which harass his imsgination are bold and dcfiined : t^ 
sounds which greet his ear appalling djstinct; and 
when any dimness or confusion of imagery coes pK 
vail, it is of the most fearful kind, leaving nothing W: 
dreary and miserable impressions behind it 

Much ef the hdrror experienced in nightmare val 
depend upon the natural activity oi the imagiastar* 
upon the condition of the body, and upon the stsic as 
mental exertion before goinff to sleep. If^ for insrsnff. 
we* have been en^ged in the porusal of auch worksa 
* The Monk,' * l^e Mysteries of Udolpho,* er 'Saim'i 
Invisible World Discovered i* and if an attack of 
nightmare should supervene, it will be aggtavated iatt 
sevenfold horror by the spectral uhantoms with abch 
our minds have been thereby fillled. We will eater 
into all the fearful mysteries of theoe wrttinga, whiek. 
instead of being mitigated by alomber, acquire an i»- 
tensity which they never could have poaaeaaed ia ^ 
waking state. The apparitiona of muideied 
like the form of Banqno, which wrung the guilty 
science of Macbeth, will atalk befbie oa ; we are flir> 
rounded by sheeted ghosts, which glare upon ui wnk 
their cold sepulchral eyes ; our habitation ia amaof ikf 
vaults of ancient cathedrals, or among the ihiii|iiisi 
of ruined monasteries, and onr oompanioos are ikt 
dead. 

At other times, an association of lodicrooa 
passes through the mind : every thing bec om e s 
gruous, ridiculous, and absurd. But even in the 
of such preposterous fancies, the passion of mirlh ii 
never for one moment excited : the same blank diyir, 
the same freezing incrho, the same atifling toitiiie>. 
still harass us ; and so far from being amused by tfat 
laughsble drama enacted before us, we behold it widi 
sensations of undefined horrer and disgust 

In general, during an attack, the peraoo haa the cea- 
sciousiiess of an utter inability to expresa his honor fey 
crira. He feels that his voice is half choked by im- 
pending suffocation, and that any exertion of it fiurther 
than a deep sigh or groan, is impossible. Sometines, 
however, he conceives that he is bellowing with pro- 
digious energy, and wondera that the household are not 
alumed by his noise. But this is an illusion : diost 
outcries which he fancies himself utterii^, are maraly 
obscure moana, foreed with difficulty and pain horn the 
atifled penetralia of hia bosom. 

Nightmare takes place under various eirciniitaBesa. 
Sometimes, from a atate of perfect sleep, we glide ilia 
it and feel ounelves unconsciously overtakea by iM 
attendant horrora : at other timea, we waattmmm il 
stealing upon us like a thief, at a peiiod 
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iU but awake, and aware of ita approach. We have 
tben ear aeoaea about ua, only, peraapa a little dead- 
«iied and confuaed by incipient slumber ; and we feel 
the £vadaal advance of the fiend, without arouaing our- 
■elYea, and acarin^ him away, although we appear to 
|KMaeeathe full abdity of doing ao. Some per8ona,iiii- 
mediately previoua to an attack, have ae n aa tio na of ver- 
tigo and ringing in the eaia. 

At one time, nightmare melta into unbroken aleep 
or pleaaing dreama ; and when we awake in the morn- 
ing with merely the remembrance of having had one of 
ita attache ; at another, it arouaea ua by ita violence, 
and we itart out of it with a convnlaive ahnddwr. At 
the moment of throwing off the fit, we aeem to turn 
.round upon the aide wtth a mighty effort, aa if from 
4>eneath the pleasure of a aoperincumbeat weight ; and, 
the nwro thoroughly to awake ouraelvea, we generally 
kick violently, beat the breaat, rise up in bed, and cry 
out once or twice. Aa aoon as we are able to exercise 
the voice or voluntary muscles with freedom, the pa- 
roxism is at an end ; but for some time sAer, we ex- 
perience extreme terror, and often cold shivering, while 
the heart throbs violently, and the roapiration is hur- 
ried These two latter circumstances are doubted by 
I)r Darwin, 4)ut I am convinced of their existence, 
both from what I have esqierienced in my own per- 
son, and from what I have been told by others : in- 
deed, analogy would ineaiatibly lead us to conclude 
ithat they must exist ; and whoever carefully in- 
<vestigates the subject, will find that they do almoat 
universally. 

An opinioa prevaila, tiiat duriog incubua the^Mrson 
ia always upan hiM back ; and the <:ircunutancea of hia 
usually feeling aa if in that poetare, together with the 
celief which m experiencea on turning round upon hia 
aide, are certainly strong f reaumptiona in favour of ita 
accuracy. The eenaatiana, however, which occur, in 
thia atata, are fallacioua in the higheat degree. We 
have aeldom any evidence either that he vraa on hia 
back, or that he turned round at all. The &ct, that he 
auppoeed himaelf in the abave poaition during the fit, 
ana the other fact, that, on recovering firom it, he waa 
tying on hia aide, may hive produced the illusion ; and, 
where be never moved a aingle muacle, he roav con- 
ceive that he turned round .after a pcodigioua effort. I 
^ve bad ao attack ef thia diaorder while aitting in an 
4urai-chair, or with my head leaning againat a table. In 
iact, these are the mast likely positions to bring it on, 
Ibc lungs being than more completely compreaaed 
4han in almost anv rother posture. I have alao had it 
«aoat diatincUy while lyinir on the aide, and I know 
inaay caaea of a similar deaoription in othera. Al- 
though, therefore, nightmare may take place more 
Ifoquentlv upon the back than upon the aide, the 
^•pinion that it occun only in the iormer of theae poa- 
turea, ia allagether incorrect ; and where we are much 
;addicted toita attacks, no poature whatever will pro- 
ject ua. 

Persona not particulary aubject to iaeuboa, feel no 
inconvenience, aave temporary terror ar fatigue, from 
any occasional attack which they may have ; but thoee 
with whom it ia habitual, are apt to experience a cer- 
iaio degree of giddiness, ringmg in the eare, tenaion 
•af the forehead, flaahing of light before the eyes, and 
«iher symptoms of cerebral coogoation. A bad taate 
in the mouth, and more or ma fulneaa about the 
pit of the atomach, are aometimea experienced alter an 
attack. 

The iUuaiona which occur, are perhapa the moat-ex- 
tiaoidinary phenomena of nightmare ; and ao atrongly 
are they often impressed upon the mind, that, evenjon 
awaking, we find it impoaaible not to believe thamnaL 
Wa nay, for axaapla, be sanal>le of koocldncs at the 
door of OQi apaitjnent, hear familiar voicea calling imon 
oi^ and aaa mdiindoala peeaiag through the chamber, 
ia Mimr MMi, no ngunianto, BO flfibrta of thaaadac 



atanding will conTinee ua that these are merely the 
chimeras of aleep. We regard them aa eventa of ac- 
tual occurrence, and vrill not be perauaded to the 
contrary. With some, such a belief haa gone down to 
the grave : and othen have maintained it strenuously 
for yeara, till arecurrenoeof the illuaions under cireum- 
stancea which rendered their real exiatence impoaaible, 
haa ahown them that the whole waa a dream. Many a 
good ghost story haa had iu aouree in the illosiona of 
nightmare. 

The following caae related bj[ Mr Waller givea a 
good idea of the strength of such illusive feelings. 

* In the month of February, 1814, 1 waa living in the 
aame hooae with a voung sentlemen, the son of a peer 
of the United Kingdom, who waa at that time undermy 
care, in a very alarming atate of health ; and virho had 
been, for aeveral daya, in a atate of violent delirium. 
The cloee attention which hia case required from me, 
together with a degree of peraonal attachment to him, 
had rendered me extremely anxioua about him ; and as 
my udual houn of sleep suffered a great deflree of in- 
terruption from the attendance given to him, I was from 
that cause alone, rendered more than usually liable to 
the attacks of nightmare, which conseouently intruded 
itself every night upon my slumbers. The young gen- 
tleman in queation, from the violence of his debnum, 
was with sreat diffiiculty kept in bed ; and had one or 
twice eluded the vigilance of hia attendanta, and jump- 
ed out of bed, an accident of which I waa eveiy moment 
dreading a repetition. I awoke from one sleep one 
morning about four o'clock — at Icaat it apppeared to me 
that I awoke— «nd beard distinctly the voice of diis 
young gentleman, who seemed to be coming haatily up 
the stain leading to my apartment, calling me by name 
in the manner he was accuatomed to do in his delirium ; 
and, immediately after, I saw him standing by my bed- 
side, holding the curtaina open, expreaaing all that wild- 
neaa in his tooks which accompamea a violent delirium 
At 'he aame moment, I heard the voices of his two at- 
tendanta coming up the stairs in search of him, who 
likewise came into the room and took him away. During 
all tliis scene I waa attempting to apeak, but could not 
articulate ; I thought, however, that I aucceeded in 
attempting to get out of bed, and aesisting hia atendants 
in removing him out of the room ; after which, I re- 
turned to l^, and instantly fell aaleep. When I wait- 
ed upon my patient in the morning, I waa not a little 
eurpriaed to find that he waa asleep ; and waa uttterly 
confounded on being told that he had been ao all nisht ; 
and as this was the first sleep he had enjoyed for three 
or four days, the attendants were very minute in da- 
tailing the whole particulars of it. Alhough this ac- 
count appeared inconaistent with what I conceived I 
had aeen, and with what I concluded they knew aa 
well aa myaelf, I did not, for some time, perceive the 
error into which I had been led, till I observed that 
some of my questions and remarks were not intelligi- 
ble ; then I began to suspvct the true source of me 
error, which I should never have diacovered had not 
experience rendered these hallucinations familiar to me. 
But the whole of thia tnnaaction had so much consist- 
ency and probabiUty in it, that I might, under different 
oireurostances, have remained forever ignorant of 
having been impoaed upon in this instance, by my 
aenaea.** 

During nightmare, the deepneas of the alomber va- 
riea much at different times. Somatimae we are in a 
atate closely approximating upon perfect alaep ; at other 
times we are almoat coonpletely awake ; and it will ba 
remarked, that the more awake we are, the greater if 
the violence of the paroxyam. I have experienced the 
affection stealing upon me while in perfect posaeasaoii 
of my facakiea, and have undeigoDe the greatest 10^. 
tores, being haanted by spectrea, hags, and evety aO|t 
of phantom— having, at the aame time, a Aill 
• Wallai^ Trsadss. 
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tbat I wts Ubouring under nicubus, and that all but it will be found that, whatever they may be, ram 

the terrifying objecta around mc were the creations of ultimate operation is upon the lungs, 

my own brain. This shows that the judgment is often We hare already seen that, in ordnafr sleep, ptf 

only Tery partially afiected, and proves also that night- ticular states of the body are i^ to induce Tisms : 1 

mare is not mere'lv a disagreeable dream, but a painful i^ therefore easily conceivable that • sense of soflbci- 

bodily affection. Were it nothing more than the for- tion, such as occurs m nightmare, may give birth to d 

mer, we could rarely possess a knowledge of our con- the horrid phantoms seen in that distemper. The pfcr* 

dition ; for, in simple visions, the reflecting organs are aical sufferings m such a case, exalts the imaginatioa'a 

almost uniformly quiescent, and we scareely ever, for a ita utmost pitch : fills it with qiectres and cbmem: 

moinent,r doubi the reality of our impressions. In night- and plants an immovable weight or malignant fiend cs- 

mare, this is often, perhaps generally, the case ; but on the bosom to crush us into ^ppny- Let us sec bow 

we frequently meet with instances, in which, during auch physical sufferings is brought aboot. 

the worst periods of the fit, consciousness remains al- Any dirordered state of the stomach mar prodcce t 

most unimpaired. This organ may be so distended with food or wind :■ 

There are irreat differencea in the duration of the ^^ P"^" "!»" ^^* diaphiagm, lesaen the dimeciWRs 



paroxysm, and also in the facilitv with which it is broken. ^[ ^^l <^*?*»^' obstruct the movemenU of the aran. lad 

I know not of anv method by which the period to which ^^^^' impede respiration. Lireomrtinces i.ke ttew 

it extends can b^ estimated, for the sufferer has no daU **<»"«^ ■'« sufficient to produce nightmare ; a-^d ±r 

to go bv, and lime, as in all modifications of dreaming. «*4f*^ ^^^ *^^F»' » P""*-^ mechanical 

is subiwted to the most capricious laws-an actual . Secondly. The sUtc of the stomach in^v caH iprJi 

minute often appearing to embrace a whole hour. Of 'jcubus by means circuitous or indirect. I'l irj, nx, 

this point, therefore, we must be contented to remain «*»« ^'««"; is unequal to the task imposed upon ii « d:- 

in iirnorance ; but it may be conceived that the attack K^»'»"« ^« food, either from an unusual qiianiit) it^ 

will be as various in its duration, as in the characters ^**">^" "P"? '^ ^"*°* T u ^'"«,^^ a.-iir^:;tif:.l«* 

which it assumes— in one case being ten times as long »*^"'«' °' ^"^ •^J"*' weakness. Here the m«>rj! 

as in another. With regard to the breaking of the fi^ po^er^ latent m this organ, u insufficient to c*!tt r. 

the ditferences are equally great. At one time, the *^"?^ ^»^** '^, operaliona, and it is obliged :o d:»w 

slightest agitation of the b6dv, the opening of the cham- "P°" ^^"^ 7*^ **/ ^**^^ body— upon the brain, the r* ».-=- 

l>cr door, or calling sofilv to the sufferer, will arouse )Sl^ muscles, &c, for the supply of which !t is drr..-ser: 

him ; at another, he requires to be shaken violently, P« muscles of respiration, in giving their port :o.-i. r.- 

and called upon long and loud!v, before he is released. ^"^^ themselves to a sute of temponuy debihty. irfl 

c. II.' .^ , do not reuiii a aufncient :.hare to execute their owt »c- 

Some people are much more prone to incubua than ^^^^ ^j^^ due vigour. The pectoiels, the inteirosufi. 

others. Those whwje digestion is healthy whose ^^ j^e diaphragm became thus paralyzed : and. ibe 

minds are at caw, and who go supperiess to bed. will ^^^^^ ^^ ^ .ufficicmly dilated foT p^ect breathiBf. 

seldom be troubled with it Those, again, who keep ^ f^^^- ^f suffocation ineriubly insuea. In hlce m^ 

late hours, stiidv hard eat heavy suppers and are sub- „g,^ the muscles of volition, rendered inert br the ss!v 

iect to bile, acid, or hypochondiiau are almost sure to ^^,4^^ ^f 1^^^, ^.^ of sensorial power, are' onaMr to 

be more or \c*^ its victims. There are particular exercise their functions, and remain, durinir the per. 

kinds of food, which pretty constantly lead to the same „,^^, :„ ^ .1.., of immovable tonM>r. Thi. unJ^ 




to know what nightmart. IS let him eat chestnuU be- ^ ^^-^ ^^j^^ ,^^^ jh^ j^,3n^ becomea redressed, sad 

fore going to sleep, and dnnk feculent wine af^er them.' ^^ sensorial equilibrium restored. 

Cerum diseases, also, are apt to induce it, auch aa Phvaical auffcring of that kind which impedes breath- 
asthma, hydrothorax, agina pectoria, and other varie- ing. ^ay also be occasioned by manv other caoses- 
tiea of dyspnopa. Men are more subject to it than wo- by pneuomonia, bv empyema, by anearisin of the aada. 
men, probably from their atomachs being more fre- by laryngitis bv croup, by external preaanre ; and. ae- 
queutly disordered by intemperance, and their minds cordinglv, either of these may give rise to nightaaiv. 
more closely occupied. Sailors, owing to the hard and If we chance to Ue down with a pillow or heavy doak 
indijrestible nature of their food, are very frequently its upon the breaat, or to sleep with the bodr bent forwaid. 
victims ; and it ia a general remark that it oftener oc- and the head aupported upon a uble, as already men- 
curs at sea than on shore. It seems probable that tioned, we may be seized with it; and, in truth.' whah 
much of the superstitious belief of these men, in appari- ever, either directly or indirectly, acU upon the mpm- 
tions. proceeds from the phantoms which nijihtmare calla tory muscles, and impedes their operation, it pettr 
into existence. Unmarried women are more annoyed sure to brinjr it on. Even a weak or diaorderad sul 
by it than those who are married ; and the latter, when mach. in which there is no food, bv attracting to iadi 
pregnant, have it oftener than at other times. Persons a portion of their sensorial power to aid iu own i!iad«^ 
who were extremely subject to the complaint in their quacies, mav induce it. The disorder, therefore, (akft 
youth, sometimes get rid of it when they reach the age place under various circumstances— either bv dticcc 
of puberty, owing, probably, to some change in the con- pressure upon the lungs, aa in distended atomack m 
stitution which occurs at this period. hydrothorax ; or by partial torpor of the aiomach or 

There have been different opiniona with regard to muscles of respiration, owing to a deficiency of nervous 

the proximate cause of incubus, and authors have gen- energy. These physical impedimenta coexisting with, 

erally looked upon it as involved in considerable obscu- or giving rise to a distempered state of the biaio. sdB- 

rity. An impeded circulation of blood in the pulmo- ciently account for the horrors of nightmare, 
nary arteries, compression of the diaphragm by a full ^^'hy are hard students, deep minkers, and hype- 

•tomach, and torpor of the intercostal muscles, are all chondriacs unusually subject to incubua ! The caoit 

mentioned aa contributing wholly, or partially, to the is obvious. Such individuals have often a bad diffcs- 

event. I am of opinion that either of these states may tion : their stomachs are subject to acidity, and other 

cause nightmare, but that, in most caaes, they are all functional derangements, ana therefore, peculiariy apt 

combined. Any thinff, in fact, which impedes refpira- to ^nerate the complaint. The sedentary life,' lad 

tion, may give nse to ue disorder, yvhether it be asthma, habits of intellectual or melancholy reflectkMi in wkxh 

bydrotbnaz, distended stomach, muscular torpor, or they induljge, have a tendency not nmalf to dattrb 

•ztemal cop pt eaa i oo. Tha canaea, than, are variooa, the digeative apparatus, bat to aa npoD ^ wiwli 
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Inml system : hence, they are far more liable to dreams 
«f every kind than other people, in so far as their minds 
•le more intently employed ; and whvn, in sleep, they 
mre pained by any physical endurance, the activity of 
their mental powers will nsturally associate the most 
horrible ideas with such suffering, and produce incubus, 
and all its frightful accompaniments. 

Nightmare is sometimes sttendcd with danger, when 
it becomes habitual. It may then give rise to apoplexy, 
and destroy life ; or, in very nervous subjects, may 
occasion epileptic and hysterical affections, which prove 
extremely harassing. According; to Ccelius Aurelianus, 
many people die oi this complaint. Probably some of 
those who are found dead in bed have lost their lives 
in a fit of incubus, the circumstance being imputed to 
aome other cause. Nightmare is thus, in some cases 
dangitfous: and in all, when it becomes habitual, is 
auch a source of misery, that sleep, instead of beinff 
courted as a period of blissful repose, is looked upon with 
horror, as the sppointed season of inexpressible suffering 
and dread. It becomes, on this account, a matter of 
importance to contrive some method for preventing the 
attacks of so distressful a malady. The cause, what- 
ever it may be, must, if practicable, be removed, and 
the symptoms thence srising will naturally disappear. 
If the disorder proceed from heavy suppers, or indiges- 
tible food, these things ought to be given up, and the 
person should either go supperiess to bed, or with such 
a light meal as will not hurt his digestion. Salted 
provisions of all kinds must be abandoned, nor should 
he tsste any thing which will lie heavily upon the 
atomach, or run into fermentation. For this reason, 
nuts, cucmnbers, chc<ne, hanu and fruits are all preju- 
dicial If he be subject to heart-bum, flatulence, and 
other dyspeptic symptoms, he should make use of oc- 
casional dcMes of magnesia, or carbonate of potash or 
aoda. I have known a tea-spoonful of either of the 
two latter, or three times that quantity of the former, 
taken before stepping into bed, prevent an attack, 
where, from the previous ^tate of the stomach, I am 
convinced it wonla have taken place, had those medi- 
cines not l»cen used. Great attention must be paid to 
the state of the bowels. For this purpose, the colo- 
cynth, the compound rhubarb, or the common aloetic 
pill, should be made use of, in doses of one, two, or 
three, according to ciicumstanr.es, till the digestive or- 
gans are brought into proper play. The common blue 
pilU uaed with proper caution, is also an excellent 
medicine. In all cases, the patient should take abun- 
dant exercise, shun late hours, or too much study, and 
keep his mind in as cheerful a state as possible. The 
bed he lies on ought to be hard, and the pillow not very 
high. When the attacks are frequent, and extremelv 
severe, Dr Darwin reconunends that an alarm clock 
misht be hung up in the room, so that the repose may 
be mterrupted at short intervals. It is a good plan to 
bavB anodier person to sleep in the same bed, who 
might arouse him from the paroxysm ; and he should 
be dhrocted to lie as little as possible upon the back. 

These points comprehend the principal treatment, 
and when persevered in, will rarely fail to mitigate or 
remove Uie disease. Sometimes, however, owing to 
certain peculiarities of constitution, it may be neces- 
saiT to adopt a different plan, or combine other means 
along with the above : thus, Whyatt, who was subject 
to nightmare, could only insure himself against an at- 
tack, by taking a small glassful of brandy, just before 
going to bed ; and some individuals find that a light 
aupper pfevents the fit, while it is sure to occur if no 
supper at all be taken. But these are rare exceptions 
to toe general rule, and, when they do occur, must be 
treated in that manner which experience proves most 
effectaal, without being bound too nicely by the ordi- 
Baij modea of cure. Blood-letting, which some writers 
nirommftnd, ia useless or hurtful, except in cases 
whoro then ia raiaoB to suppose that the affection ia 



brought on by plethora. With regard to the other 
causes of nightmare, such as asthma, hydroihorax, dec, 
these must be treated on general principles, and it, 
as one of their symptoms, will depsjrt so soon as they 
are removed. 

Some persons recommend opium for the cure of 
nightmare, but this medicine I should think more likely 
to agsnrave than relieve the complaint. The late Lhr 
Polydori, author of * The Vampyrc,' and of an * Es- 
say on Positive Pleasure," was much subject to incubus, 
and in the habit of using opium for its removal. One 
morning he was found dead, and on the table beside 
him stood a glass, which had evidently contained 
laudanum and water. From this, it was supposed ho 
had killed himself by his own treatment ; but whether 
the quantity of laudanum taken by him would have de- 
stroyed life in ordinary circumstances, .has never been 
ascertained. 
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DATMAEI. 



I have strong doubts as to the propriety of consider- 
ing this affection in any way different from the incubus, 
nr nightmare. It seems merely a modification of the 
latter, only accompanied by no aberration of the judg- 
ment. The person endures precisely many of the 
same feelings, such as difficult rcbpiration, torpor of 
the voluntary muscles, deep sighing, extreme terror, 
and inability to speak. Tne orly difference which 
seem to exist between the two sistcs is. that in day- 
mare, the reason is alttays unclouded — wheress in in- 
cubus it is generally more or less disturbed. 

Dr Mason Good, in his ' Study of Medicine,* ukes 
notice of a case, recorded by Forestus, * thst returned 
periodically every third day, like an intermittent fever. 
The patient was a girl, nine years of ago, and at these 
times was suddenly attacked with great terror, a con- 
striction of both the lower and upper bully, with ur- 
gent difliculty of breathing. Her eyes continued open, 
and were permanently continued to one spot ; with her 
hands she forcibly grasped hold of things, that sho 
might breathe the more eaaily. When spoken to, sho 
returned no answer. In the meantime, the mind seem- 
ed to be collected ; she was without sleep ; sighed re- 
peatedly ; the abdomen was elevated, the thorax still 
violently contracted, and oppressed with laborious re- 
spiration and heavy panting : she was incapable of ut- 
terance.* 

During the intensely hot summer of 1825, I expe- 
rienced an attack of daymare. Immediately after 
dining, I threw myself on my back upon a sofa, and, 
before I was aware, was seized with dimcult respiration, 
extreme dread, and utter incapability of motion or 
speech. I could neither move nor cry, while the breath 
came from my chest in broken and suffocating par- 
oxysms. Dunnfl all this time, I was perfectly awake : 
I saw the light glaring in at the windows in broad sul- 
try streams ; I felt the intense heat of the day pervading 
my frame ; and heard distinctly the different noises in 
the street, and even the ticking of my own watch, which 
I had placed on the cushion beside me. I had, at the 
same time, the consciousness of flies buzzing around, 
and settling with annoying pertinacity upon my face. 
During the whole fit, judgment was never for a moment 
suspended. I felt assur^ that I laboured under a spe- 
cies of incubus. I even endeavoured to reason myself 
out of the feeling of dread which filled my mind, and 
longed with insufferable ardour for some one to open 
the door, and dissolve the kpell which bound me in ita 
fetters. The fit did not continue above five minutes : 
by degrees I recovered the use of speech and motion : 
and aa aooa as they wars so tu rostoiad aa to ensbU 
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Ifpon Uw obola, I coniida' dirauv tod u^tiiiuo 
tdmticd. Th^ pncaed &om lbs MiM CMWM, and 
mm be trailad in • Bmiln muoa. 



CHAPTER Tn. 



In majU draaaung, u I Ima ■bnd; ititad, Mma 
«f the eentitel' orgiin in emke, whila otfaen cootinue 
in the qaieeeencc of ileqi. Soeh, iIki, ta the cue bi 
•anmuDbnlim, bat with thi* edditjon, thet (he imm 
i> af M fbnHhll a nitora u to itimQlate into actioDihe 



id thaninjotbRage. Itt fiml— , it i 
uuea ironi itpeDonhaa ; and ut; aome* of n^n* 
mental iiritatiiMi joaj jnidiiEa iL It ia a LuiaiB, ^ 
not eaailr enluDed bet, that tbs aged, dmh Hr 
dnam mora iban tbt iiiiililla ^wl, an laia ad£eu4i> 
MBmnDbuliM apdileep-tilkiM. iDiWad, thaae |b. 
aoDena are Mldora noticed in oU paopto. 

It haabeen maUa of earpnieto maa^ithataM^B- 

bnliala ofUo ftt into the moat Wm h o iw MtailiaB 

witbmt upcneociiig tarn. Bat (Ss nlMtiMri 

(faia ought not to br ■ W ended Mb aoT KM diSc^: 

ftn we moil Rflect, that ahim eaonot b* Ml aba at 

ippi^Kod danger, and that (be htUt, h«»»> i «— « 

ma^ be, cannot eicit* (OOIMM «f ai^ kmd, aofantB 

wa are ignorant of ita ariw ano. ThiB ia Ika mmm 

in which alaep-walhai, b a peat inaywilj af taiK 

itand. The reeeoning GwohM*. wfaielipnBt oat 6r 

eiiMenee of danger, era genanllj in a atala of ew- 

ptete (looibeT, and unable lo produce i ,m e y lnt 

MDOtiooa in the nund. Abd e>eo if dani^ tmii ic 

perceirtd by ■ ileap-mlkei and avoided, aa ■ i^k- 

timei the caae, hit want of icrror ia to be inqwifd It i 

quieiceat •Ule of tiw onan of caMioiuiww ; tbt hu* 

..,, ,,.,. L-of '™' ori^nating in hi($ udlameDt of ihia paitEUi 

■icitrf, and then we nmnlj w^ wilhoot eiUm , _^ of the brain. That the leaaooing fteqh«. hn- 

<t or twanng. In olbcn, Iwtli the muKle. .ndOT^ ,^^ ,„ «»nolin»a onlr mj pard^y awnoM -^ 

ofi.ghtare«imiiUled,indwenoli.nljw,lk,bat j,^ J«ndant eridence^ in tbe &ct of tboD^T^^ 

ban thennofoaTerei. Ina thiidT*ne(j.iheactmix nm (^Jy now and than 

tif baaim i* added, and we both wJh, and aee. and ' nerionnina office! whi 

B«iT. ShouU the eenea of unell, tuic, and touch br "^ " 

(timulated into actiTitr. and reUered from tbc torpor 



oftbeornnaoftheaenaea. If we draam that we are 


walking, and the Tinon poeweeea radi a degrae (« 


nTidneei and eidtiDg eoeigj aa lo anrate the mnaclei 






|«rlj .poaVine. Iboae paiti of the brain which take 
copiiiance of ■ighw and aoDDda. Ihen we both ace anj 


objmrta, or hear any Kninda, which mar occur, juat m* 


•re Hcitcd, and then we aimply walk, wilboot eitbrn 



into wbieh the; 

■lao brDD^bt into opcniion. 

Bctrn ttate of the oigini of ipcech. inducing ca lo 

talk, we are then bnmght u neuljr ai the flnmbariag 

■tile idmiii, into the condition of perfect wakefnlDeaa. 

The rollowine paiuge fnim Dr Hiwm Goal wiU iUna- 

trate nnnf of the fore^nfE points more fultf- 

'ir.' ohacnee he, > the external organ of eena* than 
Btiniulated be thai of liebt. Ihe dieamei may pcrceiTe 
objrcti aronnd him, and be iblr lo diilinrnuh Ihem; 
uii if the tenor of the dreiminti ideai aliould aa powo- 
Aillj operate upon Hk muaclei of locomotion, thne alao 
may be thrown into their iccuitooted (late of action, 
and be may ri^e fiiHn his bed. and make hii way to 
whateTcr place the drift of hia dieam miy direct him, 
wilh perfect mm, and fiee from danger. He will aee 
more or lea* diatinctly, in piopottion ■• the organ of 
aifrbl ii inore nr leai awake : yet. from the increaaeil 
eihauetion. and, of courae. increaaed lorpor of the other 
organa, in conaequence of an increaacd demand of aen- 
acmal power frooi the comaun etock, to auppty the 
tion or the aenia and muaeka inunedialely 
e*eri other tenae will probably be thrown into 
akep at lotpOT than if the whole had been quieacenl 
Hence, Ibe " " ' ' ' 



judgnienL In the hkhei ranka of ariMiiniiilailiM ■ 
many of ihe ogana ollhe biain are in activity, lad ihn 
ia Hicb perfect wakefalneaa of tba utemal mttm ^ 
kicanctne powera, that the petaon oaaj nhBoal he md 
lobe awake. 



i. * Like madpeaa. it ia aicaa- 
aetiOD, wilh co iie feiit a^ iwa- 
with Ibit comnletn oUinn (a 
i) of both, which takaa placa in tk wort 
grade of madneaa.'* 

" gnnarally walk with Ibair tn 

'ertUew ' 



"K^C^ 



well known lo Shalupem, aa ia 
lul innanca of Lady Macbeth : 

•DKtir. YuaaHbeeenearaapM.' 
OnHttm. Ay, bol ihair aeiHa w abM.' 
Hm following ia a nmark^Ue bwluea in post, ad 
ibowa that thoi^ tbe pawn vi naoo wna ananuMi 
thai of bearing continued in fiill npwtjon. 



'""" . laiaad the laBily, at f6<iro'dackin*Dia(waf,b*B*k< 
"VV"- i mg down a flight of alaiia in bar ileqi, and ]i' i - 
aoeepar ^ ^ bud-room doocofher maater, who inqainid wtM 

I car* may not be ra<ued even by ■ •our. I j queeledeoo>Bcotton,amingtbaHhebad tnmhwfam. 
otberwue awake the aleeper. He nay br ,^ i,^ ^^ ^„ miatreaa miM farain ber: at Aa 



m, enn Orar tba moat dangeroua precipice? 

eatbem diatinctly — tobieb«l: indtheorgvi 
n ■(» oeing now quite cmaueled, oc tiien being tt' 
longer my occaaion for ila uae, it may onca more ai - 
aociale in the general Inaetinly, and Ihe dream take a 
new torn, and canaiat of a new combinatioD of imagea." 
I inucl ihal aleep-walkingia eometime* beie£tar}. 
•t laaat I have known intfancea which gave coimtoiuiKM> 
to audi a anpuaition. Ita victima are genanUy pale, 
nanuui, irriteJile panonai and it ia ranukad that tbar 
• JaaA Indf <r IWkha, iA Iv.p. ni, M adh. 



fatgiv« bn: I 
aame iime nannng mio laara. Her fallaw-aetniii. 
with whom abe bad been oonvarwui ioreoina tnaa. ^ 
■erred h« get out of bed, and quicUv lUknnd ^, bol 
not befcm aha had tripled the [Hliful atoiy. She ibn 
relumed to bar lOOm, and a light having been pocmed. 
•he waa (bund groping to find ber collaa-bai. A>- 
other poacai went to h^. when. perccivtoK a dif ferenre 
'TbatiaadifiMUTCKa. 

ledidiMK (Mlbiotqael bafBu 

wen wide apot. Upon inqaar 

lathe matter, abe ouly lUidthBt iknw«*ad 

1, hut ihit her Ml u n-a ma at had haaa W 
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now thought prudent that she shoald be allowed 
to remain i^uiet for somo short time, and she was per- 
■oaded to he down with her fellow-servant, until Uw 
ptoal hour of rising, thinking that she might then aw^e 
in her accustomed manner. This failing in efiect, her 
mistress went up to her room, and rat&r angrily do- 
•ired her to get up, and go to her wwk, as it was now 
mx, o*clock ; this she refused, telling her mistress that 
if she did not please her, she might Ewk out for another 
•ertant, at the same time saying, that she would not 
rise up at two o*clock, (pointing to the window,) to in- 
jure her health for any one. For the sake of a Joke, 
she was told to pack up her things, and start off im- 
mediately, but to this she made no reply. She rebuked 
her feUow-serraot for not remaining longer in bed, and 
shortly after this became quiet. She was afterwards 
shaken violently, and awoke. She then rose, «^ see- 
inff the cotton-box distuibed, demanded to know why 
it had been meddled with, not knowmg that she alone 
was the cause of it. In the course of the day, sereral 
^^oestaons were put to her in order to try her recollec- 
tMHi, but the real fact of her walking, was not made 
known to her ; and she is still quite unconscious of 
what has transpired. 

The next case is of a different description, and ez- 
Ubits a dormant state of the sense of hearing, while 
sight ^jpears, throughout, to have been in active ope- 
ration. 

A young man named Johns, who works at Cardrew, 
near Redruth, being asleep in the sump-house of that 
mine, was observed bv two boys to rise and walk to the 
door, agjainst which he leaned ; shortly after. Quitting 
that position, he walked to the engine-shaft, and safety 
descended to the depth of twenty fathoms, where faie 
was found by his comrades soon after, with his back 
restinff on the ladder. They called to him, to apprize 
htm of .the perilous aituation in which he was, but he 
did not hear them, and they were obliged to shake him 
roughly till he awoke, when he appeared totally at a 
loss to account for his being so situated. 

In Lodgers * Historical Portraits,* there is a likeness, 
by Sir Peter Lely, of Lord Culpepper*s brother, so fa- 
mous as a dreamer. In 1686, be was indicted at the 
Old Bailey, for shooting one of the Guaids, and his 
horse to boot. He pleaded somnambulism, and was 
acquitted on producing nearly fifty witnesses, to prove 
the extraordinary things he did in his sleep. 

A venr curious circumstance is related of Dr Frank- 
Kd, in the memoirs of that eminent philosopher, pub- 
lished by his ffrandron. * I went out,* said the Doctor, 
* Co bathe in Martm*s salt water hot bath, in Southamp- 
ton, and, floating on my back, foil asleep, and slept 
nearly an hour, by m^ watch, without ainking or tummg 
— a thing I never did before, and should nardly have 
thought possible.' 

A case still more extraordinary occnned some time 
ago in one of the towns on the coast of Ireland. About 
two o'clock in the morning, the watchmen on the Reve- 
nue quay, were much surprised at descrying a man dis- 
porting himself in the water, about a hundred yards 
from the shore. Intimation having been given to the 
Revenue boit*s crew, thoy pushed^off and succeeded 
ia picking him up, but strange to say, he had no idea 
vrhitever of his perilous situation : and it was with the 
utmost difficulty they could persuade him he was not 
still in bed. Bat the most singular part of this novel 
adventure, and which was afterwards ascertained, was 
that the man had left his house at twelve o'clock that 
nig^t, and walked through a difficult, and, to him, dan- 
gmms road, a distance of nearly two miles, and had 
actntlhr swum one mile and a half when he was fei^ 
trnDtttif diseoverad and picked up. 

Il0t TSiy hmg ago a boy was seen fishing off Brest, 
vp to te woUHb m water. On coming up to him, 1m 
«M iMri to b« fast asleep. 

I lni|t ft (Mlismaa whoy in coosequeiice of dnuuh 



ing thst the house was broken into by thieves, got out 
orbed, dropped firom the window (fortunately a low 
one) into the street ; and was a conaiderable distance 
on his wa^ to warn the police, when he waa discovered 
by one of them, who awoke him, and conducted him 
home. 

A case is related of an Ihiglish cleigyman who used 
to get up in the night, light his candle, write sermons, 
correct them with intenineations, and retire to bed 
again ; being all the tune aslesp. The Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux mentions a similar case of a student, who 
got up to compose a sermon while ssleep, wrote it coi^ 
lectly, read it over from one end to the other, or at 
least appeared to read it, made corrections on it, 
scratchea out lines, and substituted others, put in its 
place a word which had been omitted, compowed musicr 
wrote it accuntely down, and perfonned other things 
equally surprising. Dr Gall takea notice of a miller 
who vras in the habit of getting up evei^ night and at- 
tending to his usual avocations at the mill, then return- 
ing to bed ; on awaking in the morning, be recollected 
nothing of what passed during night. Martinet speaks 
of a sudler who was accustomed to rise in his sleep 
and work at hia trade ; and Dr Pritchard of a farmer 
who got out of bed, dressed himself, saddled his horse, 
and rode to the market, being all the while asleep. Dr 
Blacklock, on one occasion, rose fitxn bod, to which be 
had retired at an eariy hour, came into the room where 
his funilv were assembled, conversed with them, and 
afterwards entertained them with a pleaaant song, with- 
out any of them suspecting he was asleep, m with- 
out his retaining after he awoke, the least recollection 
of what he had done. It is a singular, yst well au- 
thenticated foot, that in the disastrous retreat of Sir 
John Moore, manv of the soldiers fell aaleep, yet con- 
tinued to inarch along vrith their comrades. 

The stories relstM of sleep-walkers are, indeed, of 
so extraordinary a kind, that tiiey would almost seem 
fictitious, were they not supported by the roost incoD- 
trovertible evidence. To walk on the house-top, to 
scale precipices, and descend to the bottom of fright- 
ful ravinea, are common exploits with the somnambulist ; 
and he performs them with a facility far beyond the power 
of any man who is completely awake. A story is told 
of a boy, who dreamed that he got out of bed, and as- 
cended to the summit of an enormous rock, where ho 
found an eagle's nest, which he brought away with him, 
and placed beneath his bed. Now, t^e whole of these 
events actually took place ; and what he conceived on 
awaking to be a mere vision, was proved to have had 
an actual existence, by the nest*l>eing found in the pre- 
cise spot where he imagined he had put it, and by the 
evidence of the spectators who beheld his perilous ad- 
venture. The precipice which ho ascended, vras of a 
nature that must have baffled the most expisrt moun- 
taineer, and such as, at other times, he never could 
hare scaled. In this instsnce, the individual was as 
nearly as possible, without actually being so, awake. 
All his bodily, and almost the wliole of his mental 
powers, appear to have been in ftill activity. So for as 
the latter are concerned, we can only conceive a par- 
tial defect of the judgment to have existed, for that it 
was altogether abolished is pretty evident from the foct 
of hb proceeding to work precisely as he woukl hive 
done, had he, in his waking hours, seriously resolved to 
make such an attempt ; Uw defect lay in toakinm the 
attempt at all ; and still more in getting out of bed 
to do so in the middle of the night 

Somnambuhsm, as well as lunacy, sometooes be- 
stows snpemajtnral strength upon this indtvidusl. Mr 
Dobrie, a musician in B>aSi, afiwds an instsnce of this 
kind. One Sunday, vrhile awake, he attssapted m vaar 
to force open the window of his bed-room, whicL 
chanced to be nailed down ; bat haviiw got op in his 
siesp, he repeated the attempt so cc sss fa Uy, and threw 
mU by udiioh hs uuoiuiiistsly bfOBi bis w^ 
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Sleep-walking is sometimet periodical. Maitinet 
describes the case of a watchmaker's apprentice who 
hsd en attack of it every fortnight. In this state, 
though insensible to all external impressions, he would 
perform his work with his usual accuracy, and was al- 
ways astonished, on awaking, at the progress he had 
made, llie paroxysm began with a aense of best in 
the epigastrium extending to the bead, followed by 
confusion of ideas and complete insensibility, the eyes 
remaining open with a fixed and vacant stare. Inis 
case, ^hich undoubtedly originated in some diseased 
state of the brain, terminatea in epilepsy. Dr Gall re- 
lates that he saw at Berlin a young roan, sixteen yeara 
of age. who had, from time to time, very extraordinary 
fits. Pie moved about unconsciously in bed, and had 
no perception of any thing that was done to him ; at 
last he would jump out of bed. and walk with rapid 
steps about the room, his eyes being fixed and open. 
Several obstacles which were placed by Dr Gall in his 
w-ay, he either removed or cautioualy avoided. He 
then threw himself suddenly asain upon bed, moved 
about for some time, and finisheS by jumping up awake, 
rot a little surpri&cd at the number of cunous people 
about h:m. 

I'he facility with which somnambulists are awakened 
from the paroxysm, differs extremely in different cases. 
One man is aroused by being gently touched or called 
upon, by a flash of light, by stumbling in his peregrina- 
tions, or by setting his foot in water. Another ro- 
maina so heavily asJeep, that it is necessary to shout 
loudly, to shake him with violence, and make use of 
other excitations equally powerful. In this condition, 
when the sense of vision chances to be dormant, it is 
curious to look at his eyes. Sometimes they are shut ; 
at other times wide open ; and when the latter is the 
case, they are observed to be fixed and inexpreaaive, 
* without speculation,' or energy, while the pupil, is 
contracted, as in the caae of perfect sleep. 

It is not always safe to arouae a sleep walker ; and 
many cases of the fatal effects thence arising have been 
detailed by authors. Nor is it at all unhkely that a 
person, even of strong ner\'es, might be violently agi- 
tated by awaking in a aituaiion so different from that 
in which he lav down. Amons other examples, that 
of a young lady, who was addicted to this affection, 
may be mentioned. Knowing her failing, her friends, 
made a point of locking the door, and securine the win- 
dow of her chan:4^r in such a manner that t>l.K could 
not possibly get out. One night, these prec«ui:uns 
were, niifortunately overlooked ; and in a paroxysm of 
to:T.::ainbulism, she walked into the garden behmd the 
houM. M'hile there, she was recognised by some of 
the family, who were warned bj the noise she made on 
opening the door, and they followed and awoke her ; 
but such was the effect produced upon her nervous 
system, that she almost instantly expired. 

llie remote causes of sleep walking are so obscure, 
that it is seldom we arc able to ascertain them. Gene- 
ral irritability of frame, a nervous temperament, and 
bad digestion, will di«po§e to the affection. Being a 
modification of dreaming, those who arc much troubled 
with the latter will, consequently be most prone to its 
attacks. The cauaes, however, are, in a great majority 
of cases, so completely unknown, that any attempt to 
investigate them would be fruitless ; and we are 
compeUed to refer the complaint to some idiosyncracy 
of constitution beyorxl the reach of human knowledge. 

Accordiriff to the report made by a Committee of Die 
Royal Acacfemy of Sciences in Paris, animal magnet- 
ism appears to have the power of inducing a peculiar 
species of somnambulism. The circumstances seem 
so curious, that, even authenticated as they are by men 
of urxioubted int#grity and talent, it ia extremely diffi- 
cult to place reliance upon them. The peraon who is 
thrown into the magnetic sleep is said to a acquire a 
—wroBTimiww, and entirely to fanet»Dthce?tDti of 



bisoidinary life. "Ulien this aleep b dissolTed. W pc* 
into his usual atate of feetiog and recoUectiolu but fas- 
gets every thing Uiat happened during^ the sleep : bene 
again magnetized, however, the remembrance <tfi3 
that occurred in the previous sleep ia broucht hack *.• 
his mind. In one of the esses above related, the p- 
tient, a lady of aixty-four yeara. had an nkrcnited caDnz 
in the right breast. She had been magnetized fortu 
purpose of dissolving the tumor, but no other effect «» 
produced than that of throwing her into a sprnes c« 
somnambulic sleep, in which aensibility was ai:nir.iIa:K. 
while her ideas retained all their clearness. In this lUtc 
her aurgeon, M. Chapelain, dispoftcd her to submit tea: 
operation, the idea of which she rejected with barxe 
vhen awake. Having formally given her consent «i» 
undressed herself^ sat down upon a chair, acd the d»> 
caaed glanda were carefully and dcliberatelr dissecird 
out, IM patient conversing all the time and being per- 
fectly insensible of pain. On awaking, she had ss 
consciousnes whatever of having been operated cpoa ; 
but being informexi of the circumstance, and secirff ia 
children around her, she experi<:nced the mo«t 1:t(!t 
emotion, which the roagnetizer insuntlj checked br 
again setting her asleep. These facts appear scanhn^ 
and iix:rediblc. I can give no opinion upon the kK 
ject from any thing I have seen myself ; out the XH^i- 
mony of such men as Cloquet, Georget, and Itaid. » 
not to be received lightly on any physiological poxt: 
and they all concur in blearing witness to such iam 
as the above. In the present state of knowMgt 
and opinion, with regard to animal magnetm. 
and the aleep occaaionc^ by it, I aball not say mux 
at present, but refer the reader to the ample dcuis 
contained in the Parisian Report ; an able transift- 
tion of which into Engliah baa been made by by Mz 
Colquhoun. 

'>\licn a person is addicted to aomnambuUnn. gnat 
care ahould be taken to have the door and windo«* si 
his sleeping apartment, secured, so as to prevr&t the 
possibility of egreaa, as he sometimes forcea his «iy 
through the panes of glass : this should be put ovt oi 
his power, by having the shutters closed, and bolted. ■ 
such a way that they cannot be opened without iheud 
of a key or screw, or some such instrumebt, wfaidi 
should never be lefl in the room where he alcepa. ba 
carried away, while the door is aecured on the ootsM. 
Some have recommended that a tub of water shouiiibe 
put by the bedside, that, on getting out, be micbt iU9 
into it, and be awaked by the cold ; but this, rob Uh 
suddenness of its operation, might be attcnced aid 
bad consequences in very nervous and deiicaie siJ>- 
jects. It is a good plan to fix a cord to the bedpon. 
and tie the other end of it securely round the penoo • 
wrist. This will effectually prevent mischief if be v.- 
tempt to get up. Whenever it can bo manaccd, R «u: 
be prudent for another person to sleep along' with hjE 
In all cases, care should be taken to arouse nun sud- 
denly. Thia must be done ss gently as possible, ud 
when he can be conducted to bed witlioui being svsk- 
cned at ail, it is still better. Should be be perceived u 
any dangerous situation as on the house-top, sr tbs 
brirk c:' a precipice, the utmost caution is requisite ; 
for, ii we call loudly upon him, his dread, on recover- 
ing, at finding himself in such a predicamenU b*J 
actually occasion him to fall, where, if he had bcca 
left to himaelf, he would have escaped without injaxy. 

To prevent a recurrence of aomnambuliaoi, we sbBold 
remove, if possible, the cauae which gave rise to tL 
Thus, if it proceed from a disordered state or tbs 
stomach, or biliary system, we must employ tbs varioas 
medicines used in such caaes. Plenty of ezcrciss 
should be taken, and late hours and much stodr avoided. 
If it arises from plethora, he must be blooded, and live 
low ; should hysteria produce it, antiapsflnodieift wch 
as valerian, ammonia, isstfaBtidi, and opioB aif be 
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But, DiilbitDiutalf. ne cu alien refer ilsop-wilking 
to DO corDpUint whalerer. In thii c»e, all [hat on 
be done i* lo cutt ths Indrnduit » sahly u pouible 
Araugh Ue ptroxjim, ind preiepl him from injuij by 

the affection will nnr iponUneoualy amj : in othen, 
it will coDlinae in apite of eTeiy remedr. 



CHAPTEE Vra. 



Thii cloaelT icaemblea •omnambulinn, and piDCMdi 
from limitii cauwi. In ■omnambuLiiin. Iboaeparta of 
the bnin which tn awake cal! ibe muaclea of the 
limbi into ictiviLy ; while, in aleep- talking, il ia tbe 
muactea necegsary for Lhe production of apeech wbich 
are aDimated by die waking cerebral organs. During 
■leep, the or^n of language may be active, eitbei ain- 
gly or in combination wilh other parla of the brain ; and 
of ihii activiiy atccp-tilking ia Ine remitt.* If, while 
we dream that we are conversing with aome one, the 
organ of laiguage ia in euch a high atate of activity aa 
aclea of apeech, we are Bure to talk. It 

iiig, are not excited 

qyuk. We only auppoae 

utiun, while, in reality, wi 

produce tieep-talking, therefore, the 

Ita function*, miial be ao much awaiie aa to put into 

aetioQ the Toluntuj muaclea by which apeech ia pro- 



n hi|n>ena, however, that the cerebral parta, though 
icientlf active to make ua dream that we are apeA- 
ire not excited ao much aa to make us actually 
L. We only auppose we are canyinp on a conver- 
1, while, in reality, we are completely ailent. To 
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ir tboughta aie most immediately occupied 
ua conaielency 01 incongruity depends upon that of the 
Eievailing ideas — being aomeiimea perfectly rational and 
coherent ; at olhci limea, full of absurdity. The voice 
U seldom the aame as in the waking stale. This 1 
would iiopule to the organs of hearing being mostly 
dormant, and consequenlty unable lo guide the mod-i- 
Ulioiu of soutld. The same fact is obnervable in very 
deaf pereone, whoae speech is usually harsh, unvaried, 
and monotonous. Sometimca the faculues am so hr 
■wake, that we can manage to converse with the indi- 
vidual, and eilract from hjm the moat hidden secrets of 
bii BOul . circumatancea have thua been ascrclained 
which would otherwise have remained in perpetual oh- 
(conty. By a little, address in (hit way, a gentleman 
lately detected the infidelity of his wife from tome ei- 
ptBsaiout which escaped her while aaleep, and succeed- 
ed in finding out that she had a meeting arranged with 
her panmonr for (he following day. Lor) Byron dc- 
■cribu % aimilar scene in his ■ Pintina :' 
■ And Hugo » fooi lo hi. I.«i,ly b,.d, 
- 'lei's bride; 




iM paienlhelica. . 

!• Inss kin, aiid Ctsrs arairnil Sot hit ktnJniH and 
wcnmmmitt ; and UiM, ihoaich anilout is iviixs hrr iniliuds 

aaner Ki in>k.' In Ibt ilhir cats, iks indliMual apeak* un- 
•BMlr i ' "tap lualf does not ;iaJd an inumiusian i and thin 
a« »niif rsBstn a ballsve thai • pan, al Ib»« of hli Kaklof 
wta dsHrtnd ehtitr nilhaul Uit csinlitnci of Ihc other 



Whirt%a«" for ol!2'«sy,' *"' 
Prom what haa been «aid of tomnambuliem, the 
reidei will be prepared forphenomeiis equally curious 
a* regirdt tleep-lalking. Fertons have been known, 
for inttance. who delivered teraiona and prayers durir^ 
sleep ; among odieni, Dr Haycock, Professor of Medi^ 
cine in Oiford. He would give out a teit in hia sleep, 
and deliver a good sermon upon it : nor could all the 
pinching and pLiIling of I4LS friends prevent him. * One 
of the most remarkable esses of speaking during sleep,* 
observes a writer in Ftsier't Msgtilne, ' is that of tn 
American lady, now (we believe) alive, who preached 
during her aleep. performing regularly every part of the 
Preabylerian tervice, from the psalm lo the bleating. 
This Isdy was the dtuehter of respectable and even 
wealthy parents : the felt Into bad health, and, under ita 
influence, she ditlnibed and snnoycd her family by her 
noctumsl eloquence. Her unhappy parents, though at 
lint surprised, and perhape flsltcred by the exhibition 
in their bmily of to eitiaordinaiy a gifi. wete al last 
convinced that it waa the rcaull of diseaae -, tod. In the 
expectation that iheli daughter might derive benefit 
from change of ecene, aa well as from medical skill, 
they made s lour with her of some length, and vitiled 
New York and tome of (he other great cities of ths 
Union. We know individuals who have heard her 
preach during the night in ateamhoata ; and it waa ciw- 
totnaiy, al lea parttea in New York, (al the bouaes of 
medical piaclilionen,) to put the lady to bed in a room 
adjacrnt to the drawing-room, in order thai the diUe- 
tanti might witness to eitnnrdinaiy a phenomenon. 
We have been told by e»r-witneasea, Ihil her sennons, 
thouj^ they had the appearance of connected discourse*, 
consisted chiefly of text* of scripture strung together. 
It is strongly impressed upon our memory, (hot some 
of her sermons were jiu Minn ed in America.' 

In the Edinburgh Journal of science, a lady who wa* 
subject lo apeclnl illutions, it described as being aub- 
ject to talk m her sleep with great fluency, (o repeat 
great portions of poetry, especially when unwell, and 

failing 10 quoU 

the preceding till ner memory was einaiisiea. 

Dr Dyie, in the Edinburgh PhilosophicBl Ttantse- 

tions, relatet (he cane of Maria C , who, during one 

paroiyam of aomnambulism, recollected what took 
plare in a preceding one, without having any tuch re- 
collection during the interval of wakefulness. One of 
the oci-ation* in which this young woman manifested 
the power in qnestion, was of a vrrv melancholy nature. 
Her fellow- servant, a Ir mile of abandoned character, 
iBTing found out thai, on avvikine, ahe entirely forgot 
everv thing wbich occurred during the fit, introduced 
by aie^th into the house, a young man of her acquain- 
tance, and obtained for him an opportunity of treating 
Maria in the most bralalandlreacheroutminner Ths 
wretches aucceeded in their object by stopping her 

lulh wilh (he bed-clotbea, by which and other means. 









villany, e 
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outrage : but tome day* aflerwanfs, having fallen, into 
the tame state, it recurred to her memory, and tbe re- 
lated to her mother all the revolting particulan. The 
Slate of mind in this case was perfectly analagoua lo 
that which ia aaid to occur in the ms^fnelic sleep ; bo^ 
(he particular aisle of Ihe bnin which induces SDch 
conditions will, I believe, ever reinain a mystery.* 

iblisbHllnllisMed. 
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Hie followiog rinffolar cam of sleep-Ulkiog, com- 
bined with aonmunbuitin, will pitnre intamiliiig to the 
letder: — 

« A Tenr ingenioQs and el^nt young lady, with light 
ejea uid nair, about the age of aerenteen, in other re- 
apecta well, waa suddenly aeized with tlua Tery wonder- 
iul malady. The diaeaae began with violent conml- 
•iona of almoat erery muacle of her body, with great, 
but Tain efforta to %oinit, and the moat riolent hiccoogfaa 
that can be conceired : theae were succeeded in about 
an hour with a fixed spasm ; in which, one hand waa 
applied to her hoad, and the other to suppwt it : in 
aoout half an hour these ceased, and the rererie besan 
suddenly, and waa at first manifest by the look of her 
ejes and countenance, which aeemed to express atten- 
taon. Then she conTersed aloud with imaginary per- 
*'aona, with her eyea open, and could not, for about an 
hour, he brought to attend to the ationilua of external 
oljecta by any kind of violence iRdiich it was possible 
to use : these ijmptoma returned in this order ereiy 
day for five or six weeks. 

* These conversations were quite consistent, and we 
could understand what ahe anppoeed her imaginazy 
companions to answer, by the continuation of her part 
of the discourse. Sometimes she waa angiy, at other 
times showed much wit and vivacity, but waa most 
frequently inclined to melancholy. In these reveries, 
she sometimes sung over some music with accuracy, 
and repeated whole passages from the English poets. 
In repeating some lines from Mr Pope*s wonu, she had 
foreot one word, and began again, endeavouring to re- 
collect it ; when she came to the forgotten word, it 
was shouted aloud in her ears, and thia repeatedly, to 
no purpose ; but by many triala ahe at length regained 
it herself. 

* Those psroxysms were tenninated with the appear- 
ance of inexpressible surprise and great fear, from which 
ahe was some minutes in recovering herself, calling on 
her sister with great agitation, and very frequently un- 
derwent a repetition of convulsions, ^>parently from 
the pain of fear. 

* After having thus returned for about an hour a-day, 
for two or three weeks, the reveries seemed to become 
less complete, and aome of tlie circumatancea varied, 
ao that aoe could walk about the room in them, with- 
out running against any of the fumi^ptre ; though these 
motions were at first very unsteady and tottering. And 
afterwards, she once, drank a diah of tea, and the whole 
apparatua of the tea-uUe waa set before her, and ex- 

yoonf Isdj, of a ipood oooMkniion, ezcelleni cspuky, awl well 
•dnesifld. * H«r memory was capackNM and w«ll«imwi wkh a 
copioiM stock of ideas. Unexpectedly, and whbout any fore, 
wamtnf , she toll inm a profbond sleep, which continued several 
hoera beyond the ofdinary lena. On wakinf , ahe waa discor- 
erad lo have kM every trakoracqaired kBowledge. Her mem* 
ory waa toMa roBo- all Tealifea, both of wonla and thfaigs 
were obliieratM] and gone. It was found necesury for her to 
lean evenr thing scain. She even ad^iiiTed, by new efforts, the 
an of spelling, readina, wrkmf , and calculating, and gradually 
became acquainted wnh the peraons and obiecu around, like a 
bdng for the first time brought into the world. In these ezer> 
dses riie made eonalderable pmOdency. But after a few months 
another fit of somnolency htvaded her. On nniaing from k, ahe 
found heraeir reetnred to the aute ahs waa In before the lint pa. 
rozysffl ; but waa wholhr ignoraoc of every event and occurrence 
that had befkllen her afterwards. The former condkkm of her 
exiaience ahe now calls the Old State, and the latter the New 
State ; and ahe to as onconacfoos oTher doable character aa two 
dtotkwt persons are of their respective nacurea. For example, 
in her old state, she posessaes all the original knowledge ; \n 
her new state, only what riie aoqoired aiooe. Ifa tody or gaD> 
tisman be bmoducedto her In the oM Mate, and vies versa,(and 
so of sU other msaers) to know them sstisftctorily, she mu« 
lesm them hi both itaies. In the oM smte, she posseseei fine 
powers of psnmanahip, while hi the new, she wiliss a poor, 
awkward hsml, havteff Bot had lisM or means to beeosM expert. 
DarinsfovyaaiBsna s|iwaids,dishss bsdperiodical traiisi- 
tkms from one of these ststee to the other. The aherslkMis are 
alwaya con ss q e ent upon a fongand aoond aleep. Both the lady 
and her fossil are now esoabtoof conducting the aJbir srfchota 
K By stmply knowing whether shs to hi the oU 
thsy regulate the tansicoane sod gt 



peaaed aoma enyrion that a nmitit in » vw put iaa 
It ; and once saeaed to smd! at a tubero— , whsch iv 
in fiowar in her chamber, aod tIalBMntad aiaad tktm 
breaking it for the stem, aijinff, * It woadd 
sister ao charmingly angiy.* At aaother ti 
melancholy moi— nta, ate teard tfaa beH, and 
ing ofifone of her ateaa aa ate aal upon tketed« *I tea 
tte color blacky' aaya ate ; *a little wider and a tek 
longer, and even tlua migfat asake me a coffin T T« 
it ia evident ate waa not aeBaiUe at thia tioae, wm man 
than formerly, of aeemg or hearing any penon ateat 
ter ; indeed, when great ligbt waa thnmn opon her Iv 
openinff tte ahuttara of tte wmdow ; tht aeoned lam 
melancnoly : and when I teve foscflily held her haadik 
or covered her cryea, ate appeared to grow iaspatiBBC, 
and would aay, ate could not tell what to do, for ihs 
could neither see nor move. In all theae cncmnstaBtsi^ 
her pulse continued unaflfocted, aa in health. And 
tte paroxyam was over, ste coaU never recollect a 
ffle idea of wtet had paaaed.*" 
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Equally extraordinary b tte follawii^ instance of 
combined aleeiKta&ing and acMnnambaliaai : 

* A remarkable instance of thia affection o txui ie J ta 

a lad named George David, atxteen years andshiif 

old, in tte service of Mr Hewson, butcher, of Bnd^ 

Road, Lamteth. At about twenty minatea after naf 

o*clock, tte lad tent forward in hia chair, and mtsd 

his forehesd on his hsods, and in ten minatea stand 

up, went for his whip, pot on hb -one spar, and wcat 

thence to tte stable ; not finding his own aaiddle is ihi 

proper place, te returned to thebooae and aaked for ± 

Being asked what te wanted with it, he replied, o ft 

hia rounda. He returmd to tte stahle, got ea » 

horae without tte saddle, and was proceedii^ to te«i 

tte stable : it waa with much difficulty and force te 

Mr Hewson, jimior, assisted by tte other lad, coaU it- 

move him fioro tte terse ; his strength vcmm gieat, mi 

it waa with difliculty te waa bnmsht in doors. Mr 

Hewson, aenior, coming teme at uum time, aent for 

Mr Benjamin Ridge, an eminent practitioner, in Biidie- 

Road, wte atood by him for a tiuarter of an hoar, draai 

which time tte lad considered nimiielf aa a t o ppe d at ihi 

tumpike-gate, and took sixpence out of hia packat ts 

te changed ; and telding out hia tend for tte chiafv, 

tte sixpence waa returned to hnn. He immediit^ 

obaerved, * None of your nonaenae — that ia tte m- 

pence again ; give me my change ;' when two poet 

halfpenny waa given to him, te counted it over, lai 

aaid, * None of your gammon ; ttet b not right ; I wsat 

a ])enny more;' makinff tte three pence hal fpnaj, 

which was hb proper t^nse. He then aaid, * Giia 

me my caator, (meaning hb hat,) which alai^ taim hi 

ted been in the tebit of using, and then began to wisp 

and spur to set his horse on. Hb poke at tMs imt 

was 196, fim and hard ; no change of co onte— a 

could te obaervetl, nor any apaamoSc affectioo af ikt 

muscles, tte eyes remsining close tte whole of tte ttes. 

Hb cost was taken off his arm, ahirt alcevea tadkadif^ 

and Mr Ridge bled him to 3% oimcea ; no alfeefaiim 

ted taken pbce in him during tte first part of tte tims 

tte blood waa flowing; at about S4 ooncea. te 

began to decrease ; uid when tte lidl qoantity i 

above had been taken, it waa at 80 — a aUit per^n- 

tion on tte forehaad. Daring tte time ofbleedii9,lir 

Hewaon related a circmnatance of a Mr Hariia, op6> 

cbn, in Holtem, whoee aon, aome years ainee, wdked 

out on tte parapet of tte hooae in hb aleep. Tte bay 

joined tte conversation, and oboerfed, ' He lived attte 

comer of Brownlow-Stieet' After tte aaa waa tbi 

up, te unlaced one boot, and aaid te woold fa la ted: 

in three minutes firom thb time, te awaka^ got «p^ m1 

aaked what waa tte matter, (tevimr than beam «■■ htm: 

in the trance,) not tevinc the al^itaat raoalfeclHft tf 

tny thing that had paaaetC and w ou d ai e d aft 

i^g tied up, and at tte blood, Ac. A 

« s Darwia's ~ 

'I 
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medicine wis then administered : he went to bed, slept 
well, and the next day appeared perfectly well, except- 
in)* debility from the bleeding, and operation of the 
medicine, smd has no recollection whatever of what had 
Uken place. None of his family or himself were ever 
aflccted in this way before.'* 

Sleep-talking is generally such a trivial affection as 
not to require any treatment whatever. In every case 
the di-.eative organs must be attended to, and, if dis- 
ordcn'd, put to rights by suitable medicines. And 
should the affection proceed, or be supposed to proceed 
from hypochondria, hysteria, or the prevalence of any 
strong mental emotion, these states must bo treated 
acconiing to general principles. When it arises from 
idiosyncrasy, and becomes habitual, I believe that no 
means which can be adopted will be of much avail. As, 
in the case of somnambulism, it very frequently hap- 
pens that the affection, after continuing for a long time, 
and baffling every species of treatment, disappears 
aponUneously. 



CHAPTER IX. 



8LEIPLC8SNESS. 



Sleep takes place as soon as the sensorial power 
tihat keeps the brain awake is expended, which, under 
common circumstances, occurs at our ordinary hour of 
going to rest, or even sooner, if any sophorific cause 
sufficiently strong shotild chance to operate. But the 
above power may be increased by various means, as in 
cases of physical suffering, or excited imagination, and, 
consequently, is not expended at the usual time. In 
this case, the person remains awake, and continues so 
tin the period of its expenditure, which may not happen 
for several hours after he lies down, or even not at all, 
daring the whole of that night. Now, whatever in- 
creases the sensorial power, whether it be balls, con- 
certs, grief, joy, or bodily pain, is prejudicial to repose. 
By them the mind is exalted to a pitch of unnatural 
mction, from which it is necessary it should descend 
before it can roll into the calm channel of sleep. 

^Vllatevcr stimulates the external senses, however 
slightly, may prevent sleep. Thus, the ticking of a 
ck>ck has this effect with very sensitive people ; and a 
candle burning in the chamber is attended with the 
same result. Even when the eyes are shut this may 
take place, for the eye-lids are sufficiently transparent 
to transmit a sense of light to the retina. For the 
same reason, the light cf day peering in at the window 
may awake us from or prevent slumber. It is said that 
Napoleon could never sleep if exposed to the influence 
of Ii<rht, although, in other circumstances, slumber ap- 
peared ai his bidding with surprising readiness. 

A eonstitutional nu^tleasness is sometimes brought 
on by habitually neglecting to solicit sleep when we lie 
down, by which means the brain is brotight into such a 
state 01 irritability, that we can hardly sleep at all. 
Chrome wakefulness, originating from any mental or 
boddv affection, sometimes degenerates into a habit, in 
which the sufferer will remain for weeks, months, or 
even years, if authors are to be believed, awake. In 
the disease called delirium tremens, wakefulness is a 
constant symptom, and froqgsntly continues for many 
successive days and nights^ It is also an attendant 
upon all disorders accompanNd by acute suffering, es- 
pecially wdien the brain is affected, as in phrenitis, or 
fever. Maniacs, from the excited state of their sen- 
soriiim, are remarkajMr subject to want of sleep ; and 
diis symptom is ofWiQ obstinate as to resist the most 
yire iM iMaedies wtfji^ venture to prescribe. 

Colaini ttimnUtiny -agents, such as tea or coffee, 
tAmihOflQ^ltkn going to bed, have often the effect 
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of preventing sleep. I would iropate this to their ini* 
tative properties, which, by supplying the brain with 
fresh sensorial power, enable it to cany on unintemipt- 
edlv all its functions longer than it would otherwise oo, 
and consequently prevent it from relapsing into slum- 
ber at the usual period. 

Any uneasy bodily feeling has the same effect — both 
preventing the accession of sleep, and arousing ua from 
It when it has fairly taken place. Thus, while moderate 
fatigue provoke slumber, excessive fatigue, owing to 
the pain and irritation it necessarily occasions, drives 
it away. Sickness, cold, heat, pregnancy, the ordinary 
calls of nature, a disagreeable bed, the want of an ao» 
customed supper, too heavy a supper, or uneasiness of 
any kind, have the same result. Cold is most apt to 
induce sleeplessness, when partial, especially if it be * 
confined to the feet ; for when general and sufficiently 
intense, it has the opposite effect, and give rise to 
drowsiness. Certain diseases, such as hemicnuiia, tie 
dolourcux, &c., have actually kept the person avrake 
for three successive months ; and all painful affection! 
prevent sleep more or less. But the most violent toit 
tures cannot altogether baniah, however much they 
may retard it. Sooner or later the fatigue, which a 
want of it occasions, prevails, and slumber ultimately 
ensues. 

Sleeplessness is sometimes produced by a sense of 
bumftig heat in the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, to which certain individuals are subject some 
time after lyin^ down. This seems to proceed from a 
want of perspiration in those parts ; owing generally 
to impaired digestion. 

Mental emotions, of every description, are unfavor- 
able to repose. If a man, as soon as he lays his head 
upon a pillow, can banish thinking, he is morally cer- 
tain to fall asleep. There are many individuals so con- 
stituted, that thev can do this without effort, and the 
consequence is, they are excellent sleepers. It is very 
different with those whose minds are oppressed by care, 
or over stimulated by excessive study. The sorrowful 
man, above all others, has the most need of sleep ; but, 
far from shedding its benignant influence over him, it % 

flies away, and leaves him to the communionship of hie ^' 
own sad thoughts : .^ . 

* Hit slumber*— 4f he slumber— are not sleep, ' ^ 

*But a cuntiiaiance of onduriof ihoujjhi.' 

It is the same with the man of vivid imagination. 
His fancy, instead of being subdued by the spell of 
sleep, becomes more active than ever. Thoughts in a 
thousand fantastic forms — myriads of waking dreams- 
pass through his mind, whose excessive activity spurns 
at repose, and mocks all his endeavors to reduce it to 
quiescence. Great joy will often scare away sleep for 
many nights ; but, in this respect, it is far inferior to 
grief, a fixed attack of which has been known to keep 
the sufferer awake for several months. Those who 
meditate much, seldom sleep well in the eariy part of 
the night : they lie a>yake, for perhaps two or three 
hours, after going to bed, and do not fall into slumber 
till towards moromg. Persons of this description often 
lie long, and arc reputed laxy by eariy risers, although, 
it is probable, they actually sleep less than these eaily 
risers themselves. Long continued study is highly pre- 
judicial to repose. Boerhaave mentions that, on one 
occasion, owing to this circumstance, he did not close 
his eyes for six weeks. 

Nothing is so hurtful both to the mind and body as 
want of sleep. Deprived of the necessary portion, the 
person gets wan, emaciated and listless, ana very soon 
falls into bad health ; the spirit becomes entirely broken, 
and the fire of even the most ardent diipusitions ii 
quenched. Nor is this law peculiar to the human race, 
for it operates with similar power upon the lower ani- 
mals, and deprives them of much iff tl^|r jiatiinl 
ferocity. An illustration of this feet ii afibided iar ibt 
tunhNl of wild elephants. Theee animiU^ lAnn^lii* 
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cangfal, are ttudioosly prevented from sleeping; in 
conaeqoence of which, they become, in a few days, 
comptntivelj niiM ind haimleM. KettleMness, when 
long protncted, may terminate in delirium, or confirm- 
ed mtanity ; and in many diseasea, it ia the moat obati- 
iMta symptom we hare to atrugs^ie agaigst. By it 
•looe, all the exijiting bad symptoms are aggravated ; 
■ad aa aoon as we can succeed in overcoming it, every 
thing disagreeable and dangerous freauently wears 
swmy, and the person ia restored to healtL 

In restlessness, both the perspiration and urinary ae- 
cretions are usually much increased ; there is also an ac- 
cesskm of heat in the system, and a general feverish 
tendency, unless the want of sleep should proceed from 
cdd. 

With regard to the treatment of sleeplessness, a very 
few words will suffice : in fact, upon this head little 
more can be said, than a recommendation to obviate the 
causes from whence it proceeds, and it will naturally 
disappear. I may mention, however, that when there 
is DO specific disease, either of body or mind, to which 
die want of sleep can be imputed, the person should 
keep himself in as cheerful a mood as possible — should 
rise early, if his strength permits it, and take such ex- 
ercise as to fatigue himself moderately ; and if all these 
means fail, that he ought to make use of opium. In 
all cases of restlessness, indeed, this medicine must be 
had recourse to, if the affection resisu every other 
remedy, and continues so long as to endanger health. 
Those preparationa of opium, the acetate and muriate 
of morphia, have latterly been a good deal used, and 
with excellent effect, for the same purpose. Wlien 
neither opium nor its preparations agrees with the con- 
stitution, it becomes necessary to employ other narco- 
tica, especially hyosciainus or hop. A pillow of hops 
sometimes succeeds in inducing sleep when other 
means fail. Such was the case with his lato majesty, 
George III., who, by this contrivance, was relieved 
from the protracted wakefulness under which he labour- 
ed for so long a time. In giving medicines to produce 
sleep, great attention must be paid to the disease which 
occasions the restlessness ; for, in phrenitis, high fever, 
and some other disorders, it would be most injurious to 
administer anodynes of any kind. In such cases, as 
the restlessness is merely a symptom of the general 
disease, its removal will depend upon that of the latter. 
Allien, however, the acute symptoms have been over- 
come, and nothing but chronic wakefulness, the result 
of debility, remains behind, it then becomes necessary 
to have recourse to opium, or such other remedies as 
may be considered applicable to thi* particular case. 
Studious men ou^t to avoid late reading ; and, on go- 
ing to bed. endeavour to abstract their minds from all 
intrusive ideas. They should tr\' to circumscribe their 
thoughts within the narrowest possible circle, and pre- 
vent them from becomi'ig nimblin;^ or excursive. I 
have often coaxed myself asleep by mtenially repeating 
half a dosen of times, any well known rhyme. While 
doing so, the ideas must be strictly directed to tiiis par- 
ticular theme, and prevented from wandering; fur 
sometimes, during the process of repetition, the mind 
takes a strange turn, and [lerforms two offices at the 
same time, being directed to the rh>'mo on the one 
hand, and to something else on the other ; and it will 
bo found that the hold it has of the former, is often- 
times much weaker than of the latter. The great se- 
cret ia, by a strong effort of the will to compel the 
mind to depart from the favourite train of thought into 
which it hail run, and address itself solely to the inter- 
nal repetition of what is substituted in ita place. If tl^ 
is oenevered in, it will generally be found to succeed ; 
and I woald recommend all those who are prevented 
from sleeping, in consequence of too active a flow of 
ideas, to tiy the experiment. As has been already re- 
auAed, (be more tlie mind ia made to tarn upon a ain- 
gkiafnmkm, the more closely it ia made to «p9roafi^\ 



to the state of aleep, which u the total ebeence a i3 
impressions. People should never go to bed imac& 
ately after studying hard, as the brain is precae'i :z 
that state of excitement which must prevent siee 
The mind ought previously to be relaxed bj light cn- 
versation, muaic, or any thing which requires '.^Li 
thought. 

In some caces of restlessness, sleep may be proccn^: 
by the person getting up, and walking for a few mis^K* 
about the room. It ia not easy to explain on viia: 
principle this acts, but it is certain, tb&t by sorh mceai 
sleep sometimes follows, where previoualy it had bscx 
solicited in vain. It is customary vrith tionM peoplf 9 
read themselves into slumber, but dangerous accidcsa 
have arisen from this habit, in consequence of the Ugfcc- 
ed candle setting fire to the bed curtains. A safer aod 
more eifeciual way is to get another person to reed; s 
which case, sleep will very s^enerally take pUee. e^w- 
cially if the subject in question is not one of mocb d- 
terest, or read in a dry monotonous nunner Wbe 
sleeplessness proceeds from the heat of the iFNizier. 
the person should lie very lis:htly covered, ud le: ne 
air circulate freely through his room. A cold km 
taken shortly before going to bed, or i^>ong:;\^ ise 
body with cold water, will ofien ensure a cocn:o.-iiS< 
night's rest in the hot season of the year. Wac- :: 
anses from heat in the soles or palms, these T*ra 
should be bathed with cold vinegar mml water, bevr: 
lying down, and, if necessary, occaaionally ai'ufwarii 
till the heat abates, which usually occurs in cwoor ±!et 
hours. Attention must also be paid to the suunach ia£ 
bowels. 

An easy mind, a good digestion, and plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air, are the grand conducives to so^ 
sleep ; — and. accordingly, every man whose repotc j 
indinerent, should endeavour to make tbexn his osrs u 
soon as possible. When sleeplessness becoiztcs hibAi.- 
al. the utmost care ought to be taken to overcome iot 
habit, by the removal of every thing that has a teadeacy 
to cherish it. 



CHAPTER 



DEOWSIIfKSS. 



Drowsiness is symptomatic of apoplexy and 
Other diseases, but sometimes it exists as an idiopaiif 
atfcclion. There are persons who have a disfios^L'^ 
to sleep on ever)* occasion. They do so at all tixev 
and in all places. They sleep after dinner ; thry ret? 
in the theatre ; they sleep in church. It is the m.xc L* 
them in what situation th^y may be placed : sle^p -j vitr 
great end of their existence--their occupation — iztJ 
sole employment. Morpheus is the deity at «:?>< 
shrine they worship — the only god whose induenceore: 
them is onmipotent. Let them be placed in alinos: iiy 
circumstances, and their constitutional failing prerLJ- 
It falls upon them in the midst of mirth ; it assails then 
when travelling. Let them aaO. or ride, or sic or je. 
or walk, sleep overtakes them — binds their faculties x 
torpor; and makes them dead to all that is paasicg 
around. Such are our dull, heavy-headed, drowiv 
mortals, those sons and daughters of phlegm — with 
passions as inert as a Datch fog, and inteUacta as slug- 
gish as the movements cf the hiiqiopotamns or the le- 
viathan. No class of society is so insofieraUe as iba 
There is a torpor and obtuionem aboat thehr &cihiBi, 
which render them dead to ereiy imprMsioa Tier 
have eyes and ears, yet they neither see nor hmx ; an^ 
the most exhilarating scenes mt^ be poonng befae 
them without once attracting tbur nolica. It is not 
uncommon for perMMis of this Munp to iUl ariecp m the 
midst of a party to which they have boon invilM ; Mr 
^ifYwiYiAe, 'in OCA cH Vea '^wyay^iyoihi of on ' 
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farmer haTing done so alongside of a young lady, who 
was playing on the harp for his amusement. The cause 
of this constitutional aisposition to doze upon every oc- 
casion, seems to be a certain want of activity in the 
bram, the result of which is, that the individual is sin- 
gularly void of fire, energy, and passion. He is of a 
phlegmatic temperament, generally a great eater, and 
▼ery destitute of imagination Such are the general 
characteristics of those who are predisposed to drowsi- 
ness : the cases where such a state coexists with intel- 
lectual energy are few in number. 

Boerhaave si^eaks of an eccentric physician who took 
it into his head that sleep was the nstural state of man, 
and accordingly slept eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four — till he (jQed of apoplexy, a disease which is ^- 
ways apt to be produced by excessive sleep. 

Cases of constitutional drowsiness are in a great 
measure without remedy, for the soporific tendency 
springs from some natural defect, which no medicinal 
means can overcome. 

Equally impossible of cure is the affection when it 
arises, as it very often does, from old age. Even long 
before this period of life, as at the ago of fifty or sixty, 
people very often get into somnolent hsbits, and are 
pretty sure to fall asleep if they attempt to read, or 
even if they place themselves in an easy chair before 
the fire. I know of no cure for this indolent propen- 
sity, unless indeed the habits arise, as it sometimes 
does, from corpulency, in which case it is more man- 
ageable, in so far as its cause is occasionally capable 
of being removed. 

Drowsiness sometimes proceeds f;om a fulness of 
blood in the head, or a disordered state of the digestive 
organs. When it originates from the former cause, it 
becomes necessary to have recourse to general or local 
blood-letting. The person, likewise, should use, firom 
time to time, mild laxatives, live temperately, and take 
abundance of exercise. Medicines of a similar kind 
are necessary when the affection arises from the state 
of the stomach and bowels : so soon as these organs 
are restored to health, the symptoms tie drowsiness will 
naturally disappear. 

Persons who feel the disposition to drowsiness gain- 
ing upon them, should stru^le vigorously a^inst it ; 
for when once the habit is furly established, its eradi- 
cation is very difficult. Exercise of body and mind, 
oarlj hsins and the cold bath, are among the best 
for Sua purpose. 
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I have already mentioned a few instancea of indivi- 
duals remaining for daya or weeks in a state of pro- 
found aleep. The nature of thia extraordinary affection 
ia in a gxvat measure, unknown ; it ariaea, in most 
cases, without any obvious cause, generally resists 
•very method that can be adopted for removing it, and 
disappears of its own accord. 

Tlie case of Mary Lyall, related in the 8th vo- 
lume of the *Transactiona of tbe Royal Society of 
Edinburgh,' is one of the most remarkable inatancea 
of excessive somnolency on record. This woman 
feD aaleep on the morning of the 27th of June, and 
cootiBaed in that state tiU the evening of the 30th 
of tba SUBS month, whan she awoke, and remained 
in bar usual wa? till the let of July, when she again 
Ml asleep, and continued so till the the 8th of 
August She was bled, bliatered, immersed in the 
hot and cold bath, and atimulated in almost every 
possible way, vrithoot having any consciouaness of 
whu was ^otqg on. For the fint seven days she con- 
fined mnhnnlaw, and exhibited no inclination to eat. 
Ai th& &od of Ah time ab$ began to more hnr lah 



hand ; and, by pointing to her month, aigntfied a wish 
for food. She took readily what was given to her ; 
still she discovered no symptoms of heanng, and made 
no other kind of bodily movement than of her left 
hand. Her right hand and arm, particularly, appeared 
completely dead, and bereft of feeling ; and even when 
pricked with a pin, so as to draw blood, never ahrunk 
in the least degree. At the same time, she instantly 
drew back her left arm whenever it was touched by the 
point of the pin. She continued to take food when- 
ever it was offered to her. For the first two weeks, 
her pulse generally stood at 50, during the third and 
fourth week, about 60 ; and on the day before her la- 
covcry, at 70 or 72. Her breathing was soft and al* 
most imperceptible, but during the night-time she oc- 
caaionally drew it mora strongly, like a person who has 
first fallen asleep. She evinced no symptom of hear* 
ing, till about four days before her recovery. On being 
interrogated, after this event, upon her extraordinaiy 
state, we mentioned that she had no knowledge of any 
thing that had happened — that ahe had never been co» 
scious of either having needed or received food, or of 
having been blistered ; and expressed much surprise on 
finding her head shaved. She had merely the idea of 
having paaaed a long night in sleep. 

The case of Elizabeth Perkins is also remarkable. 
In the year 1788, she foil into a profound slumber, from 
which nothing could arouse her, and remained in thia 
state for between eleven and twelve daya, when she 
awoke of her own accord, to the great joy of her relar 
tives, and wonder of the neighbourhood. On recover- 
ing, she went about her usual business ; but this was 
only for a short period, for in a week after ahe relapsed 
again into a sleep which lasted some days. She con- 
tinued, with occasional intervals of wakefulness, in a 
dozing state for several months, when she expired. 

There was lately at Kirkheaton a remarkable in- 
stance of excessive sleep. A poor paralytic, twenty 
years of age, was seldom, for the period of twelve 
months, awake more than three hours in the twenty- 
four. On one occasion, he slept for three weeka ; he 
took not a particle of either food or drink ; nothing 
could rouse him, oven for a moment ; yet his aleep ap- 
peared to be calm and natural. 

The case of Elizabeth Armitage of Woodhouse, near 
Leeds, msy also be mentioned. The age of this per- 
son was sixty-nine years. She had bMn for aoveral 
months in a decline, during which she had taken very 
little sustenance, when ahe fell into a state of lethargic 
stupor, on the morning of the let of July, 1827, in which 
cofidition she romained, without uttering one word, re- 
ceiving any food, or showing any signs of life, except 
breathing, which was at times almost imperceptible, in 
this state she continued for eight daya, when ahe ex- 
pired without a groan. 

Excessively protracted sleep may enaae from the in- 
judicioua use of narcotics. A very striking instance of 
this kind occurred on 17th February, 1816, near Lym- 
in^on. In consequence of a complaint with which a 
child had been painfully afflicted for some time previ- 
ous, its mother gave it an anodyne, (probablv lauda- 
num,) for the purpose of procuring it rest. The con- 
sequence was, that it fell into a profound sleep, which 
continued for three weeks. In tnis caae, in addition to 
an exceaaive dose, the child must have possessed some 
constitutional idios3mcrasy, which favoured the opera- 
tion of the medicine in a very powerful manner. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of exceaaiva 
aleep, is that of the lady of Nismes, published in 1777, 
in the * Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin.' Her attacks of sleep took place periodically, 
at sunrise and about noon. The first continuad tUl 
vrithin a short time of the accession oC thft «M»Q&^^s^ 
the aecood ^a!^ V>«fciw«i i«^«i isA. «v!^xSsi^^» «*««»% 
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CHB m, Alt tliB fint mtuck comnicnccd alniyi at diy- 
biwli, ulnUTet might be the Huon of Ihe yrar. and 
tlw other ilmji immediaifty aha (urcke o'clock. 
Doling tba hiief iaterril oF nakcfulnru which entued 
■hrathr baCore noon, the tooli a lilili' broth, which ahe 
lad only timr (o 1)0. when the tcrond itiack relumed 

rbcr, and kept her aslerp till (ho e\enin;. Her 
WIS rcmaikablT prafoand, and had til the rhanc- 
ten'of complcie uiKnsibililT, Kith iho exception of ■ 
feeble ropiraiian. and a weak but le^lir moieinenl of 
the polie. The mosi ainiiular fact connected with her 
remains la be meiilionril. When the dimrdcr had 
tasted *ii monihi, and then ceaaed. (he haJ an iinerval 
of perfect heahh for the wne len^ih of lime, ^^'lu■n 
il luted otie vear, i.\r I'jbrcqueni mtenal was of equal 
doniim. llie aflerlioa at fast wore pmdiiallr away ; 
■nd she Itvtd, entirely free of ii. for mmy rears after. 
She died in ihe eiehtJ-Gm vear of her aije. of drops 
hichlud no conoei' 



pteceding 

e« in ihe phenomena 
lei, the individul re- 
LlinjE or drinking ; in 



kconiplaint 
ibsiHiler. 

There arc a cood ounj nri 
of protracted aleep. In some 
mains for many diya wiihonl 
other*, the necessity for these 
him for a short linw from hia itumber, which lime he 
employs in misfying hunzcr and ihirsi. and Ihen m- 
itantly gelt in'.o hia usual stale of leihariry. The lat- 
ter kitid of sotnnolency is sometimes fci(;nHl by impot- 
tors for the purpose of eilortinji chsrily ; on this ac- 
eounl, when an msiance of the kind ocrun. it thould 
be narrowly looked into, lo see thai there u no decep- 

The power po™s.«ed by Ihe body of sobaisling for 
iuch a Icnijih of lime m protiaeifd sleep, la moat re- 
markable, and beira some analogy 10 the abstinence of 

•erred, howcirer. ihst during tlunibe 
ported by a much smaller portion of f 

tore of the ritat sdci^ which lakes ] 

All that cin be done for ihe cure of protricted i 
Dolency, ia to tUnnpt to rouae ihr person hy the ui 
■timoti, (uch as Uiilering. pinrhinc. the wami or 
bath, the ■ppticalion of stemutaiones 10 Ihe nose, 
Blaodin;^ should be hid recourse to, if wc aui 
■ny apopletic tendency lo exist. ETery means 1 
be employed to eel oaurishmenl introduced inlo 
stomach ; for Uiia purpose, if Ihe ateeper ca 
■mllow, nutritions Ruiils should be forced, from 
to time, into ibis orgsi 



ilacv in the former 



King it. 



n the purpose of tUmg le well 11 



CHAPTER XU. 



This kind of sleep is so peculiar, ihal it require* to be 
eonaidered stpaiaiely. The power of cold in occiiion- 
ingaliimher. la not confined lo man, bat perrsdes s 
TOy exlcosiTe clsss of anunala. The hybernation. 01 
a toipilode of the brown and Polar ' 



TiTed by Ihe ^nitl temperature of spring. The aan 
is the case with the hedgebug. ihe buger, the squiin 
md sererat species of tlie mouse and ni tribes, such : 
dw dormoasc ind msnaol : as also with tbe laud to 
toiae, ibe frog, and iliiKat all the indindgsls of Ihe 
liitrd, insect, and ■erput tribes. FiAei lie often 

Amid imMded in IbBJM, ind though in a slaieof -. rii"i""> — ^iz: — . .- 

■ffwwi (bilh, beeoma it mm hnlf ud .■>—>.*« \'^'"7^?*-"^"'"«*y''^,^'y^^'"^'gyf'^ 

!■■» w pi n J In hart. "ThlfiihtaM,^ wp Oi«- \«taVB'«fikR-.«<A>'«^4ai£r^ '^ 



lin. ■ as fail w they were taken on of at 
1 a abort time became k solid nuM of in. iri 
or [wo of ibe hatchei ncre ewilr nrin 00c:. 
nieaiinea mi{;bi be rPiDOTcd inanejuns. h. 
ipleiely frozen state, they scere th»wid :•• 
e. they recovered iheir ■nimBl:Dn ' ^wf j 
remain for aeveml weeka in ■ stale o: '.i;- 
piiiKtc. buried benealh wrcaihs of snow. Swal^on 
uv occasionally in the asms riale. being Ibtind tiEpd 
and iuscnsihle in Ihe bollaws of trees, am] maotf im 

birds this more rarrly hsf^ns, on lag, probeUf . to ice 
tcmpetalura of Iheir bloixl hcin^ h^er ihui that if 
oiher atuinals, and thereby ber.cr enabling ihem la n- 
sBi the cold. Almost all insetu sleep in mntcr. Tte 
IS particularly the ease wnh the eryaali^ and Mtk 
l!Taia as csnnol. at thai aeason. pmcuTP their faod h 
hyhmiatini; annnals. it la im^ioaaible lo trace in 
p^ulianly of structure which diaposea theni 10 hyto- 
nile. and ensblei tifc lo be susisincd during igai pe- 
riod. So far the subject is involved in deep anea)- 
ly. .Recording 10 Dt Edwards, the ten.pciaisre fj 
such animal ainka considL'tahlj during sleep, no la 

Wanl of moisture produces torpor in aome snius 
Thi!< IS Ihe case uilh' Ihe guden snail, irbtfh rer.is: 
a lilile waler is thrown on il. Snaila, iadefli. an 
rrvivpd after bein^ dried for fifteen yeara .Mr Bsxc 
his rcslored the rilrii Iriliti (a aperiea of worm > i.'iir 
pcrftcl lorpitudc and apparent death for five rnn ud 
eiahl moniha by merely soakinn it in waiet T^ 
fnimlaria immlalra. t small mtcraacopic ■iiimaLui 
be killed and rerivrd a doien times hy dmn: 1: ue 
then applying moisture. According to ^ailara-' 
gnimalculi hive been recovered br moislun anu 1 
Hrpor of twenly-seren years. Larccr aminils ».■! 
ihrownttilo ibe same state from wsnt of rr.Ksmie. Scci 
afford I nj! 10 
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catalepsy, is the mo^t perfect sleri' that can be \an;-- 
pA : It approaches almost to death in its appairoi ani:- 
liilalion of the animal fiincIionB. Dtseiiion n si rt 
end. and the secretions and ricrelions suspeoJee 
nolbini; seems 10 ^ on but circutstion. mniiaite!! an! 
abiorjilion. The two former are extremeiv liDpri.* 
but the latter loleiably Tigoroua. if we nuyjud;* free 
ihe quantity of fal which the animal loair* Aim :'■' 
torpid ataW. The bear, for eiample. on pj;!>iibi:> 
wintry rest, is remaikibli corpuleni : on »r»fa:wrca 
il, quite emacialed ; m which atale. inspiiv^ In li* 
pangs of hunger, il sallies forth with redoubled I'Jiy 
upon its prrv. Life ia sustained bv tbe absorptutt c: 
Ilia fal, which for monihs aetres ibe anima] •* pior- 
sion. Such emaciation, however, ia not commog 101; 
hrbemaling animals, some of whom loav bnle or doU- 
iig by their winter lorptlnde. 

Hyhemalion mar be nesented. TIiih the F«la> 
bear in the menagerie at Paria ne7«r hybanuled; and 
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in the marmot and hcdgehorr hybernation is prevented 
if the animals be kept m a hi;rhcr icm))crature. It ia 
•Iso a curious fact, that an animal, if exposf^d to a more 
intense cold, while hybernatinjT, is awaked from ita 
lethargy. Expottin^ a hylM!rnatin(; animal to light has 
iIho, in many (-uses the same cll'oct. 

Some writers, and Bulfon anionir the rcat, deny that 
such a stale of loqior as we have here described, can be 
looked upon as sleep. This is a question into which 
it ia not necessary at present to enter. All I contend 
for ia, that the state of the mind is precisely the same 
here as in the ordinary .^leop— that, in both cases, the 
organs of the senses and of volition are equally inert ; 
•nd that thouj^h the condition of the secretive and cir- 
cnlatin^ systems are diil'ercnt, so many circumstances 
are nevertheless identical, that wc become justified in 
considering the ono in a work which professes to treat 
of the other. 

In Captain Cook's first voyai^i', a mcmnruMo instance 
is given of the power uf luiense cold in producing 
sleep. It occurred in the island of Terra del Fue^o. 
Dr Solander, Mr Banks, and several other gcntlemori 
had ascended the mountains of that cold reirioii, for the 
purpofto uf botanizin«T and e.xpIoriiig the country. * Dr 
Solander, who had more tlian once crossed the moun- 
tams which divide Sweden from Xorwny, well knew 
th:ir extreme cold, esitecially wiien joined with fatigue, 
prodiicea a torpor and sleepiness.^ that arc :tlmost irre- 
sistible. He, therefore, conjured the company to keep 
movmi; whatever pain it mi<rht cost them, and whatever 
relief they mii^ht l)c promitjed by an inclination to rest. 
' Whoever sits down,' said he, ' will sleep ; and 
whoever sleeps, will wake no more,' Tiius at oncR 
admoni.Vhed and alarmed, they set forward ; but while 
they wen* still upon thi^ naked nick, and before they 
had got amon<r the bu.-thes, the cold became suddenly 
so intense as to produce the effects that had been most 
dreaded. Dr Solander himself was the llrdt wiio felt 
the inclination, airaiuHt which he had warne<l others, 
irresistible ; and in.sisted upon brinjT sutlered to lie 
down. Mr Banks entreated and remonstrated in vain ; 
down he lay upon the grotmd, altlK>u<zh it was covered 
with snow, and it was with great (liflurulty that his 
friend kept him from sleeping. Richmond, also, one 
of the black servants, l>egan to lintrer, havin;r suiforod 
from the cold in the same manner as the Doctor. Mr 
Banks, tbcn'forc, sent five of the company, ainon^ 
%vhom was Buciian, forward, to ^et a fire ready at the 
first convenient place they could find; and hiiii-self, 
with four others remained with the Doctor and Kich- 
inohd. who;n, partly by {K.'rsua:»ion and entreaty, and 
partly by force, they brought on ; but when they had got 
through the greatest part of the birch and awamp, they 
both declared they could go nu farther. Mr Banks 
arjain hid re<*oursc to entreaty and ex)K>stulation, but 
they produced no etVect. When Richmond was told 
that, if he did not go on, he would in a short time lie 
frozen to death, he answered, that he desired nothing 
but to he dowt» and die. The Doctor did not so ex- 
plicitly renounce his life ; ho said he wiis willing to go 
on. but that he must first take some sleep, though he 
had before told the companVt to slct^p was to perish. 
Mr Banks and the rest found it impossible to cany 
them ; and there being no remedy, they were both suf- 
fered to sii down, being partly supported by the bushes ; 
mnd in a few minutes they fell into a profound sleep. 
Soon after, some of the fieonle who had been sent for- 
ward, returned, with the welcome news that a fire was 
kindled about a quarter of a mile farther on the way. 
Mr Banks then endeavored to awake Dr Solander, and 
happily succeeded. But thouirh he had not slept five 
minutes, he had almost lost the use of his limlni, and 
tht muscles were so shrunk, that the shoos fell from his 
feet: he consented to go forward with such assistance 
ss couM bo glTon him, bat no attempts to relieTO poor 
Rirhmnnd woio inrcoipfiil 



It is hardly necessary to say any thing about the treats 
ment of such cases. If a person is found in a atate of 
torpor from cold, common sense points out the neces- 
sity of bringing him within the intluence of warmth. 
^^ hen, however, the limbs, &c., are frost-bitten, heat 
must be very cautiously applied, lest reaction, ensuing 
in such debilitated parts, might induce gangrene. Brisk 
friction with a cold towel, or even with snow, as ia 
the custom in Russia, should, in the first instance, be 
had recourse to. W^hen by this means the circulation 
is restored, and motion and feeling communicated to 
the parts, the heat may be gradually increased, and tho 
person wrapped in blanket^ and allowed some stimu- 
lus internally, such as a little negus, or spirits and 
water. This practice should bo adopted from the veiy 
first, when the parts are not frost-bitten ; but when 
such is tho case, the stimulating system requires to be 
used with ^at caution, and wc must proceed carefully, 
projtoriiomngthe stimulus to the particular circumstance 
of the case. 

If a person is unfortunate enough to be overtaken 
in a snow storm, and has no immediate prospect of 
extrication, he should, if the cold is very great, and 
the snow deep, sink his iKxly as much as possible in 
the latter, leaving only room for respiration. By this 
plan, the heat of tho body is much better prescn'ed 
than when exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, 
and life has a greater chance of being saved ; for tho 
temperature of the snow is not lower than that of the 
surrounding air, while its power of absorbing caloric is 
much less. It is on this principle that sheep live for 
such a length of time enveloped in snow wreaths, 
while, had they been openly exposed, for a much less 
p4>riod, to a similar degree of cold, death would inevi- 
tably have ensued. 

One of the bei>t methods to prevent the limbs from 
bein^ frost- bitten in intensely cold weather, is to keep 
them continually in motion. Such was the method re- 
commended by Xenophon to the Greek troops, in tht 
memorable ' retreat of tho ten thousand,* conducted by 
tliat distinguished soldier and historian. 
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There is some analogy between suspended animation 
and sleep. It is not so striking, however, as to require 
any thing like a lengthened discussion of tho former, 
which I shall only consider in so far as tho resemblance 
holds good between it and sleep. I have already spo- 
ken olthat suspension of the mind, and of some of the 
vital functions, which occurs m consequence of intense 
cold ; but there are other varieties, not less singular in 
their nature. The |)riiicii)al of these arc, fainting, apo- 
plexy, haniring, suffocation, drowning and especiallyi 
trance. When comjileto fainting takes phcc, it has 
many of the characters of death — the countenance be- 
ing pail, moist, and clammy ; the body cold ; tho re- 
spiration extremely feeble ; the pulsation of the heart 
apparently at an end ; while the mind is in a state of 
utter abeyance. It is in the latter respect only that the 
resemblance exists between syncope and sleep; in 
every othor they are widely different. The same rule 
holds with regard to apoplexy, in which s total insensi- 
bility, even to the strongest stimuli, takes place, accom- 
panied also with mental torpor. In recoverable casee 
of drowning, hangii:g, and suffocation, a similar analogy 
prevails, oidy in a much feebler degree ; the faculties 
of the mind being for the time suspended, and the ao- 
taal existence of tho vital sparii only proved by the sub- 
seoaent restoration of the individual to conaci 
tna Ceetin^. 
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■mmitkm is that denomiiMted catalepcy, or trance. 
No afltectioii, to which the animal frame ia subject, is 
more remarkable than this. Dorinff its continoance, 
tiie whole body is cold, rigid, and inflexible ; the coun- 
tenance without color ; the eyes fixed and motionless ; 
while breathing md the pulsation of the heart are, to all 
appearance, at an end. The mental powers, also, are 
generally suspended, and participate m the universal 
torpor which pervades the frame. In this extraordi- 
nary condition, the person nuy remain for several days, 
having all, or nearly all, the characteristics of death 
impressed upon him. Such was the case with the 
celebrated Lady Russel, who only escaped premature 
interment by the affectionate prudence of her husband ; 
and other well authenticated instances of similar preser- 
^tion from burying ahve, have been recorded. 

The nature of tlus peculiar species of suspended ani- 
mation, seems to be totally unknown; for there is 
such an apparent extinction of every faculty essential 
to life, that it is inconceivable how existence should go 
on during the continuance of the fit. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the suspension of the heart and 
hmgs is more apparent than real. It is quite certain 
that the functions of these organs must continue, so as 
to sustain life although in so feeble a manner as not to 
come under the cognizance of our senses. The respi- 
ration, in particular, is exceedingly slight ; for a mirror, 
held to the mouth of the individual, receives no tarnish 
whatever from his breath. One fact seems certain, 
that the functions of the nervous system are wholly 
suspended, with the exception of such a faint portion 
of energy, as to keep up the circulatory and res|uratory 
phenomena : consciousness, in a great majority of cases, 
IS abohshcd ; and there is nothing wanting to indicate 
the unquestionable presence of death, but that decom- 
position of the body which invariably follows this state, 
and which never attends the presence of vitality. 

The remote causes of trance are hidden in much ob- 
scurity ; and, generally, we are unable to trace the af- 
(iection to any external circumstance. It has been 
known to follow a fit of terror. Sometimes it ensues 
afWr hysteria, epilepsy, or other spasmodic diseases, 
and is occasionally an accompaniment of menorrtiai^ 
and intestinal worms. Nervous and hypochondriac 
patients are the most subject to its attacks ; but some- 
times it occurs when there is no disposition of the kind, 
and when the person is in a state ol the most seeming 
good health. 

* A girl named Shorieny, about twenty-five years 
old, residing at Paris, had been for two years past sub- 
ject to hysteria. On the twenty-eighth day after she 
was first attacked, the physician who came to visit her 
was informed that she had died during the night, which 
much surprised him, as when he had left her the night 
before, she was better than ususl. He went to see 
her. in order to convince himself of the fact ; and, on 
raisins^ the cloth with which she was covered, he per- 
ceived that thou^ her face was very pale, snd her lips 
discoloured, her features were not otherwise in the 
least altered. Her mouth was open, her eyes shut, and 
the pupils very much dilated ; the light of the candle 
made no impression on them. There was no sensible 
heat in her body ; but it was not cold and flabby like 
corpses in general. The physician returned the next 
day, determined on seeing her again before she was bu- 
ries] ; and, finding t]iat she had not become cold, he gave 
orders that the coffin should not be soldered down until 
putrefaction had commenced. He continued to ob- 
serve her during five days, and at the end of that peri- 
od, a sli^t movement was observed in the cloth vr\ach 
covered her. In two hours, it was found that the arm 
had contracted itself ; she began to move ; and it was 
clear thut it had only been an apparent death. The 
«yes soon after were seen opened, the sensca returned, 
§Dd the jtH bei^n 'jradisllv to recover. This is an 
taaxaoidiauf, bat iocomeauble fact : the g;iil ia s^ 



alive, and a great many pcnooa wlw 

was in the state of apathy described, aro read J to mirfr 

the doubu of any one who will take the traoUt m m- 

quire.** 

The case which ioQows ia fiom the Cmmiam Gmxmt, 
and ia not lesa curious : — 

* On the western soboriM of CantoD, a 
Le, bought aa a alave-woman a siil 
At the age of twenty-one, he soU her to be a 
bine to a man named Wong. She had lired mitk hm 
threeyeara. About aiz months ago aba twiraaw iB» a 
consequence of a large impoathmne oo bar aide, aadsa 
the 35th of the present moon died. Sba waa placed a 
a coffin, the lid of which remained nnfisatencd, ta wail 
for her parents to come and aee the coqiea, that th^ 
might be satiafied ahe died a natural death. Oa Ifca 
^ui, while carrying the remaina to be mtened ia ito 
north side of Canton, a noise or voice waa beaid pa> 
ceeding from the coffin ; and, on remorinft the 
ing, it vras foubd the woman had coma to liSs 
She had been supposed dead for three daja.' 

The case of Colonel Townsend, bowerer, is aach 
more extraordinary than either of tbe abor^ nii B t i wiil 
This ^ntleman possessed the remaikable frcaht of 
throwing himself into a trance at pleaame. The hact 
ceased, apparently, to throb at hia bidding, reapimiaa 
seemed at an end, his whole frame aasnuned ths icy 
chill and rigidity of death ; while bis &ce becane cst- 
ourless and ahrunk, and his eye fixed* glased, mi 
ghastly : even his mind ceased to manileat itadf ; far 
during the trance it was utterly devoid of co osci o w - 
ness as his body of animation. In tbia atatc be woaU 
remain for hours, when these singular phenomena wsa 
away, and he returned to his usual ctmditioo. Medi- 
cal annals furnish no parallel to this extraordiBaiy esse. 
Considered whether in a phyaiological or metap^ysaeal 
point of view, it is equsUy astonismng and inespbcable. 

A variety of stories are related of people having bad 
circumstances revesled to them in a trance, of which 
they were ignorant when awake : moat of these tales 
have their origin in fiction, although there is no maa 
why they may not be occaaional^ true ; as the ouad. 
instead of being in torpor, as is very generally the case, 
may exist in a state analogous to that of dreammg. and 
may thus, as in a common dream, have long ibrgoctfla 
events impressed upon it. 

The following case exhibits a very aingnlar inslaace, 
in which the uaual characteristic — a suspension of lbs 
mental faculties — was wanting. It seems to base beta 
a most complete instance of suspended volition, v^eicn 
the mind was active, while the body refbsod to obsrits 
impulses, and continued in a atate of apparent death. 

* A young lady, an attendant on the Princess ^ 

after having been confined to her bed, for a great lenfik 
of time, with a violent nervous disorder, was at last, a 
all appearance, deprived of life. Her Mpm were quits 
pale, her face resembled the countenance of a deadpcr> 
son, and the body grew cold. 

* She was removed from the room in which die died, 
waa laid in a coffin, and the day of her funeral fixed oa. 
The day arrived, and, according to the custom of ths 
country, funeral songs and hymns were sung before the 
door. Just ss the people were shout to nskU oa ths bi 
of the coflbi, a kind of perspiration was observed ta ap- 
pear on the surface of her body. It grew greater every 
moment ; and at laat a kind of convulaire motion was 
observed in the handa and feet of the corpee. A few 
minutes after, during which time fresh aigna of retain- 
ing life appeared, sm at once opened her eyes and ot- 
tered a most pitiable shriek. Physicians were qnickly 
procured, and in the course of a few days she was cod- 
aiderably restored, and is probably alive at tbia day. 

* Tbe description which she gave of her aitoation is 
extremclv remsrkable, and fonns a cniiooa and 

. tic addition to psychology. 
\ * 
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-* She said it seemed to her, as if in a dream, that she 
was really dead ; yet she was perfectly conscious of all 
that happened around her in tnis dreadful state. She 
distinctly heard her friends speaking and lamenting her 
death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on 
the dead-clothes, and lay her in it. This feeling pro- 
duced a mental anxiety, which is indescribable. She 
tried to cry, but her soul was without power, and could 
not act on her body. She had the contradictory feel- 
ing as if she were in her body, and yet not in it, at one 
and the same time. It was oqually impossible for her 
to stretch out her arm, or to open her eyes, or to cry, 
although she continually endeavored to do so. The 
internal anguish of her mind was, however, at its ut- 
most height when the funeral hymns began to be sung, 
and when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed 
on. The thought that she was to be buried alive, was 
the one that gave activity to her soul, and caused it to 
operate on bor corporeal frame.'* 

The ibliowing is different from either of the forego- 
ing ; I have given it on account of its singularity, al- 
though it does not altogether come under ue denomi- 
nation of trance. 

* George Qrokatilu, a Polish soldier, deserted from 
his regiment in the hanreet of the year 1677. He was 
discovered, a few days after, drinking and making merry 
in a common ale-house. The moment he was appre- 
hended, he was so much terrified, that he gave a loud 
•hriek, and was immediately deprived of the power of 
speech. When brought to a court martial, it was im- 
Bossible to make him articulate a word ; nay, he then 
oecame as immovable as a statue, and appeared not to 
be conscious of any thing that was going forward. In 
the prison, to which he was conducted, be neither ate 
Bor drank. The officers and priests at first threatened 
him, and afterwards endeavored to soothe and calm 
bim, but all their efforts were in vain. He remained 
senseless and immovable. His irons were struck off, 
mnd he was taken out of the prison, but he did nut 
move. Twenty days and nights were passed in this 
way, during which he took no kind of nourishment : 
he tlicn gr^uaUy sunk and died.'t 

It would be out of place to enter here into a detail of 
the medical management of the first mentioned varie- 
ties of suspended animation, such as drowning, stran- 
gulation, dtc., dec. ; and with regard to the treatment of 
trance, properly so called, a very few words will suffice. 

If we have reason to suppose that we know the cause 
of the aflection, that, of course, must be removed when- 
ever practicable. We must then employ stimuli to 
arouse the person from his torpor, such as' friction, the 
application of atemuutories and volatile agents to the 
nostrils, and electricity. The latter remedy is likely to 
prove a very powerful one, and should always be had 
recourse to when other means fail. I should think the 
warm bath might be advantageously employed. When 
even these remedies do not succeed, wc must trust to 
time. So lon^ as the body does not run into decay, 
after a case ofsuspended animation arising without any 
yery obvious cause, interment should not take place ; 
for it is possible that life may exist, although, for the 
time being, there is every appearance of its utter ex- 
tinction. By neglecting this rule, a person may be in- 
terred alive ; nor'Can tl^re be a doubt Uiat such dread- 
ful mistakes have occasionsUy been committed, espe- 
cially in France, where it is customary to inter the body 
twenty-four houra after death. Decomposition is the 
only infallible mark that existence is at an end, uA that 
the grave has triumphed. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

TOLUIfTART WAKING DRlAMS. 

ThB ywxDg and the imaginative are those who in- 
^syehetoftesl i 



dulge most frequently in waking dreams. The si 

which life preaents do not come up to the desires of 
the heart ; and the pencil of fancy is accordingly em- 
ployed in depicting others more in harmony with its 
own dosi^s. Away into the gloomy back-ground goes 
reality with its stem and forbidding hues, and forward, 
in colours more dazzlini^ than those of the rainbow, 
start the bright and airy phantoms of imagination. 
* How often,' observes Dr Good,* * wakine to the roar 
of the midnight tempest, while dull and nuttonous iA- 
dolcnce snores in happy fbrgetfulness, (&es the ima- 

S' nation of those who are thus divinely gifted mount 
e dizzy chariot of the whirlwind, and picture evils 
that have no real existence; now figuring to herself 
some neat and thrifty cottage where virtue delichts to 
reside, she sees it swept away in a moment by the tor- 
rent, aad despoiled of the little harvest just gatheml 
in ; now following the lone traveller in some narrow 
and venturous pathway, over the edge of the Alpine 
precipices, where a single slip is instant destruction, 
she tracks him alone by fitful flariies of lightning ; and 
at length, struck by the flash, she beholds him tumbling 
headlong from rock to rock, to the bottom of the dread 
abyss, the victim of a double death. Or possibly she 
takes her stand on the jutting foreland ol some bold 
terrific coast, and eyes the foundering vessel straight 
below ; she mixes with the spent and despairing crew ; 
she dives into the cabin, and singles out, perhaps from 
the rest, some lovely maid, who, in all the bloom of re- 
covered beauty, is voyaging back to her native laud 
from the healing airs of a foreign climate, in thought 
just bounding over the scenes of her youth, or panting 
in the warm embraces of a father's arms.* Such are 
waking dreams ; snd there arc few who, at some happy 
moment or other, have not yielded to their influence. 
Often under the burning clime of India, or upon the 
lonely banks of the Mississippi, has the stranger let 
loose the reins of his imagination, calling up before him 
the mountains of his own beloved country, his native 
streams, and rocks, and valleys, so vividly, that he was 
transported back into the midst of them, and lived over 
again the days of his youth. Or the waking dream 
may assume a more selfish character. If the iraividual 
pines after wealth, his mind may be filled with visions 
of future opulence. If he is voung and unmarried, he 
may conjure up the form of a lovely female, may place 
her in a beautiful cottage by the banks of some roman- 
tic stream, may love her with unfathomable affection, 
and become the fondest and most happy of husbands. 
The more completely a person is left to solitude, the 
more likely is his imajrination to indulge in such fan- 
cies. Wc seldom build castles in the air in the midst 
of bustle, or when we have any thing else to think of. 
'V^'^sking dreams are the luxuries of an otherwise un- 
employed mind — the aristocratic indulgences of the in- 
tellect. As people pot older and more coversant with 
life in all its divrrsifivd features, they are little inclined 
to indulge in such visions. They survey e%'ents with 
the eye of severe truth, amuse themselves with no im- 
practicable notions of fancied hanpinen, and are in- 
clined to take a gloomy, rather tnan a flattering, view 
of the future. With youthful and poetical minds, how- 
ever, the case is widely different. Much of that por- 
tion of their existence, not devoted to occupation, is a 
constant dream. They lull themselves into temporary 
happiness with scenes which they know only to exist 
in their own imagination ; but which are nevertheless 
so beautiful, and so much in harmony with every thing 
their souls desire, that they fondly clasp at the illusion, 
and submit themselves unhesitatingly to ita spell. 

These curious states of mind msy occur at anj time ; 
but the most common periods of their accession are 
shortly sfter lying down, and shortly before getting op. 
Men, especislly young meux of vv^viH«av^x»it.>QeBM^^»i' 
tive iemiMi%meiA.%, \a^t^ taan&% tA ^ft»* "^wa^ "^ ' 
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vnrj moming and night Inttetd of tiibinHting to the 
■ecptre of sleep, tbey unute tbennlvw with creating 
a thouMnd naionary scenes. Thoo^ broad awake, 
their judgment does not exercise the sligfatcst sway, 
•nd fancy is allowed to become lord of the ascendant. 
Poets are notorious castle-builders, and poems are, in 
fsctt merely waking dream: 
were under the hallucination 

UDsing. Milton's mind, durini; the composition of 
Paradise Lost, must have existed chiefly in the state of 
a sublime waking dream; so must Raphacrs, while 
painting the Sistine Chapel ; and, Tborwaldson's, while 
designing the triumphs of Alexander. In waking 
dreams, whatever emotion prevails has a character of 
exaggeration, at least in reference to the existing con- 
dition of the individual. He sees every thing through 
the serene atmosphere of imagination, and imbues the 
most irite circumstances with poetical colouring. The 
aspect, in short, which things assume, bears a atrong 
resemblance to that impressed upon them by ordinary 
dreams, and differs chiefly in this, that, though verging 
continually on the limita of extravagance, they seldom 
transcend possibiUty. 



CHAPTER XV. 



ePECTBAL ILLUSIONS. 



Other words, the brain, m a certain aUte, 
temal bodiea ; and any cause which inducVs that tm, 
gives rise to a like perception, indrpecdeiniy af te 
usual cause — the mesence of external bodiea Ai» 
selves. The chief of theae internal caoacaii afc^ 
mation of the brain : and when the organa of the p» 
is^at ieast their authors ceptive faculties are so excited — pat into a Mate mk" 
of such dreams while com- lar to that which follows actual impie aa iona fvoB wiib- 

' out — the result is a aeries of false imagea or saoait 
which are often so vivid ae to be mbtaken fw reafasea. 
During sleep, the perceptive organs mtem to be pio 
liarly susceptible of such excitement. I n drraminr. ^ 
insunce, the external world, is inwardiv r ep re s e n ted :• 
our minds with all the force of reality : we speak cd 
hear as if we were in commonicatioD with aetoal eist- 
enccs. Spectral illuaions are phenomena strictTy i=a.V 
gous ; indeed, they are literally nothing dae thai :»- 
voluntar)' waking dreama. 

In addition to the occasional caose of exciteae s t af 
the perceptive organs above alluded to. there is a=erbf:. 
the existence of which ia proved by mimerDos fica. 
though its mode of action is somewhat obsmre I al- 
lude to a large development of the organ of Wr^n 
Individtials with such a development are both merr 
inclined to believe in the supematuralitr of rhos^i. isd 
peculiarly liable to be visited by them. Hiis orn? ' 
Urge in the head of Earl Grey, and he is said ~:c ':* 
haunted by the apparition of a bloody bead Pr Oi] 
mentions, that in the head of Dr Jane Stillir;. «b 
saw visions, the organ was very largely developed A 
gentleman who moves in the beat aocietT in Pnis. nee 
asked Gall to examine his head. The doctor's im re- 
mark was, *■ You sometimes see rifions. and bebrrv 3 
apparitions.* The gentleman started from this in arooaa- 
ment. and said that he had freqnent Tisions : bet orwr 
till that moment had he spoken on the subject ;c kt 
human being, through fear <^ being set down 19 iS- 
surdly credulous. How a largp devekypment of Wf- 
der produces the necenary excitement of the peir^nre 
organs is unknown, but the fact seema indnpot^bie. 

in former times, individuals who hoheU vviess^ s- 
stcad of ascnbing them to a diwirdered state of *J)r 
brain, referred them to outward impre«9ions. and ha^ t 
faUe conviction of the presence of supematnral berff- 
Hrnce the universal belief in ghosts which m these 
periods prevailed, even among the learned, aad £« 
which the illiterate are not yet entirely exerert. 

^^'c read in history of people beine atiended H 6h 
miliar spirits : such was the ca.^^ with Socrates n i> 
cient, and with the poet Tasso. in modem botes - i^r 
familiar spirits were mere spectral illusions. * Ai B^- 
saccio, near Naples.' says Mr Hoole. in his iceecr*. cf 
the illustrious author of the Jerusalem Delirered. *Mk> 
so had an opportunity of examining the sirurrlar t&rs 
of Tasso's melancholy, and often dispfiited hsv. ce> 
ceming Kfamihv spirit which he pretended rcnver^ej 
w ith him : Manso endeavourrd in vain to persnid^ bs 
friend that the whole was the illusion of a d:» .a. ' S fd 
imagination ; but the latter was i>crenaous in inani'jr> 
ing the reality of what he asserted, and to corrrce 
Manso, desired him to be present at one of the frr<fe- 
rioua conversations. Manso had the complaisance '9 
meet him the next day. and while they were ennz^d 
in discourse, on a audden he observed that Tasso ke?C 
his eyes fixed on a window, and remained in a mar.rcr 
immovable ; he called him by his name, but received 
no answer ; at last Taaso cried out, * There is the 
friendly spirit that is come to converse with me ; look ! 
and you will be convinced of all I have said.' 

Manso heard him with surprise : he looked, but saw 
nothing excrpt the sunbeams darting through the win- 
dow ; he cast hia e>'es all over the room, bat coold 
perceive nothing ; and was iost going to ask v^oatha 
pretended spirit was, when ne heard Taaao ipaak with 
great earnestness, sometimes nutting vnmtbam W th* 



Of the various faculties with which man ia endowed, 
those which bring him into communication with the 
material world, constitute an important class. The or^ 
gans of these faculties — termed perceptive — are situ- 
ated in the midrile and lower parts of the forehead. 
Their function is to perceive and remember the exist- 
ence, phenomena, qualities, and relations of external 
objects. Individuality takes cognizance of tho exist- 
ence of material bodies ; Errntuality, of their motions 
or actions ; Form, of their sha[« : Size, of their mag- 
nitude and pruponions ; Wcipht, of the resistance which 
they offer to a moving or restraining power : Coltmr- 
injC"* of their colours ; and Locality, of their relative 
position. Time and yuml-cr perceivo and remember 
duration and numbers : Lanffuasc takes cognizance of 
artificial signs of feeling and thought : and Order de- 
lights in regularity and arrangement. In ordinary cir- 
cumatances, the mode of action of the^ c orsrans is this. 
If any object — a horae for example — ^bc placed before 
ut, the rays of light reflected from its surface to our 
eye, form a picture of tho animal upon the retina or 
back part of that organ. This picture gives ri»c to 
what, for want of more precise language, is called an 
impres*ion, which ia conveyed by the optic nen-e to 
the cerebral organs already mention^ ; and by them, 
in reality, the horse is perceived. The eye and optic 
nerve, it will be observed, do no more than transmit 
the impression from without, so as to produce that state 
of the internal organs which is accomnanied by what is 
termed perception or tensation. ^^*hen the horse is 
withdrawn, the imfoession still remains, to a certain 
extent, in the brain ; and though the animal ia not ac- 
tually perceived, we still remember its appearance, and 
can almost imagine that it ia before us. This faint 
semi-perception is called an idta^ and differa from sen- 
sation only in being less vivid. The brain is more 
highly excited when it perceives a sensation, than when 
an idea only ia present ; because, in the former case, 
there is applied, through the medium of the senses, a 
stimulus from ari'Jiout. which, in the latter case, is not 
present. I^ however, the brain be brousrht by internd, 
causes to a degree of excitement, which, in general, ia 
the result only of external impressions, ideas not less 
Tivid than sensations ensne ; and the individual has the 
aama consciousDeas as if an impreaaion were iiina- i 
mitttd fnm tn actual obiect throng tba aaoaca. \ik \ 
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fci fluch a ploasing manner, and in such elevated ez- 
preaaione, tnat he Tiatened with admiration, and had not 
Ibe least inclination to interrupt him . A t last the u ncom- 
mon conversation ended with the departure of the spirit, 
«s ippearod bv Tasso's own words, who, turning to 
Manso, asked him if his doubts were removed. Manao 
yn» more amazed than ever ; he scarce knew what to 
think of his friend's situation, and waived any farther 
conTersation on the subject.' 

The visions of angels, and the communications from 
above, with which religious enthusiasts are often im- 
pressed, arise from the operation of spoctrdl illusions. 
They see forms and hear etounds which have no ezist- 
€nce ; and, believing in the reality of such impressions, 
consider themselves hi|;hly favored by the almigS:v. 
These feelings prevailed very much during the perse- 
cutions in Scotland. Nothing was more common than 
for the Covenanter by the lonely hill side to have what 
he supposed a special message from God, and even to 
aee the angel who brought it, standing before him, and 
encouraging him to steadfastness in his religious prin- 
ciples. Much of the crazy fanaticism exhibited by the 
disciples of Campbell and Irving, undoubtedly arises 
from a similar cause ; and it is probable that both of 
these individuals ma visions and hear supomatural 
Toices, as well as many of their infatuated followers. 

Various causes may so excite the brain as to produce 
these phantasmata, such as great mental aistress, 
sleeplessness, ncr\'ous irritation, religious excitement, 
fever, epilepsy, opium, delirium tremens, excessive 
•tudy, and dyspepsia. I have known them to arise 
without the apparent concurrence of any mental or 
bodily distemper. I say apparent^ for it is very evident 
there must be some functional derangement, however 
much it may be hidden from observation. An ingeni- 
ous friend has relate to me a cue of this kind which 
occurred in his own person. One morning, while ly- 
ing in bed broad awake, and, as he supposed, in perfect 
health, the wall opposite to him appeared to open at its 
junction with the ceiling, and out of the aperture came 
a little uncouth, outlandish figure, which descended 
from the roof, squatted upon his breast, grinned at him 
malicioualy, and seemed aa if pinching and pummelling 
his sides. This illusion continued for some time, and 
with a timorous subject might have been attended with 
bad consequences ; but he referred it at once to aome 
disordered state of the stomach under which he imagined 
he must have lalx>red at the time, althongh he had no 
direct consciousness of any auch derangement of this 
organ. The same gentleman has related to me the 
esse of one of his friends which attracted much notice 
at the tune it happened, from the mebncholy circum- 
stance that attended it. It is an equally marked in- 
stance of hallucination arising without the individual 
being conacious of any physical cause by which it 
micfat be occasioned, it is as follows : — 

Mr H. was one day walking along the street, appar- 
enUy in perfect health, when he saw, or sui>posea he 
saw his acquaintance, Mr C, walking before nim. He 
called aloud to the latter, who, however, did not seem 
to hear him, but continued moving on. Mr H. then 
quickened his pace for the purpose of overtaking him ; 
the other increased his also, as if to keep ahead of liis 
pursuer, and proceeded at such a rate that Mr H. found 
It impossible to make up to him. This continued for 
some time, till, on Mr C coming to a gate he opened 
it, paased in, and slammed it violently in Mr H.'s face. 
Confounded at such treatment, the latter inatantly 
opened the gate, looked down the long lane into which 
it led, and, to his astonishment, no one was visible. 
Determined to unravel the mystery, he went toMrC.'s 
bouse; and what was his surprise when he learned 
that he was confined to hia bed, and had been ao for 
•tvanl days. A week or two afterwards, theae gcntle- 
fhtiw:H to meet in the house of a common friend, 
illsH.BMDtioa0d the circnnntsnce^ and told Mi 




C. jocularly that be had seen his toraith, and that, as a 
natural conaequence, he would soon be a dead man. 
The person addressed laughed heartily, aa did the rest 
of the company, but the result turned out to be no 
laughing matter ; for, in a very few days, Mr C. was 
attacked with putrid sore throat, and died ; and wiihin 
a very short period of his death Mr H. was also in the 
grave. 

Some of the most vivid instances of spectral illusion 
arc those induced by opium. Several of the ' English 
Opium-Eater's* visions were doubtless of this nature. 
Dr Abercrombic relates a striking instance of the kind 
which occurred to the late Dr Gregory. * He had gone 
to the north country by sea to visit a lady, a near re- 
lation, in whom he felt deeply interested, and who was 
in an advanced state of consumption. In returning 
from the visit, ho had taken a moderate dose of lauda- 
num, with the view of preventing sea-sickness, and 
was lying on a couch in the cabin, when the figure of 
tho lady appeared before him in so distinct a manner 
that her actual presence could not have been more vivid. 
He was quite awake, and fully sensible that it was a 
phantasm produced by the opiate, along with his intense 
mental feeling ; but he was unable by any effort to 
banish the vision.** Indeed, any thing on which the 
mind dwells excessively, may by exciting the perceptive 
organs, give rise to Sj)ectral illusions. It is to this cir- 
cumstance that the bereaved husband sees the image 
of a departed wife, to whom he was fondly attached — 
that the inr.rdcrer is haunted by the apparition of his 
victim — and that the living with whom we are familiar, 
seem to be presented before our eyes, although at a 
diatance from us. Dr ConoUy reUtes the case of a 
gentleman, who, when in danger of being wrecked 
near the Eddystone lighthouse, saw the images of his 
whole family. 

These illusive appearance sometimes occur during 
convalescence from diseases. In the summer of 1832, 
a gentleman in Glasgow, of dissipated habits, was 
seized with cholera, from which he recovered. His re- 
covery waa unattended with any thing particular, ex- 
cept the presence of a phantasmata— consisting of hu- 
man figures about three feet high, neatly dressed in 
Sia-green jackets, and knee-breeches of the same color, 
eing a person of a superior mind, and knowing the 
cauae of the illuaiona, thiey gave him no alarm, althou^ 
he waa very often haunted by them. As he advaraced 
in strength the phantoms appeared less frequently, and 
diminished in size, till at laat they were not taller than 
his finger. One night, while seated alone, a multitude 
of these Lilliputian gentlemen made their appearance 
on his table, and favored him with a dance ; but being 
at the time otherwise engaged, and in no mood to enjoy 
such an amusement, he lost temper at the unwelcome 
intrusion of his pigmy visiters, and striking his fist vio- 
lently upon the table, he exclaimed in a violent passion, 
* Get about your business you little impertinent rascals ! 
What the devil are you doing hereV when the whole 
assembly instantly vanished, and he was never troubled 
with them more. 

It generally happens that the figures are no less visi- 
ble when the eyes are closed than when they are open. 
An individual in the west of Scotland, whose case is 
related in the Phrenological Journal,! whenever he shut 
his eyes or was in darkness, saw a procession more 
before his mind as distinctly as it had previously done 
before his eyes. Some yeara ago, s tanner from the 
neighbourhood of Hamilton, informed me, with feelings 
of great horror, that he had frequently the vision of a 
hearse drawn by four black horses, ^lieh were driven 
by a black driver. Not knowing the aooree of this il- 
lusion ho was rendered extremely misefible by it ; andt 
to aggravste his unhappincss, was regarded bj the ig- 
norant country people, to wbooL ^ nkJA^Vb^ ^smcv*^^ 
• \fWi\t\ai Wttewu\ftti^\BiJias M Biia ' ^< 
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bATing been guilty of some grieTOus crime. This Ti- 
■ion was apparent to him chiefly by night, and the effect 
was the same whether his e^res were open or shut 
Indeed, to little are these illasions dependant on sight, 
that the blind are frequently subject to them. A re- 
spected elderly sentleman, a patient of my own, who 
was afiUcted with loss of sight, accompanied by violent 
headaches, and severe dii^ptic symptoms, used to 
hare the image of a black cat presentea before him, as 
distinctly as ne could have seen it before he became 
blind. He was troubled with various other spectral 
appearances, besides being subject to illusions of sound 
eoually remarkable ; for he had often the consciousness 
of hearing music so strongly impressed upon him, that 
it was wim difficulty his mends could convince him it 
was purely ideal. 

Considering the age in which Baylo lived, his notions 
of the true nature of spectral illusions were wonderfully 
acute and philosophical. Indeed, he has so well de- 
scribed the theory of apparitions, that the modem phre- 
nological doctrine on ttus point seems httle more than 
an expanded version of his own. * A man,* says he, 
* would not only be very rash, but also very extrava- 
gant, who should pretend to prove that there never 
was any person that imagined he 9aw a spectre ; and I 
do not think that the most obstinate and extravagant 
unbelievers have maintained this. All they say. comes 
to this : that the persons who hsve thought themselves 
eye-witnesses of the apparition of spirits had a disturbed 
imagination. They confess that there are certain 
places in our Inrain that, being affected in a certain 
manner, excite the image of an ol^ect vhick has no real 
existence out of ourselves, and make the man, whose 
brain is thus modified, believe he sees, at two paces 
distant, a frightful spectre, a hol^blin, a threatening 
phantom. The like happens in the heads of the most 
incredulous, either in their sleep, or in the paroxysms 
of a violent fever. Will they maintam after this, that 
it is impossible for a man awake, and not in a delirium, 
to receive, in certain plates of his brainy an impression 
almost like that which, by the law of nature, is con- 
nected with the appearance of a pliantom.* In one of 
Shenstone's Essays, entitled * An Opinion of Ghosts,* 
the same theory is clearly cnanciated. 

It IS worthy of remark, that the phenomena of appa- 
ritions are inconsistent with the prevalent theory that 
the brain is a single organ, with every part of which 
each faculty is connected. Were this theory sound, 
the same cause that vivifies the perceptive faculties 
must slso vivify, or excite to increased action, thepro- 
pensitics, sentiments, and reflecting powers. This, 
however, is by no means the case. 

The case of Nicolai, the Prussian bookseller, which 
occurred in the beginning of 1791, is one of the most 
remarkable instances of spectral illusion on record. * I 
saw,* says he, * in a state of mind completely sound, 
and — after the first terror was over — with perfect calm- 
ness, for nearly two months, almost constantly and in- 
voluntarily, a vast number of human and other forms, 
and even heard their voices, though all this was merely 
the consequence of a diseased state of the nerves, and 
an irrc}TuIar circulation of the blood.' * Wlien I shut 
my eyes, these phantoms would sometimes vaniiii en- 
tirely, thoujrh there were instances when I beheld them 
with my eyes closed ; yet when they disappeared on 
such occasions, they generally returned when I opened 
ray eyes. I conversed sometimes with my physician 
and my wife of the phantasms which at the moment 
surrounded me ; they appeared more frequently walking 
than at rest ; nor were they consUntly present. They 
frequently did not come for some time, but always re- 
appeared for a longer or shorter period either singly or 
in company, the latter, however, being roost frequently 
the case. I generally saw human fonns of both sexes ; 
hut the/ asTully seemed not to take the smallest notice 
cf met otiwr, aowing as in a maxkM-pbce, ^irben i)i 
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are eager to press through the crowd ; at 
ever, th^ seemed to be transacting bosifieas with etd 
other. I also saw, several times, people oo hantbaA. 
dogs, and birds. AH these phantawnc tftpeand to as 
in their natural aise, and at oittiiict as ii abve, cshtt- 
ting different ahades of camatioa in the n i i c4» V€ i ed paiiL 
as vrell as in different colours and fiashiooa in thnr 
dresses, though the cotours seemed aomewfaat pskr 
than in real nature ; none of the fignres appeared jm- 
ticulariy comical, terrible, or disgo^ing, hmmc of dam 
beiog of in indiffeteot dupe. .Dd ioa» pte«siii«. 
pleasing aspect. 

Perlups the mostremaikable riaioiiary, of wbon wv 
have any detailed account, was Btake the painter. Tbii 
extraordinary man not only beliered in his visions, bat 
could oflen call np at pleasore whatever phantasms he 
wished to see ; and so far from their being objects of 
annoyance, he rather solicited than wiabed lo wnd 
their pnesence. He waa in the habit of co n v e i Mu g with 
angela, demons, and heroea, and taking their likeoeases ; 
for they proved most obedient sitters, and never show- 
ed sny aversion to allow him to transfer them to paper. 
* His mind ;* says Mr Cunningham, * could convert ths 
most ordinary occurrences into something mvstical wai 
supernatural.* * * Did you ever see a fainr*s fbnenl, 
msdamV he once said to s lady who happened ioa& 
by him in company, * never, air !* was the answer. * I 
have,* said Blake, * but not before last nighL I «is 
walking alone in my garden, there was great sdZfaxsi 
among the branches and flowers, and more than coa- 
mon sweetness in the air ; I heard a low end pleanat 
sound, and knew not whence it came. At last I aav 
the broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I aav 
a procession of creatures of the size and color of tk 
green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a body laid oat 
on a rose Imf, vmich they buried with sonffs^ and thea 
disa{^)eared. It was a faizy funeral.* ' On hdng asked 
to draw the likeness of Sir William Wallace, t£ax hoe 
immediately stood before him, and he commenced tak- 
ing his portrait. ' Having drawn for s<mie time with dte 
same care of hand and steadiness of eye, as if a IiviB| 
sitter had been before him, Blake stoped suddenly on 
said, * I cannot finish him — Edward the first has'step- 
ed in between him and me.* * That's lacky,* said bis 
friend, * for I want the portrait of Edward too.* BUke 
took another sheet of paper and sketched the features 
of Plantaffenet ; upon which his majesty politely vuh 
ished, and the artist finished the head of WaUace.*^ The 
greater part of his life was passed in beholding visioai 
and in drawing them. On one occasion he saw the 
ghost of a flea and took a sketch of it. No cooceptioQ 
was too strange or incongruous for his wild imagination, 
which totally overmastered his judgment, and made bin 
mistake the chimeras of an excited brain for realities. 

A^nial is called the Second sight originated, in most 
cases, from spectral illusions ; and the seers of whoa 
we so often read, were merely individuals visited by 
these phantoms. The Highland mountains, and the 
wild lawless habits of those who inhabited them, were 
peculiarly adapted to foster the growth of such impies- 
sions in imaginative minds ; and, accordingly, nothiif 
was more common than to meet with persoiu who not 
only fancied they saw visions, but, on the strength of 
this belief, laid claim to the gifl of prophesy. Tbe 
more completely the mmd is sbstracted from the bus- 
tle of life ; the more soliury the district in which the 
individual resides : and the more romantic and awe-in- 
spring the scenes thst pass before his eyes, the greater 
is his tendency to see visions, and to place fiuth m what 
he sees. A man, for instance, with the peculiar tem- 
perament which predisposes to see, and believe in, spec- 
tral illusions, is informed that his chieftain and clan have 
set out on a dangerous expedition. Full of the sub fec^ 
he forces their images before him — sees them 

% Oauto|Jb«xci*% \a<««s oC\]bA Bntish Paioisii^ j 
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m fight— beholds his chieftian cut down by the clay- 
nwre of an enemy — the clansmen routed and dispers- 
ed, Uieir houses destroyed, their cattle carried off. This 
▼ision he relates to certain indiyiduals. If, as is not 
unlikely, it is borne out by the event, his prophecy is 
spread hi and wide, and looked upon as an instance 
of the second sieht ; while, should nothing happen, the 
fitory is no more Uiougfat of by those to whom it was com- 
municated. In some instances, it is probable that the 
accidental fulfilment of an ordinary dream was regard- 
ed as second sight. 

The belief in fairies, no doubt, had also its origin in 
spectral illusions. In the days of ignorance and su- 
perstition nothing was more easy than for an excited 
brain to conjure up those tiny forms, and see them per- 
form their gambols upon the greensward beneath the 
light of the moon. 

The dimensions of the figures which are exhibited in 
spectral illusions vary exceedingly. Sometimes they 
appear as miniatures, sometimes of the size of life, at 
other times of colossal proportions. The same differ- 
ences apply to thoir colour. In one case they are pale, 
misty, transparent ; in another black, red, blue, or sreen. 
Sometimes we have them fantastically clothed m the 
costume of a former age, sometimes in that of our own. 
Now they are represented grinning, now weeping, now 
in smiles. * White or grey Ghosts,' says Mr Simpson 
* result from excited Form, with quiescent CoUmrinf^t 
the transparent cobweb effect being cok>urless. Pale 
spectres, and shadowy yet cok>ured forms, are the effect 
of partially excited Coiourtng. Tall ghosts and 
^warf goblins, are the illusions of over-excited Size.* 
The jabbering of apparitions arises from an excited 
state of that part of the brain which gives us cogni- 
xance of sounds. This explanation seems highly pro- 
bable, or rather quite satisfactory. There are points, 
however, which it is likely no one will ever be able to 
explain. Why, for instance should the disordered 
ln«in conjure up pertotu and face* rath(>r than trees 
and houM* f why should a ghost be dressed in red 
lather than Uuc^ and why should it smiU rather than 
grin f These are minntis beyond the roach of in- 
vestigation at least in the present state of our know- 
ledge. 

Mr Simpson, in the second volume of the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, has published a case of spectral illusion, 
which, tor singularity and interest, equals any thing of 
the same kind which has hitherto b^en recorded. The 
subject of it was a young lady under twenty years of 
age, of good family, well educated, free from any su- 
perstitious fears, in perfect bodily health and of sound 
mind. She was early subject to occasional attacks of 
such illusions, and the first rthe remembered was 
that of a carpet which descended in the air before her, 
then vanishes away. After an interval of some years, 
she began to see human figures in her room as she lay 
wide awake in bed. These figures were lekitish or 
lacher grey^ and tranMparent like colnoeb, and generally 
above the size of life. At this time she had acute 
headaches, very singularly confined to one small spot 
of the head. On being asked to indicate the spot, she 
touched, with her foro-finger and thumb, each side of 
the root of the nose, the commencement of the eye- 
brows, and the spot immediately over the ton of the 
nose, the ascertained seats of Form, Size, ana Lower 
JndimduaUty. On being asked if the pain was confined 
to these spots, she answered that some time afterwards 
it extended to the right and left, along the eyebrows, 
and a little above ihem, and complrtely round the eyes, 
which felt as if they would burst from their sockets. 
On this taking place the visions varied. The onrsns 
of Wei/rhtf Colouring^ Order, Number, and Lorality, 
were afiected, and the phantasmata assumed a rhanire 
eorrespondinff to the irritated condition of these psrts. 
'ITbe wUtitb or cobweb spectres assumed the natural 
§t iho vbjeutt, but ibvy continued oltoa to pie- 



sent themselves dwagh not always, above the tize of 
life.* * Colouring being over-excited, began to occas- 
sion itsspecifie and fantastical illusions. Bright spots^ 
like stars on a back ground, filled the room in the dark, ^ ' 
and even in day-light; anid sudden, and somethnss • *• 
gradual, illumination of the room during the night took «■ 
place, so that the fiimitnre in it became visible. In- 
numerable balls of fire seemed one day to pour like a 
torrent out of one of the rooms of the house down the 
staircase. On one occasion, the pain between the 
eyes, and along the lower ridge of the brow, atruck her 
suddcnlv with great violence — when, iruUntly, the 
room filled with stara and bright spots. On attempt- 
ing, on that occaaion, to go to b«d, she said ahe was 
conscious of an inability to balance henelf as if sht 
had been tipsy ^ and she fell, having made repeated ef- 
forts to seize the bed-post ; which, in the most unac- 
countable manner eluded her grasp hy shifting its 
plaeCf and also by presenting her with a number of bed' 
posts instead of one. If the organ of Weight situated 
between Size and Colouring, Ix) the organ of the in- 
stinct to preserve, and power of preserving equilibrium, 
it must be the necessary consequence of the derange- 
ment of that organ to overset the balance of the per- 
son. Over-excited Number we should expect to pro- 
duce multiplication of objects, and the first experience 
she had of this illusion, was the multiplication of the 
bed-posts, and subsequently of any inanimate object 
she looked at.' 

* For nearly two years. Miss S. L. was free from her 
frontal headaches, and — mark the coincidence — untrou- 
bled by visions or any other illusive perceptions. Some 
months ago, however, all her distressing symptoms re- 
turned in great aggravation, when she was conscious of 
a want of health. The pain was more acute than be- 
fore along the frontal bone, and round and in the eye- 
balls ; and all the organs there situated recommenced 
their game of illusion. Single figures of absent and 
deceased friends were terribly real to her, both in the 
day and in the night, sometimes cobweb, but generally 
coloured. She sometimes saw firiends on the street, 
who proved phsntoms when she snproached to speak to 
them ; and instances occurred, wtiere, from not having 
thus satisfied herself of the illusion, she affirmed to 
such friends that she had seen them in certain places, 
St certain times, when they proved to her the clearest 
alibi. The confusion of her spectral forms now dis- 
tressed her. — {Order affected.) The oppression and 
perplexity were intolerable, when fibres presented 
themselves before her in inextricable disorder, and still 
more when they changed — ss with Nicolai — from whole 
figures to parts of figures — faces and half faces, and 
limbs — sometimes of inordinate size and dreadful de- 
formity. One instance of illusive Disorder, which she 
mentioned, is curious ; and has the farther effect of 
exhibiting (what cannot be put in terms except those 
oO the derangement of the just perception of gravita- 
tion or eouilibrium. {Weight.) One night as she sat 
in her bco-room, and was about to go to bed, a stream 
of spectres, persons* faces, limbs, in the most shocking 
confusion, seemed to her to pour into her room from the 
window, in the msnner of a cascade ! Although the 
cascade continued, apparently, in rapid descending mo- 
tion : there was no accumulation of figures in the room, 
the f upply unaccountably vanishing, ailer having formed 
the cascade. Colossal figures are her firequent visit- 
ers. {Size.y 

In the fif^h volume of the Phrenolagical Journal, 
page 319, a case is mentioned where the patient vras 
tortured with horrid faces glaring at her, and approach 
ing close to her in every possible aggravation of hor 
ror. ' She was making a tedious recovery in child-bed 
when these svmptoms tro'ibled her. Besides the forma, 
which were of natural rolo'.»r, t^v\*jVv ^^\wcv\^«sw^:^ . ^fc» 
was perp\excd ^J'f \W\t v«i\a.\\wv \«i iviA* Sxwcl ^^^ssims^ 
to nuualA. CkA tarn i3m» voBoGBa \bq3ssodl ^^w**^""^ 
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they were alwtyt as ininute as pins, or ercn pin-heads, 
and were in great confusion and numbers.* * She de- 
scribed the pain which accompanied her illusions, tiz. 
acute pain in the upper port or root of the nose, the 
•eat 01 the organ of Form^ and all along the eyebrows, 
>vhich takes in IndiridualUy, Furnij Size, Weighty 
Order and XiimUr.* In the same volume, page 430, 
Mr Lcvison relates, that on asking an individual who 
nw apparitions, whether or not he felt pain at any part 
of his head, he answered, * that every time before he 
experienced this peculiar power of seeing figures, he 
invariably felt pain in and between his eyes, and, in 
short, all over the eyebrows/ It does not appear, how- 
ever, that pain is universally felt in such cases in the 
lower part of the forehead. Dr Andrew Combe in- 
fonns me that, so far as he has observed, the pain, when 
it does exist, is more frequently in the exciting organ, 
generally Wonder. 

Spectral illusions constitute the great pathognomonic 
sign of delirium tremens. In this disease they are usu- 
aUy of a horrible, a disgusting, or a frightful nature ; 
the person being irresistibly impressed with the notion 
that reptiles, insects, and all manner of vermin are 
crawling upon him, which he is constantly endeavoring 
to pick ofi-— that he is haunted by hideous apparitions 
— that people are in the room preparing to murder and 
rob him. and so forth. In the following case, with 
which I ha^e been favored by Dr Combe, the illusive 
appearances were of a more pleasing kind than gene- 
rally happen. * In a case,* says he, ' of delirium tre- 
mens in an inn-keeper, about whom I was consulted, 
the spectral illusions continued several days, and had a 
distinct reference to a large and active cerebullum, 
(the organ of Amativeness) conjoined with Wondtr. 
The nian refused to allow me to look at a blister which 
had been placed between his shoulders, * because he 
could not take off his coat before the Iodic* who vert in 
the room P Wlien I assured him that there was nobody 
in the room, he smiled at the joke, as he conceived it 
to be, and, in answer to my questions, described them 
as several in number, well dressed, and good-looking. 
At my request he rose up to shake han^ with them, 
And was astonished at findingthem elude his grasp, and 
his hand strike the wall. This, however, convinced 
him that it was an illusion, and he forthwith took off 
his coat, but was unwilling to converse longer on the 
subject. In a few days the ladies Tanished from his 
sight.' 

Spectral illusions arc more frequently induced l^ 
fever than by any other cause. Indeed, the premoni- 
tory stages of most fevers are accompanied by illusive 
appearances of one kind or another, such as luminous 
bodies, especially when the eyes are shut, hideous faces, 
•treaks of fire, &c. ; and in the advanced stages, they 
are not uncommon. A medical friend has informed 
me, that when ill of fever in Portugal, he was terribly 
faarrassed by the vision of a soldier, whose picture was 
hamming in the room. Removing the picture failed to 
dissipate the illusion, which did not disappear till he 
was conveyed to another apartment. Dr Bostock, 



while under a febrile attack, was visited by spectral il- 
lusions of an unusual kind. The following are the par- 
ticolart of his case, as described by himself : — 

* I was laboring,* says he, * under a fever, attended 
with symptoms of general debility, especially of the 
nervous system, and with a severe pain of toe head, 
which was confined to a small spot situated above the 
right temple. After having passed a sleepless night, 
and being reduced to a state of considerable exhaustion, 
I first perceived figures presenting themselves before 
me, which I immediately recognised as similar to those 
described by Nicolai, and upon which, as I was free 
from delirium, and as they were visible about three dara 
and nights with little intermission, I was able to make 
mj obserrations. There were two ciicomstance which 
lypMndtomafioyztmaikible; fint,thiateii(MtnX\ 



appearances always followed the moCioQ of ^ m; 
and, secondly, that the objecta which mwn thebntiii- 
fined and remained the longest visible, mm sodiail 
had no recollection of ever having previooah aeca 
For about twenty-four hours I had eonsumly hdm 
me a human figure, fho features and dress of vbct 
were as distincUy visible as that of any rosl existcm. 
and of which, after an interral of many years, I lal 
retain the most lively impressioo; yet, neither at a* 
time nor since have I been aUe to discover any pens 
whom I had previously seen who resonbkcd iL 

* During one part of this disease, after the dm> 
pearance of this stationary phantom, I hod a verr sb> 
gular and amusing imagery presented to me. It to- 
peared as if a number of objects, principsUy hima 
faces or figures on a small scale, were pbctd htkte 
me, and gradually removed like a succession of mt- 
dallions. They were all of the same sixe. and appeared 
to be all situated at the same distance fmm the fan. 
After one had been seen for a few miootes. it benav 
fainter, and then another, which was more vivid, sreswd 
to be laid upon it or substituted in its place, wkira. a 
its turn, was superseded by a new appearance. Dcra;^ 
all this succession of scenery, I do not recoQeet vut, 
in a single instance, I saw any object with which I had 
been previously acquainted, nor. as far as I am vmn, 
were the representations of any of those obTects. wva 
which my mind was the most occupied at other nan. 
presented to me ; they appeared to be inranablv ocv 
creations, or, at least, new combinations of wkick I 
could not trace the original materials.** 

The following very curious instance, is not less is- 
teresting : the subject of it was a member of tke 
£nglish bar. 

* in December, 1823, A. was confined to hts bed bv 
inflammation of the chest, and was snpposrd by fas 
medical attendant to be in considerable dancer. Otai 
night, while unable to sleep from nain and foicr. fat 
saw sitting on a chair, on the left siae of his bed s fe- 
male figure which he immediately recognised to be 
that of a young lady who died abcnit two years bdoR 
His first feeling was surprise, and perhaps a little aJaim: 
his second, that he was sufiering frona deliriam. Wii 
this impression, he put his head under the bed-clocka 
and, after trying in vain to sleep, as a teat of the soond- 
ness of his miml, he went through a long and cosBfi- 
cated process of meuphysical reasoning. He theo 
peeped out and saw the fii^re in the same aitas&oa 
and positioiL He had a fire, but would not aUsva 
candle or nurse in the room. A stick was kept bv ait 
side to knock for the nurse when he required hir s^ 
tends nee. Beini; too weak to move his body, he f> 
deavored to touch the figure with the stick, bat. og a 
real object being put on the chair, the imaffrnarv oae 
disappeared, and was not risible again thit nighL 

The next day he thouifht of little bat the vision, sod 
expected its return without alarm, and with sooae 
pleasure. He was not disappointed. It took the 
same place as before, and he employed himself is ob- 
servations. \Mien he shut his eyes or tamed his head, 
he ceased to see the figure ; by interposing his heed 
he could hide part of it -, and it was shown, hfce sav 
mere material substance, by the rays of the firr which 
fell upon and were reflected from it. As the fire de- 
clined it became less perceptible, and as it went sot. 
invisible. A similar appearance took place on sevrial 
other nights ; but it became less perceptible, and its 
visits less frequent, as the patient recovered from faii 
fever. 

* He says the impressions on his mind weie alwafi 
pleasing, as the spectre looked it him with 
and regard. He never supposed it real ; but 
able to account for it on any philosophical 
within his knowledge. 
« In the antmnn of 18S6. A.*a 
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TMtored, and he had been free from any waking yiaion 
for neariy eighteen months. Some circumstances oc- 
curred which produced in him great mental excitement. 
One morning he dreamed of the figure, which tftood by 
hid side in an angry posture, and asked for a locket 
vhich he usually wore. He awoke and saw it at the 
toilet, with the locket in its hand. He rushed out of 
bed and it instantly disappeared. During the next six 
weeks its visits were incessant, and the sensations 
which they produced were invariably horrible. Some 
years before, he had attended the dissection of a wo- 
man in a state of rapid decomposition. Thou^ much 
disgusted at the time, the tuhjut had been long for^ 
sotten ; but was recalled by the union of its putrescent 
body with the spectre's features. The visits were not 
confined to the night, but frequently occurred while 
several persons were in the same room. They were 
repeated at intervals during the winter ; but he was 
able to get rid of them by moving or sitting in an 
erect pontion. Though well, his pulse was lurd, and 
generally from 90 to 100.'* 

In March, 1829, during an attack of fever, accom- 
panied with violent action in the brain, I experienced 
illusions of a very peculiar kind. They did not appear 
except when the eyes were shut or the room perfectly 
dark ; and this was one of the most distressing things 
connected with my illness ; for it obliged me either to 
keep my eyes open or to admit more light into the 
chamber than they could well tolerate. I had the con- 
sciousness of shining and hideous faces grinning at me 
in the midst of profound darkness, from which they 
glazed forth in horrid and diabolical relief They were 
never stationary, but kept moving in the gloomy back- 
ground : sometimes they approached witlun an inch or 
two of my face : at other times, they receded several 
feet or yards from it. They would frequently break 
into fragments, which after floating about would unite 
— portions of one face coalescing with those of another, 
mnd thus fonnins still more uncouth and abominable 
images. The only way I could get rid of those phan- 
toms was by admitting more light into the chamber and 
opening my eyes, when they instantly vanished ; but 
only to reappear when the room was darkened or the 
eyes closed. One night, when the fever was at its 
height, I had a splendid vision of a theatre, in the arena 
of which Ducrow, the celebrated equestrian, was per- 
lorminff. On this occasion, I had no consciousness of 
a dark oack ground like to that on which the monstrous 
images floated ; but every thing was gay, bright, and 
beautiful. I was broad awake, my eyes were closed, 
■od yet I saw with perfect distinctness the whole scene 
going on in the theatre, Duciow performing his wonders 
of horsemanship— and the assembled multitude, among 
whom I recogniied several intimate friends ; in short, 
the whole process of the entertainment as clearly as if I 
were present at it. When I opened my eyes the whole 
•cene Tanished like the enchanted palace of the necro- 
mancer ; when I closed them, it as instantly returned. 
Bat though I could thus dissipate the spectacle, I found 
it impossible to get rid of the accompanying music. 
This was the fpnnd march in the Opera of Aladdin, and 
was performed by the orchestra with more superb and 
inposing effect, and with greater loudness, than I ever 
heard it before ; it was executed, indeed, with tre- 
mendous energy. This air I tried every effort to dis> 
cipate, by forcibly endeavouring to call other tunes to 
mind, but it was m vain. However completely the vi- 
sion might be dispelled, the music remained in spite of 
•very effort to banish it. During the whole of this sin- 
gular state, I was perfectly aware of the iUusiveness of 
waj feelings, and, though labouring under violent head- 
•OM, coora not help speculating upon them and endeaT- 
odng to trace them to their proper cause. This theatri- 
cal viskm coDtinued for about nve honn ; the previous 
MaaoDs fat a coople of dMjM. Tim whole endMoidy 
^ niwwitvieai /dams^ voL ▼. fi tM. 



proceeded from such an excited sute of some parts of 
the brain, as I have ahead^ alluded to. Ideality^ Wfm' 
der, Fornij Colour^ and Sis-f , were all in intensely ac- 
tive operation, while the state of the reflecting organs 
was unchanged. Had the latter participated in the gen- 
eral excitement, to such an extent as to be unable to 
rectify the false impressions of the other oi^ans, the 
case would have been one of pure delirium. 

Spectral illusions can only be cured by removing the 
causes which give rise to them. If they proceed from 
the state of the stomach, this must be rectified by means 
of purgatives and alterative medicines. Should ple- 
thora induce them, local or general blood-letting and 
other antiphlogistic means are requisite. If they ac- 
company fever or delirium tremens, their removal will, 
of course, depend upon that of these diseases. Arising 
from sleeplessness, they will sometimes be cured by 
anodynes ; and from nervous irritation, by the shower- 
bath and tonics. Where they seem to arise without 
any apparent cause, our attention should be directed 
to the state of the bowels, and blood-letting had re- 
course to 
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A state of mind somewhat analogous to that which 
prevails in dreaming, also takes place during reverie. 
There is the same want of balance in the faculties, 
which are almost equally ill regulated, and disposed to 
indulge in similar eitravagancies. Reverie proceeds 
from an unusual quiescence of the brain, and inability 
of the mind to direct itself strongly to an^ one point : 
it is often the prelude of sleep, lliere is a defect in 
the attention^ which, instead ot being fixed on one sub- 
ject, wanders over a thousand, and even on these is 
feebly and ineffectively directed. We sometimes see 
this while reading, or, rather, while attempting to read. 
Wo get over page after page, but the ideas take no 
hold whatever upon us ; we are in truth ignorant of 
what we peruse, and the mind is either an absolute 
blank, or vaguely addressed to something else. This 
feeling eveiv person must have occasionally noticed in 
taking out his watch, looking at it, and replacing it 
without knowing what the hour was. In like manner 
he may hear what is said to him without attaching any 
meaning to the words, which strike his ear, yet com- * 
municate no definite idea to the scnsoriom. Persons 
in this mood may, from some ludicrous ideas flashing 
serosa them, burst into a loud fit of laughter during ser- 
mon or at a funeral, and thus get the reputation of being 
either grossly irreverent or deranged. That kind of re- 
verie in which the mind is neariy divested of all ideas, and 
approximates closely to the state of sleep, I have some- 
times experienced while gazinjEr long and intently upon s 
river. The thoughts seem to glide away, one by one, upon 
the surface of the stream, till the mind is emptied of 
them altogether. In this state we see the glassy vo- 
lume of the water moving past us, and hear its mur- 
mur, but lose all power of fixing our attentioa defini- 
tively upon any subject : and either fall asleep, or are 
aroused by some spontaneous reaction of the nund, or 
by some appeal to the senses suflkiently strong to star- 
tle us from our reverie. Grave, monotonous, slowly 
repeated sounds — as of a mill, a waterfall, an Eoiian 
harp, or the voice of a dull orator, have the effect of 
lullmg the brain into repose, and giving rise to a plea- 
sing melancholy, and to calmneas and inanity of mind. 
Uniform gentle motions have a tendency to produce a 
similar state of reverie, which is also very sot to ensoa 
in the midst of ^cdtttx. %^«wt^\^wsoR.v^ai'^«wB»%^««!^ 
m tiiia couito3 , ^\j«fi ^«»*>s^ ^ ^««^^ 
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also tpt to take pbce when we are seated without hooka, 
companioiia, or amoaement of any kind, by the hearth 
CO a winter evening, especially when the fire is begin- 
ning to bom out, when the candles are becoming faint 
for want of topping, and a dim religious light, like that 
filling a hermit's cell from his solitary lamp, is diffused 
over the spartroent. This is the situation most favour- 
able for reveries, waking dreams, and all kinds of brown 
study, abstraction, ennui, and hypochondiia. 

Reverie has been known to arise from the mind sus- 
taining temporary weakness, in consequence of long 
and excessive apfJication to one subject. It is also, I 
believe, frequently induced by forcing youn^ people to 
learn what they dislike. In this case, the mind, finding 
it impossible to direct itself to the hated taak, goes 
wandering off in another direction, and thus acquires a 
habit of inattention, which, in extreme cases, may ter- 
minate in imbecility. Sometimes reveries arise from 
peculiarity of temperament, either natural or induced by 
mental or bodily weakness. The best regulated miiidb 
and strongest bodies, may, however, and, in fact, often 
have, occasional atucks : but when the feeling grows 
into a habit, and is too much indulged in, it is apt to 
iriiure the usefulness of the individual, and imi^air the 
whole fabric of his undentanding. * It is,* says Dr 
Good, * upon the faculty of attention that every other 
faculty ia dependent for its vigour and expansion : with- 
out it, the perception exercises iraelf in vain ; the mem- 
ory can lay up no store of ideas ; the judgment draw 
forth no coiuparisoos ; the imagination must become 
blighted and iMnen ; and where there is no attention 
whatever, the case must necessarily verge upon fatuity.* 
I conceive that persons in whom the organ of Concenr 
tralnencfs ia very small, are peculiarly ^t to fall into 
reverie. 

The following is a remarkable instance of reverie 
arising from excessive application : — The subject of it 
was Mr Spalding, a gentleman well known as an emi- 
nent literary chaxacter in Germany, and much rcq>ected 
b^ those who knew him. The case was drawn up by 
lumself, and publiahed in the Psychological Magazine. 

* I was this morning engaged with a great number 
trf" people who followed each other quickly, and to each 
of whom I was obliged to give my attention. I was 
also under the necessity of writing much ; but the sub- 
jects, which were various and of a trivial and uninter- 
esting nature, had no coimexion the one with the oth- 
er ; my attention, therefore, was constantly kept on tlic 
stretch, and was continually shifting from one subject 
to another. At last it became necessary that I should 
write a receipt for some money I had received on ac- 
count of the poor. I seated myself and wrote the two 
first words, but in a moment found that I was incapa- 
ble of proceeding, for I could not recollect the words 
which belonged to the ideas that were present in my 
mind. I strained my attention as much as possible, 
and tried to write one letter alowly after the other, al- 
ways having an eye to the preceding one, in order to 
obeerve whether they bad toe usual relationship to each 
othw ; bat I remarked, and said to myt^ at the time, 
that the characters I was writing were not those which 
I wished to write, and yet I could not discover where 
the fault by. I therefore desisted, and partly by broken 
words and syllables, and partly by gesture, I made the 
person who waited for the receipt understand he should 
leave me. For about half an hour there reigned a kind 
of tumultuary diaorder in my senses, in which I was 
incapable of remarking any thing very particular, ex- 
cqH that one series of ideas forced themselves involun- 
tarily on my mind. The trifling nature of these thoughts 
I was perfectly aware of, and was alao conscious that I 
made several efforta to get rid of them, and supply their 
place with better ones, which lay at the bottom of my 
aool. I endeavoured as much as lay in my power, con- 
tidenag the great crowd of confused images which pre- 

tomy iniod, to recall my ' ~ 



of reli£i<Mi, of conscience, and of fntnre 
these 1 found equally correct, and fizod as betn. 
There waa no deception in my external sensea, kt I 
saw and knew every thing around me ; Imt I codd not 
free myself from the strange ideas which exisCed io on 
head. I endeavooied to speak in order to discover 
whether I was capaUe of saying any thing that «ai 
connected ; but although I made the gieatcat efivts of 
attention, and proceeded, with the utmost cantioo, I 
perceived that I unifonnly qxike other woida than ihost 
I intended. My soul waa at present as little master of 
the organa of apeech, as it had been befcne of my kaad 
in writing. Inank God, thia state did not cootinat 
▼ery long, for, in about half an boor, mj head began to 
grow clearer, the atrange and tiresome ideas bccane 
less vivid and turbulent, and I conid command nyova 
thoughta with less interruption. 

* I now wished to ring tor my aermntv and desire biia 
to inform my wife to come to me ; but I foond it sdil 
necessary to wait a little longer to exercise myself b 
the right pronunciation of the few words I hsd to nj : 
and the first luJf hour*s conversation I had with hex 
waa, on my part, preserved with a slow and aitxiocs 
circumspection, until at last I gradually found myaeif 
as clear and aerene as in the b^inninfj^ of the dav, til 
that now remained was a slight headache. I recoDect- 
ed the receipt I had begun to write, end in which I 
knew I had blundered ; and upon examining it, I oh- 
served to my great astonishment, that instMd ci ihi 
vordt fifty dollars, being one half year's rate, whick I 
ought to have written, the woraa were fifty ioUan 
through the salvation of Bra — , with a brnk after x£, 
for the word Bra was at the end of a line. I canast 
recollect any perception, or business which I had to 
transact^that could, by means of an obscore infioenca, 
have produced this {^nomenon.* 

Reverie, when proceeding, as in this caae, firosii ex- 
cessive application, will seldom be di&ult of cms ; 
the removaJ of the exciting cause will of itself natmaUy 
constitute the remedy. \Vhen it arises from such a 
defect in education as that already mentioned, the out 
will be more difficult, although even then it is not al- 
ways impracticable. In such a case, the person shocld 
be strongly directed to those subjects in which be feeh 
most interest, and never bo made to study what be has 
not a positive liking for. Active employment and fiv 
and pleasant society, may effect mucn in restonng ibe 
intellectual balance. In all casea, whateTer, ha wnid 
never be left long alone ; aa nothing has such a 
cy to foster this state of mind aa aoutode. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



AB8TKACTI0H. 



Abstraction, or absence of mind, haa been ronfaondrf 
with rererie, but it ia, in reality, a different intellectaal 
operation ; for as in the latter a difficulty ia expoienoed 
in making the mind bear strongly on any one poinL ia 
the former ita whole energies are concentrated towaidi 
a aingle focus, and every other circumstance ia, for the 
time, utteriy forgotten. Such was the case with Sir 
Isaac Newton when, in a fit of absence, he msde a to- 
bacco stopper of the lady*s finger, and with Arehimedea, 
who remained unconscious and unmoved daring the 
noise and daughter of captured Syracuae. Though, m 
general, abstraction is easily broken by oatward ib- 
pressions, there have been instances where it haa bssB 
so powerful as to render the individuab bhonriqg ai- 
der it insensible to pain. Pinel in his Nuogn^kk 
Philosophique speaks of a priest who in a fit of ■winfal 
absence waa unconacious of the pain of bvHqg ; ni 
Cardan brooflht hnnaelf into aucn a stat* •§ to be Wf 
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Some men are niturally very abeent ; others acquire 
this habit from particular pursuits, such as mathema- 
tics, and other studies demanding much calculation. 
Indeed, all studies which re<^uire deep thinkioff, are apt 
to induce mental absence, m consequence of the sen- 
sorial power being drained from the general circum- 
ference of the mind, and directed strongly to a certain 
point This draining, while it invigorates the organ of 
the particular faculty towards whicn the sensorial en- 
ergy is concentrated, leaves the othen in an inanimate 
state, and incapacitates them from performing their pro- 
per functions; hence persons suDJoct to abstraction 
are apt to conmiit a thousand ludicrous errors ; they 
are perpetually blundering — committing a multitude of 
petty, yet harmless offences against esublished rules, 
and for ever getting into scrapes and absurd situations. 
Nothing is more common than for an absent man to 
take the hat of another person instead of his own, to 
^ve away a guinea for a shilling, to mistake his lodg- 
mgs, foi]get mviuuons, and so forth. When the fit of 
abstraction is very strong, he neither hears what is said 
to him, nor sees what is passing around. * While you 
fancy,* says BudgelK in the 77th No. of the Spectator, 
* he is admiring a beautiful woman, it is an even wager 
that he is solving a propoaition in Euclid ; and while 
jon imajgine he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far 
from bein^ impossible that he is pulling down and re- 
building his country house.* In some cases the indi- 
Tidual requires to be shaken before he can be brought 
to take notice of any occurrence ; and it is often diffi- 
cult to make him comprehend even the simplest propo- 
aition. Abstraction, therefore, bears an analogy to 
dreaming ; inasmuch as, in each of these sUtes, some 
faculties are active, while others are at rest. In dream- 
ing, however, the organa of the quiescent faculties are 
in a much deeper slumber, and less eaaily roused into 
activity than in abstraction ; hence in the great majority 
of cases, abstraction is broken with greater facility than 
sleep. 

It appears from the observations of the Edinburgh 
phrenologists, that individuals who have a large develop- 
ment of the organ of Coneentrattvcnest are peculiarly 
liable to fall into a state of abstraction. The effect of 
•uch a development is fizit^r of ideas — the power and 
tendency to think consecutively and steadily upon one 
subject. *In conversing with some individuals,* says 
Mr Combe,* * wo find uiem fall naturally into a con- 
nected train of thinking ; either dwelling on a subject 
which interests them, tUl they have placed it dearly be- 
fore the mind, or passing naturally and gracefully to a 
connected topic. Such persons uniformly have this 
organ large. Wo meet with others, who in similar cir- 
cumstances, never pursue one idea for two consecutive 
ssconds, who shift from topic to topic, without regard 
to natural connexion, and leave no distinct impression 
on the mind of the listener ; and this happens even with 
individuals in whom reflection is not deficient ; but this 
€iigUk{Concentrativeius») ia, in such persons, uniformly 
soniall.' A good endowment of the power in question 
adds very much to the efficiency of the intellect, by 
enabling ita possessor to apply his mind continuously 
to a particular investigation, unannoyed by the intru- 
sion of foreign and irrelevant ideas. It seems to have 
been very strong in Sir Isaac Newton, whose liability 
to abstraction has already been alluded to. * During 
the two years,* says Biot, * which he spent in preparing 
and developing his immortal work, Phihtopha Naturalu 
Princivia MathenuUica, he lived only to calculate and 
to thinL Oftentimes lost in the contemplation of thete 
gnnd objects, he acted unconsciously; his thou^ts 
npeariM to preserve no connexion with the ordinary 
aSMs of lile. It is said, that freauently, on rising in 
t2ia fl&onui^Jbt would sit down on his bedside, arrested 
by aone nvw mception, and wonld remain for hours 
fiythw MJjftfad in tracing it out, without 
•- f/HHB cf Fbnoohgj, |x laf. 



himself.* * To one who aaked him, on some occaaioDf 
by what means he had arrived at his discoveries, he re- 
plied, *By always thinking unto them.* And at an- 
other time, he thus expressed his method of proceeding, 
— * I keep the subject constantly before me, and wait 
till the first dawning opens slowly, bj little and little, 
into a full and clear light.* Again, in a letter to Dr 
Bentley, he says, * If I have done the public any ser- 
vice this way, it is due to nothing but industry and pa- 
tient thought.* Biot mentions farther, that, * in gen- 
eral, the intensity of thinking was with him so great 
that it entirely alMtracted his attention from other mat- 
ters, and confined him exclusively to one object. Thus, 
we see that he never was occupied at the same time 
with two different scientific investigations.* 

The instances of abstraction upon record are so nu- 
merous that a volume might easily be filled with theoL 
Hogarth, Uie illustrious painter, affords a good speci- 
men. Having got a new carriage, he went in it to the 
Mansion-Houso, for the purpose of paying a visit to the 
Lord Mayor. On leaving tne house he went out by a 
different door from that by which he entered, and found 
that it rained hard. Notwithstanding this, he walked 
horoewarda, and reached his own dwelling drenched to 
the skin. His wife seeing him in this sute« asked him 
how it happened, and what had become of his carriage 
since he nad not returned home in it. The truth was, 
that he had actually forgotten he had a carriage, or had 
gone in one at all. 

The following case, from the pleasant style in which 
it is told, will amuse the reader. 

* It is a case of one of the most profound and clear- 
headed philosophical thinkers, and one of the most ami- 
able of men, becoming so completely absorbed in his 
own reflections, as to loose the perception of external 
things, and almost that of his own identity and exist- 
ence. There are few that have paid any attention to 
the finance of this country, but must have heard of Dr 
Robert Hamilton's * essay on the National debt,* which 
fell on the houses of parliament like a bombshell, or, 
rather, which rose and illuminated their darkness Uke 
an orient sun. There are other writings of his in which 
one knows not which most to admire — the profo^ind 
and accurate, science, the beautiful arrangement, or the 
clear expression. Yet, in public, the man was a shad- 
dow ; pulled off his hat to his own wife in the streets, 
and apologized for not having the pleasure of her ac- 
auaintance ; went to his clawes in the college on the 
oark mornings, with one of her white stockings on the 
one leg, ana one of his own bbck ones on the other ; 
often spent the whole time of the meeting in moving 
from the table the hats of the students, which they as 
constantly returned ; sometimes invited them to call 
on him, and then fined them for coming to insult him. 
He would run againat a cow in the road, turn round, 
beg her pardon, * madam,' and hope ahe was not hurt, 
at other times he would run against posts, and chide 
them for not getting out of his way ; and yet his con- 
versation at the same time, if any body happened to be 
with him, was perfect logic and perfect muaic. Were 
it not that there may be a little poetic license in Aber- 
deen story-telling, a volume might be filled with anec- 
dotes of this amiable and oxceuent man, aU tending, to 
prove how wide the distinction ia between firat rate 
thought and that merely animal use of the organa of 
sense which prevents ungifted mortals from walking into 
wells. The fish-market at Aberdeen, if still where it 
used to be, is near the Dee, and haa a stream passing 
through it that falls into that river. The fiah women 
expose their wares in large baakets. The doctor one 
day marched into that place, where his attention was 
attracted by a curionaly figured stone in a tttck of 
chimneys. He advanced towards it, till he was inter- 
rupted by one of the benches, from whicb^ ^'«««^> 
he tumlAed oua o^ ^ibla\Mias:^Ja tdlNa'^ ^kxhissk^^^^^^ 
I WIS V)«vn&% Om fd^ \o ^^Msa ^ta^Jn^ 
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Tinge of tb8 Udjr wii ionantlT in lightning, ind her 
Toice in thunder ; but the obj«i of her vmlh vu dcif 
to the kraden Mninda, mi blind lo the m»t ihiming 
colon. She lumred. pesliculiled. icolded, brought i 
croud ihil filled ihc plice : bni ihe philoMj.hec turned 

the (tone. While the nomaii'i bmlh WIJ good, >he 
did not Mem to hoed, but nbrn ihtt begin lo fall, and 
(he violence of Ibe act moted not one mun-le of Ihe 
oSjecl. her ngc felt no boutida : ahe xiied him bv the 
breut, and yelling, in an effort of detpair, 'epaghta 
ma, or I'll bum,' wnkdonn among the remnant of her 
lish in a alile of complete eihauiiion ; and before she 
hid recOTered, ibe ilocior'a reverie waa ovgTi and he 
had taken his depailuTe.'* 

Manj cufiouB anecdolei of a liinilar kind are related 
of the Rev Dr Gcoi^ Harieai, one of the ministera 
o( Thamei Ditton. So confuted on aome occuion, 
were the ideaa of this singular man, th»t he has been 
luMiwn to mile a letter to one peraon, addrcD it to ■ 
•econd, and eend it to a third. He wai once on the 
eve of being manicd to the bisbop'a daughter, when 
having gone a pud seon- fishing, he forgot the cirtum- 
alance, and overataiS the canonical hour, which «0 of- 
fended the lady, that the indignantly broke off die 
Dulcb. If a beggar happened to take off hia hat lo 

make hiia a bov,-. tell him be n-aa bit nuMl humble >er- 
vant. and walk on. He his been known on Sunday to 
fonrtl the dayi on which he was to officiate, and would 
walk into church with his ^un under iiii arm, to aaeer- 
tain what the peo^e wan:ed there. Once, when he 
waa plavin^ at backgammati, he poured out a giaaa of 
wine, and it being hia turn to throw, having the boi in 
one hand and the class in the other, and being eitrcmc- 
Iv dry. and onwillmg lo lose anv tinM. he swallowed 
down both the du:e, end discharged the wine upon the 
dice-board. -AnotbeT time.' ssva the amuaingnatrative 
which ha* been publiKbrd of his peculiarities, in one of 
hia abient liis. he miitoook hit friend's hoiise. arid 
went into anolnrr, the door of whicn happened to stand 
: aral no aervini bcinj in the way. be rambled 
so. tdl. conimi* inio a middle room. 
where there was id old li.ly lU in bed of the quincy. 
he Btumbled over the night atool. threw a claic-bune 
ilown. and might not have ended tiicre. had not the af- 
frighted patient made a noise at hia inlruaion. nhich 
brought up the eervanla, who, nn finding Dr Harvest in 
the room, inatead of the apotbecur that was moment- 
arily expected, q'jielcd the ladv't feara, who by Ihia 
time was taken with auchan immoderaie lil oMaughter 
■t bit confuiion. that it broke the quincy in her throat, 
■tid ahc lived manv years afierwanit to thank Dr Har- 
Teat for hia unlucky mittake. 'His notorioua beed- 
Icaanesi wat to apparent, that no one would lend him 
I horac, as he frequently lost hit beaal from under him, 
or. It least from out of hit handt, it being hia frequent 
^ctice to dismount and lead the horae, putting the 
bridle under hia arm. which the horae eomeiimea ahook 
ofE or the intervention of a post occaaion'^d it to &1I ; 
MOMtimei it was taken off by the boye, wijon the par- 
■on wat seen drawing hia bridle after him ; and if any 
one a^ed him afler the animal, be could not give liw 
least account of it, or bow be had lost it.' InaboTtlbe 
Uundera which he committed were eodlett. and would 
be conaidered incredible, were they not aulbeDiicaled by 
incontettibte evidence. Yet, noiwitbataoding all Ihia, 
Harvett wat ■ man of uocommon ibililiea, and an ei- 
cellent acholai. 

Bacon, the celebnted acnlplor, exhibited on one oc- 
caaion, a laughable iaatiiice ot abcence of mind. ' Ba- 
con wat remarkahlv neat in hia dreaa, and, according 
to the cotlome of the old tcbool, wore, in fine weather, 
» povrdered wig, infflvt, lilver boeklea. with tilk atock- 
Bpi du., aiu walked with hia gold-beaded CNM. 



Tnaa attired, he (me day eiDed ■■ St. Pnf a, ^^ 
Lifier havinff ptecled the atatitt of As lain laha 
llowanl, aiid befixe the boarding which encUar4Ai 
sMiue had been nmoved. One of his moat wB i» 
I'ldyed. at Ibis time, in finidiine the Matne. Afteew- 
miiniiig a abort time, he complattied of reeling !■■•■ 
M lal cold, on which the ton propoaed, a* no ODt earil 
<^^eIlaok them, that be tboald ptil on, aiakiadal 
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etuff back, which had b< 
' the workmen. He a* 
. cordmgly buttoned the ir 
I, w coat. Shortly aflarwi 
Mumed in about an boor, ataling that be had biisi w 

.-liatling with hia wife and dauEblera, wboiD be }ai 
uver aeen before; that he found ihem tobcei 
.i^aiant women, though petbapa a little di 
:augh and titter about he knew not what 

liave,' said he, Isngfaing beartilv, 'and I can na 
count not only for the atiange behavior of ibe laiea, 
b^ for all the jokes that have been cracked abool V 
as I walked along the alieel — tome cirinc let Hm 
alone, be doea it for a wager, &c. &c. ; all iritidv feM 
L>ping quite unconscious of my ippearance. I thgq^ 
<vaa levelled alaomeolher qou that nugbl be l6Uowa| 
near me ; ar.d I now recollect that, wbeoevcT I tMM 
round for Ihe object of their pleasantly, the pHfk 
bughed. ind the more ao, aa, W the menr iieea J 
)^> mptthy. I laughed also, although I could not e^ 
))rebend what it all meant.' 

I aball conclude by mentioning an aneedoie of Mr 
Wanon, (be arcompliahed ProfeBor of Paeur in At 
I'nivcnity of Otfoiit. ' Thia good divine having daiid 
with some jolly company at a g enlleniin'i hniie in dai 
cily. paaeini; Ihrougb the streets lo the church, it bceig 
summer- time, hia ears were loudly laluted wiij ua 
nrf o( ' Lire mackerel I' Tliii ao much dwell upai 
iLe DocLor'a mind, that after a nap while the pcata 
\<. It perfurmin;^. aa toon aa the organ ceased playac. 
h<! got up in the pulpit, and with eyes half open, mti! 
ujt -.All alive, alive oh V thus inadvertentiv keqof 
I]]) the reputation of • tdtin prorcib, which istiiB- 
Imed in the following lines : — 



' The Profctaor of Poetry perfaapa topposcd hanV 
yet with hia companiont at the convivial table.' 

Mental abtenca is generally irKDrable. Id atitf 
jubjecta, depleuon, purging, and low diet, will tooe- 

Irom torpor of Ibe nervoua ayalBm. biitlcriog the k«l 
and internal atioiuU afford the most probable oeaaa rf 
rtlief. 'Hie person ahould associate aa much aa pa^ 
hie wilb noiry, buatling people, and ihun sohcodc nd 
all such atudiea aa have a teodeacj to prodoce atMne- 



CHAPTER XVin. 



During night, plantt teem to eiiat in a atmta ta^ 
fwt lo sleep. At this period Iber get leUud, wWa 
<'«ir leaves droop and become folded together. SaA 
■:• peculiarly the case with the tamarind tree, and ika 
ii-gnniinoui planta with pinnaleil lee-^ - *tl wj0t ll- 
i-oat aU planta it takes place in a gi p'(«m>4»- 

£cee. although hi aome the change atwrtA- 

ingthaa in others. TlatTafetl, i ■ 

h«ib*wilhK(MHkM*M,riwip« lr\ 
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ed together in the erect posture. The ceuee of the 
different states in which plants exist during the day 
mnd night has never been conectly ascertained — some 
attributing it to the influence of light, some to the ricis- 
■itudes ot temperature, and others to atmospherical 
humidity. Probably the whole of these influences are 
concerned. It is very evident that the presence of 
certain stimuli during the day puts the leaves in estate 
of activity, and excites their Development ; while the 
want of such stimuli in the night time throws them 
uito repose, relaxes them, and occasions them to be 
weighed down, as if the susuining principle which kept 
them in energy was suspended in tne torpor of sleep 
The princ^l of these stimuli is unquestionably light ; 
indeeid, Linnsus, from the observation of stove plants, 
seems to have demonstrated that it is the withdrawing 
c*f liffht, and not of heat, which produces the relaxation, 
or Sleep of Flanis, as it is commonly denominated. 
The effect of light upon the leaves of the Acacia ig 
peculiarly striking. At sunrise they spread themselves 
out horizontally ; as the heat incre^ases they become 
elevated, and at noon shoot vertically upwards : but as 
soon as the sun declines they get bneuid and droop, 
and during niffht are quite pendant ana relaxed. Du- 
ring day, the leaves of some plants are spread out, and 
diiplayed, and at the same tmie inclined towards the 
■on. Those of the Helianthtu annuiM, the Heliantke- 
mmmannuum, and Croton tmetorium follow the course 
of the sun in their position ; and moat buds and flow- 
•n have a tendency to turn their heads in the direction 
of the ffreat luminary of day. As an instance of this 
let us look at the sun flower, which confronU the 
•ource of light with its broad yellow expansion of as- 
pect, and hangs its gorgeons head droopingly so soon 
as the object of its worship declines. The leaves of 
a great number of vcgeubles present changes in their 
position corresponding to the different hours of the 
day. * Who does not know,' ssys Wildcnow, • that 
the species of Lupinue, especially Lupinus lutetu tuJUt 
in the open air, their leaves and stalks towards the sun, 
and follow its course in so steady a manner, as to en- 
able us to specify the hour of the day from their direc- 
tion.' Such phenomena were not unknown to Pliny 
and Theophrastus. 

The analogy between animal and vegetable life is 
still farther demonstrated by the well known fact, that 
while some creatures, such as the cat and owl, sleep 
daring the da^, and continue awake at night, ceruin 
pUnU do the same thing. Such is the case with the 
Tragopogtm ItUeum, which becomes closed, or in other 
words, goee to sleep at nine in the mominff, and opens 
at night Every hour of the day, indeed, has some 
particular plant which then shuts itself up : hence the 
idea of the Flower Dial by means of which the hour of 
the day can be told with tolerable accuracy. Some 
plants, which shut themselves up in the day time, 
flower at ni^ht. The nifht-flowering Cereus^ a species 
of Cactus, IS a beautiml insunce of the kind ; and 
there are other plants which exhibit the same interest- 
ing phenomenon. Nothing, indeed, can be more beau- 
tiful than the nocturnal flowering of certain members of 
the vegetable worid. Linncus used to go out at night 
with a lantern into his garden to have an opportunity of 
witnessing this remarluble peculiarity in the plants by 
which it is exhibited. 

The analocy between the two kingdoms is rendered 
jet more striking, when it is recollected that (with such 
exceptions as the above,) plants increase much more 
rapioiy during ni^t, which is their time of sleep, than in 
the day-time, which may be considered the period of 
tlieff active or waking existence. 

Tbs state in which plants exists m the winter season 

the hybernation of animals : there is the 

I toipor and apparent extinction of vitality. Keat 

"""^.hivo the power of both leviving plants and 

"^.Ip q^b«iiatiOD. Between planta and 



animal^ however, there is this difference : that while 
mott planta become torpid in winter, only a small 
number of animals get into that state ; but even in 
such dissimilitude we can trace an analogy ; for as 
there are animals upon which winter has no torpifving 
influence, so are there likewise planta. The jfiellolxh 
ru9 hymalu or christmas rose, flowers at the end of De- 
cember, and the Galanthu$ mwUit^ or snow-drop, in 
the month of February. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

OINIBAL HANAOIMENT OF BLKBP. 

In the foregoing pages, I have detailed at length all 
the principal phenomena of sleep ; and it now only re- 
mains to state such circumstances as affect the com- 
fort and healthfulness of the individual while in that 
condition. The first I shall mention is the nature of 
the chamber in which we sleep ; this should be always 
large and airy. In modem houses, these requisites are 
too much overlooked ; and, while the public rooms are 
of great dimensions, those appropriated for sleeping are 
little better than closets. This error is exceedingly 
detrimental to health. The apartments wherein so 
great a portion of life is passed, should always be 
roomy, and, if possible, not placed upon the ground- 
floor, because such a situation is more spt to be damp 
and ill ventilated than higher up. 

The next consideration applies to the bed itself, 
which ought to be large, and not placed close to the 
wall, but at some distance from it, both to avoid any 
dampness which may exist in the wall, and admit a 
freer circulation of air. The curtains should never be 
drawn closely together, even in the coldest weather ; 
and when the season is not severe, it is a good plan to 
remove them altogether. T^e bed or mattresa ought 
to be rather hard. Nothing is more injurious to health 
than soft beds ; they effeminate the individual, render 
his flesh soft and flabby, and incapacitate him from un- 
dergoing any privation. The texture of which the 
couch is made, is not of much consequence, provided it 
is not too soft : hence, feather-beds, or mattresses of 
hair or straw are almost equally good, if suitable in this 
particular. I may mention, however, that the hair 
mattress, from beiiw cooler, and less apt to imbibe 
moisture, is preferable durinff the summer season, to a 
bed of feathers. Those soft yielding feather-beds, in 
which the body sinks deeply, are highly improper, from 
the unnatural heat and perspiration which they are sura 
to hiduce. Air-beds have been lately recommended, 
but I can assert, from personal experience, that they 
are the worst that can possibly be employed. They 
become very soon bested to such an unpleasant degree 
as to render it imposs ble to repose upon them with any 
comfort. For b^-ridden persons, whose skin has be- 
come irritated by long lying, the hydrostatic bed, lately 
brought into use in some of the public hospitals, is the 
best. 

The pillow as well as the bed. should be pretty hard. 
When very soft, the head soon sinks in it. and becomes 
unpleaaantly heated. The objection made to air-beds 
applies with equsl force to air-pillows, which I several 
times attempted to uae, but was compelled to abandon, 
owing to the disagreeable heat that was generated in a 
few minntea. 

With regard to the covering, there can be no doubt 
that it is more wfaoleeooIR to lie between sheets than 
blankets. For the sane reason, people should avoid 
sleeping in flannel ni^litahirts. Such a de^e of 
warmth as is communteated by those means is only 
justifiable in infancy and childhood, or when there is 
actual disease or weakness of constitution. Parents 
often commit a great enor in bringing up their young 
people under to dTeminate a system. 
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A common custom prevails of wanning the bed be- 
fore going lo aleep. This encrvaiing practice should 
be abandoned except with delicatr people, or when the 
cold ia very inlensc. It i» far better to let the bed be 
chafed by the natural heat of the body, which, even in 



net-work. Some persons wear wonted, or flanarii 
bot these are never proper, except in old or rtie a!.XK 
subjects. Tlw granei rule of health is to keep '*!» and 
cool, and the feet warm ; henre, the ni^t-eap cazaoi 
be too thin. In fact, the chief ase ef thi« piece cf 



■evere weather, will be suffxieni for the purpose, pro- I clo*hini: is to preserve the hair, and preserve rt 



vidcd the clothing is abundant. • 

We ought never to sleep overloaded with clothes. I 
but have merely what is sufficient to maintain a com- 
fortable warmth. 

^^'hen a person is in health, the atmosphere of hi* 
apartment should be cool ; on this ai-connt. fires are 
exre^drngly hurtful, and Fhould never be had reco'.;rsc 
to, except when the individual is delicate, or the wtather 
intolerably severe. When they U'coine requisite, 
smoko must be carefully ipiardcd a^jains-t, as fatal acci- 
dents hare arisen from thi;* cau5e. 

The window-shutters oupht never :o he entirely 
closed, neither ough: they to be kept altogether open. 
In the first caserv^c »re apt to over.*lcep ourselves, 
owing to the prevailing darkness with whieli we are 
surrounded ; and in the second, the li;jht which lllls the 
apartment, especially if it be in ihc summer season, may 
disturb our repose, and waken «» at an earlirr hov:r 
than there is any occasion for. I'n.ler both rircum- 
stances, the eyes arc liable to suffer: thi' d.irknc«s in 
the one instance, disposes them to lie Tiainfully alTeci- 
ed. on exposure to the brilliant li^jh: of day. I e^^ides di- 
rectly debihtating them — for. in riinuiniiig too much in 
the gloom, whether we be a!*]eei> or awake, these or- 
gans are sure to be more or less weakened. In the 
other case, the fierce irlarc of the monung sun arting 
upon them, perhaps for several hours brfore we get up. 
does equal iniury, making them tender and easily afTect- 
ed by tnc light. The extremes of too much and too 
little light must, therefore, be avoided, and such a 
moderate portion admitted into the chan'if>er as not to 
hurt the eyes, or act as too strong a stimulus in brcak- 
inffODT slumbers. 

During the sunmier heats, the covcrin;; requires to 
be diminished, so as to suit the atmo.«piirric tempera- 
ture ; and a small portion of the wir.ilow drawn down 
from the top, to promote a circ-ilation of ?:r ; but this 
must be done cautiously, and the crirrcnt prevented 
from coming directly upon the slei prr. a# it mi^^ht give 
rise to colds, and other bad con5c<]uences. HThe late 
Dr Grecrory was in the habit of ^le^';^ine with the win- 
dow drawn slightly down d:irin:r the whole yea: : and 
there can be no doubt that a f:r:rlo curreii j)crva<!in;: 
our sleeping apartments, is in the iiijric.st degree essen- 
tial to health. 

Nothing is so injurious as d^ir.p biil«. It becomes 
every person, whether at home or abroaJ. to look to this 
matter, and sec that the bedding on which he lies is 
thoroughly dry. and free from even the- sli<jhtest moist- 
ure, m* neglecting such a precaution, rheumatism, 
colds, inflammations, and death its^elf may ensue. In- 
deed these calamities are very frei)ucn!ly traced to 
sleeping incautiously upon damp beds. For the same 
reason, the walls and floor thoidd be dry. and wet 
clothes never buns up in the room. 

We should avoid sleeping in a bed that has lieen oc- 
cupied by the aick. till the bedding has been cleansed 
and thoroughly aired. When a person has died of any 
infectious disease, not only the clothes in which he lay, 
but the couch itself ought to be burned. Even the 
bed-stead should be carefully washed and fumigated. 

I>elicatc persons who have been accustomed to sleep 
upon feather-beds, must be cautious not to exchange 
them rashly for any other. 

On going to sleep, all sorts of restraints must be re- 
moved from the body ; the collar of the nisht-shirt 
should be unbuttoned and the neckcloth taken off. 
With regard to the head, the more lightly it is covered 
the better : on this account, we should wear a thin cot- 
ton or silk night-cap ; tnd this is still better if made of 



being disordered and matted together. 

Sleeping in stockings is a bad aud nDC>an!y haiM 
Bv accustoming ourselves to do witboat any cuntTS^ 
upon t!ie feet, we shall seldom experience cold m taesr 
parts, if wc have clothing cnougn to keep ibe rrtt «f 
the s\-stcm comfortable ; and should they s:iU rRna.-B 
cold, this can easily be obnatod by wrapping a «« 
flannel cloth around them, or by applying to ihcis. k 
a few minutes, a heated iron, or a bottle of warn -Kve: 
Tne posture of the body must lie attended :? Tbe 
head should be tolerably derated. cspeciiUy is p'.tibo- 
ric subjects : and the position, from the neck iomzr 
wards, as nearlv as possible horizontal. The hah'-sSr 
ting posture, witli the shoulders considerably n:j«d :» 
injunous, as the thoncric and abdominal riscr^i vt 
thereby compres.^ed. aud respiration. di:;esi:orj. xri c.t- 
culation, materially impeded. I-ying upon the hack 3 
also improper, in consequence of its tendency U) zn- 
duce nichlmarc. ^lost people pass the crea'-er paS a 
the nisrht upon t!ie side, which is certainly the ant 
co:r.fortab!c po!(it;on that can be assumed in sleep Xt- 
cord in u to Dr A. !!• inter, wo.'nen who lore their 1»- 
bandjt ijenerallv lie u:K)n the right side. Th:s ir.tertss- 
ing point I have no means of ascertaining. alcbc>cc2, 
doubtless, the bdies are mialifled to speak decade^ 
upon the subject. T h.-ive known indi via uals whocKji 
not sleep except upon the back ; but these are rare cases. 
I have mentioned the necessity of a free cimiiasai 
of air. On this account, it is more wholeHKoe te sSm 
sincjle. than double, for there is then less deaSractioBflr 
oxygen ; and the atmosphere is much purer asd corkr. 
For the same reason, the practice, so conLtMO ;a jnb- 
lic schools, of having several beds in one room, lai 
two or three individuals in each bed, must be de!ettn- 
o:is. ^^^len more than o:ie sleep in a single bed. tart 
shouM take care to place themselves in such a posidoa 
as not to breath in each other's faces. Some pcfvocs 
have a danserovs ct:stom of coverinir their heads weh 
the bedrlothes. The absurdity of this practice nsKs 
no comment. 

Before jroin? to l^d. the bo-Jys^iouId be brouc^ i:V> 
that state which gives us the sure^-t charxrc of Jrocfnc 
fpeedily asleep. If too hot. its teniperatcce oushsio 
be reduced by cooling drinks, exposure to the opea ar, 
spon^inj, or even the cold hath ; if too cold, it ncit 
be brought into a comfortable state by warmth : far 
both co!d and h^at ai*t rs stimuli, and their removal .1 
necessary before slumber can ensue. A full ston*r]>. 
also, thoi-ch it sometimes promotes, generally prevect^ 
sleep; con.«r»quenrly, sunper ought to be dispi-3Sid 
u-ith. except by those who. having been lonig used t» 
this meal, cannot sleep xviihout it. As a gvneral nlr, 
the piTson who eats nothing for two or three hours be- 
fore going to rest, will sleep better than he who docs. 
His sleep will also be more refreshing, aud his sensa- 
tions upon wakins; much more gratifying. Tlw Chorse 
recommended brushing the teeth prerious to lyag 
down : this is a good custom. 

Sleejting after dinner is pernicious. On awakiB(! 
from such indulgence, there is generallr some degrre 
of febrile excitement, in consequence of t[ie latter stages 
of digestion being hurried on : it is onhr useful in (Jd 
people, and in some cases of disease. 

The weak, and those recovering from piotneted ill- 
nesses, must be indulged with more sleep thsD sock ss 
are vigorous. Sleep, in them, suppli«a, in soma mea- 
sure, the place of nourishment, and thna biiMMSS a 
most powerful auxiliary for restoring diem to Wilth. 
Much repose is like>%ise nccessarr to cmfalcthc mCera 
to recover from the eflfects of ('* 
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Too little and too much alcep aie ecjutlly injinious. 
EzccMivv wakefulness, according to Hippocrates, pr»- 
Tcnts the aliment from being digested, and generates 
crude humours. Too much sleep produces lassitude 
and corpuIcncY, and utterly debases and stupifics the 
mind. Corpulent people bcin^ apt to indulge in ex- 
cessive sleep, they should brcaK this habit at once, as, 
in their case, it is peculiarly unwholesome. They ought 
to sleep little, and that little upon hard beds. 

The practice of sleeping in the open air, cannot be 
too strongly repiobatea. It is at all times dangerous, 
especially when carried into effect under a burning sun, 
or amid the damps of ni^t. In tropical climates, where 
this custom is indulged m during the day, it is not un- 
usual for the person to be struck with a coup-de-soleilt 
or some violent fever ; and in our own country, nothinff 
is more common than inflammations, rheumatisms, and 
dangerous colds, originating from sleeping upon the 
ground, either during the heat of the day, or when the 
evening has set in with its attendant dew's and vapoura. 

As res()ccts the repose of children it may be remark- 
ed that the custom of rocking them asleep in the era- 
die, is not to be recommended, sanctioned though it be 
by the \x)'}ce of ages. This method of procuring slum- 
ber, not only heals the infant unnecessarily, out, in 
some cases, disorders the digestive organs, and, in 
most, produces a sort of artificial sleep, far less con- 
ducive to health, than that brought on by more natural 
means. According to some writers, it has also a ten- 
dency to induce water in the head, a circumstance 
which I think possible, although I never knew a case 
of that disease which could be traced to such a source. 
the cradle, then, should be abandoned, so far as the 
rocking is concerned, and the child simply hilled to re- 
pose in the nurse's anns, and then deposited quietly in 
oed. Sleep will often be induced by gently scratching 
or rubbing the top of the child's head. This fact is 
welt known to some nurses, by whom the practice is 
had recourse to for the purpose of provoking slumber 
in restless children, (or the first month of their ex- 
istence, children sleep almost continually, and they 
shoukl be permitted to do so, for at this early age they 
cannot slumber too much : calm and long-continued 
diecp is a favourable symptom, and ought to be cher- 
itheA rather than prevented, during the whole period of 
infancy. When, however, a child attains the ago of 
three or four months, we should endeavour to manage 
8u that its ])eriods of wakefulness may occur in the day- 
time, instead of at ni^i. By proper care, a child 
may be made to sleep at almost any nour ; and, as this 
is always an object of importance, it should be sedul- 
ously attended to in the rearing of children. Until 
about the third year, they require a little sleep in the 
middle of the day, and pass half their time in sleep. 
Every succeeding year, till they attain the age of seven, 
the period allotted to Tepose should be shortened one 
boar, so that a child of that age may pass nine hours or 
thereabouts, out of the twenty-four, in a state of sleep. 
Children should never be awakened suddenly, or with 
a noise, in consequence o£ the terror and starting which 
each ■ method of arousing them produces : neither 
should they be brought all at once from a dark room 
into a strong glare of light, lest their eyes bo weaken- 
ed, and permanent injury inflicted xipon these organs. 

The position in which children sleep requires to be 
carefully attended to. Sir Charles Bell mentions that 
tbe eneure9ia infantum, with which they are so ofien 
affected, frequently arises from lying upon the back, 
and that it will be removed or preventea by accustom- 
ing them to lie on the side. It is a^so of the greatest 
importance, that they be kept sufl[iciently warm. I be- 
lieve that many infantile diseases arise from the neglect 
ef this precaution. Children have little power of evol- 
fing hnt; on this account, when delicate they ahould 
ba permitted to sleep alone, but made to lie with 
thilthejr may raeatva wannth from her body. 



At whatever period we go to sleep, one fact is cei^ 
tain, that we can never with impunity convert day into 
night. Even in the moat scorching seasons of die 
year, it is better to travel under the burning sunshine, 
than in the cool of the evening, when the dews are 
falling and the air is damp. A case in support of this 
statement, is given by Valangin in his work on Diet. 
Two colonels in the French army had a dispute 
whether it was not most safe to march in the heat oi 
the day, or in the evening. To ascertain this point, 
they got permission from the commanding officer to 
put their respective plans into execution. Accordingly, 
the one with his division marched during the day, al- 
though it was in the heat of summer, and rested all 
night — the other slept in the day-time, and marched 
durinff the evening and part of the night. The result 
was that the first performed a journey of six hundred 
miles, without losing a single man or horse, while the 
Utter lost most of his horses, and several of his men. 

It now becomes a question at what hour we should 
retire to rest, how long our rest ought to contmue, and 
when it should be broken in the morning. These 
points I shall briefly discuss, in the order in which they 
stand. 

It is not very easy to ascertain the most appropriate 
hour for going to bed, as this depends very much upon 
the habits and occupation of the individual. Laborers 
and all hard wrought people, who are obliged to get up 
betimes, require to go to rest early ; and m their case, 
nine o'clock may be the best hour. Those who are 
not obliged to rise early, may delay the period of ro- 
tiring to rest for an hour or two longer ; and may thus 
go to bed at ten or eleven. These are the usual 
periods allotted among the middle ranks of life for this 
purpose ; and it may be laid down as a rule, that to 
make a custom of remaining up for a later period than 
eleven must bo prejudicial. Those, therefore, who 
habitually delay going to bed till twelve, or one, or two, 
are acting in direct opposition to the laws of health, in 
so far as they are compelled to pass in sleep a portion 
of the ensuing day, which ought to be approfviated to 
wakefulness and exertion. I.Ate hours are in every 
respect hurtful, whether they be employed in study or 
amusement. A fresh supply of sUmulus is thrown 
upon the mind, which prevents it from sinking into 
suimbcr at the proper period, and restlessness, dream- 
ing, and disturbed repose inevitably ensue. Among 
other things, the eyes are injured, those organs suffer- 
ing much more from the candle-light, to which they are 
necessarily exposed, than from the natural light of day. 

With regard to the necessary quantity of sleep, so 
much depends upon age, constitution, and employment, 
that it is impossible to lay down any fixed rule which 
will apply to all cases. Jeremy Taylor states that 
three hours only in the twenty-four should be devoted 
to sleep. Baxter extends the period to four hours, 
Wesley to six, Lord Coke and Sir William Jones to 
seven, and Sir John Sinclair to eight. With the latter 
I am disposed to coincide. Taking the average of 
mankind, we shall come as nearly as possible to the 
truth when we say that neariy one-third part of life 
ought to be spent in sleep : in some cases, even more 
may be necessary, and in few, can a much smaller portion 
be safely dispensed with. When a person inyouitf, 
strong, and healthy, an hour or two less may be suffi- 
cient ; but childhood and extreme old age require a still 
greater portion. No person who paases only eight 
hours in bed, can be said to waste his time in sleep. 
If, however, he exceeds this, and is, at the same time, 
in possession of vigor and youth, ne lays himself open 
to the charge of slumbering away those hours which 
should be £votcd to some other purpose. According 
to Georget, women should sleep a couple of hours 
longer than men. For the former he allows six or 
seven hours, for the Utter ei^t or nine. I doubt, bow. 
ever, if the female eooftitotmi, gtneraUy speikin«,> - 
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ooirM more sleep tlnn the male ; at least it is certain 
tut women endure protracted wakefulness better than 
men, but whether tnis may result from custom is a 
question worthy of being considered. 

Barry, in his work on Di^stion, has made an inge- 
nious, but somewhat wlmnsical, calculation on the ten- 
dency of sleep to prolong life. He asserts, that the 
duration of human life may be ascertained by the num- 
ber of pulsations which the individual is able to per- 
form. Thus, if a man's life extends to 70 years, and 
his heart throbs 60 times each minute, the whole num- 
ber of its pulsations will amount to 8.S07,&20,000 ; but 
if, by intemperance, or any other cause, he raises the 
pulse to 75 m the minute, the same number of pulM- 
tions would be completed in 56 years, and the duration 
oi life abbreviated 14 years. Arguing from these data , 
he alleys, that sleep has a tendency to prolong life. as. 
during its continuance, the pulsations are less numerous 
than in the waking state. There is a sort of theoreti- 
cal truth in this sutement, but it is liable to be raodilied 
by so many circumstances, that its application can 
never become general. If this were not the case, it 
would be naturu to infer that the length of a man*s 
life would correspond with that of ois slumbers; 
whereas it is well known, that too much sleep debili- 
tates the frame, and lays the foundation of vanous dis- 
eases, which tend to shorten rather than extend the 
dnration of life. 

Those who indulge most in sleep, generally require 
the least of it Such are the wealthy and luxurious, 
who pass nearly the half of their existence in slumber, 
while the hard-working peasant and mechanic, who 
would seem, at first sight, to require more than any 
other class of society, are contented with seven or eight 
hours ofrepose^ — a period brief in proportion to that ex- 
pended by them in toil, yet surociently long for the 
wants of nsture, as is proved by the strength and health 
which they almost uniformly enjoy. 

For reasons already stated, more sleep is requisite in 
winter than in summer. Were there even no consti- 
tutional causes for this difference, we should be disposed 
to sleep longer in the one than in the other, as some of 
the circumstances which induce us to sit up late and rise 
early in summer, are wanting during winter , and we 
consequently feel disposed to lie longer in bed during 
the latter season of the year. 

The hour of getting up in the morning is not of less 
importance than that at which we ought to lie down at 
night Hiere can be no doubt that one of the mo$* 
admirable conducivcs to health is early rising. * IjCt 
us,' says Solomon, * go forth into the fields ; let us 
lodge in the villages ; let us get up early to the vine- 
yards ; let us see if the vine flourish — if the render 
grape ^ipear — if the pomegranates bud forth.* 

Alnioet all men who have distinguished themselves 
in science, hterature, and the arts, have been early ris- 
eiB. Tlie industrious, the active-minded, the enthu- 
siast in the pursuit of knowledge or gain, are up be- 
times at their respective occupatioiis ; while the slug- 
gard wastes the most beautiful period of life in perni- 
cious slumber. Homer, Virgil, and Horace are all re- 
presented as early risers : USa same was the case with 
Paley, Franklin, Priestly, Parkhurst. and Bufifon, the 
latter of whom ordered his v4iJet de ckambre to awaken 
him every morning, and compel him to get up by force 
if he evinced any reluctance : for this service the valet 
was rewarded with a crown each day, which recom- 
pense he forfeited if he did not oblige his master to get 
out of bed before the clock struck six. Bishops Jewel 
and Burnet rose rmilariy every morning at four o'- 
clock. Sir Thomas More did the same thing ; and so 
convinced was he of the beneficial effects of getting up 
betimes, that, in his ' Utopia,* he represented the inha- 
bitants attending lectures before sunrise. Napoleon 
was an earlv riser ; so was Frederick the Great and, 
t^arles XU ; so is the Daks of Wellington ; and so 



in truth, is almost every one dislinganlied fcr 
and indcfati^biliiy of mind. 

Every circumstance contributes to rente caa« 
rising advisable to those who ars in the cBJenrmec: 
of health. There is no time equal in besnty n^i 
freshness to the morning, when nature has jnsi parted 
with the gloomy mantle which nigh: bad flang overbtr. 
and stands before us like a voang bride, from wiwse 
aspect the veil which covered her loveliness, has beu 
withdrawn. The whole material world has a vivifruf 
appearance. The husbandman is up mt his labour. ti» 
forest leaves sparkle wiOi drops of crystal dew, the dow- 
ers raise their rejoicing heads towards the sun. the b^rdi 
pour fortli their anthems of gladness ; and the wide fue of 
creation itself seems as if awakened and refreshed izva. 
a mighty slumber. AU these things, however, are tud 
from the eyes of the slu^|ard ; nsttn**., in her most glo- 
rious aspect ia,to him. a sealed book ; and while ererr 
scene around him is full of beautv. interest and aciaia- 
tion, he alone is passionless an^ uninspired BebciJ 
him stretched upon his couch of rest ! In vain do^ 
the clock proclaim that the reign of day has commenctc ' 
In vain does the morning light stream fiercely in br tike 
chinks of his window, as if to startle him from his re- 
pose ! He hears not — he sees not for blindness sad 
deafness rule over him with despotic sway, and lav a 
deadening spell upon his faculties. And when he does 
at length awake — far on in the day — ^from the torpor of 
this benumbing sleep, he is not refreshed. He doei 
not start at once into new life — an altered num. wis 
joy in his mind, and vigour in his frame. On the co 
trary, he is dull, languid, and stupid, as if half recover- 
ed from a paroxysm of drunkenness. He yaxss. 
stretches himself, and stalks into the breakfast par^o^^, 
to partake in solitude, and wi-ithout appetite, of his -j:>- 
refixshing meal — while his eyes are red and gumr.y. 
his beard unshorn, his face unwashed, and his clouv* 
disorderly, and ill put on. Unclcanliness and si'a;^.$ar 
ness generally go hand in hand ; for the obtuse ness of 
mind which disposes a man to waste the most prccioi* 
hours of existence in debasng sleep, will naiu.*&!ij 
make him neglect his person. 

The character of the early riser is the very reverse 
of the Slovenes. His countenance is ruddy. hi« ere 
joyous and serene, and his frame full of vicour ar.d v- 
tivity. His mind. aU«o, is clear and uncloudod. a^d ryt 
from that oppressive languor which weighs like a c^^:- 
mare upon the spirit of the slutr^ard. The luan ? dd 
rises betimes, is m the fair way of laying in both healu 
and wealth ; while he who dozes away his ex^ste^Kf m 
unnecessary sleep, will acquire neither. On the con- 
trary, he runs every chance of lo.^ing whatever pomon 
of them he may yet be in possession of. and of smkJK 
fast in the grade of society — a bankrupt both in prrsoo 
and in purse. *^ 

The most striking instances of the good effects oi 
early rising, are to be found in our peasantry and farm- 
ers, whose hale complexions, good ay^tites. and tic- 
ourous persons, are evidences of the benefit denved 
from this custom, conjoined with labour ; while tbr 
wan. unhealthy countenances and enfeebled frames of 
those who keep late hours, lie long in bed, and past 6e 
night in dissipation, study, or pleasure, are eqoaiiy con- 

* In the will of the laie Mr James Serrpani of the borr-sfb :f 
LeiceMer, Is the following clause relative to carlj risnf :— 
* As Diy ueuhews are fond of indulging in bed of a mominf . soJ 
as I wish them to improTe ihe time while they .ire joun;, I di- 
rect that ther shall prore to the satisfaction of my ezcrmDrs. 
that hare |rot out of bed in the mominf , and either e mp l oy ed 
themxelves in busineas, oriakea exercise in the open air. from 
fire o'(*iock erery iiiorninf, lirom the Sth of Apnl. to ths 
10th of October, beinf three hours earb day, and from eersn 
oH:lock in the morning from the 10th of October to the Jdk cf 
Apnl. being two hours every mominf for two whole jran ;ifeA 
to be done ibr some two years during the first aovea yean, le ihr 
MUisfjiaion of my erecotnrs, who may excuse tbeoB in ea« ef 
illness, but the task most be made np when ihey are wrt. aad. 
ifibey will not do this, they shall not noafTsaajahssvaf siy 
peopeny.* 
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Eari; liiing, theierore, iB higUf beoeRcUI ; bat ci 
■bauU be tmken not la cutt it lo exccM. It can dsi 
ba hcitUifDl to Tin till trie aun haa bean (or aoi 
tiim abora the boriion ; (or until Ihia ia the caw. thE 



■troog. Owing U lUi, cari* riaing ii imarioua 10 moat 
delicate paault ; tnd, in all caaea, Iba beat ot the aan 
^lould be allowed to haie acquirad aonie alrength be- 
bne we dunk of gettirv out of doora. No bealtEy man 
in the lummer, abouW lie longer id bed than aii 
«'eloclt. If ha do«i ao, he la« tbe moat valuable part | 



la be uceitained t^ which ajratam Iba aree an iMtf 
hkelf la ba affected. 

Di PnnkliD in one of hi> ingenioaa Geaaje, ha* aoow 
fine obaervationa an eaily riaing ; and makeaan arauaing 
calculation of the eancg that mMit be made in the aSj 
of Paha alone, ij uiing tbe aunahine inalead of caadtca. 
Thia aiTing he eatimatea al M,000,DIW of lifiet, ot 
£4,000,000 atsrlin^ Tlua k meotiaDed io ■ aatiiieal 
nin. but prabeblj there ia a great deal of InKh in Iha 
alatement. Indeed, if people were to goaoonai tabed, 
and get up eeiiiei, it la inconceinble what aunu midrt 
'" aaTod; but according to iheabBudenaWmirf'poluit- 



ed aocielT, daj ia, in a gi^eat a 



lie. co&Tartad inl* 



of the daj, and iniuaa U* own eonatitution. Peraooa 
■object to goDl, ihunld alwaya go to alaep eartjr, and 
itte Mil;. The lanoir miUnlaa tb« ricience of the 
vrening paronam, which ia sTwaja mewaaad bj waJie-' 
Inlneaa ; and Iba lattai leasana the UndaDcf to [delban, 
which ia farourad bjr kmg pcotitclad (leap. 

It ia camnMO in aotne of tbe foreign oniraniliaa to 
ei^U and liae 



I allnaion to it. jodicioualj Dbeetrec, ' 1 1 
doubt of the anperior haalthineaa. in tbe wintet 1 
(iaing bj daj-light, and oaing eandla-li^ at lb 
of the da; , ihui riaing b; eaodla-li^l, and D 
•one boon bates daj-h^ iffWMl n a U i 



, hurtful 

To coacleda. The aama law lAieh regnktea av 
deaiie for food, alao go*ema alaei ' • > ■ ' 

Bleep to m' =' ' 



laep. Aa wa It 
it bacomai ■ bieaanvof 
litkig Oa anaigiai oTna- 
ture, and diffuaing ngour alike one tbe mind and 
frame : in the d&a, debaaina the character of nun, 
Mupi^ing hia intellect, enfeebbng hi* body, and render- 
ing him uaalea* alike lo ollien and bimaeU: The glut- 
lim, the drunkard, and the ekiren beai the itiictcat af- 
finity to each other, both in the nolallon of naluia'a 
law*, and in the conaaqoencee thence entailed upoa 
(hemaelre*. What in moderation ia banalea* or braa- 
fieial, in arceaa ia a euraa ; and alsrp eanied lo tbala^ 
nr Bilnme, b^ ba pnmaaDced an act of ioMB- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In preparing the present edition of the Anatovt op Dbuncbxhsss for the prett, I hftfv i{«rad no pains to 
der the work as complete as possible. Some parts have been re-written, some new fiicU added, and 
inaccuracies, which had crept into the former edition, rectified. Altogether, I am in hopea that tUo 
sion will bti considered an improTcment upon its predecessora, and that no fret of any unpoitanco h 
overlooked or treated more sligtitly than it deaerres. 



Septbmbbb 20th, 1834 
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CHAPTER L 

PBELIVINABY OBlBBTATIONa. 

Drunkenness is not, like some other vicea, peculiar 
to modem times. It is handed down to us from * boar 
antiquity ;' and, if the records of the antediluTian era 
were more complete, we should probably find that it 
was not unknown to the remotest sees of the world. 
The cases of Noah and Lot, recorded in the sacred 
writings, are the earliest of which tradition or history 
has left any record ; and both occurred in the infancy 
of society. Indeed, whererer the grape flourished, in- 
^riation prevailed. The formation of wine from 
this fruit, was among the earliest discoveries of man, 
and the bad consequences thence resulting, seem to 
have been almost coeval with the discover)*. Those 
regions whose ungenial latitudes indisposed them to 
yield the vine, gave birth to other products which aerv* 
ed as substititutes ; and the inhabitants rivalled or sur- 
passed those of the south in all kinds of Bacchanalian 
mdulgencc — the pleasures of drinking constituting one 
of the most fertile themes of their poetry, in the same 
manner as, in other climates, they gave inspiration to 
the souls of Anacreon and Hafiz. 

Drunkenness has varied greatly at different times and 
among different nations. There can be no doubt that 
it prevails more in a rude than in a civilized society. 
This is so much the case, that as men get more refin- 
ed, the vice will gradually be found to soften down, 
and assume a less revolting character. Nor can there 
be a doubt that it prevails to a much greater extent in 
northern than in southern latitudes. * The nature of 
the climate renders this inevitable, and gives to the hu- 
man frame its capabilities of withstanding liquor : 
hence a quantity which scarcely ruffles the frozen cnr- 
leot of a Norwegian's blood, would scatter madneaa 

• In makincr this observation, I bars onlj in view tbo conntries 
aorth of the equator ; for m we proceed to the eouth of that lioe, 
the vice increases precjsefy in the aanie manner as in Um oppo- 
siis direction. To use the words of Mooteaquieo, * Oo from the 
•qaaior to our pole, and vou willfiod drunkenness increauring to> 
flsiherwidi the degree of lantode. Oo from the saoie equator to 
ihs o|iposiis pote. and joa will find dnukenness iraTeJfiof 
■Btth, atf ee Ois MS it travels towards the nosth.* 





and fever mto the brain of the Hindoo. Evan m 
rope, the inhabitants of the south are fiur leaa 
to sustain intoxicating agents than thooe of the 
Much of this depewls upon the coidneaa of dm 
and much also upon the peculiar phjaieal_aBd 
frame to which that coldness gives rise, 
of the. south ate a lively, versatile people ; 
their temperaments, and suaceptible, to an 
naiy decree, of every impieasioiL Their 
to inhent the brilliancy oSf thair rtimatie, and aie 
with sparkling thoogfata and beantifril h n agen i. 
northern nations are the reverse of aD diia.^K/ni 
intensity of purpose, with greater depth of 
powers, and superior solidity of judgment, tlief 
a ffreat meastire destitute of that spo rti v e and c 
bmUancy which banes like a rainbow over the 
of the south, and clothes them in a perpetoal 
of delight The one is chiefly led by the ~ 
other by the head. The one poaaeaaee the 
flower-garden, the other the stennesa of the rock, 
ed with its severe and naked hardihood. Upon 
tutions so differently organized, it cannot be 
that a given portion of atimuhia will 
equal power. The airy inflamahle natoie of the 
is easily roused to excitation, aikd minifaati 
which the second does not experience tiU he 
uken much more largely of the stimulating 
this account, the one may be inebriated, and the 
remain comparatively sober upon a ainiilarqaaBlil 
making of this subject, it is alwaya to be 
that a person is not to be considered a dninkaid 
he consumes a certain portion of liquor ; hot 
what he does consumes producea certain 
his system, llie Russian, therefore, may 
glasses a-day, and be as temperate aa the Italian 
takes four, or the Indian who takea two. Botevn 
thisisacceded to, the balance of aohde^wiD be 
in favour of the aouth : the inhahitanta toara not 
drmk lesa, but are, boma/idt, more aeUooi 
than the othera. Thoae who have conti aata d 
and Paria, may easily veri^ thia het ; aoid tin 
have done the aame to the citieaof Mooeow aad 
can bear still stronger t ettimnny . "Who i 
an Englishman aipping oan ancrfa, aad 
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fiiends to a glass of lemonade f Yet such things are 
common in France ; and, of all the practices of that 
country, they are those most thoroughly visited by the 
contemptuous malisons of John Bull. 

It is a common belief that wine was the only incbri- 
mtin^ liquor known to antiquity ; but this is a mistake. 
Tacitus mentions the use of ale or beer as common 
amon^ the Germans of his time. By the Egyptians, 
likewise, whoso country was ill adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of the grape, it was employed as a substitute for 
wine. Ale was common in the middle ages ; and Mr 
Park states that very good beer is made, by the usual 
pvoccss of brewing and malting, in the interior of Af- 
rica. The favourite drink of our Saxon ancestors was 
ale or mead. Those worshippers of Odin were so no- 
toriously addicted to drunkenness, that it was regarded 
as honourable rather than otherwise ; and the man who 
could withstand the greatest quantity was looked upon 
with admiration and respect : whence the drunken 
songs of the Scandinavian scalds ; whence the glories 
of Valhalla, the fancied happiness of whose inhabitants 
consisted in quaffing draughts from the skulls of their 
enemies slain in battle. Even ardent spirit, which is 
generally supposed to be a modem discovery, existed 
from a very early period. It is said to have been first 
made by the Arabians in the middle ages, and in all 
likelihood may lay claim to a still remoter origin. Al- 
cohol was knowii to the alchymists as early as the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, although the proce.-^s of pre- 
paring it was by them, at that time, kept a profound 
secret. The spirituous liquor called arrack, has been 
manufactured in the island of Java, as well as in the 
continent of Hindostan, from time immemorial. Brandy 
ajmears to have been known to Galen, who recommends 
it lor the cure of voracious appetite ;♦ and its distilla- 
tion waa common in Sicily at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. As to wine, it was so common in 
ancient times as to have a tutelar god appropriated to 
it : Bacchus and his companion SiTcnus arc as house- 
hold words in the mouths of all, and constituted most 
important features of the heathen mythology. We 
have all heard of the Falemian and Campanian wines, 
and of the wines of Cyprus and Shiraz. indeed, rtiere 
IB reason to believe that the ancients were in no respect 
inferior to the modems in the excellence of their vinous 
l^uoTs, whatever they may have been in the variety. 
Wine was so common in the eastern nations, that Ma- 
homet, foreseeing the baleful effects of its propagation, 
forbade it to his followers, who, to compensate them- 
selves, had recourse to opium. The Gothic or dark 
ages seem to have been those in which it was least 
common : in proof of this it may be mentioned, that in 
1298 it was vended as a cordial by the English apothe- 
caries. At the present day it is little druil, except by 
the upper classes, in those countries which do not 
natnrally furnish the grape. In those that do. it is so 
cheap as to come within the reach of even the lowest, t 

In speaking of drunkenness, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the physical and moral degradation which 
it has spread oyer the worid. Wherever intoxicating 
liquors become general, morality has been found on the 
decline. They seem to act like the simoom of tho de- 
sert, and scatter destruction and misery around their 
padi. The .ruin of Ilome. was owing to luxunr, of 
which indulgence in wine was the principal ingredient. 

♦ Good's Study of Medidne, toI. I. p. IIS, 2d edit. 

t The quantity of wine raiwd in France alone i« almost iocred* 
ws. Toe Tioeyards in that country are eaiit to occupy five rail* 
nons of acref, or a twentj-aixth part of the whole lemiorr, Paris 
aloiM consume* more than three timefi the quantity of wine con- 
MBsd m the British blea. It ia true that much of the wine drank 
BULhe Freitch capiul is of a weak quality, behic uaed as a i ub- 
sdma for amal] beer. But after every allowance b made, enough 
Tsmsins to show clearly. If other prooCi were wanting, how 
■Utoll ■■• of wine here IS restricted by our ezorbiunt dutiea. It 
WDukI bs wsU for ibe morals of this country if tho people aban- 
I Hm OSS qf ardent spirits, and were enablea to resort to 
'^ — lasihsFraiieharitaithehaMtofdrlnkinf. 



Hannibal's army fell less by the arms of Scipio than by 
tho wines of Capua ; and the inebriated hero of Mace- 
don after slaying his friend Clytus, and burning the 
palace of Persepolis, expired at last of a fit of intoxica- 
tion, in his thirty-third year. A volume might be wriw 
ten in illustration of the evil effects of dissipation ; bat 
this is unnecessary to those who look carefully around 
them, and more especially to those who are conversant 
with the history of mankind. At the same time, when 
we speak of drunkenness as occurring in antiquity, it is 
proper to remark, that there were certain countries in 
which it was viewed in a much more dishonourable 
light than by any modern nation. The Nervii refusMi 
to drink wine, alleging that it made them cowardly and 
effeminate : these simple people had no idea of what 
by our seamen is called Duich courage ; they did not 
feel the necessity of elevating their native valour by an 
artificial excitement. The ancient Spartans held ebri- 
ety in such abhorrence, that, with a view to inspire the 
rising generation with a due contempt of the vice, it 
was customary to intoxicate the slaves and exhibit them 
publicly in this degraded condition. By the Indians, 
drunkenness is looked upon as a species of insanity ; 
and, in their language, the word rafwam, signifying a 
drunkard, signifies also a madman. Both the ancients 
and modems could jest as well as moralize upon this 
subject. * There hangs a bottle of wine,' was the deri* 
sive exclamation of the Roman soldiery, as they pointed 
to the body of the drunken Bonosus, who, in a fit of 
despair, suspended himself upon a tree. * If you wish 
to have a shoe of dnral)Ie materials,* exclaims the face- 
tious Matthew I^nirsberg, * you should make the upper 
leather of the mouth of a hard drinker — for that never 
lets in water.* 

If we turn from antiquity to our own times, vre shsll 
find little cause to congratulate ourselves upon any 
improvement. The vice has certainly diminished 
among the higher orders of society, but Uiere is every 
reason to fear that, of late, it has made fearful strides 
among the lower. Thirty or forty years ago, a land- 
lord did not conceive he had done justice to his jipiests 
unless ho sent them from his table in a state of mtoxi- 
cation. This practice still prevails pretty generally in 
Ireland and in the highlands of Scotland, but in other 
parts of the kingdom it is fast givinjg^ way : and it is to 
be hoped that the day is not far distant when greater 
temperance will extend to these jovial districts, and 
rentier their hospitality a little more consonant with 
prudence and moderation. The increase of drunken- 
ness among the lower classes may be imputed to vari- 
ous causes, and chiefly to the late abandonment of part 
of the duty on rum aiiid whiskey. This was done with 
a double motive of benefiting agriculture and com- 
merce, and of driving the * giant smuggler* from the 
field. The latter object it has in a great measure failed 
of effecting. The smuggler still plies his trade to a 
considerable extent, and brings his commodity to the 
market with nearly the same certainty of acquiring pro- 
fit as ever. It would be well if the liquor vended to 
the poor possessed the qualities of that furnished by the 
contraband dealer ; but, instead of that, it is usually a 
vile compound of every thing spurious and pestilent, 
and seems expressly contrived for preying upon the vi- 
tals of the unfortunate victims who partake of it. The 
extent to which adulteration has been carried in all 
kinds of liquor, is indeed mich as to interest every class 
of society. Wine, for instance, is oflen impregnated 
with alum and sugar of lead, the latter dangerous in- 
gredient being resorted to by innkeepers and others, to 
take away the sour taste so common in bad wines. 
Even the colour of these hquids is frequently artificial ; 
and the deep rich complexion so greatly admired br 
persons not in the secrets of the tnide, is often caosed, 
or at least heightened, by factitious additions, saeh as 
elder-berries, bilberries, red-woods, dec. Alum and 
sugar of lead are also common in spiritoons Kqnors ; 
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» n 1. in toy cases, oil of Titriol, turpentine, and other : 
materials equally abominable, are to be found in com- 
bination with them. That detesuble liquor called ; 
British gin, is literally compounded of these ingredienU : j 
nor sre malt liquors, with their multifarious narcotic ad- 
ditions, less thoroughly sophisticated or less detrimental 
to the health. From these circumstances, two conclu- 
sions must naturally be drawn ; viz. that inebriating 
agents often conuin elements of disease foreign to 
themselves; and that all persons purchasing them 
should endeavour to ascertain the state of their purity, 
and employ no dealer whose honour and honesty are 
not kitown to be unimpeachable. Liquors, even in their 
piyest state, are too often injurious to the constitution 
without the admixtiire of poisons.* 

The varietiea of wine are so numerous as almost to 
defy calculation. Mr Brando, in his table, gives a list 
of no less thsn forty-four different kinds, and there are 
others which he has not enumerated. Ardent spirits 
are fewer m number, and may be mostly comprised un- 
der thenamea of rum, gin, brandy, and whiskey. The 
first is the prevailing dnnk over the West Indies, North 
America, and such cities of Great Britain as are in- 
timately connected with these regions by commerce. 
The second is extensively used in Holland and Swit- 
lerlandt the countries which principally furnish it, and 
has found its way pretty generally over the whole of 
Europe. The thini is chiefly produced in Charente 
and Iisngnedoc, and is the spirit most commonly found 
in the soath. The fourth is confined in a great mea- 
■nn to Ireland and Scotland, in which latter country 
the best has always been made. Of malt liquors we 
have many varieties. Britain, especially England, is 
the country which furnishes them in (greatest perfection 
They are the natural drinks of Englishmen — the vinum 
Anglicorum, ss foreigners have often remarked. Every 
town of any consequence in the empire has its brewery ; 
and in almost every one is there some difference in the 
quality of the liquor. Brown stout, London and Scotch 
porters. Burton, Dorchester, Eklinburgh snd Alloa ales, 
are only a few of the endless varieties of these widely- 
circulated fluids. 

Besides wines, ardent spirits, and malt liquors, there 
•re many other agent* po.«sessing inebriating properties. 
Among others, the Prganvm narmnla or Syrian rue, 
•0 often used by the sultan Solyman ; the Hibuau 
SddarisM, which furnishes the Indian banguc, and 
from which the Neperuhet of the ancients is supposed 
to have been made ; the Baixar.^ or Turkish bangue, 
found on the abores of the I.«vant : the Penamfjr, or In- 
dian betle ; the Huotcyamu* St^er ; and the Atropa 
Belladonna. In addition to these, and many more, 
there are opium, tobacco, Cocculus Indiats^ and the 
innumerable tribes of liqueurs and ethers, together with 
other agents of a less potent nature, such as clary, dar- 
nel, and safiioii. The variety of a^nts capable of ex- 
citing drunkenness is indeed surprising, and in propor- 
tion to their number seems the prevalence of that fatal 
▼ice to which an improper use of them gives rise. 



CHAPTER II. 



CAUSES or DBUNKtlfNKBa. 



The causes of drunkenness are so obviodfe, that few 
•nthors have thought it necessary to point Uiem out : 
we shall merely say a few words upon the subject. 
There are some persons who will never be drunkards, 
and others who wiU be so in spite of all that can be done 
to prevent them. Some are drunkards by choice, and 
others by necessity. The former have an innate and 
constitutional fondness for liquor, and drink con amore. 
Such men are usually of a sanguineous temperament, 

• See Accum'eTrBaiieenn the AduherMtionnrrood : Child oo 
wswiof Fteisr % and gw*f>fH*» oo Bra wing and DuuliaUM. 



of coarse nnintellectual minda, mod of low and woid 
propensities. They have, in geneimi, a ccrtam T^jtn 
of fibre, and a flow of animal apiiite which other pesBls 
are without. They delight in tbe ruar and not* a 
drinking clubs ; and with theoi, in particular, afi u 
miseries of life may be referred to the botxie. 

The drunkard l^ necesaity waa oeveT meant by m 
ture to be dissipated. He ia peiliapa a peiaoa a 
amiable disposition, whom nusfortane baa ovenakoi 
and who, instead of bearing up manfully aganM 2, 
endeavours to drown his sonowa in liquor. It is sa a* 
cess of sensibility, a partial mental wemkneaa. aa Bb» 
lute misery of the heart, which drirea him on. Dnak- 
enness, with him, is a consequence of misfflrtoac ; a a 
a solitary dissipation preying upoa him in dsnei. 
Such a man frcquentlv dies £oken-heancd. cvca &»• 
fore his excesses have had time to deatroy him by i^ 
own unassisted agency. 

Some become druiuLards from ezceaa of 
in youth. There are parents who have a 
tom of treating their childem to wine, punch, mi 
other intoxicating liquors. Thia, in reabty. ■ i«|b> 
larly bringing them up in an apprenticeahip to diuakn- 
ness. Others are taught the vice by frequenting dna- 
ing clubs and masonic lo^flcs. Tneae are the gnsar 
academies of tippling. Two-thirds of the dnmkadi 
we meet with, have been there initiated in that k>fc d 
intemperance and boisterous irregularity winch daa- 
guish their future hves. Men who are goodim|m 
are very apt to become drunkaida and, in trudi, noa 
of them are so, more or less, eapeciaUy if they san 
naturally much joviality or vrarmth of tcmpexaiaet. 
A fine voice to such men is a fatal nrromplishnwaf 

Ebrietv prevails to an alarming degree uuaogiat 
lower ordera of aociety. It exista mora in tosras te 
in the country, and more among mechanica tbaa eas- 
bandmen. H^ost of the misery to be obaerved awosf 
the working claases spring from thia aouice. No pa- 
sons are more addicted to the habit, and all its attsaoBK 
vices than the pampered servanta of the greaL Im- 
keepers, musicians, sctors, and men who lead a nmhlof 
and eccentric life, are exposed to a aimiUr haiui 
Husbands sometimes teach their vtivea to be dnakai^ 
by indulging them in toddy and such flnida, cvary ti^ 
thev themselves sit down to their libatiooa. 

\Vomcn frequently acquire the vice by drinkay por- 
ter and ale while nursing. These atimulanta arc auaily 
recommended to them from well-meant but miaiiBi 
motives, by their female attendanta. Many fiae ywog 
women are ruined by this pemicioua practice. TbBX 
persons become gross, their milk unhealthv, and a 
foundation is too often laid for future induigenccia 
liquor. 

The frequent use of cordials, such aa noyeaa, shnlk 
kirsch-wasser, curacoa, and anissette, aometimea leidi 
to the practice. The active principle of thcae liqocvB 
is neither more nor less than ardent apirita.* 

Among other causes, may be menlioocd the cxres- 
sive use of spiritous tinctures for the cure of hypo- 
chondria and indigestion. Persona who use stroaf 
tea, especially green, run the same risk. IV latfts 
species is singularly hurtful to the constitntioD, prododqg 
hysteria, heartburn, and general debility of the chykn 
poetic viscera. Some of these bad effects are relisved 
for a time by the use of spirits ; and what was at first 
employed as a medicine, soon becomea an rrrf***^ re- 
quisite. 

Certain occupations have a tendency to iadsca 
drunkenness. Innkeepers, recnxiting-aergeanta, pugi- 
Usts, dec, are all exposed in a great df^ree to tempta- 
tion in this respect ; and intemperance is a vice which 
may be very often justly chsrged against them. Com- 
mercial travellers, also, taken as a body, are open la 
the accusation of indulging too fredy in the bailie, a^ 

* I^iqueura oflsn conCau aaraucic pciiciplM| 
todoohiy Impiopsc 
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tkough I am not aware that thej carry it to such ezccss 
as to entitle many of them to bo ranked as drunkards. 
* Well fed, riding from town to town, and walking to 
tbe houses of the several tradesmen, they have an em- 
ployment not only more agreeable, but more conducive 
to health than almost any other dependant on traffic. 
But they dentroy their constitutions by intemperance; 
not generally by drunkenness, but by taking more li- 
quor than nature requires. Dining at the traveller's 
Uble, each drinks his pint or bottle of wme ; he then 
takes ne^s or spirit with several of his customers ; 
and at night he must have a glass or two of brandy 
and water. Few commercial travellers bear the em- 
ploy for thirty years — the majority not twenty.** 

Some waiters allege that unmarried women, espe- 
cUlly if somewhat advanced in life, arc more given to 
liquor than those who are married. This point I am 
QDable from my own observation to decide. Women 
who indulge in this way, are solitary dram-drinkeia* 
and so would men be, had not the arbitrary opinions of 
tbe world invested the practice in them with much less 
moral turpitude than in the opposite sex. Of the two 
■exea, there can he no doubt that men are much the 
more addicted to all sorts of intemperance. 

Drunkenness appears to be in some measure heredi- 
tary. We frequently see it descending from parents 
to their children. This may undoubtedly often arise 
from bad example and imitation, but there can be little 
Question that, in many instances at least, it exists as a 
nmily predisposition. 

Men of genius are often unfortunately addicted to 
drinking. Nature, as she has gifted them with greater 
powers than their fellows, seem also to have mingled 
with their cup of life more bitterness. There is a 
melancholy which is apt to come like a cloud over the 
imaginations of such characters. Their minds possess 
a susceptibility and delicacy of structure which unfit 
them for tbe gross atmosphere of human nature; 
wherefore, high talent has ever been distinguished for 
Badness and gloom. Grenius lives in a world of its 
own : it is the essence of a superior nature — the loftier 
imaginings of the mind, clothed with a more spiritual 
and refined verdure. Few men endowed vritn such 
faculties enjoy the ordinary happiness of humanity. 
The stream of their lives runs harsh and broken. 
Melancholy thoughts sweep perpetually across their 
aoal ; and if these be heigntened by misfortune, they 
are plunged into the deepest misery. 

To relieve these feelings, many plans have been 
aik^ted. Dr Johnson fled for yean to wine under his 
i»bitual gloom. He found tKat the pangs were re- 
moved while its immediate influence lasted, but he also 
found that they returned with double force when that 
infloeoce passed away. He saw the dangerous preci- 
pice on which he stood, and, by an unusual effort of 
volition, ^ve it over. In its stead he substitited tea ; 
and to this milder stimulus hsd recourse in his melan- 
choly. Voltaire and Fontenelle, for the same purpose, 
naed coflfee. The excitements of Newton and Hobbes 
were the fumes of tobacco, while Demosthenes and 
Haller were sufficiently stimulated by drinking freely 
of cold water. Such are the difl^rences of constitu- 
tion. 

* As good be melancholy still, as drunken beasts and 
beggars.' So says old Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and there are few who will not subscribe 
to bis creed. The same author quaintly, but justly re- 
marks, * If a drunken man gets a child, it will never, 
likely, have a ^[ood brain.* Dr Darwin, a great authori- 
ty on all subjects connected with life, says, that ho 
nerer knew a glutton affected with the gout, who was 
aot at the same time addictefl to liquor. He also ob- 
MTfaa, <it is remarkable that all the diseases from 
drinking spiritaoQi or fermented liquora are liable to 

• TliMknk SQ ibe Eflscts of ikt Pffnehnl Atu, Trades an 



become hereditary, even to the third generation, gradu- 
ally increasing, if the cause be continued, tm the 
family becomes extinct.** 

We need not endeavour to trace farther the remote 
causes of drunkenness. A drunkard is rarely able to 
recall tbe particular circumstances which made him so. 
The vice creeps u|)on him insensibly, and ho is involved 
in its fetters before he is aware. It is enough that we 
know the proximate cause, and also the certain conse- 
quences. One thing is certain, that a man who addicts 
himself to intemperance, can never be said to be sound 
in mind or body. The former is a state of partial in- 
sanity, while the effects of the liquor remain ; and the 
latter is always more or less diseased in its actions. 



CHAPTER III. 

PRVNOMENA OP DKCNKBNMES& 

The consequences of drunkenness are dreadful, but 
tho pleasures of getting drunk are certainly ecstatic. 
While the illusion lasts, happiness is complete ; care 
and melancholy are thrown to the wind : and Elysium, 
with all its glories, descends upon the danliid imagi- 
nation of the drinker. 

Some authors have spoken of the piMsure of being 
completely drunk ; this, however, is not tbe moat ex- 
quisite period. The time is when a person ia neither 
* drunken nor sober, but neighbor to both,* as Bishop 
Andrews says in his * *Ex — ale — tation of Ale.' The 
moment is when the ethereal emanations begin to float 
around the brain — when tbe soul is commencing to ex- 
pand its wings and rise from earth — when the tongue 
feels itself somewhat loosened in the mouth, and breaks 
the previous tscitumity, if any such existed. 

What are the sensations of incipient drunkenness 1 
First, an unusual serenity prevails over the mind, and 
the soul of the votary is filled with a placid satisfaction. 
By decrees he is sensible of a soft and not unmusical 
humming in his ears, at every pause of the conveAa- 
tion. He seems, to himself, to wear his head lighter 
than usual upon his shoulders. Then a species of ob- 
scurity, thinner than the finest mist, passes before his 
eyes, and makes him see objects rather indistinctly. 
The lights begin to dsnce and appear double. A 
gayety and warmth are felt at the same time about tbe 
heart. Tho imagination is expanded, and filled with a 
thousand delightful images. He becomes loquacious, 
and poura forUi, in enthusiastic lan^age, the thoughts 
which are bom, as it were, within him. 

Now comes a spirit of universal contentment with 
himself and all the world. He thinks no more of 
misery; it is dissolved in the bliss of the moment. 
This is the acme of the fit — the ecstacy is now perfect. 
As yet the scnsorium is in tolerable order ; it is only 
shaken, but the capability of thinking with accuracy 
still remains. About this time, the drunkard pours out 
all tho secrets of his soul. His qualities, gootl or bad, 
come forth without reserve ; and now, if at any time, 
the human heart may be seen into. In a short period, 
ho is seized with a most inordinate propensity to talk 
nonsense, though he is perfectly conscious of aoing so. 
He also commits msny foolish things, knowing tb<^ to 
be foolish. Tlio power of volition, that faculty wbisb 
keeps tho will subordinate to tho judgment, seempjjb*. 
tally weakened. Tbe most delightful time seen^b 
be that immediately before becomioff very talkatife. 
Wlien this takes place, a man turns ridiculous, and bis 
mirth, though more boisterous, is not so exquisite. At 
first tho intoxication partakes of sentiment, but latteily, 
it becomes mere animal. 

After this the scene thickens. The drunkard's mi- 
agination gets disordered with the most giotoeqoe con. 

• locaoic Oanlsn. 
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ceptioni. Instead of moderating his drink, he ]-ours 
it down more rapidly than ever ; glass follows glass 
with reckless encri^i,-. His head liecomes pcrfecily 
giddy. The candirs bum blue, or preen, or yellow : 
Mitd where there are pcrha|is only three on the table, he : 
sees a dozen. According to his teniperatncnt. he is | 
amorouSf or musical, or quarrrlsiome. Many possess 
a most extraordmary wit ; and a irrtMt How of spirits is 
a general attendant. In the latter stages, the speech 
is chick, and the use of the tongue in a threat measure 
lost. His mouth is half open, and idioTic in the ex- 
pression ; while his eyes are ^lazi^d. wavering, and 
watery. He is apt to fanoy ihai hi' hi^s otfcnded some 
one of the company, and is ridicjloK^iy profuse with 
his apologies. Frequently he mistakes ono person for 
another, and imagines :ha: *o:ne of those before him 
are individuals who are, in reaiiry. absent or t'vc n dead. 
The muscular powers are. all alonii. m-ch atTeclcd : 
this indeed happens before any ^reat c]i;ir.;;e takes place 
in the mind, and <roe> on proj're<Mvely increasinji. He 
c?n no longer walk with steadiness, but totters from 
side to side. The limbs become powe-lesc. and inade- 
quate to sustain his we:jht. He is, however, not al- 
ways sensible of any di-firiency in this rts[»cct: and 
wLilc excitinrr mirth bv his eccentric motions, ima-jines 
that be walks with the most perfect «:eadir.is.<. In at- 
tempting to run, he conceives th i: hf- passes over the 
ground with astonishing rajiiditv. To his distorted 
eyes, all men, and even inanimate nature i^selr". seem 
to be drunken, while he alone is sober. Houses ictl 
from side to side as if they hid lost their bahni-c : 
trees and steeples nod like tipsy Bacchanals ; and the 
Tery earth seems to slip from undtr his feet, and leave 
him walking and floundering u(K>n the air. The last 
stage of drunkenness is total insensibility. The man 
tumbles perhaps beneath the table, and is carried away 
in a state of stupor »o his couch. In this condition ho 
is said tu be d^'ari drunk. 

When the dnmkard is put to bod, let us suppose 
that his Acuities are not totally absorbed in apoplectic 
stupor ; let us suppose that he still possesi>es conscious- 
ness and feelini:. thouLrh tltesc are both disordered : 
then begins * the lug of war :' then comes the misery 
Avhich is doomed to succre<l his previous rapmres. No 
-sooner is his hoad laid ui»on tho pillow, thati it is seized 
with the 5tronu:e»t throbbinir Ilts heart beats quick 
•nd hard against the ribs. A noise like the disiint fall 
of a cascade, or n:sh:ng of a river, is heard in his ears : 
sough — sough — souch, poes the so.md. His sense* 
now become more drowned Jind stroifiod. A dim re- 
collection of his caro'isjlit. like a *hadow\- and indis- 
tinct dream, passes before the mind He stiil hears, 
as in echo, the cries and laughter of his companions. 
Wild fantastic fancies accumulate thickly around the 
brain. I lis tr>ddiness is creaier than ever ; and he feels 
OS if in a ship lo.<sed u}H>n a heaving sea. At last he 
drops insensibly into a profound slumber. 

In the morning he awakes in a hiirh fever. The 
wliolc body is pan-hrd ; th«' i-alms oi the hands in par- 
ticular, are like leather. His head is often violently 
painful. He feels excessive thirst ; while h:s :»n;rje 
IS white. dr>*. and siiif. The wlioie inside of the moi:fh 
is likewise hot and constricted, and the throat often 
sore. Then look at his eyes— how sickly, dull, and 
languid I The fire, whioh first lijjhted theni up the eve- 
ning before, is all gone. A stupor like that of the last 
flige of drunkenness still clings about them, and thev 
•re disagreeably affected by the light. The complex- 
ion susuins as great a chauire : it is no longer flushed 
with the gayety and excitation, but pale and wavworn, 
indicating a profound mental and bodily exhaustion. 
There is probably sickness, and the appetite is totally 

Sne. Even yet the delirium of intoxication has not 
t him, for his head stdl rings, his heirt still throbs 
violeDtlj ; and if he attempt getting up, he stumbles 
with giddinoss. The mind ilso is s«lly depressed, and 



the proceedings of the prcTunis night sre pai'^fcBr "t* 
membered He is sorry for his condocL pnisaH 
solemnly never again so to commit himself, sad ca!!i 
impatiently for sonie:hing to quench his tfairrL S^d 
are the usual phenomena of a ti: of dmnkeniMMs. 

Ir^ the beginning of intoxication we are hxtsai 
to sleep, especially if we indulge alone. In cocipa.'L«s. 
the noise and oppoitanity of conrersing pn-Tect iha : 
and when a certain quantity has been drunk, the dnrwr 
tendency wears away. A person who wishes to load 
out well, should nerer talk much. Tliis xncmscs :^ 
effects of the liqnor, and hurries on intoxscaboa. 
Hence, ever>' experienced drunkard holds it to he a 
piece of prudence to keep his tongue under mtninL 

The giddiness of intoxication is always ^mtcr a 
darkness than in the Ught. I know of no ntioaal wir 
by which this can be explained ; but. certain ic ■, ta* 
d'ninkard never so well knows his trie c o - jdiam m 
when alone and in darkness. Possibly the noiie wai 
licrht di.'^tracted the mind, and made the bodily warn- 
tibns be, for the time, in some measure unfeh. 

There are some persons who set sick fraa dridbcg 
even a small quantity : and :h:s sickness :». upoe '.ie 
whole, a lavoiirable circumstance, as it prores is ef- 
feriual c'trb upon them, however much they bobv be 
disponed to intemperance. In such cases, it wJi pe> 
entily be fo::nd that the sickness takes place as »ok v 
vfrtiiTO m'lkes its apjie.irancc : it 5eetns, in reahfr, :t 
be produced by this sens-ntion. ITii*. howerfr. si 
rare eiTcum>!ance, for though vertigo from orta."c 
ca'^sos has a jtlronir tendency to produce tFickncs*. tsax 
arisinsT from drunkenness ha.<t seldom this ptTect. Tb« 
nausea and sickness sometimes occurring in ir.to<:c>» 
tion. proceed almost always from the aquchanjvd lad 
disordrred state of the stomach, and Terr seldoDi sob 
the accom:»3nyir'»T i^iddincss. 

Into-viiMiion, before it proceed* too far, has a powc^ 
ful tend', "cy to i:. crease the hppelitc. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, that inebriating lictMifK, W 
stimulating the stomach, have this power. "We oftn 
see gluttony and drunkenness combined togf.ber it 
the same time. This continues till the Ia»: <agt. 
whcTy fro;n overloading und excess of irritatioo. tki 
stomach c.'cpels its contents by vomit in^^. 

.Ml a lot;::, the action of the kidnevs :s imaeh »■ 
crr:is(-d. especially at the coinmenccment of in:oBei* 
tion. When a large quantity of intoxicating ftjjdaas 
been s'jrldenly taken into the stomach, the usual fre^ 
!iininar\' sympton^.s of drunkenness do not appear Aa 
inst^intaneous stupefaction ensues: and the penoett 
at once kno<:ked down. This cannot be impcttd ti 
distention of tiie cerebral vessels, but to a sudden op^ 
nition on the rer\-o'i« branches of tlie stomach TTj* 
brain is thrown into a state of collapse, and many of As 
functions suspended. In such ca^s the face is net it 
first tumid and rnddv. but pale and contracted TW 
pulse is likewise feeble, and the body cold arxi power- 
less. Wticn rr-a.'tion takes place, these sympMas 
wear off, and those of .san::uineous arionlfXT sncveed: 
such as tun;id countenance, full bat slow pobe. and 
stroriir stertorous breathing. The vessels of the 
have now become fiUed, and there is a strong deti 
tion to that organ. 

Persons of tender or compassionate minds axe par* 
ticularly subject, during intoxication, to be aftcted to 
tears at the sight of any distressing object, or e?eB oa 
hearine an affecting tale. Drunkenness in sach chanr> 
lers. may be said to melt the heart, and open up thi 
fountains of sorrow. Their sympaihr is otteo ndie«- 
lous. and aroused by the most trifling causes. 
who have a living imagination, combined with 
demess of heart, sometimes concMves fic> i tiou« 
of distress, and weep bitterly at the wo6 of 
creating. 

There are some persons in whom 
forth a spirit of piety, or lather of 
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which is both hidicroiis and disguitiiiff. They become 
•entimenUl over their cups ; and, While in a state of 
debasement most offensive to God and man, they will 
weep at the wickedness of the human heart, entreat 
you to eschew swearing and profane company, and hare 
a greater regard for the welfare of your mimortal soul. 
These sanctimonious drunkards seem to consider ebri- 
ety as the most venial of offences. 

During a paroxysm of drunkenness, the body is much 
leas sensible to external stimuli than at other times : 
it is particularly capable of resisting cold. Seamen, 
when absent on shore, are prone to get intoxicated ; 
and they will freauently lie for hours on the highway, 
even in the deptn of winter, without any bad conse- 

Jnences. A drunk man seldom shivers from cold, 
[is frame seems steeled against it, and he holds out 
with an apathy which is astonishing. The body is, in 
like manner, insensible to injunes, such as cuts, 
bruises, dec. He frequently receives, in fighting, the 
most severe Mows, without seemingly feeding them, 
vid without, in fact, bcin^ aware of ue matter, till so- 
bered. Persons in intoxication have been known to 
chop off their fingers, and otherwise disfigure thcm> 
sdves, laughing afl the while at the action. But when 
the paroj^sm is off, and the frame weakened, things 
are changed. External agents are then withstood with 
little viflour, with even less than in the natural state of 
the bo^. The person shivers on the slightest chill, 
and is more than usually subject to fevers and all sorts 
of contagion. 

External stimuli frequently break the fit. Men have 
been instantly sobenxl by having a bucket of cold wa- 
ter thrown upon them, or by falling into a stream. 
Strong emotions of the mind produce the same effect, 
such as the sense of danger, or a piece of good or bad 
news, suddenly communicated. 

There are particular situations and circumstances in 
which a man can stand liquor better than in others. In 
the close atmosphere of a large town, he is soon over- 
powered ; and it is here that the genuine drunkard is 
to be met with in the greatest perfection. In the coun- 
try, especially in a mountainous district, or on the sea- 
diore, where the air is cold and piercing, a great quan- 
ti^ may be taken with impunity. The nighlandcrs 
^nk largely of ardent spirits, and they arc often in- 
toxicated, yet, among them, there arc comparatively 
few who can be called habitual drunkards. A keen 
air seems to deaden its effects, and it soon evaporates 
from their constitutions. Sailors and soldiers who are 
liard wrought, also consume enormous Quantities with- 
out injury ; porters and all sorts of labourers do the 



^ith these men exercise is a corrective ; but 
in towns, where no counteracting agency is employed, 
it acts with irresistible power upon the frame, and soon 
proves destructive. 

A great quantity of liquors may also be taken with- 
out inebriatmg, in certain diseases, such as spasm, te- 
tanus, gangrene, and retrocedent gout. 

Certain circumstances of constitution make one per- 
son naturally more afit to get intoxicated than anotner. 
* Mr PHt,* says a modem writer, ' would retire in the 
midst of a warm debate, and enliven his faculties with 
a couple of bottles of Port. Pitt's constitution ena- 
bled oim to do this with impunity. He was afflicted 
with what is called a coldness of stomach ; and the 
quantity of wine that would have closed the oratory of 
so proteased a Bacchanalian as Sheridan, scarcely ex- 
cited the son of Chatham.'* 

All kinds of intoxicating agents act much more rapidly 
and powerfully upon an empty than a full stomach. In 
Bke manner, when the stomach is disordered, and sub- 
ject to weakness, heartburn, er disease of any kind, 
«hriety is more rapidly produced than when this organ 
li wtmA and healthy. 

Ths ilOBMh nnr get accostcmied tu a strong stimu- 
[sT Iks rlfkt Hod. Osorgs Caanbiff . 
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lus, and resist it powerfully, while it yields to one much 
weaker. I have known people who could drink eight 
or ten glasses of raw spirits at a sitting without feehng 
them much, become perfectly intoxicated by half the 
quantity maide into toddy. In like manner, he who is 
in the constant habit of using one spirit, — ^rum, for in- 
stance, — cannot, for the most part, indulge to an equal 
extent in another, without experiencing more severs 
effects than if he had partaken of his usual beverage. 
This happens even when the strength of the two Uquors 
is the same. 

The mind exercises a considerable effect upon drunk- 
enness, and may often control it powerfully. When in 
the company of a superior whom wo respect, or of a 
female in whose presence it would bo indelicate to get 
intoxicated, a much greater portion of liquor may be 
withstood than in societies where no such restraints 
operate. 

Drunkenness has sometimes a curious effect upon 
the memory. Actions committed during intoxication 
may be forgotten on a recovery from this state, and re- 
membered distinctly when the person becomes again 
intoxicated. - Drunkenness has thus an analogy to 
dreaming, in which state circumstances are occasionally 
brought to mind which had entirely been foigotten. 
The same thing may also occur in fevers, wherein even 
languages with which wc were familiar in childhood or 
youth, but had forgotten, arc renewed upon the mem- 
ory and pass away from it again when the disease which 
recalled them is removed. 

With most people intoxication is a gradual process, 
snd increases progressively as thoy pour down the 
liquor ; but there are somo individuals in whom it takes 
place suddenly, snd without any previous indication of 
Its approach. It is not uncommon to see such persons 
sit for hours at the bottle without experiencmg any 
thing beyond a moderate elevation of spirits, yet as- 
sume all at once the outrage and boisterous irregularis 
of the most decided drunkenness. 

Some drunkards retain their senses after the physict] 
powers are ouite exhausted. Others, even when the 
mind is wrq«ht to a pitch leading to the most absurd 
sctions, prefilrve a degree of cunning and observation 
which enables them to elude the tricks which their 
companions are preparing to play upon them. In such 
cases, they disjJay great address, snd take the first 
opportunity of retaliating ; or, if such docs not occur, 
of slipping out of the room unobserved and getting 
away. IJpBe, while the whole mind seems locked up 
in the stupol of forget fulness, hear all that is going on. 
No one should ever presume on the intoxicated state 
of another to talk of nim detractingly in his presence. 
AVhile apparently deprived of all sensation, he may be 
an attentive listener ; and whatever is said, though un- 
heeded at the moment, is not forgotten aflerwaros, but 
treasured carefully up in the memory. Much discoid 
and ill-will frequently arise from such imprudence. 

There sre persons who are exceedingly profuse, and 
fond of giving awav their mone^, watchea, rings, dec., 
to the company. iThis peculianty will never, fbelieve 
be found in a miser : avarice is a passion strong under 
every circumstance. Drinking docs not loosen the grasp 
of the covetous man, or open his heart : he is for ever 
the same. 

The generality of people are apt to talk of their pri- 
vate afnirs when intoxicated. They then reveal the 
most deeply-hidden secrets to their companions. Otheis 
have their minds so hi^ily constituted that nothing es- 
capes them. They are, even in their most unguarded 
moments, secret and close as the grave. 

The natural disposition may be better discovered m 
drunkenness than at any other time. In modem 80ciet]r« 
life is all a disguise. Almost every man walks m 
masquerade, and his most intimate fi^end very often 
does not know his real cbamcter. Many wear smiles 
constantly upon their cheeks, whose hearts aia 
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cipled and treacherous. Many with violent tempera 
have all the external calm and softness of charity itself. 
Some speak always with sympathy, who, at soul, are 
full of gall and bitterness. Inioxicaiiou tears olf the 
veil, and sets each in his true light, whatever they may 
be. The combative man will quarrel, the amorous 
will love, the detractor will abuse hid neighbour. I 
have known exceptions, but they are few m number. 
At one time they seemed more numerous, but closer 
observation convinced me that most of those whom I 
thoueht drunkenness had libelled, inherited at bottom the 
genuine dispositions which it brought forth. The ex- 
ceptions, however, which now and then occur, are 
sufficiently striking, and point out the injustice of al- 
ways judging of a man's real disposition from his 
drunken moments. To use the words of Addison, 

* Not only does this vice betray the hidden faults of a 
man, snd show them in the most odious colours, but 
often occasions faults to which he is not naturally 
subject. Wine throws a man out of himsrlf, and in- 
fuses qualities into the mind which she is a stranger to 
in bis sober moments.' The well known maxim 

* tJt vino Veritas^' therefore, though very generally true, 
U to be received with some rostnctions, although, these 
I am satiafied, are by no means so numerous, as many 
authors would have us to belive. 



CHAPTER IV 

DRDNKXNNESS MODIFIED BT TKMPXKAMBlfT. 

Under the last head I have described the usual phe- 
nomena of intoxication ; but it is necessary to remark 
that these are apt to be modified by the physical and 
mora] frame of the drinker. Great diversity of opinion 
exists with regard to the doctrine of the temperaments ; 
some authors affirming, and others denying their exist- 
ence. Into this controversy it is needless to enter. All 
I contend for is, that the bodily and mental constitution 
of every man is not alike, and that on these peculiah- 
tiea depend certain differences during i paroxysm of 
drunkenness. 

1. Sanguineous Drunkard. — The sanguine temper- 
ament seems to feel most intensely the excitement of 
the bottle. Persons of this stamp have usually a ruddy 
complexion, thick neck, small head, and strong muscu- 
lar fibre. Their intellect is in general mediocre^ for 
great bodily strength and corresponding mental |iowers 
ore rarely united together. In Auch people, the animal 
propensities prevail over the moral ana intellectual ones. 
They are prone to combativeness and sensuality, and 
are either very good-natured or extremely quanclsome. 
All their passions are keen : like the Irish women, 
they will fujht for their friends or with them as occasion 
requires. They are talkative from the beginning, and, 
during confirmed intoxication, perfectly obstreperous. 
It is men of this class who are the heroes of all drunk- 
en companies, the patron of masonic lodges, the presi- 
dents and getters-up of jovial meetings. With them, 
eating and drinking are the grand ends of human life. 
Ijook at their eves, how they sparkle at the sight of 
wine, and how tlieirlips smack and their teeth water in 
the neighbourhood of a good dinner : they wotild scent 
out a Mnquet in Siberia. When intoxicated, their 
passions are highly excited : the energies of a hundred 
minds then seem concentrated into one foc.iH. Their 
mirth, their anger, their love, their folly, arc ali equally 
intense and unquenchable. Such men cannot conceal 
their feeUngs. In drunkenness, the veil is removed 
from them, and their characters stand revealed, as in a 
fllass to the eye of the beholder. The Roderick Ran- 
dom of Smollett had much of this temperament, blend- 
ed, however, with more intellect tnan usually belongs 
to it 



II. Melancholy PmnJbui^— Melancholy, in dnuk- 
j ahls, sometimes arises from tenperameut, but men 
i frequently from habitual intoxication or miefortuM^ 
I Some men are melancholy by nature, but bocont 
I highly mirthful when they have drunk a consider^iU 
I quantity. Men of this tone of mind aeem to enjoy tha 

bottle more exquisitely than even the aanguineoui 
class, ^rhe joNOusness which it excites breaks in 
upon their gloom Lke sunshine upon daricnoas. Above 
aU, the sensations, of the moment when mirth beguii 
with its maffic to chann away care, are iaexpreasiUe. 
Pleasure fafis in showers of fragrance upon their souls; 
they are at peace with themselves and all mankind, thd 
enjoy, as it were, a foretaste of paradise. Robert 
Bums was an example of this variety. His melaDcbolj 
was constitutional, but heightened by mivfortune. The 
bottle commonly dispelled it. and gave rise to the moat 
delii^hiful images ; sometimes, however, it only a^ra- 
vated the gloom. 

III. Surly Drunkard. — Some men are not excited 
to mirth by intoxication : on the contrary, it renders 
them gloomy and discontented. Even those who in 
the sober state are sufliciently gay* become, occssion- 
ally thus altered. A great propensity to take offence 
is a characteristic among persons of this temperamem. 
They are suspicious, and very often mischievoua. U 
at some former period they hsve had a difference with 
any of the company, they are sure to revive it, although, 
probably, it has been long aco cemented on both aides, 
and even forgotten by the other party. People of thia 
description are very unpleasant companions. They 
are in general so foul-tongued, (|narrRl8ome, and inde- 
cent in conversation, that established clubs of drinkcia 
have made it a practice to exclude them from their 8»- 
ciety. 

IV. Phlegmatic Drunkard — Persona of this ten- 
perament are heavy-rolling machines, and, Vkm tba 
above, are not roused to mirth by liquor. Their vital 
actions are dull and spiritless — the blood m their Tena 
as sluggish as the river Jordan, and their eni»giea stag- 
nant as the Dead Sea. They are altogether a nc^tife 
sort of beini^, with passions too inert to lead them to 
any thing vory good or very bad. They are a apeciea 
of animated clods, but not thoroughly animated — for 
the vital fire of feeling has got cooled in penetnting 
their frozen frames. A new prometheus would require 
to breathe into their nostrils, to give them the ordinair 
glow and warmth of humanity. I..ook at a phleflmatic 
inan — ^bow dead, passionless and uninspired is the «<• 
prcstfion of his clammy lips and vacant eye ! Speak 
to him — how'cold, slow, and tame is his cooveraation ! 
the words come forth as if they were drawn from hia 
mouth with a pair of pincers : and the ideas are la fro- 
zen as if concocted in the bowels of Lapland. Lit^uof 
produces no effect upon his mental powers ; or, if it 
does, it is a smothering one. The whole eneigies of 
the drink fall on his almost impassive frame. From 
the first, his drunkenness is stupifying ; he is seixed 
with a kind of lethargy, the white of hia eyes toraa up, 
he breathes loud and harshly, and ainka into an apoplec- 
tic stupor. Yet all this is perfectly harmless, ami wean 
away without leaving any mark behind it 

Such persons are very apt to be played upon by their 
companions. There are few men who, in their younger 
days who have not assibted in shaving the heads and 
painting the faces of these lethargic drunkards. 

V. Nervous Drunkard. — This is a very harmleaaand 
very tiret*omc f)crsonage. Generally of a weak mind 
and irritable constitution, he does not become boister- 
ous with mirth, and rarely shows the least glimmehnff 
of wit or mental encrg)'. He is talkative atid fond of 
long winded stories, which he tells in a drivelling, aiUj 
manner. Never warmed into enthusiasm by liquor fao 
keeps chatting at some ridiculous tale, very much JB 
the way of a garrulous old man in his dotage.* 

* The old fenileoiaa who is repreaemcd as m aa k j n g, in 
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VI. Choleric Drunkard. — ^There are a variety of 
drunkarda whom I cui only cUat under the above title. 
They seem to poneae few of the qualities of the other 
ncca,and are cniefly diatinguiabed by an uncommon tea- 
tineaa of disposition. They are quick, irritable, and impa- 
tient, but withal good at heart, and, when in humour, 
very pleaaant and generoua. They are caaily put out of 
temper, but it returns almost immediately. This dia- 

1>08ition is very prevalent among Wnlahmen and High- 
and lairds. Mountaineers are usually quick temperra : 
but such men are not the worst or moat unpleasant. 
Sterne is undoubtedly right when he says that more vir- 
tue is to be found in warm than cold dispositions. Com- 
modore Trunnion is a marked example of this tempera- 
ment ; and Captain Flucllen, who compelled the heroic 
P^tol to cat the leek, is another. 

VII. Periodical Drunkard. — ^Thcrc are persons 
whose temperaments are so peculiarly constituted, that 
they indulge to excess perioaicallyj and arc, in the in- 
tervals of these indulgences, remarkably sober. This 
ia not a very common case, but I have known more 
than one instance of it ; and a gentleman, distinguish- 
ed by the power of his eloquence in the senate and at 
the bar, is said to funiibh another. ■ In the cases which 
I have known, the drunken mania, for it can ge^Jio 
other name, came on thrc^ or four' time a-year. The 
persona from a state of gdunplctc sobriety, felt the most 
intense desire for drink ; and no power, short of abso- 
lute force or confinement, coul<j_ rcstraiitthem from the 
indulgence. In every case th^ acemoa*to be quite 
aware of the uncontrollable nature of theil' passion, and 
proceeded systematically by confining themselves to 
their room, and procuring a large quantity of ardent 
spirits. Aa aoon as this was done, they commenced 
and drank to excess till vomiting ensued, and the 
stomach absolutely refused to receive another drop of 
liquor. Tliia state may last a few days or a few weeks 
according to constitutional strength, or the rapidity 
with wliich the libations are poured down. During , 
the continuance of the atuck, the individual exliibiu 
such a atate of mind as may be looked for from his pe- 
culiar temperament ; he may be sanguineous, or melan- 
choly, or surly, or phlegmatic, or nervous, or choleric. 
So noon aa the stomach rejects enery thing that ia 
swallowed, and severe sickness comes on, the fu ceases. 
From that moment recovery takes place, and the for- 
mer fondness for liquor is succeeded by aversion or dis- 
gust This gains such ascendency over him, that he 
abstains religiously from it for weeks, or months, or 
even for a year, as the case may be. During thiij inter- 
Tsl he leada a life of the most e-emplary temperance, 
drinking nothing but cold water, and probably shunning 
every society where he is likclv to be exposed to in- 
dulgence. So soon as this penod of sobriety has ex- 
pired, the fit again comes on ; and he continues play- 
ing the ssme game for perhaps the better part of a 
long life. Thi? class of persons I would call periodical 
drunkards. 

These different varietica are sometimes found strong- 
ly marked ; at other times so blended together that it 
is not easy to sav which predominates. The most 
agreeable drunkard is he whose temperament lies be- 
tween the aanguineoua and the melancholic. The 
genuine sanguineous is a sad noisy dog, and so com- 
mon thst every person must have met with him. The 
naval service furnishes a great many gentlemen of this 
description. The phlegmatic, I think, is rarer, but both 
the nervous and the aurly are not unusual. 

CHAPTER V. 

DBinfKtNNISS MODIFIED BT THB INEBRIATINO AGtlfT. 

* Intoxication is not only influenced by temperament, 

f ftery*! admirable caricature of the * Long 8u>nr,* rumithes one 
ef ihs ben illustratioiw I hmve ever seen of thia variety. It i« 
WOClk <>OMuMQg, both on account of the story-teller, and the ef- 
fteilditadkniiiraTmlliy produced upon the conipanr. 
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but by the nature of the agent which produces it. Thus, 
ebriety from ardent spuits differs in some particulars 
from that brought on by opium or malt liquors, such as 
porter and ale. 

I. Modified ly Ardent Spirits. — Alcohol is the prin- 
ciple of intoxication in all liquors. It is this which 
gives to wine,* ale, and spirits, their characteristic pro- 
perties. In the natural state, howeyer, it is so pun- 
gent, that it could not be received into the stomach, 
even in a moderate quantity, without producing death. 
It can, therefore, only be used in dilution ; and in this 
state we have it, from the strongest ardent spirits, to 
simple small beer. The first (araent spirita) being the 
moat concentrated of its combinations, act moat rapidly 
upon the constitution. They are more inflammatory, 
and intoxicate sooner than any of the others. Swal- 
lowed in an overdose, they act almost instantaneously — 
extinguishing the. senses and overcoming the whole 
body with a sudden stupor. A\lien spirits are swal- 
lowed raw, aa in tflb form of a dram, they excite a clow 
of heat in the throat and stomach, succeeded, in tnose 
whorare not much accustomed to their use, by a flush- 
ing of the countenance, and a copioua discharge of 
tears. They are strongly diuretic. 

Persons who indulge cbo m\lch in spirits rarely get 
corpulent, unless their indulgence be coupled with go^ 
living. Their bodies become emaciated ; they get spin- 
dle-shanked ; their eyes are glazed and hollow : their 
cheeks fall in ; and a premature ^d age overtakes 
them. They do not eat so well as their brother drunk-^ 
ards. An insatiable desire for a mominff^ram m|kei^ 
them early risers, and their breakfast amenta to almost 
nothing. 

The principal varieties of spirits, as already men- 
tioned, are rum, brandy, whiskey, and gin. It is need- 
less to enter into any detail of the history of these 
fluids. Brandy kills soonest ; it takes most rapidly to 
the head, and, more readily than the others, tinges the 
face to a crimson or livid hue. Rum is probably the 
next in point of fatality ; and, afler that, whiskey and 
gin. The suj)crior diuretic qualities of the two latter, 
and the less luscious rources from whence they are 
procured, may possibly account for such differences. I 
am at the same time aware that some persons entertain 
a different idea of the relative danger of these liquors : 
some, for instance, conceive that gin is more rapidly 
fatal than any of them ; b-.it it is to ))e remembered, that 
it, more than any other anient spirit, is liable to adul- 
teration. That, from this circumstance, more lives 
may be lost by its use, I do not deny. In speaking of 
gin, however, and comparing its effects with those of 
the rest of the class to which it belongs, I must be un- 
derstood to speak of it in its pure condition, and not in 
that detestable state of sophistication in which such vast 
quantities of it arc dnmk in Ix)ndon and elsewhere. 
When pure, I have no hesitation in affirming that it is 
decidedly more wholesome than either brandy or rum ; 
and that the popular belief of its greater tendency to 
produce dropsy, is quite unfounded. 

An expenment has lately l)ecn made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the comparative powers of gin, brandy, 
aud rum u|)on the human body, which is not less re- 
markable for the inconsequent conclusions deduced 
from it, than for the ignorance it displays in confound- 
ing dead animal matter with the living fibre. It was 
made as follows : — 

A piece of raw liver was put into s glass of gin, an- 
other into a glass of rum, and a third into a glass of 
brandy. That in the gin was, in a given thne, partially 
decomposed ; that in the rum, in the same time, not 
diminished ; and that in the brandy quift dissolved. It 
was concluded from these results, that mm was the 
most whole^some spirit of the three, and brandy the 

• Alcohol appears to exbt In wines, in a very psenllsr aute «f 
combinaUon. In the Appendix, I have avalMd njaelf of Dr 
Faria's valuable remarks on this sobjao. 
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least. The infcreDces deduced from these premises 
are not only erroneous, but glaringly absurd ; the pre- 
mises would even adbrd grounds for drawing results of 
the very opposite nature : it might be said, for instance, 
that though brandy be capable of dissolving dead ani- 
mal matter, there is no evidence that it can do the same 
to the living stomach, and that it would in realitv prove 
less hurtfuTthan the others, in so far as it would, more 
effectually than they, dissolve the food contained in 
that organ. These experiments, in fact, prove nothing ; 
and could only have been suggested by one completely 
ignorant of the functions of the animal economy. There 
is a power inherent in the vital principle which resists 
the laws that operate upon dead matter. This is known 
to every practitioner, and is the reason why the most 
plausible and recondite speculations of chemistry have 
come to naught in their trials upon the living frame. 
The only wa^ to judge of the respective effects of ar- 
dent spirits, IS by experience and physiological reason- 
inff, both of which inform us that the spirit mo$t power- 
fully diuretic must rank highest in the scale of safety. 
Now and then persons are met with on whose frames 
both gin and whiskey have a much more heating effect 
than the two other varieties q^ sjiirits. This, however, 
is not common, and when it does occur, can only be 
referred to some accountable idiosyncrasy of constitu- 
tion. 

II. ^Modified by Wines. — Drunkenness from wines 
closely resembles fhai from ardent spirits. It is equally 

««iiy and volatile, more especially if the light wines, 
such as Champagne. Claret. Chambertm, or Volnay, be 
diunk. On the former, a person may gtt tipsy several 
times of a night. The lixed air evolved from it pro- 
duces a feeling analogous to ebriety, imlcpendent of 
the spirit it contains. Port. Sherry, and ^tadeira are 
heavier wines, and have a stronger tendency to excite 
heaJache and fever. 

The wine-bidder has usually an ominous rotundity 
of fare, and, not unfrequently. of corporation. Hi* 
nose IS well studded over with carbuncles of ihr claret 
complexion ; and the red of his check? re.^etublcs very 
clo:«eIy the hue of that wine. The dri:nk:ird froin ar- 
dent spirits is apt to be poor, miserable, emariau-d 
figure, broken in mind and m fortune ; but the votary 
01 the juice of the grape may usually boast the 
* paunch well lined with car»on.' and calls to recollec- 
tion the bluff figure of Sir John Falstaff over kis pota- 
tions of sack.*^ 

III. Mudijicd by Malf Liqunr*. — Malt liquors und»^r 
which title we include all kind? of porter and alej:, ])ro- 
duce the worst species of drunkenr.e.- 5 : a:;, in addition 
to the intoxicating principle, some noxior..^ injzredifnts 
are usually added, for the purpose of prt^cr^ing them 
and giving them their bitter. The hop of these fimds 
is highly nan-otic, and brewers often add other sub- 
stances, to heiVnten its effect, such as hyo.sryamuK, 
opium, belladonna, coccuhis Indicus. lai::o ctras^s. ikc 
Mall liquors, therefore, act in two ways ujK>n the body, 
partly by theulcuhol they contain, and ]>artly by the 
narcotic principle. In addition to this. thr. fermenta- 
tion which they undergo is much lt*s perfect than that 
of spirits Of wine. After being swallowed, this process 
is carried on in the stomach, by which fixed air is co- 
piously liberated, and the di^'cstion of delicate stomachs 
materially impaired. Cider, spnice. ginger, ami table 
beers, in consequence of their imperfect fermentation, 
often produce the same bad effects, long after their first 
briskness has vanished. 

Persons addicted to malt liquors increase enormously 

* There is reason tn brieve thai the Sack of Shakspeare was 
Sherry.—* Falauff. Yuu ro^ue ! hert- V lime iii ihid Sack uki. 
There is nothing but roeuery t/i be found in villanous man. 
Tet a coward is worse than a cup nf Saok with lime in it^— 
Lime, it is well known, i« added to the erapcs in the manufac- 
toie of Sherry. This not only gives the wine what i« called its 
dry jiuality, but pnAably acts' by neutralizing a portion of the 
malic 9r taitark add. 



in bulk. They become loaded with fat : thnr cia 
gets double or triple, the eve prominent, and the waor 
face bloated and stupid. 'Their circulation is c!oict^ 
while the pulse feels like a cord, and is fall and Jaberif . 
hut not quick. During aleep. the breathing i* sttr> 
reus. Every thing indicates an excess of blood : us 
when a pound or two is taken awaj, immense relief j 
obtained. The blood, in such caaes, is more dark au 
sizy than in the others. In seven ca»ea out of tn. 
malt liquor drunkards die of ^x)plexj or palsy I: 
they esca|ie this hazard, swelled liver or dropfy came* 
them off. The abdomen seldom lo^ee i:$ promioerrr. 
Init the lower extremities get ultimately emaratr<2. 
Profuse bleedings frequently ensue frtxn the note, aad 
save life, by emptying the Uood-vessela of the bxs. 

The dninkenness in question is pecnliariy of Bmnb 
growth. The moat noted examples of i: are to be 
found in innkeepers and their wives, recruii::ig ser- 
geants, guards of stage-coaches, (Sec. The qjoantay of 
malt liquors which such persons will consume m a diy 
is prodigious. Seven English pints is quite a com=iC!] 
allowance, and not unfrequently twice that qi:4r.:::c 3 
taken without any perceptible effect. Many of '■bt 
coal-heavers on the Thames think nothing of i^sx-z^ 
dally two gallons of porter, especially in the snT.T.tr 
season, wl^n they lalior tHkAn profuse pers^ztLC!! 
A friend has informed me that he knew an insta.'sce v 
one of them bavim; ronsnmed eighteen pinis m ^* 
day, and he «iares that -there are many such insiaxictf .' 

The effects of malt liquors on the body, if ec; «o 
immediately rapid as those of ardent spinis. axe 3x?r 
stupifying, more lasting, and less easily removed. Tie 
last are particularly prone to produce levity ain! slta 
but the first have a stunning influence on the hmiL asd. 
in a short time, render dull and sluggish the gayef: cir- 
pOffition. They al^o produce sickness miA votiiili/ 
; more readily than eitlH^r spirits or wine. 

Both wine and malt liquors have a greater Urie:^ 
to »well the body than ardent smrits. They fom blood 
wiih greater rapidity, and are altogether more u>':r.*> 
irij. Tne most dreadful effects, upon the wh;>le. i-f 
brouglit on by spirits, but dmnkennesa from maJ: ^- 
qi'.ors is the niosi speedily fatal. The former rrfa-i 
down the body hy degrees, the latter cerate by »•=;? 
instantaneous apoplexy or rapid inflamniatio'L 

No oiie has ever ffivcn the respective chancif:? i"' 
the mah li>junr and ardent spirit drunkard with z^i\t^ 
truth than Hogarth, in his Beer .Mley and G.zlJZJt 
The first i"* represented ai» plump, rubicund, and ti»'- 
cd ; the second as pale, tottering:, and cmaciatrd- kj^ 
dashed over with tlie asjiect of blank despair. 

IV. Mvdififd hij Ofivm. — The drunkenness prp- 
dui'ed by opium has also .<ome characteristics wb^i ." 
is necessary to mention The drug is principally tzr 
ployed by the Mahometans. By their religion, these 
people arc forbidden the use of wine,+ and use opria 
as a subsiitrte. And a delij^htful substitute 11 is whilt 
the tir^t excitation coniinues ; for images it occasur.* 
in the mind arc more exquisite than anyprtxiuced evea 
by wine. 

There is reason to believe that the use of this latci' 
cine has. of late years, gained ground hi Great Brtaic 
We are told by the *£nirlish Opium-Ealer," wawe 
powerful and interesting * Confessions' have excited » 
deep an interest, that the jiractice exists amon£ the 
work people at Manchester. Many of our ^hi<Kai^ 
ladies have recourse to it when troubled with vapo«a». 
or low spirits ; some of them even cany it about with 
them for the purpose. This practice is most peiru- 

» • It is recorded of a Welsh squire, William Lewu, whi» 
died in 17^3. thst h^ drank ^'jAr ^a/loms of ale per di'm, aad 
weighed fony stores.'— Wadift Comm^ntM 911 Cvnmltmqf- 

t ' The law of Mahomet which prohitNU ihe drinkinf oiiriaiv # 
i^ a law fitie«i to the climaie of Arabia ; ami, i nd esd, keftas Mi- 

kofibaAraka. IW 



homet'e lime, watT wao the common drink 
law which forbade the Canbaginiaos 10 drink 
law of the cliioate.'— JfenfetVKtSK, Boak, ziv. 
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cious, and no way different from that of drunkards, 
«iho twallow wine and other liquors to drive away care. 
While the first effects continue, the intended purpose 
is sufficiently gained, but the melancholy which follows 
is infinitely sreater than can be compensated by the 
jffcvious exhilaration. 

Opium acts difl'ercntly on different constitutions. 
While it disposes some to calm, it arouses others to 
fury. Whatever pa»sion predominates at the time, it 
increase ; whether it be love, or hatred, or revenge, 
or benevolence. Ijord Kames, in his Sketches of 
Man, speaks of the fanatical Fsquirs, who, when ex- 
cited by this drug, have been known, with poisoned 
da^^crs, to assail and butcher every European whom 
they could overcome. In the century before last, one 
of this nation attacked a body of Dutch sailors, and 
murdered seventeen of them in one minute. The 
Malays are strongly addicted to opium. When vio- 
lently aroused by it, they sometimes perform what is 
called Running-a-Muck, which consists in rushing out 
in a state of phrensied excitement, heightened by fanati- 
cism, and murdering every one who comes in their 
way. The Turkish commanders are well aware' of the 
powers of this drug in inspiring an artificial courage ; 
and frequently give it to their men when they put t&m 
on any enterprise of great danger. 

Some minds are rendered melancholy by opium. Its 
usual effect, however, is to give rise to lively and happy 
sensations. The late Duchess of Gordon is said to 
have used it freely, previous to appearing in great par- 
tiea, where she wished to shine by the gsycty of her 
conversation and brilliancy of her wit. A celebrated 
pleader at the Scotch bar is reported to do the same 
thing, and always with a happy effect. 

In this country opium is much used, but seldom with 
the view of producing intoxication. Some, indeed, 
deny that it can do so, strictly speaking. If by intoxi- 
cation is meant a state precisely similar to that from 
over-iiidulffence in vinous or spiritous liquors, they aro 
undoubtedly right ; but drunkenness merits a wider 
latitude of signification. The ecstacies of opium aro 
much more entrancing than those of wine. There is 
more poetry in its visions — more mental aggrandize- 
ment — more range of imagination. Wine, in common 
with it, invigorates the animal powers and propensities, 
but opium, in a more peculiar manner, strengthens those 
proper to man, and gives, for a period amounting to 
boors, a higher tone to the intellectual faculties. It in- 
spires the mind with a thousand delightful images, lifto 
the soul from earth, and casts a halo of poetic thought 
and feeling over the spirits of the most unimaginative. 
Under its influence, the mind wears no k>nger that 
blank passionless aspect which, even in gifted natures, 
it is apt to assume. On the contrarv, it is clothed with 
beauty * as with a garment,' and colours every thought 
that passes through it with the hues of wonder and ro- 
mance. Such are the feelings which the luxurious and 
opulent mussulinan seeks to enjoy. To stir up the 
languid current of his mind, satiated with excess of 
[Measure and rendered slutf^sh by indolence, he has re- 
course to that remedy which his own genial climate 
produces in greatest perfection. Seateo perhaps amid 
the luxuries of Oriental splendour — ^with fountains bub- 
bUug around, and the citron shsdinghim with its canopy, 
and scattenng perfume on all sides— he lets loose the 
reins of an imsgination conversant from infancy with 
every thing gorgeous and magnificent. The veil which 
•hades the world of fancy is withdrawn, and the won- 
ders lying behind it exposed to view ; he sees palaces 
and tem^es in the clouds ; or the Paradise of Ma- 
homet, with its hooris and bowers of* amaranth, may 
revealed to his excited senses. Every thing is 
^ in poetic exaggeration. The zephyrs seem 
id into aerial music, the trees bear golden fmit, 
dw foee bloihee with unaccustomed beauty and per- 
Enth, in a word, is brought nearer to the eky. 



aad becomes one rast Eden of {Measure. Such are the 
first effects of opium ; but in proportion as they aro 
great, so is the depression which succeeds them. Jjan- 
guor and exhauation invariably come after ; to removo 
which, the drug is sgain had recourae to, and becomes 
almost an essential m exiatence. 

Opium retains at all times its power of exciting the 
imsgination, provided sufficient ooses are taken. But, 
when it has been continued so long as to faring disease 
upon the constitution, the pleasimble feelings wear 
away, and are succeeded by others of a Teiy different 
kind. Instead of disposing the mind to be happy, it 
now acts upon it like the spell of a demon, and calls up 
phantoma of horror and disgust The fancy is still as 
powerful as ever, but it is turned in another direction. 
Formerly it clothed all objects with the light of heaven ; 
now it invests them with the attributes of hell. Gob- 
lins, spectres, and every kind of distempered vision 
haunt the mind, peopling it with dreary and revolting 
imagery. The sleep is no longer cheered with its for- 
mer sights of happiness. Fri^tfiil dreams usurp their 
place, till, at last, the person becomes the victim of an 
almost perpetual misery.* Nor is this confined to the 
mind alone, for the body suffers in an equal degree. 
Emaciation, loss of appetite, sickness, vomiting, and a 
total disorganization of the digestive functions, as well 
as of the mental powers, are sure to ensue, and never 
fail to terminate in death, if the evil habit which brings 
them on is continued. 

Opium resembles the other agents of intoxication in 
this, that the fondness for it increases with use, and 
that at last, it becomes nearly essential for bodily com- 
fort and peace of mind. Trie quantity which may be 
taken varies exceedingly, and depends whoUv upon 
sge, constitution, and habit. A single drop of lauda- 
num has been known to kUl a new-bom child ; and 
four grains of solid opium nave destroyed an adult. 
Certain diseases such as fevers, phrensies, &c., facili- 
tate the action of opium upon the system ; others, such 
as diarrhoea, cramp, &c., resist it ; and a quantity which 
would destroy life in the former, would hsve little per- 
ceptible effect in the latter. By liabit, enormous quan- 
tities of the drug may be taken with comparative im- 
punity. There are many persons in this country who 
make a practice of swallowing half an ounce of lauda- 
num nignt and morning, and some will even take from 
one to two drachms duly of solid opium. The Teriv 
kis, or opium-oatcrs of Constantinople, will sometimes 
swallow a hundred grains at a single dose. Nay, it is 
confidently affirmed that some of them will take at 
once three drachms in the morning, and repeat the 
same dose at night, with no other effect than a pleasing 
exhilaration of spirits. The * English Opium-Eater 
himself, furnishes one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances on record of the power of habit in bringing the 
l:ody to withHtaiid this drug. He took daihr tight 
thousand drops of laudanum, containing three humlred 
and J wen fy grains of opium. This enormous quantity 

* The fblIowliiir(]eiicriptk)n,b7 aniodem traveller, of a scene 
witnessed by hini'in the tUat, give« a lively picture of the effscts 
of thia (Iruf :— 

' There i* a decoction of (ho head and seeds of ths poppy, 
which thcj call Coquenar, Ibr the tale of which there are tav- 
erne In everj quarter of the iown,iimilar to ser coflee>hou«es. Ic 
ia extremely amuaing (o viait these houses, anfeto otaaerve care- 
fully thoae who reaort there for the purpoae ordrinkingit, botb. 
before ifiey have taken the dose, belure it begins to operate, and 
while It ia operating. On entering the Mvem, they are dejected 
and long uisnhig : aoon after they nave taken two or Ihros caps 
of this beverage, they arepeeviah, and as It were onrsfsd i sverr 
thing displeaaea them. They find fault whh every thing, and 
quarrel with one another, but In the course of ks operation they 
make It up again ;— and. each one giving himaelf up tn his prs- 
dominant passion, the lover apeaka sweet things to nia iilnl---an' 
other, hair asleep, laugha in his alceps— a tliini Ulka big and 
bluaiers-Hi fourth telle ridiculous atonies. In a word, apeison 
would believe htmaeli* to be really In a raad-lioose. A kbid of 
Isihergy and stupidity succeed to this disnnknry faysly } but ths 
Psraians, (arfirom tresting h an it deserves, call k aasoitac/, and 
maintain that thers Is somethlDg exquUks ifld hMfsnly m this 

^w^Be^Pe ^^^^we» %Bes^% 
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he reduced niddeiilj, uid withont iny coniidereble ef- ( 
fort, to one tkauiwuA dropsy or forty grains. ' In- • 
•Untaneously/ says be, * and as if by magic, ihe cloud 
of profoundeet metancholy which rested upon my brain, 
like some black faponn which I have seen roll away 
iram the sumiiiits of the mountaina, drew of in one 
day^-paaaed off with its mnzkj banners, as simultane- 
enaiy aa a ahb that has been atzanded, and is floated 
off by the qvm^tide.' 

The drcnmstaoee of the body being brought by de- 
greea to withstand a great qnaotity of opium is not 
solitary, bat eziata aa a general rule with regard to all 
stimulants and nareotica. A penon who is in the 
habit of drinldng ale, wine, or spirits, will take much 
more with impunitf than one who is not; and the 
faculty of withstanding these agents goes on strength- 
ening till it acquirea a certain point, after which it be- 
comes weakened. Ullien this takes place, their is 
either organK: disease or genenl dcbihty. A conflrmed 
drunkard, whose constitution has suffered from indul- 
gence, can not take so much liquor, without feeling it, 
as one who is in the habit of taking his gUs«, but 
whose strength is yet unimpaired. It is, I suspect, the 
same, though pro^bly in a less degree, with regard to 
opium. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, affords an instance of 
the effects of habit in enabling the body to wiihsund 
poisons : and on the same principle, we And that phy- 
sicians and nursen who are much exposed to infection, 
arc less liable than those persons whose frames are not 
similarly fortified. 

Opium resembles wine, spirit, and ales, in effecting 
the brain and disposing to apoplexy. Taken in an 
over-dose, it is fatal in from six to twt;niy-four hours, 
according to the quantity swallowed, and the coiii^titu- 
tion, habita. &c.. of the persons fubmitied to Us opera- 
tion. l*he following are the principal symptoms of 
poisoning from opium. Giddiness succei-dcd by stu- 
por ; insensibility to light, while the eyes are clo.^cd, 
and the pupil uninoveable, and somctunes dilated. 
The pulse is generally small and feeble, hut, occasion- 
ally, slow and full, as in common a|)oplexy. The 
breathing at first is scarcely perceptible, but is apt to 
become stertorous. Foam sometimes issues from the 
mouth : in other cases there is voiniting. The coun- 
tenance is cadaverous and pale or li\'id. A narco:jc 
odour is often perceptible in the bn-ath. Tiie skin is 
c(rid, and the body exceedingly relaxed ; now and then 
it it convulsed. By being struck shaken, or ex- 
cited any way, the person sometimes recovers for a 
diort penod lirom his stupor, and stares wildly around 
him, bat onlr to relapse into lethargy. At last death 
eosiiee, bat uoitiy before this event, a deceitful show 
of ^nioiatioii occasionally makes its ap})earance, and 
may impoee upoo rapeificial observers. 

I extiaet tiie following interesting case of opium- 
eating finMB a London paper : — 

*jGi inquest was held at Walpole lately, on the body 
of Rebecca Eason. aged five years, who liad been dis- 
eaaed from her birth, was unable to walk or articulate, 
and from her size, did not appear to be more than A'r; 
weeks old. The mother had for many years been in 
the habit of taking opium in Urge quantities, (nearly a 
quarter of an ounce a day ;*) and. it is supposed, had 
entailed a disease on her child which caused its death ; 
it was reduced to a mere skeleton, and had been in 
that state from birth. Verdict ; * Died by the visiution 
of God : but from the great quantity of opium taken by 
the mother during her pregnancy of the said child, and 
of sucking it, she bad greatly injured iu health.* It 
appeared that the mother of the deceased had had five 
children ; that she began to take opium after the birth 
ind weaning of ber first child, which was and is re- 
markably hMlthy ; and that the other children haTe all 
lingered and died in the aame emaciated sute as the 

« Equal 10 nearly ihrea thowtind ilrops of faudaonm. 



child who waa the aubject of this ixnresti^ahon. 1^ 
mother is under thirty : ahe waa severely censored w 
the coroner for indulging in so pemicioiis a practice ' 

V. ModtM by Tobacco. — ^A vajriety of drunitcaeB 
is excited by tobacco. Hiis loxory was intradjcfd 
into Europe from the new world, in 1559, by a Spa:^ 
gentleman, named Hemandcx de Toledo, who brocjii 
a amall quantity into Spain and PortngaL Frni 
thence, by the agency of the French ambessador i: 
Lisbon, it found its way to Psaris. where it was csed 
in the form of powder by Catherine de Medicts. :» 
abandoned matigator of the noassacre of the Prv«ccstar'^ 
on St. Bartholomew's day. This woman. inereSKv. 
may be considered the inventor of snofi^ as well as ae 
contriver of that most atrocioua transaction. Ii it/n 
came under the patronage of the Cardinal Santa Cxwe. 
the Pope's nuncio, who, returning from his embassr i: 
the Spanish and Portuguese courts, earned the pUa: 
to his own countr}-, and thus acquired a fame btxk or 
ferior to that which, at another period, he had woe tj 
piously bringing a portion of the red cross iro.i; :bf 
Holy Land. It was received with general eni:iL«a$2 
in the Papal States, and hardly less favorabiv i:. Ire- 
land, into which it was intzi>duccd by Sir W..:«r 
Raleigh, in 158.5. It was not. however, without crc->- 
sition that it gained a footing either in this coulu's c: 
in the rest of Europe. Its principal opponezu wc.t 
the priests, the physicians, and the sovereign pr.icM . 
by the former, its use was declared sinful ; acd m \€mi. 
Pope Urban VIII. published a bull. excommuc=caL.v 
all persons found guilty of taking snuff when m ci;jr- 
This bull was renewed in 1600 by Pope Innocenl ; ari 
about twenty -nine years afterwards, the Sulun Ax> 
rath IV. inadf snioUing a capital offence, on the x^yn^ 
of lis producing infertility. For a long time sx^i.'-:: 
was forbidiUn m Russia, onder the pain of cav.i; ::? 
nose cut off: and in some parts of Switzerland. :: *•* 
likewise made a subject of public proM-cuiM.. — ::je 
public regulations of the Canton of Berne, in '.461. 
placiiinr the prohibition of smoking in the list c^ lae \tz 
coinmdndiuenis, immediately under that agamt sdir 
ter\'. Xdv. that British Solomon James I did roi 
think it beneath the royal dignity to take up h.s ?«': 
u{)on the suiiject. He accordmi^y, in 1603.pubiisiwc 
his famoMs ^ Co:interblaste to Tobacco.* in whici in 
foilowMij: reinark'i'.tlc passage occun : — ^ It is a cj4-':3 
loaihsoiuc to ihc eye, liateful to the nose, barnu^.! 'J> 
the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and. in the ^au 
stinking fume thereof, nearest reseniMing the hoc7C»> 
StViZian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.'*' Br> 
no:wiih;itanding this re^^al and sacerdotal wrath. t^< 
plant extended itself far and wide, and is at this no- 
nient the most universal luxury in existence. 

Tne effects of toitacco are consideraMy diffcre:r. 
from those of any other inebriating agent. Instead oi 
quickeiiinj. it lowers the pulse, and, when us«d u> ex- 
cess, prmluces lan^ruor, depression of the system, gid- 
diness, confusion of ideas, violent pain in tl^ sUMuach. 
vomiting, convulsions, and even death. Its esseatiai 
od is so intensely powerful, that two or three drops ui- 
serted into a raw wound, woukl {uove almost msias^v 
fatal.* Mr Barrow, in his travels, speaks of the g«c 

* *■ Tobicoo,' Kii^ James farther obMrvec ' U the Lt*'v on- 
age and nanerri of hell, kir it hath, hj a II anon, in a C- ituc 
ptiru ana ricrs of itie world, wherrby bell naj be caxMt! : u* 
wiL 6nu ii w a smoke : so are all the vanitipa of tfa« worJJ. 
Seointlly. it delichtcn them that uke it ; so do all the pinfsns 
of the wnrlil ilelid:ht ihe men of the vnrKI. Thiniir. ii ouMdl 
men drunken arc! lieht in the head •, m do all the vaoKlrt of iht 
woriil, men are dniniceu ihcreviih. Founhly. ha thai takok 
tobacco cannot Ioatc it ; it doth bewitch him ;'rreD so ilw pls^ 
i fiires ofthe worM make mou loath to leave them ; lh<y ara. fer 
; the mo«t part, enchanted with them. Ami. bnhcr, kaodss sR 

ihie. it M like hell in the very sub«unce of it, br ii is a i 
: loaihsitnie ihin^. and so if bell.' And, mote o wsr , I 
j declam, that * were he to invite the devil to a daaer, be il 
I have three diahes •, ftrwt. a pif ; second, a poll ofll^ aai 
I lard ; and, ihinl, a pipe of mbacoo for difsarisM." 
1 t b appears fiom Mr. Brodis*s sxpsrioicBM, itafttta ( 
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made by the Hottentots of this plant, for the purpose of 
«le!(iroytn^ snakes. ' A Hottentot,* says he, ' applied 
voine of It from the short end of his wooden tobacco 
pi|>e to the mouth of a snake while darting out liis 
tongue. Theetfcct was as insuntaneous as an electric 
shock : with a convulsive motion that was momentary, 
the snake half untwiste^l itself, and never stirred more ; 
and the muscles were so contracted, that the whole 
animal felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.* 
Wlien used in moderation, tobacco has a soothing eflfect 
upon the mind, dis)KMing to placid enjoyment, and mel- 
lowing every passion into repose. Its etTects, there- 
fore, are inebriating; and those who habitually indulge 
in it may with propriety be denominated drunkards, in 
whatever form it is used, it produces sickness, stupor, 
bewilderment, and staggering, in those unaccustomed 
to its use. There is no form in which it can be taken 
Chai u not decidedly injurious and disgustmg. The 
whole, from snufling to plugging, arc at once so utterly 
uncleanly and unnatural, that it is incredible in what man- 
ner they ever insinuated tliemNclvcs into civilized so- 
ciety. A vaat quantity of valuable time is wasted by 
tiir votaries of tobacco, rspecially by the smokers ; and 
that the dnvotecs of snutfare not greatly beliind in this 
respect, will be shown by tlie follownig singular calcu- 
lation of Jjord Stanhope : — 

' Every profes««ed, invetente. incurable snuff-taker,' 
«ay8 his liOrdship, * at a moderate computation, takes 
one pinch in ton minutes. Kvery pinch, with the 
agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the nose, 
and other incidental circumstances, consumes a minute 
and a half. One minute and a half out of every ten, 
allowing sixteen hours to a snuH-taking day, amotmts 
Co two hours and twenty-four minutes out of every na- 
tural day, or one day out of ten. One day out of every 
ten amounts to thiny-siz days and a half in a year, 
ilr.nce, if we suppose the practice to be jwraisted in 
forty yran, two entire years of the snufl'-taker's life 
will be dedicated to tickling his nose and two more to 
blowing it. The expense of snuff, snuff-lK>xes, and 
handkerchiefs, will be the subject of a second essay, in 
which it will appear that this luxury encroaches as much 
on the income of the snuff-takcr as it does on his time ; 
and that by proper application of the time and money 
thus lost to tho public, a fund might be constituted for 
the discharge of the national debt.* 

But this is not tho worst of snuffing, for though a 
moderate quantity taken now and then, may do no 
harm, yet, in the extent to which habitual snullers carry 
it, it is positively pernicious. Tho membrane which 
lines the nose gets thickened, the olfactory nerves 
blunted, and the sense of smell consequently imiiaired. 
Nor is this all, for, by the strong inspirations which are 
made when the powder is drawn up, some of the latter 
is pretty sure to escape into the stomach. This organ 
is thence directly subjected to a powerful medicine, 
which not only acts as a narcotic, but produces heart- 
bura and every other symptom of indigtstion. It is 
generally l)elieved that Napoleon owed his death to the 
morbid state of his stomach produced by exccMive 
snuffing. Snuffing has also a strong tendency to give 
a detonni nation to the head, and on tliis account pleth- 
oric subjects should l»e the very last ever to enter upon 
the habit. If it were attended with no other inconve- 
nience, the black loathsome discharge from the nose, 
and swelling and ruhicundity of this organ, with other 
circamstances equally disagreeable, ought to deter 
every man from l>ecoining a snuffer. 

The smoker, while engaged at Aii occupation, is even 
a hanpicr man than tho snuffer. An air of pecaliar 
OTtiitactioQ beams upon his countenance ; and as he puffs 

cHaf lobaeoo operates verj diflTcreiuly fVt)ni the infuiiion. The 
"■ Troeis instantly on the heart. Buspeiidfnip hn acilnn, even 

I Iha anbnal cominaes to inrpire. and desiroyinf life by pro. 

p^ Tha lauar app^ara to operate solelv on the 

I Iba circulation onaffecied. 



forth volumes of fragrance, he seema to dwell in an at- 
mosphere of contented happiness. His illosions have 
not the elevated and magnificent character of those 
brought on by opium or wine. Thitn is nothing of 
llaphael or Michael Angelo in tllbir compoaiiioo — no- 
thing of the Roman or venitian 8GbooI»-HU)thiDg of 
Milton's sublimity, or Aiioato^a i*M»ii«g romance ; but 
there is something equally delightfol, and in ita way, 
equally perfect His viaiooa stand in the aame relation 
to those of opiom or wine, aa the Dutch pictures of 
Ostade to the Italian ones of Pkul Veronese — as 
Washington Irvinffto Lord Byron— or aa Iiaak Wal- 
ton to Froissart. There is an air of ddiigfatiul home- 
hnoss about them. He does not let his imagination 
run riot in the clouds, but reatraina it to the lower 
sphere of earth, and meditates deUghtfully in this less 
elevated region. If his fancy be unusually brilliant, or 
somewhat heated by previous drinking, he may see 
thousands of strange fonns floating in the tobacco 
smoke. He may people it, according to his tempera- 
ment, with agreeable or revolting images — with flowers 
and gems springing up, as in dreams before him — or 
with reptiles, ser|)ents, and the whole host of diab/erif^ 
skimming, like motes in the sunshine, amid its curling 
wreaths. 

This all that can be said in favour of smoking, and 
quite enough to render tho habit too common to leave 
any hope of its suppression, either by tho weapons of 
ridicule, or the more summary plan of the Sultan Amu- 
rath. In no sense, except as affording a temporary 
gratification, can it be justified or defended, it pul- 
futcn the breath, blackens the teeth, wastes the saliva 
which is required for digestion, and injures the com- 
plexion. In addition to this, it is apt to produce dys- 
pepsia, and other disonlers of the stomach ; and in 
corpulent subjects, it disposes to apoplexy. At the 
present moment, smoking is fashionable, and crowds of 
young men are to be seen at all hours walking the 
streets with cigars in their mouths, annoying the pas- 
sengers. They seem to consider it manly to be able 
to smoke a certain number, without reflecting that 
there is scarcely an old woman in the country who 
would not beat them to naught with their own weap- 
ons, and that they would gain no sort of honour were 
they able to outsmoke all the burgomasters of Amster- 
dam. As the practice, however, seems more resorrcd 
to by these young gentlemen for the sake of effect, and 
of exhibiting a little of the haut ton^ than for any thing 
else, it is likely soon todie a natural death among them ; 
particularly as jockeys and porters have lately taken the 
field in the same way, being determined that no class of 
the community shall enjoy tho cxclnsire xaootOftAj of 
street smoking. 

The obscrvatians made upon the effects of snuffing 
and smoking, apply in a Mtill stronger deme to chew- 
ing. This is the worst way for the health in which to- 
bacco, can be used. Tho waste of salira is greater than 
even in smoking, and the derangements of tho diges- 
tive organs proportionably t^evere. All confirmed 
chcwers are nion* than usually subject to dyspepsia 
and hypochondriasis : and many of them are afflicted 
with liver complaint, brought on by their imprudent 
habit. 

The most innocent, and at the same time most dis- 
gusting way of using tobacco, is pluggin^r, which con- 
sists in inserting a short roll of the plant in the nostrd, 
and allowing it to remain there so long as the person 
feels dispofied. Fortunately this habit is as rare as it is 
abominable ; and it is to be hoped that it will never be- 
come common in Great Britain. 

I have observed, that persons who aro much addict- 
ed to liquor have an inordinate liking to tobacco in all its 
different forms : and it is remarkable that in the early 
stages of ebriety almost every man is desirous of having 
a pinch of snuir This last fact it is not easy to explain, 
but the former may be accounted for by that incessant 
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cnTiDg after ezeiteiiient which cling to the system of 
the confiimed dnmkaid. 

From BCTenl of the foregoing circomstanceSf we are 
jQstified in considerinff tobacco cloedy allied to intoxi- 
cating liquor, and its omfinned Totaries as a species of 
drunurds. At least, it is certain that when used to 
excess, it gires birth to many of the corporeal and men- 
tal manifestations of efarietj. 

YF. Modified by Nitrmu Oxide. — ^Tke drunkenness, 
if it merit that name, from inhaling nitrous oxide, is 
likewise of a character widely differing from intoxica- 
tion in general. This gas was discovered by Dr Priest- 
ley, but its peculiar effects upon the human body were 
fint perceived in 1799, by Sir Humphrey Davy, who, in 
the following year, publuhed a very elaborate account 
of its nature and properties, interspersed with details by 
some of the most eminent literaiy and scientific charac- 
ters of the sensations they experienced on receiving it 
into their lungs. 

According to these statements, on breathing the gas 
the pulse i;t accelerated, and a feeling of heat and ex- 
pansion pervades the chest. The most vivid and hi^- 
ly pleasurable ideas pass, at the same time, through the 
mind ; and the imagination is exalted to a pitch of en- 
trancing ecta^cy. The hearing is rendered more acute, 
the face is flushed, and the body seems so light that the 
person conceives himself capable of rising up and 
mounting into the air. Some assume theatrical attitudes ; 
others laugh immoderately, and stamp upon the ground. 
There is an universal increase of muscular power, at- 
tended with the most exquisite delight. In a few cases 
there are melancholy, giddiness, and indistinct vi- 
sion but generally the feelings are those of perfect plea- 
sure. After these strange effects have ceased, no de- 
bility ensues, like that which commonly follows high 
excitement. On the contrary, the mind is strong and 
collected, and the body unusually vigorous for some 
hours after the operation. 

At the time of the discovery of the effects of nitrous 
oxide strong hopes were excited that it might prove 
useful in various diseases. These, unfortunately have 
not been realized. Even the alleged properties of the 
gas have now fallen into some discredit. That it has 
produced remaricable effects cannot be denied, but 
there is much reason for thinking that, in many cases, 
these were in a great measure brought about by the 
influence of imagination. Philosophers seem to be 
divided on this point and their conflicting testimo- 
nies it is not ea:«y to reconcile. Having tncd the ex- 
periment of inhaling the gas myself, and having seen 
It tried upon others, I have no doubt that thrrc is 
much trutn in the reports geiierally published of its 
properties, although m many cases, imagination has 
made tbiMe ^>pear greater than they really are. 
The intoxication which it produces is entirely one *ui 
generis, and differs so much from that produced by 
other agents, that it can hardly be looked upon as the 
same thing. 

The effects of nitrous oxide upon myself, though con- 
siderable, were not so striking as I have seen upon 
others. The principal feelings produced, were giddi- 
ness and violent beating in the head, such as occur in 
the acme of drunkenness. There was also a strong 
propensity to laugh : it occurs to me, however, that in 
my own case, and probably in some others, the risible 
tendency might be controlled by a strong effort of voli- 
tion, in the same way as in most cases of drunkenness, 
were the effort imperatively requisite. Altogether I 
experienced neariy the sensations of highly excited 
^niety. There was the same seeming lightness and 
•zpanaion of the head, the same mirthfulness of spirit, 
and the same inordinate propensity to do foolish things, 
knowing them to be foolish, as occur in drunkenness 
in ffeneral. I was perfectly aware what I was about, 
MDacould^ I MID peiwaded, with some effoit, ba^e sub- 1 
/acted the wbimmm of ftocy to the tobei dkUtes of \ 



judgment. In a word, the gas pred n eed 
temporary paroxysm of dnmlteiineas, and such a 
mination of blood upwards as rendered tbe ceinji t ri i Bn 
livid, and left behind some degree of hrsdacbe Sock 
are the effects upon myself, bat with most people, thai 
is a total unconsciousoess of the pert thcj are setiaf. 
They perform the most eztiavagant praoks. and on le- 
covering their self-possession are totall j igDOcant of ths 
circumstance. Sometimes the gas has an oppo site ti- 
feet, and the person instantly dnpe down insensdile. as 
if struck by lightning : be recovers, ho w e ve r . inmMdi- 
ately. Thoee who wish to know more of this cviooi 
subject, should read Sir H. Davy's work, bat, above al, 
they should try the gas upon themselves. In the bso 
time I shall lay before the reader the details, in thdr 
own words, of the sensations experienced hy Mesas 
Edgeworth and Coleridge, and by Dr Kinglake. 

Mr £oGSwoBTH*s Case. — *' My first sensstiop was 
an universal and considerable tremor. I then pe iteiTs d 
some giddiness in my head, and a violent dixiints s b 
my sight ; these sensations by degrees subsided, and I 
feU a great propensity to bite through the wooden 
mouth-piece, or tne tube of the bag throush which I a- 
spired the air. After I had breathed all die air that 
was in the bag, I eagerly wished for more. I then firit 
a strong propensity to laugh, and did burst into a vio- 
lent fit of laU|^ter, and capered about the rocMn wimMC 
having the power of restraining myself By deerecs. 
these feelings subsided, except the tremor, which hxti. 
for an hour after I had breathed the air, and I feh a 
weakness in my knees. The principal feeling thioc^b 
the whole of the time, or what I ahould call the chanc- 
teristical part of the effect, was a total difficulty oi re- 
straining my feelings, both corporeal and ment^ or. m 
other words, not having any command of myself* 

Mr CoLEaiDas*s Case. — 'Tlie first time I inspired 
the nitrous oxide, I feh an highly pleaauiable sensaum 
of warmth over my whole frame, resembling that which 
I once remember to have experienced after retuniing 
from a walk in the snow into a warm room, lite ooiy 
motion which I felt inclined to make, was that of laneh- 
ing at those who were looking at me. My eyes Ml, 
distended, and, towards the la^ my heart beat as if it 
were leaping up and down. On removing the Mouth- 
piece, the whole sensation went off almost mstsmh. 

*■ The second time, I felt the same plessnrahle seiaa- 
tion of warmth, but not, I think, in quite so sreat a de- 
gree. I wished to know what effect it would have os 
my impressions : I fixed my eye on some trees in thd 
distance, but I did not find any other efiect, except 
that they became dimmer and dimmer, and looked at 
last as if I had seen them through tcara. My hcait 
beat more violently than the first time. Tbi» was after 
a hearty dinner. 

* The third time, I was more violently acted on than 
in the two former. Towards the last, I could not 
avoid, nor indeed felt any wish to avoid, beating the 
ground with my feet ; and, after the mouth-piece was 
removed, I remained for a few seconds motionless, a 
great ecstacy. 

* The fourth time was immediately after breakfrft 
The first few inspirations affected me so littk, that I 
thought Mr Davy had given me atmoqiheric air ; hot 
soon felt tbe warmth beginning about my chest, and 
spreading upward and downwa^, so that I could Ced 
ite progress over my whole frame. My heart did not 
beat so violently ; my sensations were highly pleasoia- 
ble, not so intense or apparently local, bat of more in- 
mingled pleasure than I dad ever heklre experienced.' 

Dr KiNOLAKS*s Cass. — * My first inapnation of it 
was limited to four quarta, diluted with an e^oal ^pMt- 
tity of atmospheric air. After a few inapaatiODS, a 
sense of additional freedom and power (call it mampt 
if you please) agreeably pervaded the iigim of 
\uim;a*, thia was <\«uck}Y succeeded b^ ani ' 
oua>iQX\u^3 ^«u«Euk<b «scM£ioa^m.t 
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waa toou diffused over the whole frame, imparting to 
the muscular power at once an increased disposition 
and tone for action ; but the mental effect of the ex- 
citement was such as to absorb in a sort of intoxicating 
placidity and delight, yolition, or rather the power of 
voluntary motion. These effects were in a greater or 
less degree protracted during about five minutes, when 
the former state returned, with the difference however 
of feeling more cheerful and alert, for several hours after. 

* It seemed also to have had the farther effect of re- 
riving rheumatic irritations in the shoulder and knee- 
joints, which had not been previously felt for many 
months. No perceptible change was induced in the 
puUe, either at or subsequent to the time of inhaling 
the OSS. 

* The effects produced by a second trial of its powers, 
were more extensive, and concentrated on the brain. 
In this instance, nearly six quarts undiluted, were ac- 
GLrately and fully inhaled. As on the former occasion, 
it immediately proved agreeably respirable, but before 
the whole quantity was quite exhausted, its agency was 
exerted so strongly on the brain, as progressively to 
suspend the sense-s of seeing, hearing, feeling, and ul- 
tin.ately the power of volition itself. At this {.eriod, 
the pulse was much augmented both in force and fre- 
quency ; slight convulsive twitches of muscles of the 
aniiSi were also induced ; no painful sensation, nausea, 
or languor, however, cither preceded, accompanied or 
followed this state, nor did a minute elapse before the 
t niv. rallied, and resumed its wonted faculties, when a 
sense of glowing warmth extended over the system, 
vas speedily succeeded by a re-instatement of the 
equilibrium of health. 

* The more permanent effects were (as in the first 
experiment) an invigorated feel of viul power, im- 
proved sphits, transient irritations in different parts, 
but not so characterisiically rheumatic as in the former 
iiiftance. 

* Among the circumstances most worthy of regard 
in considering the properties and administration of this 
powerfol aerial agent, ma^ be ranked, the fact of its 
being contrary to the prevailing opinion, both respirable, 
Mid salutarv ; that it impresses the brain and system 
at large witn a more or less strong and durable degree 
of pleasurable sensation ; that unlike the effect of other 
Tioiently exciting agents, no sensible exhaustion or di- 
munition of vital power accrues from the exertions of 
its fltroulant property ; that its most excessive opera- 
tion even, is neither {lermanently nor transiently de- 
bilitating ; and finally, that it fairly promises, under ju- 
dicious application, to prove an extremely efliciont 
remedy, as well in the vast tribe of diseases originating 
from deficient irritabihty and sensibility, as in those pro- 
ceeding from morbid astociationa, and modifications of 
tfaoee vital principles.'" 
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In this ckupter, I shall content myself with the en- 
umeration of a few of the less common intoxicating 
agents. To detail all the productions of nature whicn 
have the power of inebriating, would be an endless and 
uninteresting topic. 

Hemloclu — ^A powerful narcotic, producing giddiness, 
elevation of spirits, and other symptoms of ebriety. It 
WIS by an effusion of the leaf of this plant that Socrates 
was poisoned. 

Ltoptrd^g-batie.^Amica mon/onn.)— Properties an- 
uhgam to those of hemlock and other narcotics. 

* fta 4oMa iachsss txpsrimsoiB, were firooi five to ssven 



Bangue. — ^This is the leaf of a species of wild henip» 
growing on the shores of Turkey, and of the Grecian 
Archipelago. It possesses many of the jproperties of 
opium, and is used by the poorer classes of Mussnhnen 
as a substitute for this drug. Before being used, it ia 
dried, and the excissated leaves are either chewed en- 
tire, or reduced into a fine powder, and made into pills. 
Its effects are to elevate the spirits, dispel melancholy, 
and give increased energy to the corporeal facolties-^ 
followed by languor both of body and mind. 

Hop. — Similar in its effects to opium, only inferior 
in de|pree. Used in porter brewing. 

yfoips-hane.'—{Aconitum napellus.) — ^AnKMt deadly 
narcotic, producing, in small doses, the usual symptoms 
of ebriety, such as giddiness, elevation of spurits, d^. 
When taken to excess it is inevitably fatal. 

CocoUm Indicus. — ^The intoxicating powers of this 
berry are considerable. It is used by the brewers to 
increase the strength of porter and ales ; and is some- 
times thrown into ponds for the purpose of intoxicat- 
ing the fishes, but they may thereby be more easily 
caught. 

Foxglove.— {Digitalis.) — Likewise a powerful nar- 
cotic, and capable of producing many of the symptoms 
of drunkenness. It has the peculiar effect of lowering, 
instead of raising the pi)l8C. 

Nightshade.-^Bcnadontia.) — ^This is one of the 
most viruleni narcotics we possess. Like opium, hop, 
and cocculus Indicna. it is used by brewers to augment 
the intoxicating properties of malt liquors. 'The 
Scots,* s<)Y» Buchanan, * mixed a quantity of the iuice 
of the belladonna with the bread and drink with which, 
by their truce, ihcy were bound to supply the Danes, 
which so intoxicated them, that the Scots killed the 
greater part of Sweno's array.* 

' Some children ate, in a garden, the fruit of the 
belladonna, {deadly niirhtshade.) Shortly after, they 
had burning fever, with convulsions, and very strong 
palpitations of the heart ; they lost their senses, and 
became completely delirioua : one of them, four years 
of age, died the next day : the stomach contained some 
berries of the belladonna crushed, and some seeds ; it 
exhibited three ulcers ; the heart was livid, and the 
pericardium without serosity.'* 

* One child ate four ripe berries of the belladonna, 
another ate six. Both one and the other were guilty 
of extravagancies which astonished the mother ; their 
pupils were dilated ; their countenances no longer re- 
mained the same ; they had a cheerful delirium, ac- 
companied with fever. The physician being called in, 
found them in a state of great agitation, talking at ran- 
dom, running, jumping, laughing sardonically ; their 
countenances puxple, and pulse hurried. He admin- 
istered to each ot them half a grain of emetic tartar 
and a drachm of glauber salt, in four or five ounces of 
water : they had copious evscuations during seven or 
eight hours, and the symptoms disappeared.'! 

Henbane. — {Hyoscyamus.) — Simitar in its properties 
to nightshade and opium. The intoxicating properties 
of hyoscyamus sppear to have been known from a very 
early period. It was with this plant that the Assassin 
Prince, commonly called the * Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,' inebriated his followers preparatory to installing 
them into his service. The following eloquent pas- 
sage from a modem writer will prove mteresting : — 

* There was at Alamoot, and also at Masiat, in Syria, 
a delicious garden, encompassed with lofty walls, 
adorned with trees and flowers of every kind — with 
murmuring brooks and translucent lakes — ^with bowers 
of roses and trellises of the vine — siry halls and splen- 
did kiosks, furnished with carpets of Persia and ailks 
of Byzantium. Beautiful maidens and bloominjg boyt 
were the inhabitants of this delicious spot, which re- 
sounded with the melody of birds^ the mur»L>». ^ 

, ♦ Jounva\ Otnfeti.\ft «i% Vlfe^<«\xtfv,\\T^ wVi .-^^JftK- 
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•treams, and the tones tnd voices of insinimeots — all 
napittd. contentmeDt and pleasure. When the chief 
had Boticed any youth to be distinguished for strength 
and xeaolation, he invited him to a banquet, where he 
placed him beside himself, converged with him on the 
happiness reserved for the faithful, and contrived to ad- 
mmister to him an intoxicatinj draught, prepared .from 
the hyoacyamus. While insensible, he was conveyed to 
the garden of delight, and there awakened by the ap- 
|iUcation of vinegar. On opening his eyes, all Paradise 
met his view ; tne black-eyed aiid bluc-robcd hooris 
surrounded him, obedient to his wishes ; sweet music 
filled his ears ; the richest viands were served up in 
the most costly vessels, and the choicest wines sparkled 
in golden cups. Tne fortunate youth believed himself 
really m the Paradise of the PVophet, and the language 
of his attendants confirmed the delusion. AMien he 
had had his filled enjoyment, and nature was yielding 
to exhaustion, the opbte was again administered, and 
the sleeper transported back io the side of the chief, to 
whom he communicated what had passed, and who as- 
sured him of the truth and reality of all he had ex- 
perienced, telling him such was the bliss resen-ed for 
the obedient servants of the Imauni. and enjoining, at 
the same lime, the strictest secrecy. Ever after, the 
rapturous vision possessed the imagination of the de- 
luded enthu:^iast, and he panted for the hour when 
death, received in obeying ihc commands of his su- 
perior, should dismiss him lo tr.e bov.ors oi I'aradise.'* 

Palm Wmc. — ^This is prepared from the juice which 
exudes from the pairn tree. lu properties are very 
inebriating ; and it is an amusing fact to witness the 
stupor and giddiness into »hich the lizards frequenting 
these trees are ihrown, by partaking of the juice which 
yields it. They exhibit all the usual phenomena of 
mtoxication. 

Camphor. — ^Tho intoxicating properties of camphor 
are considerable. It elevates the spirits, increases 
voluntary motion, and grret rise to vert:go ; and these 
effects, as in the ca*e of all narooucs, arc succeeded 
by drowsineaa, laaaitode, and gcoeial depression. In 
lai^ doses, ayncope, atnrolsious, delirium, and even 
death, take place. It is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for opium in cases of delirium, ^^he^e, iiom parti- 
cular circumsUnces, tho latter either ca.nnot be taken, 
or docs not produce its usual edects. The common 
belief, however, of camphor being an antidote to this 
medicine, is quite unfounded. It neither decomposes 
opium, nor prevents it from acting loisonously upon 
the system : but, in consequence of its stimulating 
properties, it may be advantageously given in siuall 
doses to remove the stupor and coma produced by 
f^um. 

Saffrom. — ^This aromatic possesses moderate intoxi- 
cating properties. Taken in sufScient doses, it accel- 
erates the pulse, produces giddiness, raises the spirits, 
and gives rise to paroxysms of laughter. In a word, it 
exhibits many of the phenomena occasioned by over- 
indulgence in liquors, only in a very inferior degree. 

Darnel. — Posses.ses slight intoxicating properties. 

Clary. — Possesses slight intoxicating properties. 

Carbonic And. — CarlMnic acid {)artially inebriates, 
as is* seen in drinking singer beer, cider. Champagne, or 
even soda water, in which no alcoholic principle exists. 

Ethers. — Ethers, when taken in quantity, give rise 
to a species of intoxication, which resembles that from 
ardent spirits in all respects, except in being more 
fugacious. 

Intense Cold. — Intense cold produces giddiness, 
thickness of speech, confusion of ideas, and other 

rptoms of drunkenness. Captain Parry speaks of 
effects so produced upon two young gentlemen 
who were exposed to an extremely low temperature. 
* They looked wild,^ says he, *■ spoke thick and indis- 
tinctly, and it was impossible to draw fitom them a 
• Ton BaiDiMrs His, of Uis 



rational answer to any of our qoestiona. After \mm 
on board for a abort time, the mental fiKohiea appfit 
gradually to return, and it was not till iIkd tbtf a 
looker-on could easily pemiade hinMdf that ihcj W 
not been drinking too freely.* 



CHAPTER Vn. 



DtrFKBKXCKS IN TBI ACTIO!! OF OnUM A2f9 



The modus operandi of opiom upon the bodr k 
siderably different from that of ucobol. T^ bcttr 
intoxicates chiefly by acting directfy upon the drtcs. 
the former by acting seeomiarHy opoo diem, chran£^ 
the medium of absorption. Tms is eaaiij proved by 
injecting a quantity of each mto the ceUular tjaaoe <m 
any animal, and comparing the effects with tiiose pn- 
duced when either is received into the stomach. X. 
Orfila* details some interesting experiments whjch be 
made upon dogs. In applying the watery extrac: os 
opium to them in the first manner, (by injectxn 0:0 
the cellular tissue.) immediate stupor, cootcIscou. aai 
debihty ensue, and proved fatal in an hour or rsa 
When, on the contrary, even a larger quantity was siso- 
duced into the stomach of the animal, it survrrrd 3=, 
twelve, or eighteen hours, although the oesophagas wii 
purposely tied to prevent vomiting. The operatioo of 
alcohol was the reverse of this; for, when ic^ecttd 
into the cellular substance, the effects were slishi': be 
when carried into the stomach, they were powerfad sai. 
almost instantaneous. This proves that opium Kts 
chiefly by being taken up by the absorbents, as thb « 
done much more rapidly by the drug being dixecdy i> 
pUcd to a raw surface than in the stomach, whrrt :at 
various secretions and processes of digestion retani 'jt 
absorption. Besides, alcohol taken in quantity produces 
instant stupefaction. It is no aomer swallowed dun 
the person drops down insensible. Here is :» \jx 
for absorption ; the whole energies of the spin*, aze 
exeiu-d against the nervous system. The same rapid 
privation of power never occurs after swallowing optuoL 
There is always an inter^'al, and generally one of soas 
extent, between the swallowing and the stupor whid 
succeeds. Another proof that opium acts in thii 
maimer, is the circumstance of its being moch moet 
speedily fatal than alcohol, when injected into the blooi* 
vessels. Three or four grains in solution, forced iaas 
the carotid artery of a dog. will kill him in a lev 
minutes. .\Icohol, used in the same manner, voc2 
not bring on death for several hours. 

In addition it may be stated, that a species of dnsk- 
enness b prodaccd by inhaling the gas of intoxicati:^ 
liquors. Those employed in bottling spirits from ibe 
cask, feel it frequently \\ ith great severity. This p>for» 
that there b a close sympathy between the nerves of 
the nose and lungs, and those of the stomach. Froca 
all these circumstances, it is pretty evident that inCOD- 
cation from spirits is produced more by the direct ac- 
tion of the fluid upon the nerves of the latter oigas. 
than by absorption. 

Mr Brodie supposes that there is no absoepcioa 
whatever of alcohol, and supports his views with a nom- 
ber of striking facts.* This, however, is a leogdiio 

• Toxktiogi O^n^nle. 

t The following areibe grounds oa vhfch hs snppaasVm 
doctrine :— M. In eTperiments whrre animals have l»es kiBci 
br the injeaion ofspiriu into the auwiacb,! have fomaiA thifiii|«a 
to bear the marks of ffteat inflammalkoo, but ntvor aaTBRter- 
natursl appearances whatever in the braio. %. Tbs cSbcsi of 
spirits taken into the stomach, in the last expa 
■tantaneous, that it sf^pears Iraposrible that 
have taken place before thej were prodoceti. 
is intoxicated frequently beoosMS suddenly sol 

4. In the ezpenmenia which I have Jose related, 1 1 

or rhubarb with thuspWis, knowing, fhsa lbs anwiM^if 
Mr Home and Mr Wllttam Brands, thai tUs (1 
absorbed hito the drealatlon, was wiadlly 
blood by the kidneys, and ihn fwy msaM. 
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which I cannot go. I am inclined to think that though 
sach absorption it not neceasary to produce drunken- 
ness, it generally takes place to a greater or lesser de- 
gree ; nor can i conceive any reason why alcohol may 
not be taken into the circulation as weU as any other 
£nid. My reasons for supposing that it is absorbed are 
the following : — 1. The blood, breath, and perspiration 
of a confirmed drunkaid differ from those of a sober 
man; the former bein^ darker, and the two latter 
strongly impregnated with a spiritous odour. 2. The 
perspiration of the wine-drinker is often of the hue of 
nis favourite liquor ; after a debauch on Port, Burgun- 
dy, or Claret, it is not unconmion to see the shirt or 
sheets in which he lies, tinted to a rosy colour by the 
moisture which exudes from his body. 2. Madder, 
mercury, and sulphur, are received into the circulation 
unchanged ; the former dyeing the bones, and the others 
€xhahng through the pores of the skin, so as to com- 
municate their peculiar odours to the person, and even 
discolour coins and other metallic substances in his 
pockets. The first of these reasons is a direct proof of 
absorption : the second shows, that as wine is received 
into the circulation, and passes throught it, alcohol may 
do the same ; and the thu^d filinishes collateral evidence 
of other agents exhibiting this phenomenon as well as 
spiritous liquors. The doctrine of absorption is sup- 
ported by Dr Trotter,* who conceives that alcohol de- 
joxygenizes the blood, and causes it to give out an im- 
usual portion of hydrogen gas. The quantity of this 

£8 in the bodies of drunkards is so great, that many 
ve attempted to explain from it the circumstances of 
Spontaneous Comlnution, by which it is alleged, the 
iimnan frame has been sometimes destroyed, by being 
jbunied to ashea. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PHYSIOLOOT OF DBUNKENNK88. 

In administering medicines, the practitioner has a 
natural desire to learn the means by which they produce 
their effects upon the body. Thus, he is not contented 
with knowing that squill acts as a diuretic, and that 
mercury increases the secretion of the bile. He in- 
ouires by what process they do so ; and understands 
tnat the first excites into increased action the secretory 
•rteries of the kidneys, and the last the secretory veins 
of the liver. In like manner, he does not rest satisfied 
with the trite knowledge that wines, and spirits, and 
ties, produce intoxication : he extends his researq^ies 
beyond this point, and is naturally anxious to ascertain 
by what peculiar action of the system these agents give 
rue to so extraordinary an effect. 

All the agents of which we have spoken, with the 
exception of tobacco, whose action from the first is de- 
cidedly sedative, operate partly by stimulating the 
frame. They cause the heart to throb more vigorous- 
ly, and the blood to circulate freer, while, at the same 
time, they exert a peculiar action upon the nervous 
system. The nature of this action, it is probable, will 
never be satisfactorily explained. If mere stimulation 
were ail that was wanted, druidcennesa ought to be pre- 
sent in many cases where it is never met with. It, or 
more properly speaking, its symptoms, ought to exist 
in inflammatory fever, and after violent exercise, such 
as running or hard walking. Inebriating agents, there- 
fore, with few exceptions, liave a twofold action. They 
both act by increasing the circulation, and by influencing 
the nerves ; and the latter operation, there can bo no 
doubt, is the more important of the two. Having stated 
tins general fact, it will be better to consider the cause 
of each individual symptom in detail. 

In the urine by the addition of potash ; but though I 



■OTWftUsd 10 find urins in the bladder, I never detected rhubarb 
<• Id^^UL 3VafM. of Ike iSey. 8oe^ ttf Lo'^ ISIL part L p. 178. 
■jeaDninksnnesa. 



I. Vertigo. — ^This is partly produced by the ocenlar 
delusions under which tne drunkard labotiis, bnl it is 
principally owing to other causes; as it k sctneUy 
greater when the eyes are shut than when they tie 
open — these causes, by the exclusion of light, benig 
unaccountably increased. Vertigo, from intoxication^ 
is far less liable to produce sickness and vomiting than 
from any other cause ; and when it does produce them, 
it is to a very inconsiderable decree. These symptoms, 
in nmety-nine cases out of a nundred, arise from the 
disordered state of the stomach, and not, as we have 
elsewhere mentioned, from the accompanying giddiness. 
There are, indeed, a certain class of subjects who vomit 
and become pale, as soon as vertigo comes over them, 
but such are few in number compared with those 
whoso stomachs are unaffected by this sensation. In 
swinffin^, smoking, saiUn^ at sea, on turning rapidly 
round, sickness and vomiting are apt to occur ; and 
there seems no doubt that they proceed in a great mea- 
sure from the vertigo brought on by these actions. The 
giddiness of drunkenness, therefore, as it very rarely 
sickens, must be presumed to have some characters 
peculiar to itself. In this, as well as in some other 
affection?, it seems to be the consequence of a close 
sympathy between the brain and nerves of the stomach ; 
and whatever affects the latter or^an, or any other viscus 
sympathizing with it, may bring it on equally with in- 
ebriating agents : calculi in the ureters or biliary ducts 
are illustrations of this fact. In intoxication, Uie gid- 
diness is more strongly marked, because the powers 
both of body and mind are temporarily impaired, and 
the sensorium so disordered as to be unable to regulate 
the conduct. 

A degree of vertigo may be produced by loading the 
stomach too rapidly ahd copiously after a long fast. 
Common food, m this instance, amounts to a strong 
stimulus in consequence of the state of the stomach, in 
which there was an mmatoral want of excitement. 
This organ was in a state of toipor ; sod a stimulus 
which, in ordinary circumstances, wonld hardly have 
been felt, proves, in reality, hig^j exciting. 1* or the 
same reason, objects have an imnatoiml luminousness 
when a person is suddenly brought from intense dark- 
ness to a brilliant light. 

II. Double Vision. — ^The double yision which occurs 
in drunkenness may be readily accounted for by the in- 
fluence of increased circulation in the brain upon the 
nerves of sight. In frenzy, and various fevers, the same 
phenomenon occurs. Every nerve is sup|4ied with 
vessels ; and it is conceivable that aiw unusual impulse 
of blood into the optics may so far affect that pair as to 
derange their actions. Whence, they convey false im- 
pressions to the brain, which is itself too much thrown 
off its just equilibrium to remedy, even if that under 
any circumstances were possible, the distorted images 
of the retina. The refraction of light in the tears, wmch 
are secreted more copiously than usual during intoxi- 
cation, may also assist in multiplying objects to the eye. 

III. Staggering and SlamTncring. — ^These symp- 
toms are, in like manner, to be explained from the dis- 
ordered state of the brain and nervous system. Wlien 
the organ of sensation is affected, it is impossible that 
parts whoso actions depend upon it can perform their 
functions well. The nervous fluid is probably carried 
to the muscles in a broken and irregular current, and 
the filaments which are scattered over the body are 
themselves directly stunned and paralyzed ; hence, the 
insensibility to pain, and other external impressions. 
This insensibility, extends evorywhero, even to the or- 
gans of diminution and speech. The utterance is thick 
snd indistinct, indicating a loss of power in the lingual 
nerves which give action to the toiupie ; and the same 
want of energy seems to prevaiT in the gustatory 
branches which sive it tsse. 

IV. Heat am Fbuking. — ^These result from the 
strong detenaination of uood to the sur&ce oC %!m^ 
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body. This reddens and tnmefies the face and eyes, date some of the more promineDt pbenomeoa of dtrnk- 

and excites an unitersal glow of heat. Blood is the enness. Some aie omitted as being loo obviss 

cirase of animal heat, and the more it is determined to to require explanation, and othen have bcca tiB»' 

any part, the greater is the quantity of caloric evolved where cursorily accoonted for in difiereots j»ita oi ife 

tberefirom. word. 

V. Ringing in the Ears. — ^This is accounted for by 

the generally increased action within the head, and .-..^_ 

more particularly by the throbbing of the internal caroud 

arteries which run'in the immecfiate neighbourhood of CHAPTER IX 

the ears. 

VI. Elevation of Spirtts. — The mental pleasure of nnoD or cuinio thb fit op DBumsniaL 
intoxication is not easily explained on phvoiological _, 
principles. We feel a delight in being rocked gently, ^- '^^ I^fiwrt.— Generally apcftking, there is w 



m swinging on a chair, or iu being ticlUed. These un- ^^"^J for drunkenness equal to Tomiting. The i 

doubtedly act upon the ner\cs, but in what manner, it *' ^ stomach is emptied of its contents the bener, 

would be idle to attempt investigating. Intoxicating '^^ ***" "**y» ^^ ™*' cases, be sccomphsbed by diaik- 

agcnu no doubt do the same thing. TTie mental man? *"« ^^^^y ^^ **P>^ ^•*«» •»* tickling the fiances. Ob 

festations produced by their influence depend almost ^^^ obstinate occasions, powerful emetics will be ns- 

entirely upon the nerves, and arc, unlike the corporeal ^^*^rf. The best for the purpose, are ten grain* of 

ones, m a great measure independent of vascular ex- ■"•phato of copper, half a drachm of sulphate of imc 

cilemeui. The power of exciting the feelings inherent ®*" ^^^ grains of tartar emetic. Either of these should 

in those principles, can only be accounted for by sup- ^ dissolved in a small quantity of tepid water, and 

posing a most intimate relation to subsist between the in»l^tly swallowed. Should this treatment fail m ef- 

body and the mind. The brain, through the medium f^^^'ng vomiting, and danfirerons symptoms supenecf. 

of its ner\o'J8 branches, is the source of all this excite- the stomach pump should be employed. Cole arpi-- 

ment. These branches receive the impressions and <^t»<"w to the head are likewise useful. In all ci*es. 

convey them to their fountain-head, whence they are the head ought to be well elevated, and the neckrkich 

ahowered like sparkling rain-drops over the mind, in a amoved, that there mavbeno impediment to thecirtti- 

thousand fantastic varieties. No bodily affection ever J*tJon. Where there is total insensibility, where tae 

influences the mind but through the remote or proxi- P"^"® i* "'^w and full, the pupils dilated, the face flasb- 

mate agency of this organ. It sits enthroned in the ^* *"** the breathing stertorous, it becomes a quc»tMn 

citadel of thought, and. though material itself, acta with whether blooding might be useful. Darwin* and Tr!«- 

wizard power both upon matter and spirit. No other ter speak discouragingly of the practice. As a ccunl 

texture has the same per\-ading principle. If the lungs ^^^ * think it is bad ; and that many persons sod 

be diseased, we have expectoration and cough; if the would have recovered, if left to themselres. katesosi 

liver, jaundice or dropsy ; if the stomach, indigestion ; their lives by being prematurely bled. In all cases a 

but when the brain is affected, we have not merely m.ny should be done cautiously, and not for a considerable 

bodily sytnptoms, but severe affections of the mind ; time. Vomiting and other means should mvanaUr be 

nor are such affections ever produced by any organ but ^t had recourse to, and if they fail, and nature is un- 

Ihrough the a^ncy of the brain. It therefore acts in a **>^c ^^ ^^r own power to overcome the stupor, bloodJig 

double capacity upon the frame, being both the source °^y ^ tned. In this respect, liquors differ from opnua 

of the corporeal feelings, and of the mental manifesu- the insensibility from which is benefitted by abMinctm 

tions. Admitting this truth, there can be little diflli- of blood. 

cully in apprehending why intoxication produces so There is one variety of drunkenness in which both 
powerful a mental influence. This must proceed from blooding and cold are inadmissible. This is »hn a 
a resistless impulse being given to the brain, by virtue Person is struck down, as it were, by drinking suddoh 
of the peculiar action of inebriating agents upon the ly ^ gi^^t quantity of ardent spirits. Here be is over- 
nerves. That organ of the mind is suddenly en- come by an instantaneous stupor : his countenance ii 
dowed with increased energy. Not only does the blood ghastly and pale, his pulse feeble, and his body coid, 
circulate through it more rapidly, but an action, sui >Vhile these symptoms continue, there is no reoMdr 
genenx, is given to its whole substance. Mere in- ^^t vomiting. Avhen, however, they wear o£ sod 
crease of circulation, as we have already stated, is not ^^ kucceeded, as they usually are by flushing, beat, 
sufficient : there must be some other principle at work ^^ general excitement, the case is changed, and 
upon its texture ; and it is this principle, whatever it ™ust be treated as any other where such symptoot 
may be, which is the main cause of drunkenness. At exist. 

first, ebriety has a soothing effect, and falls over the The acetate of ammonia is said to poseen nngQlar 

spirit like the hum of bees, or the distant murmur of a propertiea in restoring from intoxication. This lact 

cascade. Then to these soft dreams of Elysium sue- >^ras ascertained by M. Masurer, a French chemist Ac- 

ceed a state of maddening energy and excitement in the oording to him, from twenty to thirty drape in a glasi 

brain. The thoughts which emanate from its prolific of water, will, iu most cases, relieve the patient fioB 

tabernacle, are more fer\'id and original than ever — ^ sense of giddiness and oppression of the brain ; oi; 

they rush out with augmented copiousness, and sparkle ^ that quantity ahould be insufficient, half the same nay 

over the understanding like the aurora borealis, or the he again given in eight or ten minutes after. In sobs 

eccentric scintillations of light upon a summer cloud, esses the remedy will occasion nausea or vomiting. 

In a word, the organ is excited to a high, but not a dis- which, however, will be salutary to the petient. as the 

eased action, for this is coupled with pain, and, instead state of the brain is much aggravated by tne loed on the 

of pleasurable, produces afflicting ideaa. But its ener- stomach and aubsequent indigestion. It is also Either 

gies, like those of any other part, are apt to be over- stated that the value of this medicine is greatly enhanc- 

excited. When this takes place, the balance is broken ; ^ Irom its not occasioning that heat of the stomach 

the mind gets tumultuous and disordered, and the ideas tod subsequent inflammation which aie apt to be m- 

inconsistent, wavering, and absurd. Then come the duced by pure ammonia. WTtether it poss e a aes all thi 

torpor and exhaustion subsequent on such excessive virtues attributed to it. I cannot say mm personal oIk 

stimulus. The person falls into drowsiness or stupor, serration, having never had occasion to nae it in air 

and hia mind, as well as his body, is followed by um- caae which came under my management ; bbt I ihiaK 

guor corresponding to the previous excitation. it at leaat promises to be useful, and ii, at dQ 

Such is a slight and unsatislactoiy attempt to eloci- * zim^iMni^ 
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smithy of a trial. I mint mention, however, that tbe 
acetate of ammonia is seldom to be procured in the 
kuMy concentrated state in which it is used by M. 
l£surer. Owing to the great difficulty of ciystalliz- 
ing it, it is rarely seen except in the fluid state, in 
which condition it is recommended by the French che- 
mist. The form in which it is almost always used in this 
country is that of the Aq. Acet. Ammon. or Spirit of 
Mindeierus, in doses of half an ounce or an ounce, but 
whether in this shape it would be equally efiisctual 
in obmtiug the efliects of drunkenness, remains to be 
seen. 

Mr Broomley of Dcptford recommends a drausht 
composed of two drachms of Aq. Ammon. Aromat.^ 
two ounces of water, is an effectual remedy in drunk- 
enness. 

The carbonate of ammonia might be used with a 
good effect. M. Dupuy, director to the veterinarr 
school at Toulonse, tried a curious experiment with 
thiM medicine upon a horse. Having previously intoxi- 
cated the animal by injecting a demilotro of alcohol into 
the jugular vein, he injected five grains of the carbo- 
nate of ammonia, dissolved in an ounce of water, into 
the same vein, when the effects of the alcohol immedi- 
ately ceased. 

We have already mentioned that the excitement of 
drunkenness is succeeded by universal languor. In the 
ihrst sUge, the drunkard is full of ener^, and capable 
of withsunding vigorously all external influences. In 
tbe second, there is genexal torpor and exhaustion, and 
he is more than usually subject to every impression, 
whether of cold or contagion. Persons are often pick- 
ed up bilf dead in the second stsge. Tbe stimulus of 
intoxication had enabled them to endure the chill of 
the atmosphere, bat the succeeding weakness left them 
more susceptible than before of its severity. In this 
atate the body will not susuin any farther abstraction 
of stimuli ; and blooding and cold would be highly in- 
jurious. Vomiting is here equally necessary, as in 
all other instances ; but the person must be kept in a 
mzim temperature, and cherished with light and nour- 
ishing food — with soups, if such can be procured, and 
even with negus, if the protrastration of strength is 
-very great. 

A paroxysm of periodical drunkenness may be some- 
times shortened by putting such small quantities of tar- 
tar emetic into the liquor which the person indulges in, 
as to bring on nausea. This, however, must be done 
with secrecy and caution. 

It may here be mentioned, though not with a view 
ef recommending the practice, that the vegetable acids 
have a strong eflSct both in counteracting and remov- 
ing drunkenneas. To illustrate this fact, the following 
circumstance may be mentioned : — About twenty years 
ago, an English regiment was stationed in Glasgow, 
the men of which, as is common in all regiments, be- 
came enamoured of whakey. This bquor, to which 
they gave the whimsical denomination oi white aUf was 
new to them — being nearly unknown in En^and : and 
they soon indulged in it to such an extent, as to attract 
the censure of their oflkers. Being obliged to be at 
quarters by a certain hour, they found out the plan of 
aobering themselves by drinking large quantities of vine- 
oar, pemaps a gill or two at a draught This, except 
in very bad cases, had the deaired raect, and enabled 
them to enter the bairack-court, or appear on parade, 
m a state of tolerable sobriety. The power of the vege- 
table acids in resisting intoxication, is well shown in 
tbs case of cold punch — s larger portion of which can 
be withstood than of either grog or toddy, even when 
Iheqaantity of ipirit is precisely the same. 

Taere is nothing which has so strong a tendency to 
4iml the effects of a debauch as hard oxerciae especial- 
|r if die air be cold. Aperients and diaphoretics are 
mm Mbamely useful for tne aame purpose. 

Wm some days after drinking too much, the food 



should be light and unirritalin^, consistJug principally 
of ve^tables. Animal food is apt to hMt the body, 
and diroose it to inflammatory complaints.* 

II. From Opium. — ^When a dangerous quantity of 
opium has been taken, the troatment, in the first in- 
stance is the same as with regard to spirits, or any 
other intoxicatinff fluid. Inunediate vomiting, by the 
administration of similar emetics, is to be attempt^ 
and when it has taken place, it should be encouraged 
by warm drinks till there is reason to believe that the 
stomach baa been freed of the poison. Tliose drinks, 
however, should not be given before vomiting is pro- 
duced, for, in the event of their fiuling to excite it, 
they remsin upon the stomach, and thus dissolve the 
opium and promote its absorption. But when vomiting 
occurs from the action of the emetics, it will in all pro- 
babitity be encouraged by warm drinka, and the stomach 
thus more effectually cleared of the poison. Large 
quantities of a strong infusion of coffee ought then to 
be given, or the vegetable acids, such ss vinegar or 
lemon-iuice, mixed with water. These serve to miti- 
gate the bad consequences which often follow, even 
after the opium baa been brought completely up. If 
the person show signs of apoplexy, more especially if 
he be of a plethoric habit, the jugular vein, or temporal 
artery ahould be opened, and a considerable Quantity of 
blooa taken away. Indeed, it nuy be laid down as a 
general rule, that as soon as the poison is rejected, the 
patient ought to be bled, and the operation ahouki bo 
repeated according to circumstances. Every means 
must be used to arouse him from stupor. He must be 
moved about, if possible, from room to room, hartshorn 
applied to his nostrils, snd all plans adopted to prevent 
him from sinking into lethargy. For this purpose, cam- 
phor, asMfoBtida, or muak, might be administered with 
advantage. It is also a good practice to sponge the 
body well with cold water ; and the effusion of cold 
water on the head and over the body, is still more effec- 
tual. In cases where vomiting cannot be brought 
about by the ordinary means, MT Orfila suggests that 
one or twe grains of tartar emetic, diasolved in an 
ounce or two of water, might be injected into the veins. 
In desperate cases, tbe stomach pump must be had re- 
course to. Purgatives are latterly necesssrr. 

Many practitioners consider vinegar and the other 
vegetable acids antidotes to opium. This opinion M. 
Orfila has most satisfactorily ahown to be erroneous. 
In a series of well-conducted and conclusive experi- 
ments made by him, it appears that the vegetable acida 
aggravate the symptoms of poisoning by opium, when- 
ever they are not vomited. They hurnr them on more 
rapidly, render them more violent, produce death at an 
earlier period, and give rise to an inflammation of the 
stomacb-Hsn event which hardly ever occurs when they 
are not employed. These effects, it would appear, are 
partly produced by their power of diasolvinff opium, 
which they do better than the mere unassisted fluids of 
the stomach ; consequently the ' absorption is more en- 
ergetic. The only time when acids can be of any use, 
is after tbe person has brought up the poison by vomits 
ing. They then mitigate the subsequent symptoms, 
and promote recovery ; but if they be swallowed before 
vomiting takes place, and if this act cannot by any 
means be brought about, they aggravate the disorder, 

* In ipeskinff of the creaunenu it is necasrary to ffuard sf aintt 
confoundinf otW aJbdioos with drunkenD«M :— ' There is a 
■pedei of delirium that often attend* the acceasion of typhu*fe' 
vert from contaf Ion, that I have known to be mlitaken for ebri- 
ety. Among seamen and soldiers, whose habiuof intoxication 
are common, it will someilDMe require nice diaeemraent to ds- 
ckie ; for the Tscant stare in the countenance, the look of idloi- 
Ism, incoherent speech, falierlng voice, and toosring walk, are 
so alike in both cases, that the naval and military surgeon ought 
at all timea to be very cautious how he gi vee up a man to punish- 
msnt, under these suspicious drcumsiancsa. If ay, the appear* 
aiicea of his having come from a tavern, wUi even the effluviuaa 
of liquor about him, are ■inis not always to be trusted : for theee 
haunts of ssamen and sokUers sre often ths sourossof infsctioo. 
— 3Wttcr. 
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uid death eBsaesmore nfndlythan if they hid not been 
taken. 

Coffee has likewise a good effect when taken after 
the opiam is got )ff the stomach ; bat it diffisrs from the 
acids in this, that it does not, under any circomstances, 
mcrease the danger. While the cmiam is still unre- 
mored, the coffee may be considered merely inert ; and 
it ia, therefore, a matter of indifference whether at this 
time it be taken or not. Afterwards, however, it pro- 
dnces the same beneficial effects as lemonade, tartaric 
aoid, or vinegar. According to OrfiU, the iniiision is 
more power&l as an antidote than the decoction. 
Drunkenness or poisoning from the other narcotics, 
such as hemlock, bellsdonna, aconite, hyoacyamus, dec, 
is treated precisely in the same manner as that firom 
opium. 

III. From Tobacco. — If a person feel ffiddy or lan- 
guid from the use of this luxury, he riiould lay himself 
down on his back, exposed to a current * of cool air. 
Should this fail of reviving him, let him either swallow 
twenty or thirty drops of hartshorn, mixed with a glass 
of cold water, or an ounce of vine^ moderately diluted. 
When tobacco has been received into the stomach, so as 
to produce dangerous symptoms, a powerful emetic roust 
immediately be given, and vomiting encouraged by copi- 
ous drinks, till the poison is brought up. After this, vine- 
gar ought to be freely exhibited, and lethaigy furevented 
by the external and internal use of stimuli If apoplec- 
tic symptoms appear, blooding must be had recourse to. 
The same rule applies here, with regard to acids, as in 
the case of opium. They ^ould never be given till 
the stomach is thoroughly liberated of its contents by 
previous vomiting. 

Accidents happen oftener with tobacco than is com- 
monly supposed. Severe languor, retching, and con- 
vulsive attacks sometimes ensue from the spplication of 
ointment made with thia plant, for the cure of the ring- 
worm ; and Santeuil, the celebrated French poet, lost 
his life in consequence of having unknowingly drunk a 
glass of wine, into which had been put some Spanish 
snuff. 

IV . Prom Nitrous Oxide. — ^Though the inhalation of 
this gas is seldom attended with any risk, yet, in very 
pletl^ric habits, there might be a determination of blood 
to the head, sufficient to produce apoplexy. If a per- 
son therefore becomes after the experiment, convulsed, 
stupifaed, and livid in the coontcnance, and if these 
symptoms do not soon wear awsy, some means must 
be adopted for their removal. In general, a free expo- 
sure to fresh air, and dashing cold water over the face, 
¥rill be quite su£Bcient ; but if the affection is so obsti- 
nate as to resist this (dan, it wiil then be necessary to 
draw some blood frcMn the arm, or, what ia still better, 
from the jugular vein. When, in delicate subjects, 
hysteria and other nervous s3rmptoms are produced, 
blooding is not necessary ; all that is requisite to be done 
being the application of cold water to the brow or tem- 
ples, and of hartshorn to the nostrik. In obstinate 
cases, twenty or thirty drops of the latter in a glass of 
water, may be administered with advantage. 



CHAPTER X. 

PATHOLOGY OF DBUNKSlTirBat. 

The evil consequences of drinking, both in a physi- 
cal and moral point of view, seem to nave been known 
from the moat remote antiquity. They are expressly 
mentioned in Scripture ; nor can there be a douot that 
the Homeric fiction of the companions of Ulysses being 
turned into swine by the enchanted cup of Circe, plainly 
implied the bestial degradation into which men bring 
themaelvea by coming under the dominion of so detest> 
ahle a habit. Having mentioned these circamstances 




in ftvoor of the aoconcy of andeBt knowMbe. 
simply proceed to detail the efieeU of dnnukcn 
far aa the medical prsctitioner ia proffisawnilly mt 
ed in knowing tftiem. The moial coneeqi 
more properly to the legislator and divine, and do 
reouire to be here partioilarly cooaaderec 

1. Stale of the Lnwr.— One of the 
consequences of dmnkenDesa is •rate 
Thia may affect any organ, bat its attacks are 
paUy confined to the biain, the stomach, and the hnm. 
It is unnecessary to enter into snj detail of its 
and treatment. These are precisely the 
it proceeds from any other caoae. The 
ordnmkenneaa ia, in a great mMJoftity of 
and the viscus which, in nine caaee out of 
is the liver. 

Liquors, from the earliest ages, have 
affect this organ. Probably ttie marj of 



stealing fire finm heaven and animating day, aDeisi 
to the effects of wine upon the human body ; and t^ 
punishment of having nis liver devoured by a vnkHc, 
may be supposed to refer to the cooseqaeoces whch 
men draw upon themselves by over-indolseDce — tSM 
organ becoming thereby highly diseased. Man is sot 
the only animal so affected. Swine who are fed oa tie 
refiise of breweries, have their livers enlarged la iht 
same manner. Their other viscera become also iado- 
rated, and their flesh so tough, that unless killed eaiiv. 
they are unfit to be eaten. Some fowl-dealers in Los- 
don are said to mix gin with the food of the hods, fey 
which means they are fattened, and their livcts svcfied 
to a great sixe. The French manage to enkige tks 
organ in geeae, by piercing it shortly after the cieainni 
are fledged.* 

Neither malt liquors nor wine have so vapid and 4»> 
cided an effect upon the liver as ardent spirits. Indeed. 
it is alleged, although I cannot go this length, that iht 
wine that is perfectbf fure does not a£fect the liva; 
and the fact oSf our continental neighbours being anck 
less troubled with hepatic complunta than the wins* 
drinkers among ourselves, gives some ooontcBssce to 
the allegation ; for it is well known that to ssit the 
British market, the vinous liquors nsed in this cosaciy 
are sophisticated with brandy. In wine that is psr* 
fectly pure the alcohol exists in such a state of rhfaninl 
combination, aa greatly to modify its eflects npos tks 
system. In the wine generally to be met with, ndi 
of it exists mechanica&y or unoombinedy and all ih» 
portion of spirit acts precisely in the «me maaam ss if 
separately used.t 

The liver is a viscus which, in eonfiimad Voftn, 
never escapes; and it withstands disease better ifcm 
any other vital part, except, perhaps, the spleten, Sol 
times, by a slow chronic action, it ta cnwrged to doa> 
ble its usual size, and totally discNrganiaed, aad yet iha 
person suffers comparatively little. The disease fie- 
quently arises in tri^ical climates, from vrarstfh and 
other natural causes, but an excess in spiritoss bqoon 
is more frequently the cause than ia generally imag ined 

The consequences which follow chrooic inftsmias- 
tion of the liver, are very extensive. The bile, ia gca* 
eral, is not secreted in due quantity or quality, cook- 
quently digestion is defective, the oowds, froin wast 
of their usual stimulus, become toipid. Hm poaoD 
gets jaundiced, his skin becoming yellow, dry. and 
rough, and the white of his eyes discoloured. As the 
enltfgcment goes on, the free passage of blood in the 
veins is impeded, and their extremities 
lymph : this accumulating, forms dropsy, &< 
which a great jHoportion of drankaida us 
more or less affected. 

Hie jaundice of drunkenness ia aot •■ 

• * Tbey have a custom orru«terin$ a Ma i ■ i i ^ia 

geese, whKh •iiooura<tts Ha growth to iSm 
some poonda ; and this dtwaaed riacus Is es 
cacy.*— MoilAcap^a Diary o/ os tssoM, 

t Yida Appendix No. 1. 
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«ase, but merely a symptom of the one under consider- 
ation. A very slight cause will often bring it on ; it 
iSf consequently, not always dangerous. Dropsy is, for 
the nK>st psrt, also symptomatic of diseased liter, but 
sometime:*, more especially in dram-drinkers, it arises 
from general debility of Uie system. In the former 
case, etfusion always takes place in the cavity of the 
abdomen. In the latter, there is general anasarca 
throughout the body, usually coupled with more or less 
topical affection. In every instance, dropsy, whether 
general or local, is a very dangerous disease. 

II, Statt of the Stomach, 4<- — l-jke the liver, the 
stomach ii» more subject to chronic than acute inflam- 
mation. It is also apt to get indurated, from long- 
continued, slow action goin^ on within its substance. 
This disease is extremely insidious, frequently proceed- 
ing great lengths before it is discovered. The organ is 
often thickened to half an inch, or even an inch; and 
its different tunics so matted leather that they cannot 
be separated. The pyloric orifice becomes, in many 
cases, contracted. The cardiac may suffer the same 
disorganization, and so may the oesophagus ; but these 
are less common, and, it must be admitted, more 
rapidly fatal. Allien the stomach is much thickened, 
it may sometimes be felt like a hard ball below the left 
xibs. At this point there is also a dull uneasy pain, 
which is augmented u(>on pressure. 

Indigestion or spasm may arise from a mere imper- 
fect action of this organ, without any disease of its 
structure : but when organic derangement takes place, 
they are constant attendants. In the latter case it is 
extremely difficult for any food to remain on the stom- 
ach ; it is speedily vomited. Wliat little is retained 
undergoes a painful fermentation, which produces sick- 
ness and heartburn. There is, at the same time, much 
obstinacy in the bowels, and the body becomes ema- 
ciated. 

This disease, though generally produced by dissipa- 
tion, originates sometimes from other causes, and af- 
fdbts the soberest people. Whenever the stomach is 
neglected, when acidity is alloweil to become habitual, 
or uidigestible food too much made use of, the founda- 
tion may be laid for slow inflammation, terminating in 
schirrus and all its bad consequences. 

Vomitinf^ of bilious matter m the mominfirs, is a very 
common circumstance among all classes of drunkards. 
But there is another kind of vomiting, much more dan- 

Cus, to which they are subject ; and that is when in- 
mation of the villous coat of the stomach takes 
place. In such a state there is not much acute pain, 
out rather a dull feeling of uneasiness over the abdo- 
men, attended with the throwing up of a dark, crude 
matter, resembling coffee ground». I have seen two 
cases in which the vomiting stopped suddenly, in con- 
sequence of metastasis to the head. In these, the af- 
fection soon proved fatal, the persons being seized with 
indistinctness of vision, low delirium, and general want 
of muscular power : the action of the kidneys was also 
totally suspended for three days before death. On ex- 
amination, pott mortem, there was effusion in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, besides extensive inflammation 
along the inner surface of the upper portion of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

Bilions complaints, which were formerly in a great 
measure unknown to the common people, are now ex- 
ceedingly common among them, and proceed in a great 
measure from the indulgence in ardent spirits to which 
that class of society is so much addicted. 

There is nothing more indicative of health, than a 
Mod a p yeli t e for breakfast ; but confirmed topers, from 
tae tenved state of their ^stomachs, lose all relish for 

IV- #■ Am description are generally of a costive 

1 debauch, with those who are con- 

* i^ for the most pan, followed hf 



In the latter stases of a drunkard*8 life, though he 
haa still the relish tor liquor as stronigrly as ever, he no 
longer enjoys his former power of withstanding it 
This proceeds from general weakness of the systenv 
and more particularly of the stomach. This organ gets 
debilitated, and soon gives way, while the person is in- 
toxicated much easier, and often vomits what he has 
swallowed. His appetite hkewise fails; and, to re- 
store it, he has recourse to various bitters, which only 
aggravate the matter, especially as they sre in roost 
cases taken under the medium of ardent spirits. Bit- 
ters are often dangerous remedies. A^^rn used mo- 
derately, and in cases of weak digestion from natural 
causes, they frequently produce the best effects ; but a 
long continuance of them is invariably injurious. There 
is a narcotic principle residing in most bitters, which 
physicians have too much overlooked. It destroys tho 
sensibility of the stomach, determines to the head, and 
predisposes to apoplexy and palsy. This was the effects 
of the famous Portland powder,* so celebrated many 
years ago for the cure of gout; and similar conse- 
quences will, in the long run, follow bitters as they are 
commonly administered. Persons addicted to intemper- 
ance, have an inordinate liking for these substances ; 
let them be ever so nauseous, they are swallowed greed- 
ily, especially if dissolved in spirits. Their fondness 
for purl, herb-ale, and other pernicious morning dnnks, 
is equally striking. 

There is nothing morn characteristic of a tippler 
than an indifference to tea, and beverages of a like na- 
ture. When a woman exhibits this quality, we may 
reasonably suspect her of indulging in liquor. If drunk- 
ards partake of tea, they usually saturate it largely 
with ardent spirits. The unadulterated fluid is too 
weak a stimulous for unnatural appetites. 

III. State of the Brain. — Inflammation of this organ 
is often a consequence o(. intemperance. It may lol 
low immediately after a dehauch. or it may arise second- 
arily from an excess of irritation being applied to thu 
body during the stage of debility. Even an abstraction 
of stimulus, as by applying too much cold to the head, 
may bring it on in this latter state. 

t>r Armstrong, in his lectures, speaks of a chronic in- 
flammation of the brain and its membranes, proceeding, 
among other causes, from the free use of strong wines 
and liquors. According to him, it is much more com- 
mon after, than before, forty years of age, although he 
has seen several instances occurring in young persons. 
The brain ^ts diseased, the diameter of me vessels 
being dimimshed, while their coats are thickened and 
less transparent than usual. In some places they swell 
out and assume a varicose appearance. The organ it- 
self has no longer the same delicate and elastic tex- 
ture, becoming either unnaturally hard, or of a morbid 
softness. Slight effusions in the various cavities are 
apt to take place. Under these cirunmstances, there 
is a stronff risk of apoplexy. To this structure is to bo 
ascribed the mental debasement, the loss o( memory, 
and gradual extinction of the intellectual powers. I 
believe that the brains of all confirmed drunkards ex- 
hibit more or less of the above appearances. 

IV. Slate of the KiAney». — Ihirin^ intoxication the 
action of the kidneys is always much increased ; and 
this is a favourable circumstance, aa, more than any 
thing else, it carries off the bad effects of drinking. 
The kidney, however, in confirmed drunkards, is spt to 
become permanently diseased, and secrets its accus- 
tomed fluid with unusual activity, not only in the mo- 
ments of drunkenness, when such an increase is useful, 
but at all periods, even when the persons abstaiiis finom 
every sort of indulgence. The disease called diabetes 

* The Portland Powder nonstned ofeqiiai partsofche rooca of 
roand birthwurt and centlan, of the leaves of germaadsr and 
ground p(ae, and of the tope of the lesMf csnuury, all drM. 
Dra Callen, Darwin, and Murray ofOooiiiftn, wkh aasaj sihar 
eminent physieians, bsai lasliaiooy to ihs peniklous sbmib of 
this eoBipound. < 
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m thas produced^ which consists in a moxtrid increase 
of the secretion, accompanied with a diseased state of 
the texture of the kidne^r*. Hiis affection is mostly 
fiital. 

y. Stai€ of the BUuUer. — Dnmkenness affects this 
arsan in common with almost every other ; honce it is 
flobiect to paralysis, spasm, induration, dec., and to all 
bad conseqaences thence resulting — such ss pain, in- 
continence, and retention of orine. 

VI. State oftheBloodmid Breatk.'-The blood of apro- 
fessed drunkard, as already stated, differs from that of 
a sober man. It is more dark, and approaches to the 
character of Tenons. The ruddy tint of those carbun- 
cles which are apt to form upon the face, is no proof 
to the contrary, as the blood which supplies them crim- 
soned by exposure to the air, on the same principle ss 
that by which the blood in the pulmonary artenes re- 
ceives purification by the process of breathing. The 
Mood of a malt-liquor drinker is not merely dsiker, but 
also more thick and sizy than in other cases, owing, no 
doubt, to the very iratritious nature of his habitual 
beverage. 

The breath of a drunkard is disgustinghr bad, and 
has always a spiritoos odour. This is partly owing to 
the stomach, which communicates the flavour of its 
eustoinary contents to respiraticm; and partly, also, 
there can be little doubt, to the absorption of the liquor 
by the blood, through the medium of the lacteals. 

VII. State of the PertpirtUioH. — ^The perspiration of 
a confirmed drunkard is as offensive ss his breath, and 
hss often a strong spiritous odour. I have met with 
two instances, the one in a Claret, the other in a Port 
drinker, in which the moisture which exuded from 
their bodies had a ruddy complexion, similar to that of 
the wine on which they had committed their debauch. 

VIII. State of the Eyes, <fc.— The eyes may be 
affected with acute or chronic inflammation. Almost 
all drunkards hsve the latter more or leM. Their eyes 
are red and watery, and have an expression so peculiar, 
that the cause can never be mistaken. This, aiid a 
certain want of firmness about the lips, which are loose, 
grosjs, and sensual, betray at once the toper Drunken- 
ness impairs vision. The delicacy of the retina is 
probably affected ; and it is evident, that, from long- 
continued inflammation, the tunica adnata which covers 
the cornea must lose its original clearness and trans- 
parency. 

Most drunkards have a constant tenderness and red- 
ness of the nostrils. This, I conceive, arises from the 
state of the stomach snd oesophagus. The same mem- 
brane which lines them is prolonged upwsrds to the 
nose and mouth, and carries thus fiir its uritability. 

There is no oigan which so rapidly betrays the 
Bacchanalian propensities of its owner as the nose. 
It not only becomes red and fiery, like that of Bar- 
dolph,* but acquires a general increase of size— dis- 
playing upon its surface various small pimples, either 
wholly of a deep crimson hue, or ti|^)ed with yellow, 
in consequence of an accumulation of viscid matter 
within them. The rest of the face often presents the 
same carbu ncled appearance. 

I have remarked that drunkards who have a foul, 
livid, and pimj^ed face, are less subject to liver ccHn- 

* * Fa1«aff. Tliou art our admiral : tbou beareaC the lanthom 
in the poop ; bin *tis in the note of thee : thou an the kni; ht of 
the tmminf lamp. 

* Bardolph. Why, Shr John, my lace does jou no harm. 

* Fal«an. No, Ml be ewom ! I make aa good use of a aa ma- 
ny a man doth of a death** head or a memento mori. I never 
ate Ihv face but I thmk of hell-fire.*—* When thoo rann*«t up 
Oada-hill in the nif ht to catch my horae. ir I did not think thou 
hadal been an ifnis fahtua, or a ball of wildflre, tbare^s no 
purchase in moneT. O ! thou an a perpetual triumph— an ever' 
laating bonflre tight : thou hajc eared me a thousand marks in 
Unka and torches, walking with me in the night betwixt uvem 
and tavern ; but the Seek thou haat drunk me would have 
kpmte BM llghta ss good cheap, at the dearest chandler's In 

AmsL / Aavsmaloiainsd dial salamander of yoonwWb tea 
Mr/ ODS fWi CWD and thirty ysara—heavan Tsvai^ «i te^t> 



plaint than those who are free ftom such ciupUuua h 
this case the determination of blood to the smftcc 4 
the body seems to prevent that fluid from bemg danewk 
so forcibly to the viscera as it oCbenviae vrooid ba 
The same fact is sometimes oboerred in sober pasBs 
who are troubled with hepatic aflbctioD. Whne thse 
is a copious rush upon the face or bodT» they are con- 
pantively well, but no sooner does it go in than Iky 
an annoyed by the liver getting into diaorder. 

IX. Stale of the 5im.— TV akin of a dnrnkiii 
especially if he be advanced in life, has seldom the sp- 
pearance of health. It is apt to become either hvid oi 
laimdiced in its complexion, and feels roo^ and scah. 
There is a disesse spoken of by Dr Darwin, imder the 
title of Psora Ehrwrum^ which is pecnliar 10 peopls 
of this description. * Elderly people,' says he. *wkD 
have been much addicted to spiritooa drmka, as bes; 
wine, or alcohol, are liable to an eruption all over their 
bodies ; which is attended vrith veiy efflicting itching, 
and which they probably propagate from one pan of 
their bodies to another with their own nails by scraich- 
ing themselves.' I have met with several cases ef 
this disease, which is only one of the many ierma of 
morbid action, which the skin b apt to aasamo is 
drunkards. 

X. State of the Hair. — ^Tlie hair of dnmkarb ii 
generally dry, slow of growth, and liable to come oat; 
Uiey are consequently more subject to baldness than 
other people. At thie same time, it woald be eiceid- 
ingly unjust to suspect any one, whose hair was of :iw 
description, of indulgence in liqnors, for we frequedlT 
find in the soberest persons that the hairs are arid, iem 
in number, and prone to decsy. Baldness with aoc^ 
persons is merely a local affection, bat in drankuds i 
» constitutional, and proceeds from that general defect 
of vital energy which pervades their whole system. 

XI. Inflammations. — Drunkards are exceedinglf scb- 
ject to all kinds of inflammation, both from the direct 
excitement of the lu}uor, and from their often remain- 
ing out in a state of intoxication, exposed to ccU and 
damp. Henco inflammatory affections of the h^gs, 
intestine, bladder, kidneys, brain, dec., ansing man 
these sources. Rheumatism is often traced to me neg- 
lect and exposure of a fit of drunkeimess. 

XII. Gout. — Gout is the offspring of ghttonv, 
drunkenness, or sensusli^^, or of tlkem all pat togcclvr. 
It occura most frequently with the wiae-bibber. A 
very slight cause may brii^ it on when hereditary pn- 
disposition exists ; but in other circamstances cos> 
siderable excess will be required before it makes its if> 
pearance. It is one of the most afllicting oooss- 
quences of intemperance, and seems to have beta 
known as such from an eariy age — menti<m beiof nsdr 
of it by Hippocrates, Aretvos, and Galen. Among 
the Roman ladies gout was veir fnevalent doriqg ^ 
latter times of the emjxre ; and, at the present dsv, 
there are few noblemen who have it not to hand dowa 
to their offspring as a portion of their heritage. 

XIII. TVemort. — A seneral tremor is an attendsnl 
upon almost all drunkarda. This proceeds from nsrv- 
ous irritability. Even those who are habitially tem- 
perate, have a quiverii^ in their hands next vaonaag, if 
they indulge over night in a debauch. While it laita, 
a person cannot hold any thing without ahsking, no^et 
can he write steadily. Among those who have ksji 
devoted themselves to the mysteries of Sflenoa, dis 
amounts to a species of palsy, affiectiiig the whole bodf, 
and even the lips, with a sort of paralytie trembhsg. 
On awaking from deep, thev fireqaenlly fed it ss 
strongly, ss to seem in the cold fit of an vne, beiig 
neither able to walk steadily, nor articolateoiitinetiy. 
It is singular that the very cause of this 
should be employed for its cure. When the 
dnmkard awakes with tremor, heii 

t admn': the hmmil riolenl shaking ai qpiilii lyl 
\iB0KDa. T^ a^^oasfc^itiJtx \aa 
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only idding fuel to ihe fite — (1 
•bonec intcmU, uid Urgei i 
Ifacii removil. 

Dninliani* in mora nibjact ibao ui)> otbn cUm of 
pnpis 10 ipoplu; and fititj. 

XIV. PelpitalimitflhtHetrt.—'Tituinnijdit- 
tnuiiig cooMquBnca of dninkenDn*, producing diffi- 
cnlt breithing, >nd taei ■ datmnimuon to the head 
■I oAeu bcinga on giddineat, Drunkarda are apt to 
fael il aa they itep out of bed, and the Tcnigo ii frtt- 
quentl; so great •■ to malie them atumble. Then 
are Dome sober peiaona who are much annojed bj 
thia atfBclioii. In them it may aiiw rrom apaimodic 
•ctiim of the fibres of Ihe heatt, nerroua iiritability, 
or organic diaeaae, auch aa aneuriam, or angina pec- 



XV. Hi/tUric. — Female dninkarda an TeiT anbjecl 
to hjiterical affectiona. There ia a delicac; of fibre in 
mman, and a auaceptibilitjof mind, which makealbem 
fael nure aenlely than the other >ei alt external influ- 
races. Hence tbeir whole ayatcm ii often Tiolently 
aSectcd with hyaterica and other Taiietiea of ncrvoua 
woakneaa. These iffeciiona are not always traced to 
their true cause, which ii ollen neither more nor less 
than dram-drink ing. When a woman's iioie be- 
comci ciimsoned at the point, her eyes somewhat 
red, and more watery than bsfors, and her lipa 
fall and l«is firm snd intellectual in iheii eiprss- 
■ion, wB may anapect that aomething wrong ia go- 

XV- 

in tboae who have tbedi>eaae bom other eauici. insnj 
peiaona caoDot get alightly intoiicated without banuig 
an epileptic or other contulsive attack. Tbena fits 
generally arise in the early stages befoie drunkenness baa 
^t 10 a height, ir they do not occur early the Lndi- 
ndual will probably escq>e them altogether for the 

XVII. SUnhly.—Tbi* ia a stale to which confirm- 
ed drunkarda are Tery subject Tlie children of aach 
persona are, in Mnenl, neither numeioua nor healthy. 
From the general defect of Tiial power in the parental 
■yateoi they are apt to be puny and emaciated, and 
mare than oidinardi liable to itiheTit all the diaeaaes of 
those botn jvhom tiiey are aprung. On this account, 
Ibe cbaocoa of long life are much diminiihed among Cbe 
children of such paronla. In proof of thia, it is only 
necesaary to remark, Ihat accnroing to the Xjoodon bills 
of OMRtality one-half of Ihe children t»m in the metio- 
potii die before altaming their third year ; while of the 
chO^Mi of the Society of Fnends, a claas remarkable 
br aobriety and regularity of all kinds one-half actuill* 
attain the age of forty-seven years. Much of this dij- 
ference, doublleu, originates in the superior degree of 
coatfort, and . , 



the meana of combating diaeaae ; 'bat the mainspring 
of this superior conifurt and regula'rity ia doubtieaa 
temperance — a virtue which thia ckaa of people posaeaa 
tn an eminent degree. 

XVIII. EmaaaHoii. — Emaciation is peculiarly char- 
BCleiiatic of the spirit diinker. He wears away, be- 
fore hia time, into the 'laai ' -'- ■■ - '- ■ 



Shakapeaie ii 
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Ua.' All drunkarda, ^wBTcr, if they live long enouj, 

baeoow emaciated. The ejei get hollow, the cheeks 

bQ ia, and wrinkle* soon furrow the countenance with 

A^HSuk* of age. _ The Ist ia abtorbed bom erary 

a which fortnerly char- 



be wondered 

at in parsons who are much addicted to ardent apiritit 
for alcohol, besides being poeaesaed of do nniritiva 
propertiei, prevents the due chymilication of the food, 
ancf consequently dstenoralea the quality, beaidea 
diminishing the quantity of the chyle. The princijde 
of nutrition being thus afibcled. ibe person bscome* 
emsciated as a natural couseijueiice. 

XIX. CarjniltTuy. — Malt hqaor and wine diinkeii 
are, for the most part, corpulent, a atale of body which 
larely attends the spirit drinker, unless he be, at the 
aame lime, a hm rivanl. Both wines and malt liqnora 
are more nouriabing than spirits. Under their use, Ihe 
blood becomes, aa it wore, enriched, snd an onlvenal 
deposition of &t takes place throughout the system. 
The oraentnm snd muscles of the belly are, in a par- 
ticular manner, loaded with this aecretlDn ; whence Ihe 
abdominal protuberance so cenurksble in persons who 
indulge themselves in wines and ales.-' As the abdo- 
men la the pert which becomes most enlarged, ao ia it 
that which longest retains its enlargement. It seldoiD 
parte with it, indeed, even in the liat stsges, when Ihe 
rest of the body ia in the atate of emaciation. There 
can be no doubt that the paru which first lose their 
corpulency sre the lower eilemities. Nothing ia mora 
common thsn to see a pair of spindle-shsnks tottering 
nnder the weight of an enormous corporation, to which 
they seem attached more like artificial sppendagrs, than 
natural members. The neit parta which give way ate 
the shoulder*. They fall flat, and lose theur former 
Grmneaa and rotundity of organiialion. Afler this, tba 
whole body becomes looae, Habby, and eneliatic ; and 
five years do aa much to Ihe constitution aa fifteen 
would have done nnder a syatem of strict tem- 
perance and aobriety. The worst syatem that can be- 
fall a corpulent man, i« the decline of hi* lower ci- 
tremities * Ro long as they continue firm, and cor> 
respondent with the rest of the body, it is a proof thsl 
thera is atill vigor remaining ; but when they gradually 
get attenuated, while other parts retain their original 
tullneaa, thera can be no sign more sure thst his consti- 
tDtiun ia breaking 'dbwn, ajul that he will never again 
enioy hia wonted^ atreilgth. 

XX. Premature OUAgi. — Dmnkennesahaaadread- 
fyl effect in anticipating the eSeeta of age. It caaaea 
time to pace on-witb fLint strtdes— chases youth front 
the constitntion of ita victims(-and clothea them pre- 
maturety wit)) the gray gimllura of yeara. How oflan 
do we aee the sunken eye. the shnvelled cheek, the 
feeble, tattering step, and hoary head, in men who have 
■carcdy enteral into the autumn of their eiistence. 
To witnes* this distressing picture, wn have only^to 
walk out early in the mornings, and see Ihoae gaunt, 
melancholy ahadows of mortality, betaking themaelvea 
to the gin-ahop*. as to Ihe sltar of some drcadfiil 
demon, and quaffing the poisoned cup to his honor, aa 
the Carthaginians propitiated the deity of their worship, 
by flinging Iheif children into Ihe nre which burned 
within niB braaen image. Most of these nohappy per- 
aona are young, or middle-aged men ; and tbnuni some 
drunkards attain a green old age, they are few in num- 
ber compared with those who sink untimely into the 
grave ere the days of their yonih have well passed by-l 
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Nothing is more common than to see a man of &% as 
hoary, emaciated, and wrinkled, as if he stood on the 
borders of fourscore. 

The effect of intemperance in shortening life is 
strikingly exemplified in the contrast afforded by other 
classes of society to the Quakers, a set of people of 
whom I must again speak favorably. It appears from 
accurate calculation, that in London only one person in 
forty attains the a^ of four-score, while among 
Quakers, whose sobncty is proTerbial, and who have 
long set themselves against the use of ardent spirits, 
not less than one in ten reaches that age — a most 
striking difference, and one which carries its own in- 
ference along with it 

It is remarked by an eminent practitioner, that of 
more than a hundred men in a glass manufactory, three 
drank nothinor but water, and these three appeared to 
be of their proper age, while the rest who indulged in 
strong drinks seemed ten or twelve years olders than 
they proved to be. This is conclusive.* 

XXI. Wltftrg. — ^Ulcers often break out on the bodies 
of drunkards. Sometimes they are fiery and irritable, 
but in general they possess an indolent charactrr. Of 
whatever kind they may be, they are always aggravated 
in such constitutions. A slight cause gives rise :o them ; 
and a cut or bruise whicli. in health, u-ould have 
healed in a few davs, frequently degenerates into a foul 
■louphy sore. When drunkards are affected with 
scrofula, scurv)', or any cutaneous disease whatever, 
they always, catcrit paribust suffer more than other 
people. 

XX II. Melancholy. — ^Though drunkards over their 
cups are the happiest of mankind, yet, in their solitary 
hours, they are the most wretched. Gnawing care, 
hei<Thtened peHbi^n by remorse, preys upon their con- 
science. While sober, they are distressed both in body 
and mind, and fly to the bowl to drown their misery 
in oblivion. Those, especially, whom hard fate drove 
to tlua desperate remedy, feel the pangs of low spirits 
with SL'ven-foM force. The weajxin they employ to 
drive away care is turned upon themselves, Evor>* 
time it is used, it becomes less capable of scaring the 
fiend of melancholy, and more edectual in wounding 
him that uses it. 

All drunkanls are apt to become peevish and dis- 
contented with the world. Tney turn enemies to the 
established order of things, and, instead of looking to 
themselves, absurdly blame the^ovemineut as the ori- 
gin of their misfortunes. 

XXIII. Madncx». — ^This terrible infliction often pro- 
ceeds from drunkenness. When tiiero* is hereditary 
predisposition, indulgence in liquor is more apt to call 
It into action than when there is none. The mind and 
body act reciprocally upon one another ; and when the one 
is injured the other must suffer more or less. In in- 
temperance, the structure of the brain is no longer the 
■ame as in health ; and the mind, that immortal part of 
man, whose manifestions depend upon this organ, suffers 
a corresponding injury. 

Intoxication may effect the mind in two ways. A 
person, after excessive indulgence in liquor, may be 
seized with delirium, and run into a state of violent 
outrage and madness. In this case the disease comes 
suddenly on : the man i3' fierce and intractable, and re^ 
quires a strait jacket to keep him in order. Some 

FBcle than the work of nature, men alioukl not suffer themselves 
to be thereby nenuaded to live irre^larly, nature having been 
loo liberal to thuM who dwl eo without sujferinf by it ; a fiivoiir 
which very few hiiTc any ri^ht to expect'— CamorB on Health. 
• ' The workmen in provision stores have large allowances 
of whiskey biturnl to them in their enea;rrmeota. These are 
served out to them daily hy their employers. Tor the ptirpoee of 
uninff them, by excitement, to extrsonlinnty exertion. And 
what is the eff>>ctof this murderous system .' The men are ruin- 
ed, scarcely one of them beiii ^ capable of work beyond fifty years 
of age, though none bi.t the most able>liodieU men can enter such 
amploynieot.*— [Beechers Sermons on Intemperance, with an 
mp duaoqr fdsar br John £dfar. Thia is an exceWent VtaAe 
worm, wbkh leonmlly recoinmeiKi to the perusal of ihe itadev. 
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never get drunk without being inmiely 
they attack, without distinction, all who come m taa 
way, foam at the mouth, and lose all w/tnmt of danger. 
This fit either goes off in a few hours, or degcoeiaia 
into a confirmed attack of lunacy. Mons genuaCr. 
however, the madness of intoxication is of another 
character, partakins of the nature of iilioiiini. ■!» 
which state the mind resolves ita«If, in consequence of 
a long-continued falling off in the intellectual powen. 

Dmnkenness, according to the report* of BetUebca 
Hospital, and other simile institutions for the insane, 
is one of the most common causes of lunacy. In sq>- 
port of this fact, it ntay be mentioned that of two hun- 
dred and eighty-six lunatics now in the RichnMnd .Vi^* 
luni, Dublin, one-half owe their madness to drii^sg; 
and there are few hut must have witnessed the wnrk 
of the most powerful minds by this destrucbve haS.1. 
It has a more deplorable effect upon posterity than aar 
other practice, for it entails, not only Itodiiiy diwsw 
upon the innocent offsprinj;. but also the more afijc:: v 
diseases of the mind. Madness of late years hu> b^:. 
greatly on the increase among the lower classes, ii^i 
can only be rcfrrrrrd to the alarming prepress of ar:!i»- 
enness, which prevails now to a liiuch t^reatei ezrer; 
among the poor than ever it did at any former per.od * 

XXIV. Dilinum Tremens. — Both the symptoms ksc 
treatment of this affection require to be monr.oP.Mi. V> 
cause, unlike the diseases already enumerated, i: lit.- 
riably originates in the abuse of stimuli, and is cu:t^^ 
a manner peculiar to itself 

llMse who indulge in spirits, especi«ny raw. trr 
most subject to delirium tremens, although wjr.e. m*:' 
liquor, opium, and even ether, niav give nse to i~ i 
used in immoderate quantities. Tlhe sudden cc><d::.:. 
of drinking in a confinned toper, or a course of r.o.t / 
or long protractefl intemperance may equally occis:.^. 
the disease. A man, for instance, of the fonccr ^t- 
scription. breaks his leg. or is seized with some coo.- 
plaint, which compels nim to abandon his potato::? 
This man in consequence of such abstmcnce is a:T^:k* 
ed with delirium tn-mens. In another man. it is induced 
by a long course of tippling, or by a hard drirkinif-bcL: 
of several days* continuance. 

The di;*ease generally comes on with lassitude, \o5< 
of appetite, and frequent exacerbations of cold. Trir 
pulse is weak and quick, and the body covered w::b a 
chilly moisture. The countenance is pale, tberr irr 
usually tremors of the limbs, anxiety, and a total ts- 
relish for the common amusements of life. Then lo^ 
ceed retching, vomiting, and much oppression at tc£ 
pit of the stomach, with sometimes slimy sto<^ WbrSi 
the person sleeps, vdiich is but seldom, he finequecLv 
starts in the utmost terror, bavins his imaginatkA 
haunted by firightful dreams. To tne fint cownisa 
glows of heat succeed, and the slightest l eue wcd sr- 
tation of body or mind, sends outs profuse penfriratios. 
The tongue is dry and furred. Every object appean 
unnatural and hideous. There is a constant dread oi 
being haunted by spectres. Black or luminous bodies 
seem to float before t^ nerson : he conceives thst vc:- 
mui and all s^rts of im^fe thin^ are crawling upo:. 
him, and is constantly endeavoann^ to pick tara eff. 
His ideas are wholly confined to himself and his own 
affairs, cf which he entertains the most disofdcrrd no- 
tions. He imagines that he is away from home, fni^s 
those who are around him, frequently abuses his auead- 
ants, and is irritated beyond measure by the ahghicsi 
contradiction. Calculations, baildinss, and other fan 
tastic schemes often occupy his mind ; andabebef that 

* It has been consklered tmnscsssaiy to entsr ir.io any deuii 
of the nature and treatment of the fiiregoinf dlsaaaes, btcawr 
they may originate from many other causes besides dnsikefh 
ness ; and when they do arias Ihwi this sooroe, ihey sa|Sfl« ss 
pec ulianty of character. Tbsir tresUDSiK Is abs yisu ia^ y ikr 
same as in ordinary cases— k bsiag always oadsnwid. ikai ^ 
bad haUi which broueht them on man be abaadMsd ksftn vsf 
ft»tt\ caiki«wMi trom'tiMwHidtor Tba riisesas, h u w s isr , wfeicB 
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«f«ry pcnon is confederated to ruin him, is commonly 
entertained. Towards morning there is oflen much 
vickness and sometimes vomiting. Tliis state generally 
lasts from four to ten days, and goes off after a refresh- 
ing sleep ; but sometimes, either from the original vio- 
leoce of the disease, or from improper treatment, it 
proves fatal. 

Such, in nine cases out of ten, is the character of de- 
lirinra tremens. Sometimes, however, the symptoms 
vary, and instead of a weak there is a full pulse ; in- 
stead of the face bcin^ pallid, it is flushed, and the eyes 
6erf ; instead of a cold clammy skin, the surface is hot 
and dry. This state only occurs in vigorous plethoric 
subjects. A habitually sober man who has thought- 
lessly rushed into a debauch, is more likely to be at- 
t^ked in this manner than a professed drunkard. In- 
deed, I never met with an instance of the latter having 
this modification of the disease. 

When the patient perishes from delirium tremens, he 
is generally carried off in convulsions. There is an- 
other ternunation which the disease sometimes assumes : 
it may run into madness or confirmed idiotism. In- 
deed, when it continues much beyond the time men- 
tioned, there is danger of the mind becoming perman- 
ently alienated. 

Subsultus, low delirium, very cold skin, short dis- 
turbed sleep, contracted pupil, strabismus, rapid inter- 
mittent pulse, and frequent vomiting, arc indications of 
great danger. When the patient is aflccted with sub- 
sultus from which he recovers in terror, the danger is 
extreme. 

In treating delirium tremens, particular attention 
must be paid to the nature of the disease, and consti- 
tution of the patient. In the first mentioned, and by 
far the most frequent variety, blooding, which some 
physicians foolishly recommend, is most pernicious. I 
have known more than one instance where life was 
destroyed by this practice. As there is generally much 
gastric irritation, as is indicated by the foul tongue, 
black and viscid evacuations and irritable state of the 
stomach, I conunence the treatment by administering 
a smart dose of calomel. As soon as this has operated, 
I direct tepid water strongly impregnated with salt, to 
be dashed over the body, and the patient immediately 
thereafter to be well dried and put to bed. I then ad- 
minister laudanum in doses of from forty to sixty drops, 
according to circumstances, combining with dich dose 
from six to twelve grains of the carbonate of ammonia : 
this I repeat every now and then till sleep is procured. 
It may sometimes be necessary to give such doses every 
two hours, or even every hour, for twelve or twenty 
successive hours, before the effect is produced. The 
black drop in doses proportioned to its strength, which 
is raore than three times that of laudanum, may bo used 
as a substitute for the latter ; the acetate or muriate of 
morphia in doses of a quarter or half a grain, is also a 
good medicine, having less tendency to produce stupor 
or headache than lau&num, and therefore preferable in 
cases where the patient is of a plethoric habit of body. 
It must be admitted, however, mat their effects are less 
to be depended upon than those of laudanum, which, in 
sO common cases will, I believe, be found the best 
remedy. The great object of the treatment is to soothe 
the apprehensions of the patient, and procure him rest. 
So soon as a sound sleep takes place there is generally 
a crisis, and the disease begins to give way ; but till 
this occurs it is impossible to arrest its progress and 
effect a cure. A moderate quantity of wine will bo ne- 
csssaiy, especially if he has been a confirmed drinker, 
and labours under much weakness. Perhaps the best 
waj of administering wine is along with the laudanum, 
the latter being dropped into the wine. Where wine 
cannot be had, porter may be advantageously given in 
conbinatioii with laudanum. The principal means, in- 
detdt aftar the first poiging, are opium, wine, ammo- 
aad tflfMd sffiiiidns ; Ubie latter may be tried two, 
23* 



three, or four times in the twenty-four boon, aa 
sion requires, The mind is, at the same time, to bo 
soothed in the gentlest manner, the whimsical ideas of 
the patient to be humoured, and his fancies indulged as 
far as possible. All kinds of restraint or contradiction 
are most hurtful. Some recommend blisters to ths 
head, but these are, in every case, injurious. So soon 
as all the symptoms of the disease bavo disappeared 
some purgative should be sdministered, but dunng its 
progress we must relv almost wholly upon stimuluits. 
Fo cure, by means of stimuli, a complaint which arose 
from an oirer-indulgence in such agents, is apparently 
paradoxical ; but experience confirms the propriety of 
the practice where, a priorif we might expect the coii- 
trary. 

In the second variety of the disease, the same objec- 
tions do not apply to blood-letting as in the first, but 
even there, great caution is necessary, especially iif the 
disease has gone on for any length of time, if the pulse 
is quick and feeble or the tongue foul. At first, gene- 
ral blooding will often have an excellent effect, but 
should we not be called till after this stage it will prove 
a hazardous experiment. Ijocal blooding will then 
sometimes be serviceable where general blooding could 
not be safely attempted. The patient should be purged 
well with calomel, have his hesid shaved, and k^ cool 
with wet cloths, and sinapisms applied to his feet. 
Wben the bowels are well evacuated, and no symp- 
toms of coma exist, opiates must be given as in the 
first variety, but in smaller and less frequently repeated 
doses. -t 

Much yet remains to be known with reguard to the 
pathology of delirium tremens. I believe that ph^rsi- 
cians have committed a dangerous error, in consiaering 
these two varieties as modifications of the same disease. 
In my opinion they are distinct affections and ought to 
be known under different names. This cannot be bet- 
ter shown than in the conflicting opinions with reffard 
to the real nature of the disease. Dr Clutterbuck, Lav- 
ing apparently the second variety in his eye, conceives 
that delirium tremens arises from congestion or inflam- 
mation of the brain ; while Dr Ryan, referring to the 
first, considers it a nervous affection, originating in that 
species of excitement often accompan3rin^ debuity. It 
is very evident, that such different conditions require 
different curative means. The genuine delirium tre- 
mens is that described under the first varietv, and I 
agree with Dr Ryan in the view he takes of the char- 
acter of this singular disease. 

General remarks. — Such are the principal dis- 
eases brought on by drunkenness. There are still 8e> 
veral others which have not been enumerated — nor is 
there any affection incident to either the body or mind 
which the voice does not aggravate into double activi- 
ty. The number of persons who die in consequence 
of complaints so proauecd, is much greater than im- 
professional people imagine. This fact is well known 
to medical men, who are aware that many of the cases 
they are called upon to attend, originate in liquor, al- 
though very often the circumstance is totally unknown 
either to the patient or his friends^ This is psrticularly 
the case with regard to affections of the liver, stomach, 
and other viscera concerned in digestion. Dr Willan, 
in his reports of the diseases of London, states his con- 
viction that considerably more than one-eight of aU 
the deaths which take place in persons above twenty 
years old, happen prematurely through excess in drink- 
ing spirits. Nor are the moral consequences less strik- 
ing : Mr Poynter, for three years Under-Sheriff of Lon- 
don and Westminster, made the following declaration 
before a committee of the House of Commons : — * I 
have long been in the habit of hearing criminals refer 
all their misery to drinking, so that I now almost csass 
to ask them the cause of their ruin. This erQ lies at 
the rooi of aW. o>3ftfti w^ ^S. 'Oka ^\V^ 
Neax\y ^ ^ coivT«.NA fet XKaoAKt nrc^ 
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conyeTsed, hive admitted themtelTes to hive been un- 
der the influence of liquor at the time of the act* * By 
due ohserration for nMriy twenty years,* aays the great 
Judge Hales, * I have found that if the murders and 
manalaughtera, the burglaries and robberies, and riots 
and tumults, and adulteries, fornications, rapes, and 
other sreat enormities, they have hafmened in tnat time, 
were diTided into five parts, four of them have been 
the issues and product of ezcessire drinking— of tavern 
and ale-house meetings.' According to the Cale- 
iordan Mercury of October 26, 1829, no fewer than 
ninety males, and one hundred and thiity ftmaUs, in a 
state of intoxication, were brought to ttie different 
police watch-houses of Edinburgh, in the course of the 
week — being[ the greatest number for many years. Nor 
is Glasgow, m this respect, a whit better than Edin- 
burgh. On March 1, 1830, of forty-five cases brought 
before the police magistrate in Glasgow, forty were for 
drunkenness ; and it is correctly aaeertained that more 
than nine thousand cases of drunkeoiiees are annually 
brou^t before the police, from this city and suburbs — 
a (ri^fol picture of vice. In the inffenuous Introduc- 
tory £saay attached to the Rev Dr Beecher*s sermons 
on Intemperance, the following passage occurs, and I 
think, instead of exa^erating it rather underrates the 
number of dnmkards m the quarter alluded to. ' Sup- 

Ksing that one-half of the eiffhteen hiudred licensed 
uses for the sale of spirits vmich are in that city, send 
forth each a drunken man every day, there are, in Glas- 
gow, nine hundred drunken men, day afler day, spread- 
u^ around them besfgary, and wretchedness, and 
amiB !* Had the au&or given to each licensed house, 
one drunkard, on an average, I do not think he would 
have overstepped the bounde of truth. As it is, what 
a picture of mman] 
not exhibit ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 



SLEEP OF DIONKAEDS. 



To enter at large upon the subject of sleep would re- 
ouire a volume. At present I simll only consider it so 
nr as it is modified by drunkenness. 

The drunkard seldom knows the delicious and re- 
freshing slumbers of the temperate man. He is restless, 
and tosses in bed for an hour or two before falling asleep. 
Even then, his rest is not comfortable. He awakes 
frequently during night, and each time his mouth is dry, 
his skin parched, and his head, for the most part, painful 
and throbbing. These symptoms from the irritable 
state of his constitution, occur even when he goes so- 
berly to bed ; but if he lie down heated with liquor, he 
feels them with double force. Most persons who fall 
•sleep in a state of intoxication, have much headach, 
evhanstiott and eeneral fever, on awaking. Some con- 
stilutioBS are lulled to rest by liquors, and others ren- 
dered excessively restless ; but tne first are no gainers 
by the difference, as they suffer abundantly afterwards. 
Hilegmatic drunkards drop into slumber more readily 
than the others : their sleep is, in reality a sort of apo- 
pletic stupor. 

I . Dreamt. — Dreams may be readily supposed to be 
common, from the deranged manifestations of the stom- 
ach and brain which occur in intoxication. They are 
nsually of a painful nature, and leave a gloomy impres- 
sion upon the mind. In general, they are less palpable 
to the understandinff than those which occur in sober- 
ness. They come Uke painful grotesque conceptions 
■cross the imagination ; and though this faculty can 
ttnbody nothing into shape, meaning, or consistence, it 
is yet haunted with melancholy ideas. These visions 
depend mneh on the mental constiution of the peiwxi, and 
IIP morfftfa rf by Jiighabitail tone of thinking. Uia,Wi«- 



ever, to be remaiked, that wh3e the wskingAov^if 
the drunkard are full of spiishtlj imamt, thoee of \m 
sleep are usually tinged wi& a tka& o£ pn pt p i w g 
melancholy. 

n. Nightmare. — Drunkards are more aiBicted iba 
other people with this disorder, in so for as ikr 
are equally subject to all the ordinaiy cansea, aod 
liable to others from which tob^ people are exemps- 
ed. Intoxication is fertile in prodoeing revcnn 
and dreams, those playthinga of the fonqr ; and 
it may also give rise to mSh a dietortioa of ides, 
as to call up incubus, and all its finghtfnl apcem p a itt - 
ments. 

IIL SUgp-weUdng. — Somnambiiliem it another 
afiectioQ to wUeb drunkards are more liable thsn thetr 
neiriilMHirs. I apprehend that the dmnber knem 
proround when this takes place, and that, in dnuksa- 
ness in particular, it may occur in a state of very im- 
perfect sleep. Drunkards, even when coosciooaoess a 
not quite abolished, frequently leave their beds asd 
walk about the room. Tliey know perfectly wdl vhi: 
they are about, and recollect it afterwards, bat if qoet- 
tioned, either at the moment or at anj fotare poisd. 
they are totally unable to give any reason for thev cod 
duct Sometimes afler getting up, they stand a Vcdk 
time and endeavour to account for rising, then go ac>ii 
deliberately to bed. There is often, in the befaifiKr 
of these indivi4uals, a strange mixture of Mly aod n- 
tionalitv. Persons half tipsy have been known to arx 
and go out of doors in their night-dress, being ad t^ 
while sensible of what they were doing, and awarr oi 
its absurdity. The drunken somnambuhsm has noc 
always this character. Sometimes the reffectii^fird- 
ties are so absorbed in slumber, that the pervon bi rio 
consciousness of what he does. From drinking. :?« 
affection is always more dangerous than from any anb-j 
cause, as the muscles have no loiter their kxms: 
strength and are unal^e to support the person in \at lur- 
ardous expeditions. If be gets upon a hoase-top, lipdof$ 
not balance himself properly, from giddiness ; he isor:- 
sequently liable to falls and accidents of every kind. It s 
considered, with justice, dangerous to awaken a flMp- 
walker In a dninken At, there is less risk thsa under 
other circumstances, the mind being so far conluscd br 
intoxication, as to be, in some measure, insensible to 
the shock. 

IV. Slcep't4dking. — For the sanac reason that drank- 
ards are peculiarly prone to somnambulism are they n^ 
jcct to sleeptalking, which is merely a modificatioa of thr 
other. Tne imagination, being vehemently excited bf 
the drunken dream, embodies itself often in tpetA, 
which however is, in almost every case, extremely iiH 
coherent, and wants the rationahty sometimes posm- 
aed by the conversation of sleep-talkers under oCoer at- 
cumstances. 



CHAPTER XU. 

SPONTAMBOOS COMBUSTIOM OP nBrifKABDS. 

Whether such a quantity of hydrogen may accomu' 
late in the bodies of^ drunkards as to sustain conbQs- 
tioo, is not easy to determine. 'Diis subject is, mdsfd. 
one which has never been satisfactorily investigated ; 
and, cotwithataiKiing the cases broo^t forward in sup- 
port of the doctrine, the genetal opmion seems to be, 
that the whole is fable, or at least so much involved in 
obscurity as to afford no just grounds for belief IV 

Principal information on this point is in the Jwu'ssf ii 
'hynque, in an article by Pierre Aime Lair, a copy of 
which was published in the sixth vohmM of dis ffa s 
MophiaU TransactionSf by Mr. Alexander TBbMb. A 
y n^AXE&Nx Q»i c»a«a axA thexe Ofsn : and it b nol a Wdf 
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•dvanced life. When we consider that writers like 
Vica d^AxTTf Le Cat, Maffei, Jacoba^us, Rolli, Dian- 
chiiu, and Mason Good, have given their testimony in 
vapport of such facts, it requires some effort to heheve 
them nnfonnded in truth. At the same time, in peru- 
sing the case themselves, it is ditiicult to divest the 
mind of an idea that some misstatement or other exists, 
either as to their alleged cause or their actual nature — 
and that their relaters have been led into an unintention- 
al misrepresentation. The most curious fact connected 
with this subject is, that the combustion appears sel- 
dom to be sufficiently strong to mflame combustible 
Mubatances with which it comes in contact, such as 
woollen or cotton, while it destroys the body, which in 
other circumstances is hardly combustible at all. * Some- 
timea the body is consumed by an open flame flicker- 
ing over it — at other times there is merely a smothered 
heat or fire, without any visible flame. It is farther 
alleged that water, instead of allaying, agCTavates the 
combustion. This species of burninjcr, indeed, is per- 
fectly sui generis^ and bears no resemblance to any 
tfpeciet of combustion with which we are acquainted. 
In moat cases it breaks out spontaneously, although it 
may Se occasioned by a candle, a fire, or a stroke of 
lightning ; hut in every case it is wholly peculiar to it- 
self. M. Fodere remarks, that hydrogen gas is devel- 
oped in certain cases of disease, even in the living 
body ; and he seems inclined to join with M. Mere in 
sttrtboting what is called spontaneous combustion, to 
the onitea action of hydrogen and electricity in the first 
inntance, favoured by the accumulation of animal oil, 
end the impregnation of spihtuus liquors. In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, it is needless to hazard any 
conjectures upon this mysterious subject. The best 
way is to give a case or two, and let the reader judge 
for himself. 

Cas« or Maby Clues. — * This woman, aged fifty, 
WIS much addicted to intoxication. Her iiropensity to 
this vice had increased after the death of tier husband, 
which happened s year and a half before : for about a 
year, scarcely a day had passed in the course of which 
she did not drink at least half a pint of rum or aniseed 
water. Her health gradually declined, and about the 
beginning of February she was attacked by the jaundice 
and confined to her bed. Though she was incapable of 
much action, and not in a condition to work, she still 
continued her old habit of drinkins every day, and 
eoioking a pipe of tobacco. The bed in which she lay 
stood parallel to the chimney of the apartment, at the 
distance from it of about three feet. On Saturday 
morning, ^e 1st of March, she fell on the floor, and her 
extreme weakness having prevented her from getting 
up, she remained in that state till some one entered ana 
put heiUo bed. The following night she wished to be 
left al<me : a woman quitted her at half past eleven, 
end, according to custom, shut the door and locked it. 
She had put on the fire two large pieces of coal, and 
placed a light in a candlestick on a chair at the head of 
the bed. At half past five in the morning, smoke was 
eeen issuing through the window, and tM door beiiig 
speedily brc&en open, some flames which were in the 
room were soon extinguished. Between the bed and 
the chimney were found tho remains of the unfortunate 
Cloes ; one leg and a thigh were still entire, but there 
remained nothing of tho win, the muscles, and the vis- 
cera. The bones of the cranium, the breast, the spine, 

• * At a pertod when criminals were condemned to expiate 
tMr crimas in the flames, it Is well known what a large qnantity 
of eombostfbia maierials was required for burning their bodies. 
A baker's boy named Rcnaud being sereial vears ago condemn- 
•d to be burned at Caen, two large cart loacu of fagots were re- 
qstrsd to coaa um a the twdy : and at the end of more than ten 
iooia SOBM ramalos were still visible. In this country, the ex- 
I tecesibaadbUity of the human body was exemplified in the 
I of Mrs King, woo. having been murdered by a foreigner, 
la bvnad by bfan ; btu in the execution of this plan 

.-jad fgr aavanl wsakw. and, after all, did not au: . 

[ ki Mi eQa|ilatloo.«-JW<r md FonbUunjtWa Medical Ju- 




and the upper extremities, were entirely calcined, and 
covered with a whitish efllorescence. 'I he people were 
much surprised that the furniture had sustained so lit- 
tle injury. The side of the bed which was next the 
chimney had suffered most ; the wood of it was slightly 
burned, but the feather-bed, tho clothes, and covering 
were safe. I entered the apartment about two hours 
after it had been opened, and observed that the walls 
and every thing in it were blackened ; that it was filled 
with a very disamrccablc vapour ; but dial nothing ex- 
cept the body eiuiibiied any very strong traces of fire.' 

This case first appeared in the Animal Rcf^utcr for 
1773, and is a fair specimen of the cases collected in 
the Journal de Physique. There is no evidence that 
the combustion was spontaneous, as it may have been 
occasioned either by lightning, or by contact with the 
fire. The only circumstance which militates against 
the latter supposition, is tho very trifling degree of 
burning that was found in the apartment. 

Case of Gbace Pitt. — * Grace Pitt, the wife of a 
fishmonger in the Parish of St. Clement, Ipswich, aged 
about sixty, bad contracted a habit, which she continu- 
ed for several years, of coming down every night from 
her bed-room, half-dressed, to smoke a pipe. On the 
night of the 9th of April, 1744, she got up from her bed 
as usual. Her daughter, who slept with her, did not 
perceive she was abttcnt till n(*xL morning when she 
awoke, soon after which she put on her clothes, and 
going down into the kitchen, found her mother stretched 
out on the right side, with her head near the grate ; the 
body extended on the hearth, with the legs on the floor, 
which was of deal, having tl>e appearance of a log of 
wood, consumed by a fire without appartiit flame. On 
beholding this spectacle, the girl ran in great haste and 
poured over her mother's body some water contained in 
two large vessels in order to extinguish the fire ; while 
the fa'tid odour ai:d smoke wliich exhaled from tho 
body, almost sufl'ocateJ some of the neighbours who 
had hastened to the girl's assistance. The trunk v/as 
in some measure incinerated, and resembled a heap of 
coals covered with white a.shes. The head, the arms, 
the legs, and the thighs, had al^o participated in the 
burning. This woman, it is said, liad drunk a largo 
quantity of npiritous liquors in consequence of being 
overjoyed to hear that one of her daughters had returned 
from Gibraltar. There was no fire in the grate, and 
the candle had burned entirely out in the socket of the 
candlestick, which was close to her. Besides, there 
were found near the consumed body, the clothes of a 
child and a paper screen, which had sustained no injury 
by the fire. The dress of this woman consisted of a 
cotton gown.* 

This case is to be found in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London^ and is one of the most de- 
cided, and least equivocal instances of this species of 
combustion to be met with. It was mentioned at the 
time in all the journals, and was the subject of much 
speculation and remark. The reality of its occurrence 
was attested by many witnesses, and three several ac- 
counts of it, by different hands, all nearly coincide. 

Case of Don Gio Maria Bkrtholi. — 'Havins 
spent tho day in travelling about the country, he arrivea 
in the evening at the house of his brother-in-law. He 
immediately requested to be shown to his destined 
apartment, where he had a handkerchief placed between 
his shirt and shoulders ; and, bein^ lefi alone, betook 
himself to his devotions. A few mmutes had scarcely 
elapsed when an extraordinary noise was heard in the 
chamber, and the cries of the unfortunate man were 
particularly distinguished : the people of the house, 
nastily entering the room, found him extended on the 
floor, and surrounded by a light flame, which receded 
(a mesure) as they approached, and finally vanished. 
On the following; ^lomvw5L^ vJwi y>^\^^n.>w^ ^-laasisa^fc. 
Yw Mi "BailvW^v ^'t^o ^o>aL.A xiwi 'vdSwmjwj^ ^\ * 
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the flesh ; from the shoulders to the thighs, the integu- 
ments were equally injured ; and on the right hand, the 
part most injured, mortification had aheady commenced, 
which, notwithstanding immediate scarification, rapidly 
extended itself. The patient complained of burning 
thirst, was horribly convulsed, and was ezhaustrd by 
ccntinual vomiting, accompanied by fever and delirium. 
On the fourth day, after two hours of comatose inaen- 
sibility, he expired. During the whole period of his 
siilTi rings, it was impossible to trace any symptomBtic 
aifcction. A short time previous to his death, M. Bat- 
tlaplia observed with astonishment that putrefaction 
had made so much progress ; the body already exhaled 
an insutTerable odour ; wonns crawled from it on the 
bed, aud the nails had become detached from the left 
hand. 

* The account ^ven by the unhappy patient was, that 
he felt a stroke like the blow of a cudgel on the right 
hand, and at the same time he saw a lambent flame at- 
tach itself to his shirt, which was immediately reduced 
to a^hcs. his wristbands, at the same time, being utterly 
untouched. The handkerchief which, as before men- 
tioned, was placed between his shoulders and his shirt, 
was entire, and free from any traces of burning ; his 
breeches were equally uninjured, but though not a hair 
of his head was burned, his coif was totally consumed. 
Tlic weather, on the night of the accident, was calm, 
and the air very pun' ; no empyreumatic or bitmninous 
odour was perceived in the room, which was also free 
from smoke ; there was no vestige of fire, except that 
the lamp which had been full of oil, was found dry, and 
the wick redu( od to a cinder.' 

This cas:c is from the work of Fo<lcr6, and is given 
u abridrfcd by Paris and Fonblanque, in their excellent 
treatise on >Iedical Jurisprudence. It occurred in 
1776, and is one of the bcist authenticated to be met 
with. I am not aware that the subject of it was a 
druidcard : if he were not, and if the facts be really 
tnie, we must conclude that spontaneous combustion 
may occur in sober persons as well as in the dissipated. 

C.isK OP MxnAME MiLLBT. — 'Having,' says I^e 
Cat. * spent several months at Rheims. in the years 
1724 and 1725, I lodged at the house of Sieur Mdlet, 
whose wife got intoxicated every day. The domestic 
economy of the family was managed by a pretty young 
girl, which I must not omit to remark, in order that aU 
the circumstances which accompanied the fact I am 
about to relate, may be better understood. This wo- 
man was found consumed on the 20th of Februar)*, 
1725. at the distance of a foot and a half from the 
hearth in her kitchen. A part of the head only, with a 
portion of the lower extremities, and a few of the ver- 
tebrr. had escaped combustion. A foot and a half of 
the Hix>ring under the body had been consumed, but a 
kneading trough and a powdering tub, which were very 
near the body, sustained no injury. M. Chriteen, a 
Bur;:eon, examined the remains of the body, with every 
judicial formality. Jean Millet, the husband, being in- 
tcrro^tcd by the judges who instituted the inquiry into 
the alTair. declared, that about eight in the evening, on 
the lOth of February, he had retired to rest wi£ his 
wife who not being able to sleep, went into the kitchen, 
where be thought she was warming herself; that, hav- 
ing fallen asleep, he was awakened about two o'clock 
by an infectious odour, and that, having run to the 
kitchen, he found the remains of his wife in the state 
described in the report of the physicians and surgeons. 
The judges, having no suroicion of the real cause of 
this event prosecuted the affair with the utmost dilli- 
gence. It was very unfortunate for Millet that he. had 
a handsome servant-maid, for neither his probity nor 
innocence were able to save him from the suspicion of 
having got rid of his wife by a concerted plot, and of 
having arranged the rest of the circumstances in such 
a manner as to give it the appearance of an accident. 
He experienced, therefore, toe whole seveni^ oi \i» 
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law ; and though, hy an appeal to a 
enlightened court, which oiscofvcrad 
cotnoustion, he came off nctonona* he 
much from uneaainesa of mind, that he 
pass the remainder of his days id an ho^itaL* 
The above case has a peculiar in^portance 
to it, for it shows that, in conaeqaoice of 
possibly spontaneous, persons haTe been 
murder. Forder^ in his work, allodca to sevcnl cssh 
of this kind. 

Some chemists have attempted to acconot far tbi 
kind of combustion, by the formation of phosfAnettirf 
hydrogen in the body. This gas, as is weD known, »• 
flameson exposure to the air ; dot can there be a tebc 
that if a suiScient quantity were gooeratcd, ikt hair 
might bo easily enough consumed. If soch an arcs* 
muiation can be prov«l ever to take place, there is as 
end to conjecture ; and we have before ns a caose ib^ 
ficiently potent to account for the burning. 
I am inclined to thirik, that although most of 
la ted cases rest on vague report, and are ormi ppo rt d 
by such proofs as would warrant us in ptacing i 
reliance upon them, yet suflkient evidence 
exists, to show that such a phenomenon as j 
combustion has actually taken place, althon^ doobcW 
the number of cases has been much exaggerated. Dr 
Mason Good, justly observes, 'Thejne may be sobk 
ditCculty in giving credit to so marreUoos a ^i^tk*— 
yet, examples of its existence, and of its Icadine to i 
migratory and fatal combustion are so numerous, astd 
so well authenticated, and press upcm us from so sacf 
difTercnt countries and eras, that it would be absurd u 
withhold our assent.' * It can no longer be deobccd.' 
says Dr Gordon Smith, ' that persons hare recirBd » 
their chambers in the usual manner, and in place sf las 
individual, a few cinders, and perhaps part of his bsne^ 
were found.' Inflammable eructations are said is se- 
cur occasionally in northern latitudes, ^sdicD dw beAr 
has been exposed to intense c<^ after ezccssifc in- 
dulgence in spiritous liquors ; and the case of a Bsks- 
mian peasant is iiarrated, who lost his lifie in 
qucnce of a column of ij^ited inflammable air 
from his mouth, and baflSmg extinction. This c 
well as others of the same kind, is aUegsd ta hns 
arisen from phosphurctted hydroffen, ffcnamsd by 
some chemical combination of alcohol and ammsl wA- 
stances in the stomach, \lliat truth there naf W ■ 
these relations I do not pretend to saj. They vor 
unquestionably the aspect of a fiction ; and are, Ml- 
withstanding, repeated from so manj qnartera, dtf ii 
is nearly as diflkult to doubt them altogether aa to gni 
them our entire belief. There is one tlm^, howcta. 
which may bo safely denied ; and that is the fret sf 
drunkards having been blown up in conseqacnee sf 
their breath or eructations catching fire from the appli- 
cation of a lighted candle. Tlwse tales are prindpaDf 
of American extraction ; and seem elaboratad by tkt 
propensity for the marvellous for which our liaiissl'liitfir 
brethren have, of late years, been distinguished 

Upon the whole, this subject is extremely ebscovai 
and has never been satisfactorfly treated by any woier. 
Sufficient evidence appears to me to exist m sofpat of 
the occurrence, but any information as to theraMCcsf 
proximate cause of this singular malady, is as yit ex- 
ceedingly defective and unsatis&ctorr. 

In a memoir lately read befiore the Acafdtfmia dn 
Sciences, the following are stated to be the chief d^ 
cumstances connected with apootaneoaacombestioB: 
* 1. The greater part of the persona who have fidka 
victims to it, have made an immoderate use of aleoholie 
liquors. 2. The combustion is almost always gCBMS^ 
but sometimes is only partisl. 8. It is mndiianramaM 
men than among women, and they are pOBc^MBy oil 
women. There is but one case of ths oonbostiaBif 
a girl seventeen years of sge, and that ' 
\ K. *YVua\Mf^^ vcA >^<& VvK«ta is%^ 
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the feet, Uw hBrnU, and the top of tho skull almost al- 
wmya eseipe comtmstion. 6. Although it requires 
■erenl f^fots to burn a common corpse, incineration 
takes pJece in these spontaneous comoustions without 
any eiiect on the most combustible matters in the 
neighborhood. In an extraordinary instance of a double 
combustion operating upon two persons in one room, 
neither the apartment nor the furniture was burnt. 6. 
It has not been at all proved that the presence of an 
inflamed body is necessary to develope spontaneous 
human combustions. 7. Water, so fai from extinguish- 
ing tho flame, seems to give it more activity ; and when 
the flame has disappeared, secret combustion goes on. 
8. -Spontaneous combustions are more frequent in 
winter than in summer. 9. General combustions are 
not aoeceptible of cure, only partial. 10. Those who 
andecgo spontaneous combustions are the prey of a 
Tery strong internal heat. 11. The combustion bursts 
oat all at once, and consumes the body in a few hours. 
IS. The parts of the body not attacked are struck with 
mortification. 13. In persons who have been attacked 
writh Miontaneous combustion, a putrid degeneracy 
takes PMce which soon leads to gangrene.' 

In this singular malady medicine is of no avail. The 
combustion ia kept up by causes apparently beyond the 
raacn of remedy, and in almost every case, life is ex- 
tioet before the phenomenon is perceived. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

DimnLKNinBss judicially considbbxd. 

Not only does the drunkard draw down upon himself 
many diseases, both of body and mind, but if, in his 
intoxication, he commit any crime or misdemeanor, he 
beeoraet, like other subjects, amenable to the pains of 
law. In tliis respect, indeed, bo is worse off than 
sober persons, for drunkenness, far from palliating, is 
held to aggiavato every offence : the law does not re- 
gard it as any extenuation of crime. ' A dnmkard,* 
say* Sir Edward Coke, ' who is roluntartus demon, 
bath no privilege thereby ; but what hurt or ill soever 
he doeth, his drunkenness doth aggravate it.' In the 
case of the King vcrsftf Macla'u^hlin, March.. 1737, tho 
plea of drunkenness, set up in mitigation of,][tunish^ 
nient, was not allowed by the court. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie aays he never foujid^t sustaincil, and that in a 
case of murder it was repelled — Spott r^r^uxDouglass, 
1S87. Sir Matthew Hales, c. 4. is deaf against tho 
▼alidity of the defence, and all a^ee that ' levis et 
tnodka ebrietat Hon excusat nee minuit delictum.* It 
U a maxim in legal practice, that * those who pro- 
aome to commit crimes when drunk, must submit to 
pnnialinient when sober.* This state of tho law is not 
peculiar to modem times. In ancient Greece it was 
decreed by Pittacus, that * he who committed a crime 
tfhen intoxicated, should receive a double punishment,* 
viz. one for tho crime itself, and the other for the 
ebriety which prompted him to commit it. The Athe- 
nians not only punished offences done in drunkenness 
witk increased severity, but, by an enactment of Solon, 
indiriation in a magistrate was made capital. The 
Roman law was in some measure, an exception, and 
admitted ebriety as a plea for any misdeeds committed 
under its influence : per vtnum ielaptia capitalia pa.na 
remittUur. Notwithstanding this tenderness to offences 
\gw dmnkaids, the Romans, at one period, were incon- 
amtent enoosh to punish the vice itself with death, if 
foimd occmnng in a woman. By two acts passed in 
fht leign <^ James I., drunkenness was punishable 
with a fine, and, failing payment, with sitting publicly 
te MK hamM in the stocks; 4 Jac. I. c. 5, ami 21 Jac. 
Lc. T. Bj the fint of these acts, Justices of the 
^ftoceed aguM dnuiaidf at the Sesaions, 



by way of indictment : and this act remamed in opera- 
tion till the 10th of October, 1828, at which time, by 
the act of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 61, ^ 35, the law for the 
suppression of drunkenness was repealed, without pro- 
viciing any punishment for offenders in this respect 
Previous to this period, the ecclesiastical courts could 
take cognizance of the offence, and punish it accord- 
ingly. As the law stands at present, therefore drunk- 
enness, per sCf is not punishable, but acts of violence 
committed under its influence are held to be aj^avated 
rather than otherwise ; nor can the person briiig it for- 
ward as an extenuation of any folly or misdemeanor 
which he may chance to commit. In proof of this, it 
may be stated, that a bond si^cd in a fit of intoxica- 
tion, holds in law, and is perjfcctly binding, unless it 
can be shown that the person who signed it was inebri- 
ated by the collusion or contrivance of those to whom 
the bond was irivcn. A judge or magistrate found 
drunk upon the bcnch^ is liable to removal from his office ; 
and decisions pronounced by him in that state are held 
to be null and void. Such persons cannot, while act- 
ing ex officio, claim tho benefit of the repeal in tho 
ancient law — their offence being in itself an outrage on 
justice, and, therefore, a misdemeanor. Even in 
blasphemy, uttered in a state of ebriety, the defence 
goes for nothing, as is manifest from the following case, 
given in Maclaurin*s Arguments and Decisions, p. 731. 

'Nov. 22, 1694. Patrick Kinnimnouth, of that Ilk, 
was brought to trial for blasphemy and adultery. The 
indictment alleged, he had afHrmed Christ was a bas- 
tard. And that he had said, * If any woman had Crod 
on one side, and Christ on the other, he would stow 
[cut] the lugs [ears] out of her head in spite of them 
both.* He pleaded chiefly that he was drunk or mad 
when he uttered these expressions, if he did utter them. 
The court found the libel relcvaht to infer the ]>.iin8 li- 
belled, t. e. death ; and found *tRe defence, that the 
pannel was furious or distractfHl in his wits relevant : 
but repelled thq alledganco of fury or distraction aris- 
ing /rom drunkenness.* 

It thus appeu&^that the laws both of Scotland and 
England agree %i considering drunkennc^^^^allia- 
tioiyf crime, Jbut rather the reverse : and n is well 
thaRt is so,. sJbing that ebriety could be easily counter- 
feited, and made a cloak for the commission .h;/ ati^i- 
ous offences. By the laws^drunkenness is looked upon 
as criminal, uid this ^eing the case, they could not 
consistently Slow one crime to mitigate the penalties 
du^ to another. 

There is only one case where drunkenness can ever 
he alleged in mitigation of punishment — that is, where 
it has induced * a state of mind perfectly akin to insanity.' 
It is, in fact, one of the common causes of that disease. 
The partition lino between intoxication and insanity, 
may hence become a subject of discussion. 

* William M'Donough was indicted and tried for the 
murder of his wife, before the supreme court of the 
State of Massachusetts, in November, 1817. It ap- 
peared in testimony, that several years previous he had 
received a severe injury of tho head ; tliat although re- 
lieved of this, yet its effects were such as occasionally 
to render him insane. At these periods he complained 
greatly of his head. The use of spiritous liquors im- 
mediately induced a return of the paroxysms, and in 
one of them, thus induced he murdered his wife. He 
was with great propriety found guilty. The voluntary 
use of a sUmulus which, he was fully aware, would 
disorder his miud, fully placed him under the power of 
the law,** 

* In the state of New- York, we have a statue wluch 
places the property of habitual drunkards under the 
care of the chancellor, in the same manner as that of 
lunatics. The overseer of tho poor in each town may, 
when they discover aipcwo\\.Uitfe^sv\a^>Xv^^^a>s^*KA-» 
apply lo thft cYmmvmKlox toi ^isa ««!ic«r^ ^Wia^v**^ 
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and jurisdiction. And in certain cases, when the per- 
son considers himself aggrieved, it may be investigated 
by six freeholders, whether he is actually what he is de- 
scribed to be, and their declaration is. prima ftiac, evi- 
dence of the fact/*^ [This act was passed Starch 16, 
1821.] 

* In Rydgway r. Darwin, Lord Eldon cites a case 
where a commission of lunacy was supported against a 
person, who, when sober, was a very sensible man. but 
being in a constant state of intoxication, he was inca- 
pable of managing his propcrty/t 



CHAPTER XIV. 

METHOD OF CUBIXO THE HABIT OF DBUXKEXNESS. 

To remove the habit of dnmkcnneas from any one 
in whom it has Iron long established, is a task of pecu- 
liar difficultv. W' have not onlv to contend against 
the cravinps of the IkkIv, but against tlH>se of the mind : 
and in struepliii;: with l>oth. we arp, in reality, carrying 
CO a combat with nature herself The system no long- 
er performs it.< functions in the usual manner ; and to 
restore ti.c ?e lanctions to their previous tone of action, 
is more di.Tic::li thnn it would be to give them an action 
altogether the reverse of nature and of health. 

Tiie f.rst stcii to be adopted. '\* the discontinuance of 
all liquors or substances which have the power of in- 
toxicating The only qu'^stion is — should they be 
dropped ct onre, or by deL'recs ; Dr Trotter, in his Es- 
say on Dnrnkinness. iias entered into a long train of 
argument, to prove th.it. in all cases, they ought to be 
given up tnftanUr. He contends, that, bfing in them- 
si'lvi'K n.i:)rio;ij!. their s^iidJen discontinuance cannot 
possibly be attended vfith hann. But his reasonings on 
this point, thoix'h inirrnious. are not conclusive. A 
dark unwholesome dni'ireon is a bad thing, but it has 
been rf^marked. that those who have Ijcon long confined 



to such a place, have become sick if sfl^enly exposed 
to the U|ht 9\d pure air. on n coverin^thpir liberty : 
had thi^ecn done by decrees, no evil ^ects wo^d 
have ensued. A removal from an unhealthy climne 
(to which years had habituatf-d a man) to a healthy one, 
has sometimes been attended with similar consequences. 
Even Old ulcers cannot always ^e quicklv healed up 
with safety. Inebriation becomes, as it wffe, a second 

• Berk f«:i MeJrc.il .1 irisprudencc. ' 
f Colli'ifnn on Lnii.-cy. 

* Tho Laws seain«t int^xical'mn are rnd>rced with crcai riff- 
our in Sweden. \v;'oe?i>r l« "^en drunk, i« fiiicd, for the first 
offrnre. iliro»* dollars ; for fh-^ Mconil. six, |r»r the third and 
fourth, a Ftill larjjer sum. and i* also dcprired of the right of 
voiinff at elenions, and of bcmc apptiinie<l a rcpre^ntative. He 
ie, N'fiidefl. publicly pxpofed in the parish chunh on the Ihllow. 
inf Sur.d.'.y. If the oime individual is (bund ct^mmiuinc the 
same oiTirce a fifth rime, he is shut up in a house of correction, 
ami ciKidemned (» eiv months' hanl latjour ; and if lie 18 asaiu 
entity, .>f a twelvemonths' pani«hment of a similar description. 
II the idence has lieen committ^t in public. Mich as at n ftir. an 
auaion. fcc iV.r fine is iloubled : ainl if thr (iff:nderha« made 
hi« appearance in a churih. the punishment iii nill mrtrc nevere. 
Whj'^TT 1? convirtM of 'iivine ui'lnred another to inioxic.ite 
himself, i? fined three dol nrj. which ni\m in doubled if the per. 
■on \n a minor. An ecc!e!*in>tic who ni!l« into this offence lo«es 
his benefice : if it is a layman who occupies aoj c«m«iderable 
post, hifl functions are suej^ended, and perhaps he is dismiwed. 
Drunkenness is never ailmitted a» an ex''U!ie (or any crime ; and 
whoever dicR when dnink i» buried irnominiouMly. and deprived 
of tl.- prayers of the church. It is forbidden to'eive anumore 
explicitly to mU. any ppirttuous Ii(]uon« to students, workmen, 
servants, appreriii'-en. ami private poldiers. Whoever Is obiterv. 
ed dru;)k in the street?, or making a noise in a tavern, is sure to 
be taken to prison and detained till iw>ber. without, however, be- 
inzon that account exempted from the fines. Half ofthese fines 
foes to the informers, (who are ffeiifralfy police olfic^'rs,) the 
other half to the poor. If the delinquent has no money, he is 
kepi in prison vntil some one pays Hv him, or until he has work- 
ad out his eniarffemenc Twice a*Tear these ordinances are 
read aloihl from the pulpit by the ciercy ; and every uvern. 
keeper is bound unw the penaJty of a heavy fine, to hare a 

copyof them hun^ op in Uis prtnidpal roomaof his house.^ — 
SdhtJberrt Trmd* im Swtduu 
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nature, and is not to be npidij cfaui^ed wiih 
more than other natures. Spanheun* adnnecs lat 
same opinion. * Drunkards,' WKjm he, * cannot ktnid 
their bad habits suddenly, without injuring their hnhk.* 
Dr Darwin speaks in like tenna of the iojuriooa cftra 
of too sudden a change ; and for theae, uid other mi- 
aons about to be detailed, I am diapoaed, apoB tfat 
whole, to coincide with them. 

If we consider attentively the arstem of man, we wiH 
bo satisfied that it accommodatea itself to vanons statei 
of action. It will perfonn a healthr nction, of whid 
there is only one atate, or a diaeaaed action, of whidi 
there are a hundred. The former ia imifonn. and hoax>- 
eeneous. It may be raised or lowered, aceoediiif ta 
me state of the circulation, hat ita nature ia ever ibe 
aame : when that changea — when itnasomea ccwchv- 
acters — it is no longer the action of henlth, hot of d»- 
ease. The latter may be multiplied to infioitr, tad 
varies with a thousand circumatances ; aoch at ihe <■- 
ffan which is affected, and the substancft which is taken. 
Now, drunkenness in the long run, ia one €& those dv- 
eased actions. The system no longer acts with its 
original purity : it is operated upon by a ficiitions ex- 
citement, and, in the course of time, aaanmet a sraie 
quite foreign to ita oriffinal constitution — an aciMQ 
which, however unhealthv, becomes**, ultimately, ts 
some measure, natural. "When we uae opium for a 
lontT time, wc cannot immediately get rid of it. beca^isc 
it has given rise to a false action m the sratem — whi^ci 
would suffer a sudden disorder if deprived of its tccs*- 
tomed stimulus. To illustrate this, it may be mcnLoo- 
ed. that when Abbas the Great published an edict t» 
prohibit the use of coqucnar, (the juice of boded |up- 
pies,) on account of its dismal effects on the cons:;r:- 
tion. a great mortalitv followed, which was only aiojppefi 
at last by restoring tLe use of the prdbibited berera^. 
Disease, under such circtmistances, friun^uis ore 
health, and has established so strong a hold vpon \ut 
body, that it is dislodged with diificulty by its lavfai 
possessor, "^^lien we wish to get rid of opium, or acv 
other narcotic to which we are accustomed, we wok 
do so by degrees, and let the healthy action giadaaliy 
expel the diseaaed one. Race apirita or wine in the 
situation of opium, and the resulta will be the su<e. 
For these reasons, I am incliiied to think, that, in mazv 
cases at least, it would be improper and dangeious to 
ivmove intoxicating hquors all at once from the dr^ak- 
ard. Such a proceeding seems at Tariance with ibe 
established actions of the ftuman body, and aa injodh 
cious as unphilosophical. 

I do not, however, mean to aay, that there are as 
cases in which it would be necessair to drop Iiqooct 
all at once, \\lien much bodily Tigour remains — ^wbea 
the morning cravings for the bottle are not irreaisLbse. 
nor the appetite altogether broken, the peraon shosld 
give over his bad habita inatantly. This is a sute of 
mcipieut drunkenness. He baa not yet acquired the 
constitution of a confirmed sot, and the sooner \it 
ceases the better. The immediate abandonmes: cf 
drinking may also, in general, take place when thtrr is 
any organic disease, such as enlarged liver, drof sy. or 
schirrus stomach. Under these circumstances, the si- 
critice is much less than at a previous period, as :::e 
frame has. in a great measure, lost its power oi w.n- 
standing liquor.o. and the relish for tliem is also co£.».- 
derably lessened. But even then, the sudden depnra- 
tion of the accustomed stimulus has been knowa \-> 
produce dangerous exhaustion ; and it haa been found 
necessary to ^nve it airain, though in more moderate 
quantities, l^hose drunkards who have no particular 
disease, unless a tremor and loss of appetite be so oc 
nominated, require to be deprived of the bottle fay da* 
grecs. Tlieir system would be apt to fall i 
of torpor if it were suddenly takoi awBTt 
me,wlai diseases^ such aa melanchotyi 
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liriam tremens, might even be the result. With such 
pecsons, however, it must be scknowledged that there 
IB very srest difficulty in getting their potations dimin- 
iahed. Tow have fortitude to submit to any reduction. 
There is, as the period of the accustomed indulgence 
arrives, an oppression and faintness at the prxcordia^ 
vrfaich human natuie can scarcely endure, together with 
a gnawing desire, infinitely more insatiable than the 
loivings of a pre^ant woman. 

To prove the mtensity of the desire for the bottle, 
and the difficulty, often insurmountable, of overcoming 
it, I extract the following interesting and highly char- 
acteristic anecdote from a recent publication : — *■ A 
flentleman of very amiable dispositions, and justly popu- 
ui, contracted habits of intemperance : his friends ar- 
gued, implored, remonstrated ; at last he put an end to 
all miportunity in this manner : — To a friend who was 
addressing him m the following strain — *Dcar Sir 
Oeorge, your family are in the utmost distress on ac- 
count of this unfortunate habit ; they perceive that 
biuiness is neglected ; your moral influence is gone ; 
jour health is ruined ; and, depond upon it, the coats of 
your stomach will soon give way, and then a change 
will come too late.' The poor victim, deeply convinced 
of the hopelessness of his case, rcplieu thus : — ' Mv 
good friend, your remarks are just ; they are, indc^, 
too true ; but I can no longer resist temptation : if a 
bottle of brandy stood at one hand, and the pit of hell 
jvawned at the other, and if 1 were convinced I would 
be pushed in as sure as I took one glass, I could not 
refrain. Yoa are very kind. I ought to be grateful for 
ao many kind good friends, but you may snare vour- 
aelves the trouble of trying to reform me : tne thing is 
impossible.' ' 

The obeervation of almost every man must have fur- 
nished him with cases not less striking tlian the above. 
I could relate many such which have occurred in my 
own practice, but shall at present content myself with 
one. I was lately consulted by a young gentleman of 
Ibrtune from the north of England. He was aged 
twenty-six, and was one of the most lamentable in- 
elancea of the resistless tyranny of this wretched habit 
that can possibly be imagined. Every morning, before 
breakfast, he drank a bottle of brandy : another he 
consumed between breakfast and dinner ; and a third 
^Mrtly before going to bed. Independently of this, he 
indulged in wine and whatever liquor came within his 
reach. Even during the hours usually appropriated to 
sleep, the same system was pursued — ^brandy being 
placed at the bed side for his use in the night-time. To 
this destructive rice he had t>een addicted since his 
aizteenth year and it had gone on increasing from day 
to day, till it had acquired its then alarming and almost 
incredible magnitude. In vain did he try to resist the 
insidious poison. With the perfect consciousness that 
he was rapidly destroying himself, and witli every de- 
aiie to struggle against Uie insatiable cravir^ of his 
diseased appetite, he found it utterly impossible to of- 
fer the slightest opposition to them. Intolerable sick- 
ness, faintinffs, and tremors, followed every attempt 
to abandon his potations ; and had they been taken 
■addenly away from him, it cannot be doubted that 
delirium tremens and death would have been the re- 
mit. 

There are many persons that cannot be called drunk- 
ards, who, nevertheless, indulge pretty freely in the 
botite, though after reasonable intervals. Such persons 
neually possess abwndance of health, and resist intoxi- 
cation powerfully. Here the stomach and system m 
fleneral lose their irritability, in the same way ais in con- 
anned topors, but this is more from torpor than from 
vveekness. Tho springs of life become less delicate ; 
Am piTOte on which they move get, as it were, clogged, 
audi thoagh axittence goes on with vigour, it is not 
At hnomlii^ andelaitic visour of perfect health. This 
|ra M ten dibi]i(y out irom torpor ; the mas- 



cular fibre becoming, like tho hands of a labouring man 
hardened and blunted in its sensibilities. Such are the 
effects brought on by a frequent use of inebriating 
agents, but an excMsive use in every case gives rise to 
^yeakncss. This the system can only escape by a pro- 
per interval being allowed to elapse between our indul- 
gences. But if dose be hesped on dose, before it has 
time to rally from former exhaustion, it becomes more 
and more debilitated ; the blood ceases to circulate 
with its wonted force ; the secretions get defective, 
and the tone of the living fibre daily enfeebled. A de- 
bauch fevers tho system, and no man can stand a per^ 
pctual succession of fevers without injuring himself^ and 
at last destroying life. 

Drunkenness, in the lon^ run changes its character. 
The sensations of the confirmed tippler, when intoxi- 
cated, are nothing, in point of pleasure, to those of the 
habitually temperate man, in the same condition. We 
drink at first for the serenity which is difTused over the 
mind, and not from any positive love we bear to the 
liquor. But, in the course of time, the influence of 
the latter, in producing gay images, is deadened. It is 
then chiefly a mere animal fondness for drink which 
actuates us. We like the taste of it, as a child likes 
sweetmeats ; and the stomach, for a series of years, 
has been so accumstomed to an unnatural stimulus, 
that it cannot perform its functions properly with- 
out it. In such a case, it may readily be believ- 
ed that liquor could not be suddenly removed with 
safety. 

The habit will sometimes be checked by operating 
skilfully upon the mind. If the person has a feeling 
heart, much may be done by representing to him the 
state of misery into which he will plunge himself, hia 
family, and his friends. Some men by a strong efibrt, 
have given up liquors at once, in consequence of such 
representations. 

Some drunkards have attempted to cure themselves 
by the assumption of voluntary oaths. They go befonf 
a mairistrate, and swear that, for a certain penod, they 
shall not taste liquors of any kind ; and it is but just to 
state, that these oaths are sometimes strictly enoush kept 
They are, however, much oftenerbrokei>---the physical 
cravings for the bottle prevailing over whatever religious 
obliratton may have been entered into. Such a proceed- 
ing 18 as absurd as it is immoral, and never answer the 
purpose of eflecting any thin^ like a radical cure ; for, 
although the person abides by nis solemn engagement, it 
is only to resume his old habits more inveterately than 
ever, the moment it expires. 

Many men become drunkards from family broils. 
They find no comfort at home, and gladly seek for it 
out of doors. In such cases, it will be aunoet impos* 
sible to break the habit. The domestic sympatnies 
and affections, which oppose a barrier to dissipation, 
and wean away the mind from the bottle, have here no 
room to act. When the mother of a family becomea 
addicted to liquor, the case is very afflicting. Home 
instead of being the seat of comfort and order, bocomos 
a species of Pandemonium : the social circle is broken 
up, and all its happiness destroyed. In this case there 
is no remedy but the removal of the drunkard. A feel- 
ing of perversity has been known to effect a cure 
among the fair sex. A man of Philadelphia, who was 
afflicted with a drunken wife, put a cask of rum in her 
way, in the chsritable hope that she would drink her- 
self to death. She suspected the scheme, and, from, 
a mere principle of contradiction, abstained in all time 
coming, from any sort of indulgence in the bottle. I 
may mention another American anecdote of a person 
reclaimed from drunkenness, by means not less singular. 
A mail in Maryland, notoriously addicted to this vice, 
hearing sn uproar in his kitchen one evening, felt the 
curiosity to step without noise to the door, to know 
. what was th» VQa\.\«t, 'wViwi \«b\s^Bii^ \ss* vsws^W 
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eonple of his nemo boys, who were mimicking himself 
in his dranken fits, showing how he reeled and stagger- 
ed — how he looked snd nodded, and hiccupped and 
tnnibled. The picture which these children of nature 
drew of him, and which had filled the rest with so much 
merriment, struck him so forcibly, that he became a 
perfectly sober man, to the unspeakable joy of his wife 
and children. 

Man is very much the creature of habit. By drink- 
ing regularly at certain times, he feels the longing for 
liquor at the stated return of those periods — as after 
dinner, or immediately before going to bed, or \\ hatcver 
die period may be. He even feels it in certain com- 
panies, or in a particular tavern at which he is in the 
labtt of taking his libations. We have all heard x\w 
■toiy of the man who could never pass an inn on the 
Toadsido without entering it and taking a glass, and 
who, when, after a violent eifort, he siicceedf^l in get- 
ting beyond the spot, strai^tway returned to reward 
himself with a bumper for his resolution. It :.< a good 
rale for drunkards to break all such habits. Let the 
frequenter of drinking clubs, masonic lodges, and other 
Bacchanalian assemblages, leave off attending thc^e 
places ; and if he must drink, let him do so at home, 
^Hiere there is every likelihood his potations will be 
lew libera]. Let him also forswear the society of boon 
companions, either in his own habitation or in theirs. 
Let aim, if be can manage it, remove from the place of 
his usoal residence, and go somev^re else. Lot him 
also take abondance of exercise, court the society of in- 
tellectual and sober persons, and turn his attention to 
reading, or gardenuig, or sailing, or whatever other 
amusement he has a fancy for. By following this ad- 
vice rigidly, ho will get ri<l of that baleful habit which 
haunts Lim like his shadow, and intnides itself by day 
and by night into the sanctuanr of his thoughts. And 
if be refuses to lay aside the Uirccan cup, let him re- 
flect that Disease waits upon his steps— -that Dronsy, 
Palsy, Emaciation, Poverty, and Idiotism, followed by 
the pale phantom. Death, pursue him like attendant 
S|UTita, and claim him as their prey. 

Sometimes an attack of disease has the effect of so- 
bering drunkards for the rest of their lives. I knew a 
gentleman who bad apoplexy in conse-iuencc of dissi- 
pation. He fortunately recovered, l>ut the dani^or 
which he had escaped made such an imi>rr:>s!un upon 
his mind, that he never, till hi.s i!yin<^ thy, Uia^cd aiiy 
liquor stronger than simple water. Many per^ioiis. jfter 
such changes, become remarkably lean ; but this is not 
an unhealthy emaciation. Their mental powers also 
suffer a very material improvement — the in*-ill' rt be- 
coming more powerful, and the moral fcelini;? more soft 
and refined. 

In a small treatise on Naval Discijiline, latt*Iy pub- 
lished, the following whimsical and inrjrnioi.s laurje of 
punishing drunken seamen is recommended : — * Sepa- 
rate for one month ereiy man who was found drciik. 
from the rest of the cnw : mark his clothes ' drunkird ;' 
give him six-water grt^* or, if beer, mixed one- 
half water ; let them dme when the crew had fin- 
ished ; employ them in eveiy dirty and disgraceful 
wori(, dec. This had such a salutary effect, that in less 
than six months not a drunken man was to be found in 
the ship. The same system was introduced by the 
writer into every ship on boanl which he subsequently 
served. When first lieutenant of the Victory and Dio- 
mede, the beneficial consequences were acknowledfred 
— the culprits were heard to say that they would rather 
receive six dozen lashes at the gangway, and be done 
with it, than be put into the * drunken mess* (for so it 
was named) for a month.* 

Those persons who have been for many years in the 

habit of indulging largely in drink, and to whom it has 

become an elixir vita indispensable to their happine.<!f, 

cannot be suddenly deprived of it. This should l)e done 

b/ tiow degrees, and maat be the reiuU of convicVton. 



If the quantity be forcibly diminished against the|K- 
son*s will, no good can be done : he will only seize "it 
first opportunity to remunerate himself for what be bv 
been deprived of, and proceed to greater cTce^scs Lua 
before. If his mind can be brought, by calm reflecticE. 
to submit to the decrease, much may be accomphsbed 
in the way of refomiation. Many didiccliie* cndouic- 
ediy attend this gradual process, and no ordicuy 
strength of mind ia rcquirea for its compleiioo. It a. 
however, less dangerous than the method vecommesNied 
by Dr Trotter, and ultimately much onure e-fertsil. 
Even although his plan were free of hazard, its eSer:s 
are not likely to be lastinn". The uanatursJ actioc v* 
which long intemperance had given rise, cliise* tj ih^ 
system with pertinacious adherence. The rrmesbrscfc 
of liquor, like a delightful vision, still attaches it«e'.f u> 
the drunkanrs mind ; and he longs with insMffi-rabie 
aniour, to feel once more the ecstacies to which it eitt 
birth. This is the consequence of a too rapid tryu*- 
tion. Had the sympathies of nature been gndailv 
opt rated upon, there would have been less noic-ace, 
and the lonjin^s had a lictter chance of wearing insea- 
sibly away. 

Amoni; the great authorities for acting in this zsa- 
mor, may be mentioned the celebrated Dr Pilcaim. Ia 
attempting to break the habit in a Highland c^fu.*;:. 
one of his patients, he exacted a promise that the h::er 
would every day drop as much sealing-wax int» bs 
glass as would receive the impression a( his seal Be 
did 80, and as the wax accmnulatod. tlio caparicy of ihp 
glass diminished, anl, consequently, the quantity «f 
whiskey it was capable of containing. By this plaa be 
was cured of his bad habit altogether. In menuoimz 
such a whimsical proceeding, I do not mean psxtiealv' 
ly to recommend it for adoption ; althm^h I am san»- 
fied that the principle on which its eccentiie cooir.Tcr 
proceeded was sulratantially correct. 

A strong argument against too sudden a rhance 3 
afforded in thu case of food. I have rrmaiked thai 
persons who are in the diiity habit of eating arJn&l 
food feel a scnso of weakness about the stomach if 
they suddenly discontinue it, and live for a few divs 
entirely upon vegetables. This I hive eipcnrrctd 
ponsonally, in various trials made for the piirp^ii-T ; uA 
even.' jiorson in health, and accustomt d to good Itinj. 
will. I a:n fvcrsuadcd, feel the same thin^. Tic 
sto:na<*h. from want of stimnlu.s loses its tone; 'Je 
cnviniT for animal food is strong and incessant ; ar.J. if 
it bo rosi.'i>tcd, heart-bum, water-brash. ai;d other hm* 
of indiijostion, are sure to ensue. In such a ca» 
ve.rotabics are loathe<l as intolerably in.«ipid. £nd cvi:i 
brcud is looked upon with disrelish and aversion. I: » 
preci^oly the same with liquors. Their sudden dis- 
continuance, where they have been kms; made us^ of, 
is almost sure to produce the same, aind even worse 
con:iequences to the individual. 

I cannot ijive any directions with regard to the .t^- 
mcn of a refonned drunkard. This will depend \:w^ 
dilTerent circumstances, such as a^e, constitution, dis- 
eases, and manner of living. It may be laid down as 
a general rule, that it ought to be as lit lie heaiin*: ss 
possible. A milk or vegetable diet will commociy be 
preferable to every other. But there are case* in 
which food of a richer quahty is requisite, as wbsQ 
there is much emaciation and debility. Here it may 
even be necessary to give a moderate quantity of wioc. 
In gout, likewise, too great a change of Uving is not 
always salutary, more especially in advanced ynrii 
where there is weakness of the digestive oigans. 
brought on by the disease. In old age, wine is cM'tn 
useful to sustain the system, more especially when 
sinking by the process of natural decay. The oUer a 
)>erson is, the greater the inconvenience of ■hffts'n"*g 
all at once from liquors, and the more slowly ought tfaif 
to bo taken away. 1 cannot bring myself to bdieiv 
\ CeaX a. maii 'WtM) lot >QaNi % txntox^ ^a ^auk. ftM^ 
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suddenly discontmiie this ancient habit without a 
certain d^iee of risk ; the idea is opposed to all that 
we know of tbo bodily and mental functions. 

In attempting to cure the habit of drunkenness, 
opimB may sometime be used with advantage. By 
giTing it m moderate quantities, the liquor which the 
person ia in the habit of taking, may be diminished to 
m considerable extent, and he may thus be enabled to 
ieiTe them off altogether. There is only one risk, and it 
is this — that he may become as confirmed a votary of 
opiom as he waa before of strong liquors. Of two 
evils, however, we should always choose the least : and 
it is certain that however perniciously opium msy act 
upon the system, its moral effects and its power of in- 
juring reputation are decidedly less formidable than 
those of the ordinary intoxicating agents. 

The following anecdote has been communicated to 
me by the late Mr Alexander Balfour, (author of 
** Contemplation,' * Weeds and Wildflowers,' and other 
ioffenious woriu,) and exhibts a mode of curing dram- 
dnnking equally novel and effective : 

About the middle of last century, in a provincial 
town on the east coast of Scotland, where smuggling 
was oonimon, it was the practice for two respectable 
merchants to gratify themselves with a social glass of 
flood Hollands, for which purpose they regukrly ad- 
journed at a certain hour, to a neighboring gin-shop. 
It h^jpened one morning that sometmng prevented one 
of them finmi calling on his neighbor at tne usual time. 
Many a wittfiil and longing look was cast for the friend 
■o maoeoantably absent, but he came not. His dis- 
appoiiited companion would not ep to the dram-shop 
aiooe ; but be aflerwards acknowledged that the want 
of hie icciutoined cordial rendered him uneasy the 
whole dav. However, this feeling induced him to re- 
flect OB the bed habit he was acquiring, and the conse- 
^juences which were likely to follow. He therefore re- 
solved to discontinue dram-dnnking entirely, but found 
it difficult to put his resolution into practice, until, 
efter somedelilwration, he hit upon the following expo- 
nent : — Filling a bottle with excellent Hollands, he 
lodged it in his back-shop, and the first morning taking 
lua dram, ho replaced it with simple water. Next 
rooming he took a second dram, replacing it with water ; 
and in this manner he went on, replacing the fluid sub- 
tracted from the bottle with water, till at last the mix- 
ture became iusipid and ultimately nauseous, which had 
such an effect upon his palate, that he was completely 
cured of his bad habit, and continued to live in exemp- 
lary soberness till his death, which happened in ex- 
treme old age. 

Dr Kain, an American physician, recommends tartar 
emetic for the cure of habitual drunkenness. ' Pos- 
sessing,* he observes, *no positive taste itself, it com- 
municates a diaffuating quality to those fluids in which 
it is dissolved. I have of^en seen persons who, from 
taking a medicine in the form of antimonial wine, could 
never aflerwards drink wine. Nothing, therefore, seems 
better calculated to form our indication of breaking up 
the association, in the patient's feelings, between his 
tlisrase and the relief to be obtained from stimulating 
liqaors. These liquors, with the addition of a very 
small quantity of emetic tartar, instead of relieving, in- 
creuo the sensation of loathing of food, and quickly 
produce in the patient an indomitable repugnance to 
the vehicle of its administration.* ' My method of pre- 
scribing it, has varied accordingly to the habits, ago, 
and constitution of the patient. I give it only in alter- 
ative alightly nauseating doses. A convenient pre- 
paration of the medicine is eight grains dissolved in 
four ounces of boiling water---hal? an ounce of the 
solution to be put into half-pint, pint, or quart of the 
pitieDt*sfrvorite liquor, and to be uken daily in divided 
portmns. If severe vomiting and purging ensue, I 
dizect laudanum to allay the irntation, and 
the dossL Id every patient it should be varied 
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according to its effects. In one instance, in a patient 
who lived ten miles from me, severe vomiting was pro- 
duced, more, I think, from excessive drinking, than the 
use of the remedy. He recovered from it, however, 
without any bad effects. In some cases, the change 
suddenly produced in the patient's habits, has brou^t 
on considerable lassitude and debility, which were of 
but short duration. In a majority of cases, no other 
effect hss been perceptible than slight nausea, some 
diarrhoea, and a gradual, but very uniform, distaste to 
the menstruum.'* 

Having tried tartar emetic in several instances, I can 
bear testimony to its good effects in habitual drunken- 
ness. The active ingredient in Chambers's celebmted 
nostrum for the cure of ebriety, was this medicine. 
Tartar emetic, however, must always be used with cau- 
tion, and never except under the eye of a medical man, 
as the worst consequences might ensue fipom the indis- 
creet employment of so active an agent 

It seems probable that, in pletlumc subjects the hs- 
bit of drunkenness might be attacked with some soe- 
cess by the application of leeches, cold applications tod 
blisters to the head, accompanied by purgatives snd 
nauseating doses of tartar emetic. Ut Caldwell of 
Lexington, conceives drunkenness to be entirely a die- 
oase of the brain, especially of the animal compartments 
of this viscus, and more especially of that portion cal- 
led by phenologists the oigan ofalimtnthetUMf on which 
the appetite for food and drink is supposed mainly to 
depcna. Should his views be correct, the above traet- 
ment seems eligible, at least in drunkards of a full habit 
of body, and in such cases it is certainly worthy of » 
full trial. I refer the reader to Dr Caldwell's Essay, 
in which both the alxrvo doctrine and the practice 
founded upon it are very ably discussed. It is, indeed, 
one of the ablest papers which has hitherto appeared 
upon the aubject of drunkenness, t 

It veiy often happens, after a long course of dissips- 
tion, and that the stomach loses iu tone, and rejects 
almost every thing that ia swallowed. The remedy, ia 
this case, is opium, which should be given in the solid 
form in preference to any other. Small quantities of 
negus are also beneficial ; and the carbonate of am- 
monia, combined with some aromatic, is frequently st- 
tended with the best effects. When there is much 

frostration of strength, wine should always be given, 
n such a case, the entire removal of the long-accus- 
tomed stimulus would be attended with the worst ef- 
fects. This must bo done gradually. 

Enervated drunkards will reap much benefit by re- 
moving to the country, if their usual residence is in 
town. The free air and exercise renovate their en- 
feebled frames ; new scenes are presented to occupy 
their attention; and, the mind being withdrawn from 
former scenes, the chain of past associations is broken 
in two. 

Warm and cold bathing will occasionally be useful, 
according to circumstances. Bitters are not to be re- 
commended, especially if employed nnder the medium 
of spirits. When there is ranch debihty, chalybeatea 
will prove serviceable. A viait to places where there 
are mineral springs is of use, not only from the waters, 
but from the agreeable society to be met with at such 
quarters. The great art of breaking the habit consists 
in managing the drunkard with kindness and address. 
This managment must, of course, be modified by the 
events which present themselves, and which will vary 
in different cases. 

Persons residing in tropical climates ought, more 
than others, to avoid intoxicating liquors. It is too 
much the practice in the West Indies to allay thirst by 
copious draughts of rum punch. In the East Indies, 
the natives, with groat propriety, principally use rice- 
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wmter, (coDflee;) while the Earopeans retidinff diere, 
arv ID the habit of indulging in Champagne, Madeira, 
«nd other rich wines, which may in a great measure 
account for the mortality prevailing amons them in 
that region. A fearful demoralization, as well as loss of 
life, is occssioned among the British troops in the Esst 
snd West Indies, from the cheapness of spiritous liquors, 
which enables them to indulge in them to excess. 
* Since the institution of the recorder's and aupreme 
courts St Madras,* says Sir Thomas Hislop, ' no less 
than thirty-four British soldiers have forfeited their lives 
for murder, and most of them were committed in their 
intoxicated moments.* Dr Rollo relates, that the 45th 
ngiment, while sUtaoned in Grenada, lost within a very 
few weeks, twenty-six men out of ninety-six ; at a 
time, too, when the island was remarkably healthy. On 
inquiry, it was found that the common breakfast of the 
men was raw spirits and pork. It is remsrked by Des- 
gmmetts, in his medical histoiy of the French army in 
&{ypt, that, * daily experience demoustrstes that alxnost 
allthe soldiers who indulge in intemperate habits, snd 
are sttscked with fevers, never recover.* In countries 
where the solar influence is felt with such force, we 
cannot be too temperate. The food should be chiefly 
vegetable, and the drink as unirritating as possible. It 
nay be Isid down as an axiom, that in these regions, 
wine and ardent spirits sre invariably hurtful ; not only 
in immediately heating the body, but in expoain^ it to 
the influence of other disesses.* A grest portion of 
the deaths which occur smoni^ Europeans in the tro- 
pics, are brought on by excess. Instead of suiting 
their regimen to the climate, they persist in the hsbits 
of their own country, without reflecting that what is 
comparatively harmless in one rei^on, is moat destruc- 
tive in snother. There cannot bo s stronser proof of 
this thsn the French troops in the Wost Indies having 
almost always suffered less in proportion to their num- 
bers than the British, who are unquestionably mor«; 
addicted to intemperance. 'I aver, from my own 
knowledge and custom,* observes Dr Moscly, ' as from 
the custom and observation of others, thAt those who 
drink nothing but ttaier^ are but little affected by the 
climate, and can undergo the greatest fatigue without 
inconvenience. 't 

It is a common practice in the west of Scotland to 
send persons who are excessively addicted to drunk- 
enness, to rusticate atid learn sobriety on the islsnds of 
Loch I^mond. There sre, I believe, two islands ap 
propriated for the purpose, where the convicts meet 
with due attention, aiid whatever iudulffences their 
friends choose to extend towards them. \l*hether such 
a proceeding is consistent with law, or well adapted to 
answer the end in view, may be reasonably doubted ; 
but of its severity, ss a punishment, there can be no 
question. It is iiidoed impossible to inflict any penalty 
upon drunkards so great as that of absolutely debarring 
them from indulging in liquor. 

In the next chapter, I shall consider the method of 
caring and preventing dninkenness by means of tem- 
pannce Mci^ties. 



CHAPTER XV. 



TBMPBBAHCI S0CIXTIK8. 



Much has been said and written of late concerning 
temperance societies. They hsvo been represented by 
their friends as powerful engines for effecting a total 

* In warm countries, the acqueous psrt of the blood loses k- 
stir freailj brpersf^ation : ii miuc therefore be sui^ied by a 
Uke liqakL water is there of admirable uee ; stranf liquors 
woaM rosfiilete the globules of blood that renaln after the 
Craoeodinf of the acquesss hnmoor.— JfiMilsMMteai, JtooA ziv. 

t f TnjpkMl DktutB. 
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reformation from drunkenness, and impnmn^ the wtirii 
face of aociety, by introducing a puxcr moffaiity. aai 
baniahing the hundred-headed monster, intflnpeiaiicc. 
and all its accompanying vicea, from like wwd. Br 
their opponenta, tney have been ndiciiled as viaooaiy 
and impracticable ss, at best, bot tanponiy in thor 
influence — aa erroneous in manr of their leaduf views 
— as tyrannical, unsocial, ami faypociitical. Their 
members are represented aa entfaaansta and 
and the more active portion of them, — tboee 
ture on the subject, and go about founding 
traduced as fools or impostors. Soch are the 
views entertained by different minda of tempeian 
eties ; but, leading it to others to eigne iLe point, fa 
or against, according to their inclinationa, I ahu aofly 
state what I think myself of these institotiooe — hovfiv 
they do good or harm — and under what ciicnoHtances 
they ought to be thoogfat fsvonrsble of, or the levcrK. 
Truth generally lies tii wudiu reins, and I aoapect ihry 
will not form an exception to the role. 

Temperance societies proceed upon the bdief thtf 
ardent apirita are, under all cireumslanees^ injmioDa to 
people in health, and that, therefore, they onsht to be 
altogether abandoned. I am anxious to thiu favov- 
ably of any plan which has for its object the eradicstjoa 
of drunkenness ; snd shsU therefore simply express mv 
belief that those societies have done good, and oofht 
therefore to be regarded with a favourable eye. Tbst 
they have succeeded, or ever will succeed, in lecjacn* 
ing any considersble number of drunkards, I have srest 
doubts ; but that they may have the effect of prevcntaig 
many individuala from becoming drunkards, is exceed- 
ingly probable. If this can be proved, — which I ihzak 
it may without much difficulty, — it foUowv that tbev aie 
beneficial in their nature, and, consequently, deaernag 
of encouragement. That they are wrong in soppos::itf 
ardent apints invariably hurtful in health, and Ihey are 
also in error in sdvocsting the instant abandonment, n 
ail casut of intoxicating liquors, I have little doub: : 
but that they are correct in their great leading views of 
the pernicious efiects of spirits to mankind in general, 
and that their principlea, if carried into effect, wiU pro- 
duce good, is self-evident. Spirits when used m mod- 
eration, cannot be looked upon as pernicious ; nav. m 
certain eases, even in health, they are beneficial tad 
necessary. In countries subject to iniermittents, it u 
very well known that those who indulge moderatelr a 
apirits are much less subject to these diseases than tiie 
atrictly abstinent. * At Walcheren it was remaTkcJ 
that those officers and soldiers who took schnaps, oiiss 
drams, in the morning, snd smoked, escaped tne fever 
which was su destructive to the British troops ; snd i^ 
natives generally insiated upon doing so before gomfr 
out in the morning.** The following anecdote a 
equally in point. * It took place on the Niagara froa- 
tier of Upper Canada, in the year 1813. A Bmisa 
regiment, from some accident, was prevented from re- 
ceiving the usual supply of spirits, sikI in a very skioit 
time, more than two-thirds of the men were on tVc Sdck 
list from ague or dysentery ; while, the very next vear. 
on the same ground, and in almost every respect oadtf 
the same circumstances, except thst the men had tbfir 
usual allowance of spirits, the sickness was extremeiT 
trifling. Every person scquainted with the cirraia- 
stanccs believed that the diminution of the sick, durmf 
the latter period, was attributable to the men havmc 
received the quantity of spirits to which they hsd been 
habituated. *t Indeed, I am persusded thai while, m 
the tropics, stimulating liquors are highly fwrjodirial, 
and often occasion, wmle they never prevent, disease, 
they are frequently of great service in accomplishiag 
the latter object in damp foggy countries, especiaUy 
when fatigue, poor diet, agues, dysenteries, ana eihr 
disesses of debility are to be contended tsUMt It 
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ius betn itated, acd, I believe with much truth, that 
the dystCDtezy which has prevailed so much of late 
among the poorer classes m this country^ has been in 
many cases occasioned, and in others aggravated, in 
consequence of the want of spirits, which, from the de- 
pressed state of trade, the working classes are unable 
to procure ; and should this assertion turn out to be 
correct, it follows, that temperance societies, by the 
rigid abstinence urged upon their members, have con- 
tmuted to increase the evil. The system is fortified 
against this disorder, as well as various others, by a 
proper use of stimuli ; while excess in the indulgence 
of theae a^nts exposes it to the attack of every dis- 
ease, and mvariably aggravates the danger. Water is 
unquestionably the natural drink of man, but in the ex- 
isting condition of things, we are no longer in a state 
of nature, and cases consequently often occur wherein 
we must depart from her original principles. There are 
many persons who find a moderate use of spirits neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of health. In these cases it 
would be idle to abandon them. They ought only to 
be given up when their use is not required by the sys- 
tem. Hiat such is the case in a great majority of in- 
stances, must be fully admitted ; and it is to these tliat 
the principles of temperance societies can be applied 
with advantage. Considering the matter in this light, 
the conclusion we must come to is simply that ardent 

3 lints sometimes do good, but much oftener mischief, 
r abandoning them altogether, we escanc the mis- 
chief and lose the good. Such is the inevitable effect, 
supposing temperance societies to come into general 
operation. It remains, therefore, with people them- 
selves to detennine whether they are capable of using 
Spirits only when they are beneficial, and then with a 
ue regard to moderation. If they have so little self- 
command, the sooner they connect themselves with 
temperance societies the better. I believe that by a 
moderate indulgence in spirits no man can be injured, 
and that many will often be benefited. It is their 
abuse which renders them a curse rather than a blessing 
to mankind ; and it is with this abuse alone I find fault, 
in the same way as I would object to excess in eating, 
or any other excess. People, therefore, would do well 
to draw a distinction between the proper .use and the 
abuse of these stimulants, and rcgulatoVhemselyes 
accordingly. 

Temperance societies, however, though erroneous 
in some of their principles, and injurious as applied to 
particular cases, may be of great use towards society 
m general. Proceeding upon the well-known fact that 
ardent spirits are peculiarly apt to be abused, and 
habitual drunkenness to ensue, tney place these agents 
under the ban of total interdiction, and thus arrest the 
march of that baneful evil occasioned by their excessive 
use. So far, therefore, as the individual members of 
these institutions are conceified, a mreat good is effect- 
ad at the sacrifice of comparatively little. On such 
grounds, I fully admit their beneficial effects, and wish 
them all success. At the same time, many sober per- 
sons would not wish to connect themselves with thorn, 
for the plain reason — that having never felt any bad 
effects from the small quantity of ardent spirits they 
are in the habit of taking[, but. on the contrary, some- 
times been the better for it — they would feel svcrse to 
come under any obligation to abstain firom these liquors 
altogether. Such, I confess, are my own feelings on 
this subject ; and in stating them I am fully aw^are that 
the advocates of the societies will answer — that a man^s 
pnvate inclinations should be sacrificed to public good, 
snd that, for the sake of a general example, he should 
abasdea that which, though harmless to him, in the 
limited extent to which he indulges in it, is pernicious 
ID ills nasii of mankind. This argument is not with- 
«at point, and upon many will tell with good effect, 
J believe, people in general will cither not 
ikM foBoe, 4}T, at least, refuse to act up to it. 



Temperance societies have had one effect: they 
have lessened the consumption of spiritous liquors to a 
vast extent, and have Icfl that of wines and malt 
hquors undiminished, or rather increased it; for 
although the more strict members avoid even them, 
their use is not interdicted by the rules of the societies. 
By thus diminishing the consumption of spirits, they 
have been the means of shutting up many small public 
houses ; of keeping numerous iradebinen and laborers 
from the tavern ; oi encouraging such persons to sober 
habits, by recommending coffee instead of strong 
liquor ; and, generally spring, of promoting iodostry 
and temperance. 

If a person were disponed to be very censorious, he 
might object to some other things connected with thorn* 
such as the inconsistency of allowing their members to 
driak wine and malt liquors, while tM)y debar them from 
ardent spirits. They do this on the ground that on the 
two first a man is much less likely to become a drlbk- 
ard than upon spirits — a fact which may be fairly 
mittcd, but which, I believe, arises, iR some measure, 
from its requiring more money to get drunk upon 
malt liquors and wine than upon spirits. In abandon- 
ing the latter, however, and having recourse to the 
others, it is proper to state, that the person often 
practices a delusion upon himself ; for in drinking wine, 
such at least as it is procured in this country, he in re- 
ality consumes a large proportion of pure apirits ; and 
maft liquors contain not only the alcoholic principle of 
intoxication, but are often sophisticated, as we have 
already seen, with narcotics. I believe that, thou^ 
not in the majority of cases, yet in some, spirits m 
moderation are better for the system than mslt liquors; 
this is especially the case in plethoric and dysfieptic 
subjects. Independently of this, it is much more dif- 
ficult to get rid of the effects of the latter. Much ex- 
ercise is required for this purpose ; and if such is neg- 
lected, and the person is of full habit of body, it would 
have been better if he had stuck by his toddy thnn run 
the risk of getting overloaded with fat, ana dropping 
down in a fit of apoplexy. 

I know several members of the temperance society 
who are practiHing upon themselves the delusion in 
question. They shun spirits, but indulge largely in 
|)ortor — to the extent perhaps of a bottle a-day. No- 
body can deny that by this practice they will suffer a 
great deal more than if they took a tumbler or so of 
toddy daily ; and the consequences arc the more pei- 
nicious, because, while indulging in these libations, 
thry imagine themselves to l>e all the while paragons of 
sobriety. Rather than have pcnnitted such a license 
to their members, temperance societies should have 
proscribed malt liquors as they have dono ^irits. As 
It is, a person may be a member, and follow the rules 
of the societies, while he is all the time habituating 
himself to drunkenness. These facts, with all my re- 
ripect for tem{K)rance societies, and firm belief in their 
utility, I am compelled to mention ; and I do so the 
more readily, as there is a large balance of good in 
their favour, to overweigfa whatever bad may be brought 
against them. 

But notwithsUnding this, the fact that a habit of 
drunkenness is far more likely to be caused by indulg- 
ing habitually in spirits than in any thing else, is unde- 
niable : and temperance aocietics, in lessening the con- 
sumption of spirits, have accomplished a certain good, in 
50 far as they have thus been the means of diminishing, 
to a considerable extent, the vice of drunkenness, of 
reclaiming a few topers, and preventing many from be- 
coming so who would certainly have fallen into the 
snare, had they not been timely checked by their in- 
fluence and example. 

In conclusion, I have to repeat that I do not agree 
with the societies in considering *.td«o*. ^^s^^-'^fwjk 
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BO wilh least nak lo 

lo be obsened, not ouly bj him, but by lu 
people, ia iieTec tO ukeinyinebritEiiKiliqaer. «p«al- 
ly Bjiirila, upon an empty aloinach. Tbcrp u no bkfail 
more eommon or more dettTuctiTB than thia : il art 
only inioiicalei readier than nbeo food hai bnn }n- 
vioufly taken, but it haa a much greater tendescT u 
impair the functiona of the digttatiTe orgioa. In 3Ce> 
tioTi, drunkatija abould abun nw apiriia, labica nan 
npidly bnr.^ on direaaa of the alomach. than win 
uaed in a diluted alate. The« fluid) atr safe m pa- 
portion 10 tlic alate of Iheii ditulura ; but to i':ua ^at- 
nl nile iherc ia one exception, n= pjneh. IW 
Ihou^ ibe mod diluted fonn id which ibcy an aie. 
IF. I auspect. nearly the very norst — not' Snrm ac 
weakncai of ibc miilure, bal from Ibe acid «bic£ la 
combined with it. Thi* acid, alil^ough for tbt la* 
being, it hracea the tlomach, and enable* it to w:d|. 
atand a greater portion of liquor than il would eat:- 
wise do. baa ultiraalely the ntoal prrnicious cSec; cpca 
thia organ — eicing liae to thickening of iia coat*. hnR- 
bum, and all the oauil diatieasin^ pbenomeiu of i^ 

rion. Other o^an*. auch a* the kidneys, alw kA 
. and aiaTcUy co'mpliinw ate apl to be ii^uced. A 
common belief prevails that punch ji more talcbncca 
than any other apiiituous compound, but ibia ia zTocsd- 
ed on cironeotu premises. When people ait dow: a 
drmk punch tboy are not so apt — owing lo the £mi 
length of Ume Hhich riapsea eie sucba weakfluiJ'rt^ 
duce* intoiicaiion — lo be betrayed intoeiccas as nbea 
ilidul)nng in loddy. In thia point of view it mai ^ 
aaid to be leas injurious : but let the tame quactin ai 
tpaif be taken in ibe fonn of purxh, a* in Ihii of cnf 
or toddy, and there can be no doubt that ui tbc '.csg 
run the consequences will be fai mure :alil to the ccz- 
MJluiion. If we commit a debauch on punch, tbe bai 
consequrnces cling much loojrei to the syilem tiua 
Ihosc proceeding from a aim iW debauch upon IDV ea- 

aifral wav of oaing those liquida la io the iha^ gf 
grog.* dold toddy, or a muiuie of apirita, eo!d waar 
and angar, ranks neit in the scale of safety ; then wuin 
loddy : then cold punch — and taw epirit ia the a» 
pernicious of all. 

The maU-li^)Uor dninkard ahonld, aa a geneita m>, 
prefer porter to strong ale. Herb ale and purl aie nn 
pcmicioua, but the lighter varities, auch aa amail bxr 
and home-brevcd. arcnol only hatmless but even <ise- 
fnl. The person who indulges in matt liquor sboi:Sil 
take much eicrciec. If he irf'glecti thia. and yieUs a 
ihe indolence apt to be induced by ihcic fluids, he be- 
come* fa; and alumd, and has a along tcnJcccj to apa- 
plpiy, and oibrr diseases of plethora. 

As to the wiiie'bihher. no directions can be r-tn 
which wilt piOTc veiy satisfactaiy. Tlio VBrii:e* of 
irine* are so mimEroiis, that any complete estioiau of 
their respectiTe powers ia here impossible. Il my. 
however, be laid down as a gcr.en) rule, that ibgat 
which are most dmiciic, and eicitc least besdjrh a.id 
fcret are the aafest for the constiiution. The 1:^ 
diy wines, such aa Hock, Claret. Burgundy. BuctUis. 
Bheniah, and Hennitage, are, generally speaking, mrn 
salubrious Ihan the stronger Tarieiies, such as Pan. 
Sherry, or Madeira- Claret, in patticular, is the 

* TbavriJcinDrihelenn ' ctp^^ iscurioifs- Bclbn ibr list 
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uost wboleaome wine that is known. Tokay/ Fron- 
tignac, Malmaey, Vino Tinto, Montifiascone, Canary, 
and other sweet wines, are apt, in consequence of 
their imperfect fermentation^ to prodaco acid upon 
weak stomachs ; but in other cases they are delightful 
drinks ; and when there is no tendency to acidity in 
the system, they may be taken with comparative safety 
to a considerable extent. Wliencver there is disease, 
attention must be paid to the wines best adapted to 
its particular nature. For instance, in gout, the aces- 
cent wines, such ss Hock and Claret, must bo avoid- 
ed, and Sherry, or Madeira substituted in their room ; 
and should even this run into the acetous fermentation, 
it must be laid a«ide, and replaced by weak brandy 
and water. Champagne, except in cases of weak 
digestion, is one of the safest wines that can be 
drunk. Its intoxicating effects are rapid, but excccd- 
indy transient, and depend partly u{)on the carbonic 
acKl which is evolved from it, and partly upon the 
alcohol which is suspended in this gas, being ap- 
plied rapidly and extensively to a largo surface of the 
■tomach. 

Drunkards will do well to follow the maxim of the 
facetious Morgan Odoherty, and never mix their 
wines. Whatever wine they commence with, to 
that let them adhere throughout the evening. If* 
there be any case where this rule may be transgressed 
with safety, it is perhaps in favour of Claret, a mod- 
erate quantity of which is both pleasant and refresh- 
ing after a courae of Port or Madeira. Nor is the 
advice of the same eccentric authority with regard to 
malt Uqnore, less just or less worthy of observance 
— the toper beine recommended to abstain scrupulous- 
ly from sochflnias when he means beforehand to * make 
an evenii^ of it,* and sit lonff at the bottle. The mix- 
ture, miquestionably, not only disorders the stomach, 
feat eflectoally weakens the ability of the person to 
'the forthcoming debauch. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

XCTS or INTOXICATING AGENTS ON NUBSBS AND 

CHILDREN. 



Women, especially in a low station, who act as 
narses, are strongly addicted to the practice of drinking 
porter and ales, for the purpose of augtnenttng their 
milk. This very common custom cannot be »ufiiciently 
deprecated. It is often pernicious to both parties, and 
may lay the foundation of a multitude of diseases in 
the infant. The milk, which ought to be bland and un- 
irritatiiiff, acquires certain heating qualities, and bc- 
eomes deteriorated to a degree of which those unac- 
customed to investigate such matters have little con- 
ception. The child nursed by a drunkard is hardly 
aver healthy. It is, in a particular manner, subject to 
deian^ments of the digestive organs, or convulsive 
affections. With regard to the latter, Dr Northt re- 
marks, that he has seen them almost instantly removed 
by the child being transferred to a temperate woman. 
I have observed the same thing, not only in convulsive 
caaes, but many others. Nor are liquors the only 
tgents whose propertiea are coomiunicable to the nurs- 
hofp. It is the same with regard to opium, tobacco, 
and other narcotics. Purgatives transmit their powers 
in a similar manner, so much so, that nothing is more 
common than for the child suckled by a woman who 
hM taken physic, to be affected with bowel complaint. 
No woman is qualified to be a nurse, unless strictly so- 
ber ; and tbbugh stout children are sometimes reared 
bf peiaons who indulge to a considerable extent in 

e Catbertne L of Rusila was iotemperatelj sddktsd to ths ass 
•nMuiy. 81ie died of dropsy, whteh complahit was pKobably 
*lMHht SQ Iff such Indalfance. 

> rmeikai ObmrratkfQBoatbuCoajulaknioflnfkau. 



liquor, there can be no doubt that they are thereby oz- 
posed to risk, and that they would have had a nrach 
better chance of doing well, if the same quantity of 
milk had been furnished by natural means. If a- wo- 
man cannot aflford the necessary supply without these 
indulgences, she should give over the infant to aome 
one who can, and drop nursing altogether. The only 
cases in which a moderate portion of malt liquor is 
justifiable, are when the milk la deficient, and the r4urse 
averse or unable to put another in her place. Here, of 
two evils, we choose the least, and ratner give the in- 
fant milk of an inferior quality, than endanger its health, 
by weaning it prematurely, or stinting it of its accue- 
tomed nourishment. 

Connected with this subject is the practice of ad- 
ministering stimulating liquors to children. This habit 
is so common in some parts of Scotland, that inianta * 
a few days old are often forced to swsllow raw whi 
key. In like manner, great injury is often infli 
upon children by the frequent administration oi kt 
num, paregoric, Godfrey's cordial, and other jpiefi 
tions of opium. The child in a short time bec< 
pallid, emaciated, and fretful, and is subject to coi 
sive attacks, and every variety of disorder in the s* 
ach and bowels. Vomiting, diarrhoea, and other al 
tions of the digestive system ensue, and atrophy, : 
lowed by death, is too often the consequence. 

An experiment made by Dr Hunter upon two of hie 
children, illustrates in a striking manner the pemicioaa 
effects of even a small portion of intoxicating liqoofa, 
in persons of that tender age. To one of the chddran 
he gave, every day after dinner, a foil glass of Sherry : 
the child was five years of ago, and miaccustomed to 
the use of wine. To the oUicr child, of nearly the 
same age, and equally unused to wine, he save an 
orange. In the course of a wock^ a very maned dif- 
ference was perceptible in the pulse, urine, and evacu- 
ations from the bowels of the two children. The pulse 
of the first child was raised, the urine hiflh coloured, 
and the evacuations destitute of their usual quantity of 
bile. In the other child, no change whatever waa pro- 
duced. He then reversed the experiment, giving to 
the first the orange, and to the second the wine, and 
the results corresponded : the child who had the orange 
continued well, and the system of the other got straight- 
way into disorder, as in the first experiment. Parents 
should therefore be careful not to sllow their youthful 
offspring stimulating liquors of any kind, except m cases 
of disease, and then only under the guidance of a 
medical attendant. The earlier persons are initiated 
in the use of liquor, the more completely does it gain 
dominion over them, and the more difiScult is the pas- 
sion for it to bo eradicated. Children naturally dislike 
liquors — a pretty convincing proof that in early life they 
are totally uncalled for, and that they only become 
agreeable by habit. It is, in general, long before the 
palate is reconciled to malt liquors ; and most youi^ 
persons prefer the sweet home-made wines of their 
own country, to the richer varieties imported from 
abroad. This shows that the love of aucn stimulants 
is in a great measure acquired, and also points out the 
necessity of guarding youth as much as possible from 
the acquisition of so unnatural a taste. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



UQUOas NOT ALWAYS HUBTTVL. 



.1 
■ 1 



ThougH drunkenness is always injurious, it doea not 
follow that a moderate and proper use of those agent* 
which produce it is so. These facts have been so fiilly 
illustratated that it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon 
them ; and I only allude to them alt ^c«m?qS^ ^nv^&^^^EoaL^ 
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without injury, but with absolute benefit. It is impos- 
sible to deny that in particular situations, as in those of 
hard-wrought sailors and soldiers^ a moderate allowance 
is proper. The body, in such cases, would often sink 
under the accumulation of fatigue and cold, if not re- 
cruiter! by some artificial excitement. In both the 
naval and mercantile service the men are allowed a cer- 
tain quantity of grog, experience having 8hown the ne- 
cessity of this stimulus in such situations, \\nien 
Captain Bligh and his unfortunate companions were ex- 
posed to th^e dreadful privations consequent to their 
being set adrift, in an open boat, by the mutineers of 
the Bounty, the few drops of rum which were occa- 
sionally doled out to each individual, proved of such 
incalculable service, that, without this providential aid, 
evuy one must have perished of absolute cold and cx- 
"huistion.* The utility of spirits in enabling the frame 
>s resist severe cold, i can still farther illustrate by a 
cumstance pergonal to myself : and there can be no 
■ibt that the experience of every one must have fur- 
bed him with similar examples. I was travel! inir on 
I top of the Caledonian coach, during an intensely 
id aay. towards the end of November, 1821. We 
^ Inverness at five in the morning, when it wasm*ar- 
f pitch dark, and when the thermometer probably 
Mood at 18^ of Fahr. I was disappointed of ar* iii.«idc 
■eat, and was obligcti to take one on the top. where 
there were nine outside passen^rs bosidei^ myself, 
mostly sportsmen returning from their campaii^ns in the 
iDOors. P^rom being obliged to ^t up so early, and 
without having taken any refreshment, the cold was 
truly dreadful, and set fear-nought«, fur-caps, and ho- 
siery, alike at defiance. So situated, and whirling 
alontr at the rate of nearly nine miles an hour, with a 
keen east wind blowing upon us from the snow-covered 
hilly. I do not exagirerate when I say. that some of us 
at least owed our live^ to aident spirits. The cold was 
so insufferable, that, on arriving at the fiTnl staije, wc 
wfrc nearly frozen to death. Our feet were perfectly 
bonumlred. and our hands, fortified as thcv were with 
warm gloves, little beltfr. I 'ndcr :<urh rircimslancrs. 
we all instinclivoly railed lor spirits, a::(l took a cla.-ss 
each of raw whiskey, and a liiilr broad The olRrt 
was perfectly magical ; ln'at dit]ii.«ed itself over the ."sys- 
tem, and we continued co:npnratively wann and com- 
fortable till oj'r arrival at Avieniorc Inn. where we 
breakfasted This practice was rn|)e;irc.d ^eve^al times 
during the journey, and always with the satne good ef- 
fect. When at any tiujc the cold became excessive, 
wc had recourse to our dram, which in^nred i;s warmth 
and comfort for the next twelve or fourteen miles, with- 
out, on any occasion, producing the sliijlitest feeling 
of intoxication. Nor had the spints which we took 
any bad effects either upon the other passengers or 
myself. On the contrary, we were all. so far as I could 
learn, much the better of it ; nor can there bo a doubt, 
that without spirits, or sonic other stimulating liquor, 
the consequences of such severe weather would have 
been highly prejudicial to most of us. Some persons 
deny that spirits possess the property of enablmg the 
body to resist cold, but, in the face of such evidence, I 
can never agree with them. That, under these circum- 
stances, they steel the svstem, at least for a consider- 
able time, against the effects of a low temperature, I 
am perfectly satisfied. Analo/^ is in favour of this a»- 
aertion, and the experience of every man must prove 

* * At day-break,* says Captain Blieh, * I Mrved to crery per. 
aoo a lea-spoonful of ruin, our limtM twiof so much cramped 
Ihit we could scarrclv more them.* 

* Bein^ unusually wet and cold. I serred to the people a tea- 
Rioonrul or rum each, to enable them to bear with tnelr drstres- 
shf situation.' 

* Our ^uaiion was miserable : always wet, and saflleringcz- 
treme cold in the night, without the least sheltar Ikom the weath- 
tr. The little rum we had was of the greatest werriea — whni 
oar nights were pazdcnlariy dlscrearinr, I gmerallj aerved a 
tm-apoonfbl ortwoto each peraon, and k wm alwaya 



its accuracv. At the same time, I do not mean to d*- 
ny that wine or ale might have done the same thiD| 
equally well, and perhaps with lees risk of ulterior co> 
sequences. We nad no opportunity of trying their cffi* 
cacy in these respects, and *vere compelled, in welf-dt- 
fcrxe, to have recourse to what, in common cases 
ought to be shunned, riz. raw spirits. The case wv 
an extreme one, and reauired an extreme renedr; 
such, however, as I would advise no one to have n- 
course to without a similar plea of etrong necessity u 
go upon. 

It follows, then, that if spirits arc often perrpitfd to 
the worst purposes, and capable of producing the 
greatest calamities, they are also, ^n particular ocea* 
sions. of unquestionable benefit. In many aflectKnu. 
both they and wine are of more use than any mrdici^e 
the physician can administer. Wine is indicate^. 3 
various diseases of debility. Whenever there it a 
deficiencv of the vital powers, as in the low stages of 
tvphus fever, in gangrene, putrid sore throat. si£ 
generally spe-iking. whenever weakness, unaccompanied 
by acute inflammation, prevails, it is capable of mi>r- 
ing the most important services. Used in modcrsnc-.. 
it enables the system to resist the attack of maircr.*.-.: 
and intermittent fevers. It is a promoter of d'.ge*:!0^. 
but sometimes produces acidity, in which case. sp:r:^ 
arc preferable. To assist the dicestive proce*-* :•: 
weak stomachs, I sometimes prescribe a tu:nb*tr •:' 
negus or toddy to be taken after dinner, especji'S j 
the person be of a studious habit, or otherwise fc- 
ployed in a sedantan,- occu|>ation. Such indiTKi.;i}f 
are often benefited by the stini'ilus ronimunicited 'o 
the frame by these cordials. In diarrh^^a. dysecterr. 
cholera, cramps, tremors, and many oTher dise*<«:s. 
both spirits and wine often tell with admirable eJff. 
while they are contra-indicated in all inf!amnutor^' af- 
fections. Malt li'juors also, when used in moderatior.. 
are often beneficial Though the drunkenness prr- 
diiced bv their excessive use is of the most stunfi"!? 
and disgusting kind, yet, when under terr.ptr.ite 
management, and accompanied by sntficient cscTc:*r, 
they are more wholesome than either spirits or w\r.c 
They abound in nourish:nent. and are well adapted ti> 
the kborinrj man, whose food is usually no: of a vt r\* 
nutritive character. The only regret :*«, ihit *.!i*y 
are inv.ch adultr rated by narcotics. Tins rer^^r* :arT. 
peculiarly improper for persons of a plethoric r.A"::. 
and also prevents them from l»eing employed ;ri o:icr 
casi's where ihcy might he useful. Persons of a >fi£.v 
habit of body, are those likely to derive most br-.nti: 
from malt liqr.ors. I often recommend them to dt-hcy.tr 
youths and voung girls who are jiist shootinj t.'.o 
maturity, and often with the best enect. I. us: v. j. ..- 
bodied, filethoric people, should abstain from thi ru. :*. 
least from porter and strong ale. which are much too 
fattening and nutntious for persons of this descnptior.. 
They are also, generally speaking, injurious to indi- 
gestion and bowel complaints, owing to their tendency 
to produce flatulence. In such cases, they yield ibf 
p&lm to wine and spirits. It is to be regretted tbit 
tho system of making home-brewed ale. common 
among the English, has made so little progress in 
Scotland. This excellent beverage is free from those 
dangc:rou8 combinations employed by the brewers, and 
to the laboring classes in particular, is a most ncunsh- 
ing and salubrious drink. I fully agree with Sir John 
.Sinclair in thinking, that in no respect is the alteration 
in diet more injurious than in substituting ardent spjiu 
for ale — the ancient drink of the common people. 
Though an occasional and moderate allowance of 
spirits will often benefit a working man, atill the ten- 
dency of people to drink these fluids to excess renden 
even their moderate indulgence often hazardous ; and 
hence, in one respect, the anperiority possessed over 
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litd* wcnk, liqaon of any kind are far less ncces- 
wj; ndf till a man f^ts into the decline of life, they 
9t9f except onder such circumstances as have been dc- 
taibd, absolutely useless. When he attains that age, 
he wUl be tbe better of a moderate allowance to re- 
cruit the Tigor which approaching years steal from the 
frune. For young and middle-aged men, in good cir- 
ciiiDsteiices and rigorous health, water is the best 
drink ; the food they eat being sufficiently nutritious 
and etimuIatiDg without any assistance from liquor. 
"Fcx young people, in particular, liquors of all kinds 
■re, under common circumstances, not only unneccs- 
nry in health, but exceedingly pernicious, oven in 
whet the world denominate moderate quantities. This 
is especially the case when the habit is daily in- 
dalsed in. One of the first physicians in Ireland has 
pamiahed his conviction on the result of twenty years' 
obeenration — * That were ten young men on their twenty- 
first birth day, to begin to dnnk one gla^s (equal to two 
<mncee) of ardent spirits, or a pint of Port wine or 
Sherry, and were they to drink this supposed moderate 
fiuMtity of strong liquor daily, the lives of eiijrht out 
of the ten would be abridged by twelve or fifteen years.' 
' An American clcivyman,' says Professor Edgar, * lately 
told me that one of his uarishoncrs was in the habit of 
sending to his son at scnool a daily allowance of brandy 
end water, before the boy was twelve years of age. 
The consequence was, that his son, before the age of 
■cventeen, was a confirmed drunkard, and he is now 
eonfined in a public hospital.' The force of this anec- 
dote mutt come home to evcrv one. Nothing is more 
common, even in the best society, than the practice of 
administering wine, punch, dec, even to children — 
thus not omy injuring their health, and predi$|K>King 
them to disease, but laying the foundation for intem- 
perance in their maturer years. 

Having stated thus much, it is not to be inferred that 
I advocate tbe banishment of liquors of any kind from 
society. Though I believe mankind would be benefit- 
ed upon the whole, were stimulants to be utterly pro- 
ecribed, yet, in the present state of things, and know- 
ing the fruitlessness of any such recommendation, I do 
not eo the length of urging their total disuse. I only 
woma wish to inculcate moderation, and that in its 
|ioper meaning, and not in the sense too often applied 



to it ; for, m the practice of many, moderation, (so 
called) is intemperance, and perhi^ of the most dan- 
gerous species, m so far as it becomes a daily practice, 
and insinuates itself under a false character, into the 
habits of life. Men thus indulse habitually, day by day, 
not perhaps to the extent of^ producing any evident 
effect either upon the body or mind at the time, and 
fancy themselves all the while strictly temperate, while 
they are, in reality, undermining their constitution by 
slow desrces — ^kilUng themselves by inches, and short- 
ening their existence several years. The quantity 
such persons take at a time, is perhaps moderate and 
beneficial, if only occasionally indulged in, but, being 
habitually taken, it injures the health, and thus amounts 
to actual intemperance. ' It is,' says DrBeecher, and 
I fully concur with him, * a matter of unwonted 
tointv, that habitual tippling is worse than peiio 
dninkenness. The poor Indian who once vol. 
drinks himself dead^ all but simple breathing, wfl^ ■ 
live for years the man who drinas little and oflM 
is not perhaps suspected of intemperance. Th 
of ardent spirits daily as ministering to choti 
or bodily vigour, ought to be reffaided as im 
ancc. No person probably ever did or ever wiB. 
ardents spirits into his system once s-day sal 
his constitution against its deleterious effectsy :« 
ercisc such discretion and self-government, as tl 
quantity will not be increased, and bodily infte 
and mental imbecility be the result ; and, in ■■ 
than half the instances, inebriation. Natme \mmg 
hold out Icng a^inst this sapping and mining of m 
constitution which daily tippling is carrying on, but, 
first, or lost, this foe of life will bring to the assault 
enemies of its own formation, before whose power 
the feeble and the mighty will be alike unable to 
stand. 

\Aii those, therefore, who will not abandon liquors, 
use them in mo<loration, and not habit utilli/ or day by 
dai/f unless the health should require it, for cases ef 
this kind we sometimes do meet with, though by no 
means so often as many would believe. Abstractly 
considered, liquors are not injurious. It is their abuse 
that makes them so, in the same manner as the most 
wholesome food becomes pernicious when taken to an 
improper excess. 
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Excerpt from Pant* Phmrmaeologia. 

* The characteristic ingredient of all wines is alrn- 
M, and the quantity of tlus, and the condition or state 
tif combination in which it exists, are the circumstances 
that include all the interesting and disputed points of 
medical inquiry. Daily experience convinces us that 
the same quantity of alcohol, applied to the stomach 
'dnder the form of natural wine, and in a state of mix- 
tare with water, will produce very different effects up<m 
the body, and to an extent which it is difficult to com- 
ptehend : it has, for instance, been demonstrated that 
Port, Madeira, and Sherry, contain from one-fouith to 
one-fiflh of their bulk of alcohol, ao that a person who 
lakes a bottle of either of them, will thus take nearly 
half a pint of alcohol, or almost a pint of pure brandy ! 
nd moreover, that difoent wines, although of the 
■■a necifie gravity, end ceosequentlv conlaining the 
wmt aiMohite proportjeii ^Bpmt, will be fbond to vary 
p^f cmmidmBfym their iDtadctting powen ; no won- 



der, then, that such results should stsgger the philoso- 
pher, who is naturally unwilling to accept any teste of 
difference from the nervous system, which elude the 
ordinary resources of analytical chemistry ; the conclu- 
sion waa therefore drawn, that alcohol must necessarily 
exist in wine, in a far different condition from that in 
which we know it in a separate state, or, in other words, 
that Its elements only could exist in the vinous liquor, 
and that their union was determined, and. consequent- 
ly, alcohol produced by the action of distillation. That 
it was the product and not the ediut of distillation, was 
an opinion which originated with Kouelle, who asserted 
that alcohol was not completely fonncd until the tem- 
perature was raised to the point of distillation : more 
lately, the same doctrine was revived and promulgated 
by Fabbronni, in the memoirs of the Florentine Acad- 
emy. Gay-Lussac has, however, silenced the clamor- 
ous partisans of this theory, by separating the alcohol 
by distillation at the temperature of 660 rah., and by 
the aid of a vacuam^ it baa «iiifi« h«Mv ^<tK.\ft&>&L^(ftp \ 
bendet, il Vias bttea ^cutywik ^^axVj micxofikaawi^'^A ^ 
\Vmxtn^w>a>iM,aiAiamftQil^^^3iqMi8t^wm>«toi ^ 
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